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After  twenty-eight  weeks  friendly  acquaintance  with  the 
public,  the  Medical  Adviser  stands  forward  in  the  form 
and  dignity  of  a  volume  :  and  the  Editor  feels  no  small  satis¬ 
faction  in  thus  formally  presenting  to  that  public  an  esteemed 
friend,  who  has  received  such  liberal  encouragement  from  it. 
It  is  a  pleasing  office ;  and  in  so  doing,  he  avails  himself  of  his 
privilege  to  offer  a  few  words  in  explanation  of  the  intentions 
and  dispositions  of  his  protege. 


The  plan  with  which  the  Medical  Adviser  set  out,  was, 
in  the  first  place,  to  open  to  the  public  a  source  from  which 
it  might  derive  scientific  medical,  advice,  without  being  either 
enormously  mulcted  or  empyrically  duped.  This  object  has 

been  attained  so  far  as  could  be  expected,  fully  testified  by 

\ 

numerous  correspondents  from  all  parts  of  the  empire.  In 

\ 

the  second  place,  its  intent  was,  to  diffuse  useful  knowledge 
in  all  branches  of  science  connected  with  the  animal  economy, 
divested  of  unintelligible  technicalities  and  fatiguing  pro- 
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iixity  -for  this  the  work  itself  will  speak.  In  the  third  place* 
to  comment  upon  all  public  affairs  which  lie  within  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  the  Physician ;  and  in  this  it  has  already  atchieved 
a  considerable  object,  namely,  the  turning  of  public  attention 
to  the  abuses  of  the  Tread-mill,  and  thereby  ameliorating 
the  condition  of  an  unhappy  class  of  people.  In  the  last 
place,  the  intent  was  to  attack  Quackery  at  its  root;  and 
here  also  it  has  been  successful ;  for,  when  the  Medical 
Adviser  began  its  career  the  hydra  was  raging  with  un¬ 
checked  rapacity,  undermining  the  dearest  possession  of  a 
simple  and  confiding  portion  of  the  public— -devouring  their 
life’s  blood — yet  the  monster  shorn  of  many  of.  its  heads  and 
stabbed  in  its  most  vital  part,  instead  of  mounting  high  and 
insolent,  now  drags  its  ivounded  length  along,  and  looks 
with  the  yellowness  of  despair  upon  its  speedy  and  certain 
destruction.  Another  session  of  parliament,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
will  put  an  end  to  Quackery,  for  there  is  a  petition,  presented 
by  Mr.  Hobhouse,  now  in  the  house.  The  people’s  eyes 
have  been  opened  to  the  dangers  arising  from  the  Quacks,  and 
these  impostors  feel  that  their  revenues  are  diminished. 
They  are  writhing  and  threatening,  flattering  and  fawning— 
every  fibre  is  at  work  to  check  the  power  of  the  Medical 
Adviser,  and  one  of  their  most  forward  and  hopeful  exertions 
was  a  prosecution  against  the  Publishers  for  damages,  and 
an  indictment  against  the  Printer.  The  measure  is  half 
abortive  already,  for  the  bill  of  indictment  was  thrown  out 
by  the  grand  jury  ! 

The  plan  of  the  work  was  original ;  its  execution  pleased, 
and  thus  has  it  been  pre-eminently  successful.  This  success 
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was  the  occasion  of  forming  against  it  no  less  than  four 
opposition  publications,  all  of  which  have  failed  :  the  Editor, 
therefore,  feels  fully  the  honor  which  the  public  has  done  to 
the  work  in  thus  supporting  it,  and  he  pledges  himself  to  the 
best  interests  of  that  public,  not  only  in  the  conduct  of  its 
columns,  but  also  in  affording  private  advice  to  every  indi¬ 
vidual  who  may  feel  disposed  to  ask  it. 
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-  A, 

Abortions ,  use  of  laudanum  in 
procuring  by  drugs,  293. 

Acetate  of  Morphine ,  chemical  ana¬ 
lysis  of  proper  application  of, 
221. 

Air ,  properties  of,  25,  47  ;  experi¬ 
ment  on,  39. 

Amputation  of  both  arms.  111,  pro¬ 
perly  prevented ;  interesting  case  of, 
122. 

Animal  Magnetism ,  letter  on,  124. 

Apparitions ,  on  the  fear  of,  442 ;  J.  N.’s 
letter  against,  443 ;  essay  on,  422. 

Appetite ,  immoderate,  327. 

Arsenic ,  tests  to  discover  in  food, 
298. 

Arson ,  forensic  opinions  on,  198  $ 
chemical  action  creative  of,  199  ; 
friction  productive  of,  200  ;  extra¬ 
ordinary  cases  of,  201  ;  caution 
against,  202. 

Arteries,  explanation  of  plate  of  the, 
194  j  of  the  arms  and  illustration  of 
plate,  226  ;  Neb  Dirpe’s  letter  on, 
249. 

Asafoetida,  qualities  of,  where  first 
discovered,  263  ;  medical  proper¬ 
ties  of,  264. 

Asthma,  symptoms  of,  dry  and  hu¬ 
mid,  18  ;  expectorating  pills  for  ; 
causes  of  treatment ;  coffee,  good 
in  :  mixture  for ;  injurious  effects 
of  opium,  malt  liquor,  and  tobacco, 
in,  19. 

Atrophy ,  or  wasting  of  »he  body,  101. 


B. 

Baldnessy  natural,  from  fever,  heredi¬ 
tary,  19  ;  remedies  against,  20. 

Bark,  cinchona,  as  tonic,  antiseptic, 
and  antispasmodic,  280  ;  its  gene¬ 
ral  properties;  its  introduction  to 
Europe,  281 ;  effects  on  ague,  282. 

Bathing ,  letter  on,  from  Mr.  Clark, 
of  Chatham,  165. 

Bleeders ,  danger  arising  from  igno- 
.rant ;  illustration  of  plate  209  ;  phle- 
botomical  remarks  on,  210. 

Bleeding ,  absurdity  of  Broussais’ 
theory  in,  30. 

Blisters ,  mode  of  action  of,  31  ; 
absurdity  of  French  practice;  the 
use  of,  32. 

Blood,  circulation  of  the,  81  ;  quali¬ 
ties  of,  355  ;  red  globules  of,  356  ; 
coagulable  lymph,  357  ;  serum  of, 
358. 

Blood-letting ,  Dr.  Adam  Dodd,  on, 
341  ;  table  of  proportionate  ages 
in  the  application  of,  342. 

Brain,  illustration  of  the  plate  of 
the  brain  and  nerves,  242  ;  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  plate  of,  257  ;  Fo- 
ville’s  and  Pinel-grand-champ’s 
works  on  the,  265 ;  anatomical 
description  of  the  phrenological  do. 
419. 

Breakfasts,  modern  tea  and  coffee, 
ancient  tavern  bill  for ;  advice 
on,  21  ;  roasted  grain  for,  22, 

Brewers,  election  extraordinary,  285. 

Briscoe,  Mr.  attack  upon  by  magii- 
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terial  ball  dogs,  352  ;  his  cases, 

151. 

Bronchotomy ,  or  cutting  the  throat, 
22. 

C. 

Campbell's  (Dr.  of  Ashton-under- 
line)  letter,  412  ;  defence  of,  428. 

Camphor ,  qualities  of,  859  ;  doses  of, 
36°. 

Cant  har  ides,  medical  qualities  of, 
124,  natural  history  of,  195. 

Carotid  Artery ,  description  of  the 
plate,  305. 

Cheese ,  colouring  of,  409. 

Chicken  Pock ,  treatment,  &c.  370. 

Chilblains,  cure  for,  52. 

Child-murder,  discrimination  neces¬ 
sary  in  cases  of,  44  ;  propriety  of 
two  opinions  in  cases  of,  45. 

Children,  diseases  of  food  and  clo¬ 
thing  of,  injurious  effects  of  opium 
and  soothing  syrups,  9  ;  general 
observations,  10  ;  convulsions,  34, 
82  ;  eruptions  on  the  skin,  - 100  ; 
griping,  flatulency,  and  acidity  in 
the  bowels,  117  ;  the  weaning 
brash,  135  ;  apthse  or  the  thrush, 
164  ;  diarrhoea,  or  laxity  of  the 
bowels,  179  ;  scrofulous,  180; 
teething,  203  ;  hydrocephalus  ;  or, 
water  in  the  brain,  213  ;  jaundice, 
244. 

Child's  Caul,  sale  of,  351  ;  letter  on, 
429. 

Corns,  cure  for,  306. 

Corpulency ,  cause  of,  and  treatment, 
115  ;  his  Majesty  Louis  le  Grand’s 
remedy,  116. 

Cough,  common,  causes  and  treat¬ 
ment,  7  ;  injurious  effects  of  possets, 

8. 

Cowhage,  cure  for-  worms,  mode  of 
action  of,  &c.  38. 

Cravats,  tendency  of  to  produce 
apoplexy ;  Lord  Byron’s  disuse 

of,  11. 

Capping,  mistaken  practice  in  ; 
leeches  and  electricity  compared 
with,  31. 

Cutting  the  throat ,  22. 

D. 

Davy,  the  composer,  his  disease  and 
dissolution,  238. 

Dead  Alive,  story  of,  367., 


Dead  Bodies,  Mr,  M‘Kenzie’s  pro¬ 
posal  for  supplying  schools  of  ana¬ 
tomy  with',  307,  329. 

Deafness,  mode  of  discovering  cause 
of,  cure  by  tobacco  smoke,  262. 

Diet,  animal  and  vegetable  ;  water- 
drinkers  ;  Shelly’s  opinions  on ; 
dinner  by  the  amateurs  of,  13. 

Dirt-eating ,  298. 

Diseased  spleen,  case  of ;  physiolo¬ 
gical  enquiry  into  the  cause  of, 
247. 

Drunkards,  liable  to  catch  fire,  4. 

Drunkenness,  advice  on,  4  ;  laws 
against,  5. 

Dyspepsia,  opinions  of  Abernethy  on, 
'178,  192,  210,  216,  226,  242,  257, 
274,  290  ;  Editor’s  opinions  on, 
306,  325,  338. 

E. 

Election ,  extraordinary,  285. 

Electricity ,  properties  of,  186. 

Elementary  fire,  187. 

Enimn  Mon's  letter  on  indigestion, 
366. 

Ephidrosis,  or  immoderate  sweating, 
135  ;  cause  of,  135  ;  remedy  for, 
^  135. 

Epicures ,  hints  to,  25. 

Eruptions  on  the  skin,  402. 

Eunuchs,  compared  with  women,  57. 

Eye,  description  of  plate  of,  289  ; 
optic  nerve  of  the,  289. 


F. 

Fainting ,  habitual,  398  ;  remedies 
for,  ib. 

Female  beauty,  physically  considered, 
35. 

- — - mechanical  system  of, 

35. 

— — — — - vital  system  of,  36. 

- -  intellectual  system  of. 

36. 

— - - Professor  Campie’s  opi 

nion  of,  37.  ,V 

- - - Venus  of  Gridus,  58. 

- - Do.  of  Cos.  58. 

- - Phryne,  58. 

- Venus  de  Medici,  58. 

- — - Early  Marriages,  92. 

- Women  of  Greece, 

Turkey,  Arabia,  Barbary,  and 
Egypt,  93. 

_____ - -  Negresses,  93. 
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Female  Beauty,  Persian,  Italian,  Spa¬ 
nish,  and  Portuguese  women,  72. 

- Painting  the  eyes,  kc. 

73. 

- - Women  of  Attica,  73. 

- - Tests  to  examine,  73. 

- Cosmetics,  74. 

- - —  Defects  of,  105. 

Fevers,  pure  air  in,  438. 

Fishy  experiments  on,  29. 

Fits,  inward,  35  ;  cure  for,  35. 

Flour ,  to  restore  musty,  236. 
Foundling  hospital,  extraordinary 
practice  at  the,  76. 

Fractures  of  the  jaw,  improved  in¬ 
vention  for,  161  ;  Mr.  Bush’s  in¬ 
strument  for,  161  ;  description  of 
plate,  161. 

French  School  of  Medicine,  colleges 
.  of,  74. 

School  of  health  at  Paris,  75. 
Eleve  de  la  patrky  103. 

Lectures,  123. 

Anatomy,  141. 

Account  of  Bichat,  141. 
Anatomical  institutions  of  Lon¬ 
don  and  Paris  compared,  142. 
Anatomy  at  London  and  Paris, 
186. 

Physiology,  204. 

Bichat’s  works,  205. 

Chas.Bell,  and  the  English  school, 
205. 

L' Hotel  Dieu,  265. 

LTIospice  de  la  Maternities  or 
Lying-in  hospital,  438. 

G. 

Gene  ration,  Mr.  W.  Clark’s  letter  on, 
233  *,  table  of,  233. 

Ghosts,  essay  on,  422  ;  Burton  and 
Van  Belmont’s  opinions  on,  424. 
Gluttony,  letter  on,  327. 

Grapes,  medical  properties  of,  53. 
Grocers'  disease ,  355. 

Gunshot  wounds ,  curious  case  of,  52. 
Gymnastic  exercises,  table  of,  231, 
motions  in,  231. 

II. 

Halfpenny,  danger  of  choaking  by  a, 
77  ;  operation  for  removing,  77. 
Harelip,  operation  for,  337  ;  descrip¬ 
tion  of  plate  of,  337. 

Head-ache ,  indigestion  cause  of,  50. 

- * - -  Remedy  for,  51. 

-  Plethoric,  67. 


Head-ache,  Cause  and  cure  for,  67. 

- Nervous,  116. 

- - - Remedy  for,  116. 

- Venereal,  116. 

Health ,  maxims  for,  202. 

Heart,  palpitation  of  the,  245  ;  cause 
of,  and  treatment  for,  245. 

Hematemesis ,  or  vomitting  of  blood, 
355  ;  Hamilton’s  remarks  on,  355. 

Hemlock,  properties,  &c.  of,  299. 

Henbane,  common,  qualities  of,  344. 

Hermaphrodites ,  346. 

Herpes,  402. 

Hiccup,  307. 

Hippocrates,  aphorisms,  of. 

Cook’s  comments  and  Editor’s 
on,  370. 

Of  external  use,  394. 

Of  seasons,  395. 

Wind,  ages,  403. 

Order  of  diet,  436. 

Hohenlohe,  miracles  of,  59;  Miss 
Xlourke’s  case,  59 ;  remarks  on, 
and  modus  operandi  of,  60. 

Holland,  M.  A.’s  letter  on  the  medical 
practice  of,  364. 

Horses,  disease  caught  from,  223. 

Hospital,  the  London,  abuses  at,  238. 

Hotel  Dieu,  265,  beds  of,  351. 

Hydrophobia,  Magendie’s  case  of, 
294  'r  Stockport  case  of,  448. 

Hydrostatics ,  essays  on,  104,  121  ; 
experiments  in,  154. 

Hypochondria ,  curious  case  of,  45  ; 
cure  of,  46. 

I. 

Indigestion,  J.  H.’s  letter  on,  366. 

- Enion  Mon’s  Do.  366. 

- Mind  and  nerves  as  con¬ 
nected  with,  402. 

- - - Editor’s  reply  to  Enion 

Mon  upon,  402. 

Infants,  sore  eyes  in,  20  ;  eye-water 
for,  20. 

Infanticide,  evidence  in,  44. 

- necessity  of  two  medical 

opinions  in,  45. 

- - —  How  discoverable,  407. 

- - Severe  law  against,  in 

doubtful  cases  of,  407. 

- Insanity,  cause  of,  408.. 

- Prevention  of,  at  Copen¬ 
hagen,  45. 

Inflammation ,  Algerine  practice 
in,  29. 

Inflammatory  swelling  of  women’s 
breasts,  260 
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K. 

Knife  in  the  stomach,  146  ;  Demp¬ 
ster's  death  from  new  instruments 
to  remove,  146, 

L. 

La  Morgue ,  description  of,  33. 

Lcmont  properties  of  the,  426, 

Longevity ,  case  of,  275. 

Low  spirits ,  treatment,  403. 

Lumbago ,  32. 

Lying-in-hospitals ,  practice  in  Co¬ 
penhagen,  at  the,  45. 

Lying-in  women,  hints  to,  230. 


Maggots ,  shocking-  death  by,  340. 

Malformation ,  case  of  in  an  infant, 
229. 

Malt-liquor,  spirit  contained  in,  63. 

- - - Effects  of  on  the  sto¬ 
mach,  5. 

Marriage  beds ,  separate  for  married 
people  recommended,  358;  Spanish 
customs  on,  359  ;  Sir  Win.  Curtis’s 
case  examined,  359. 

Matrimonial  state ,  disqualifications 
for  the,  405  ;  imposence,  sterility, 
and  disease,  causes  of,  405. 

Measles ,  339. 

Medical  profession.  Dr.  Speer,  upon 
the,  156,  168. 

Medical  Talk  of  the  Day,  102,  118, 
143,  159,  174,  191,  207,  223,  237, 
254,  271,  286,  303,  318,  334,  350, 
367,  382,  400,  415,  430,  447. 

a. 

■ - -  Abernethy,  anecdote  of,  208. 

- -  Acupuncturation,  143. 

- - Aldis,  (Sir  C.)  367. 

— — -Animalculae,  191. 

—  Apoplexy,  159,  176. 

- Battier,  (Mr.)  286. 

— —  Bees,  334. 

- — -Births,  (extraordinary,)  118, 175. 

- - Botany,  271. 

- - Byron,  cause  of  death  of  Lord, 

400. 

c. 

—  Conoliy,  (Mr.)  255,  303. 


Medical  Talk  of  the  Buy.—*. Cravats, 
advice  against,  447. 

d. 

— — -  Dempster's  case,  120. 

e . 

- Earthenware,  glazing  for,  319, 

— — -  Express,  weekly  paper,  383. 

h. 

— — -  Hip-joint  operation,  120,  175. 

- — —  Horses  itch,  159. 

■ — —  Hospitals,  origin  of,  431. 

— — »  Hunt’s  roasted  grain,  192. 

- Hydrophobia,  proposed  experi¬ 
ment  for,  431. 

- Hysterics,  272. 

i. 

~ - Infants,  food  for,  415. 

- Iodine,  303. 

J' 

- Jukes’  syringe,  102. 

k. 

— -  —  Knee-joint  operation,  102. 

/. 

— — •  Leeches  for  the  gout,  144. 

—  —  Longevity,  319. 

— — -  Lunatic  paupers,  383. 

m. 

- M‘Donald,  350,  367,  415. 

— —  Mechanics’  Magazine,  192. 

—  Milk,  192. 

— —  Morphine,  102. 

o . 

— — Oxalic  acid,  poisoning  from,  335. 
P- 

— — Poison  from  medow  saffron,  287. 
- Poisoning  from  copper  vessels, 

415. 

— —  Phrenology,  159. 

— - —  Princess  Charlotte’s  cenotaph, 
208. 

— —  Prison- labour,  pamphlet  on,  224. 
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r. 

Medical  Talk  of  the  day.—Rdu  deer, 
Arctic,  159. 

s . 

- - Salivation,  143. 

- — -  Small -pox,  ravages  of,  431 
— —  Stomach  pump,  415. 

- - Stomach  syringe,  first  discovery 

of,  353. 

- - Stone,  pretended  remedy  for,  355. 

- -Suffocation  by  mortification  of 

the  tongue,  415. 

- - Suicides,  102. 

t. 

- - Tenth  hussars,  303. 

- - Tobacco,  207. 

- - Tread-mill,  144,  175,  223,  287, 

382. 

to. 

- Wine  duty,  238. 

2. 

~ - Zoology,  271. 

Medical  Science ,  J.  M.’s  letter  on, 
377. 

Medicine ,  directions  for  administer¬ 
ing,  37. 

- Table  of  proportion  of 

doses,  38. 

- - —  Useful  observations  on  mix¬ 
ing,  76. 

- Exorbitant  charges  for,  247. 

- J.  G.’s  letter  on,  247. 

- Editor’s  remarks  on  abusive 

practice  of,  24  S. 

- - A.  C.  R.’s  letter  on,  280. 

Melancholy  and  debility  in  youth, 
162;  causes  of,  163 
Men-mulwives,  J.  T.’s  letter  on,  440. 
Mental  derangement,  recovery  from, 
263. 

Milk  fever ,  245. 

Miscarriages ,  293. 

Mortification ,  poultice  to  check,  44. 
Muscles ,  322. 

Muscular  power,  322. 

N. 

Neck ,  swelling  of  the,  32. 

Nerves,  treatise  on  the,  434, 

Nervous  debility ,  162. 
Night-blindness ,  422.  < 


Night-mare ,  129,  146,  162,  349. 

Nose ,  to  make  a  new  17. 

Nostalgia,  or  pining  for  home,  297. 
Nurses,  a  word  to,  280. 

Nutmeg ,  properties,  &c.  of,  234. 

O. 

/ 

Odontalgia,  261. 

Old  women's  remedies,  32,  43,  64, 
SO,  98,  112,  128,  138,  167,  183, 
204,  217,  232,  245,  263,  278,  299, 
313,  327,  344,  358,  373,  398,  427, 
440. 

Opium-eating ,  78,  196. 

Optics,  experiment  in,  264. 

Optical  Illusion,  111. 

Oxalic  acid,  effects,  tests.  &c.  of,  53, 

103,  127,  167,  313. 


Paragoric ,  caution  in  the  use  of,  7$. 

Pathology,  235. 

Pepper,  qualities  of,  344. 

Phrenology,  114,  140,  159,  170,  191. 

Physicians,  Spanish,  24. 

Pills,  females,  family,  and  purging, 
32. 

Pleurisy ,  277. 

Poultice,  mode  of  making,  32. 

Pregnancy,  advice  on,  214  ;  mis¬ 
taken,  214. 

Punch ,  for  a  cold,  189. 

Pulse,  177,  194. 

Q. 

Quackery ,  Annals  of, 

c. 

- Cathartic’s  letter  on  the  quacks 

of  Ashton- under-line,  378. 

- Cameron  the  water  taster’s  his¬ 
tory,  62. 

-  Cosmopolite’s  letter  on  laws 

against  quacks,  301. 

- Courtenay,  190,  172,  206. 
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THE  SKELETON. 


What  anatomists  call  a  skeleton  is 
the  assemblage  of  all  the  bones  of  the 
human  body,  or,  of  those  of  brutes, 
stript  of  the  flesh,  and  kept  together 
either  by  their  natural  ligaments,  or 
by  artiScial  joinings;  the  difference 
of  the  substances  which  join  the 
bones  has  laid  a  foundation  for  dis¬ 
tinguishing  two  kinds  of  skeletons, 
the  one  natural  and  the  other  artifi¬ 
cial. 

The  skeleton  is  generally  divided 
into  the  head,  the  trunk,  and  the  ex¬ 
tremities. 

The  head  comprehends  the  cranium 
and  the  face. 

The  cranium  is  a  kind  of  osseous- 
box,  formed  of  eight  bones,  these 
are  the  frontal,  the  occipital,  the  two 
parietals,  the  two  temporals,  the  sphe¬ 
noid  e,  and  the  ethmoide  bones. 

The  face  is  formed  of  the  assem¬ 
blage  of  several  pieces,  which  are  in¬ 
cluded  under  two  principal  ones  called 
the  jaws,  one  of  which  is  the  superior, 
and  the  other  the  inferior.  The  su 
perior  is  composed  of  thirteen  bones, 
namely,  the  two  maxillaries,  which 
are  the  largest  and  properly  constitute 
the  superior  jaw  bone,  the  two  bones 
of  the  nose,  the  two  zygomatic  com¬ 
monly  called  the  cheek  bones,  the  two 
ossa  ungues,  the  two  inferior  laminae 
of  the  nose,  the  two  bones  of  the 
palate,  and  the  vomer,  to  which  we 
must  add  sixteen  teeth,  to  wit,  the 
four  incisores,  the  two  canini,  and  the 
ten  molares. 

The  inferior  jaw  consists  of  one 
single  bone  which  also  contains  six¬ 
teen  teeth,  namely,  four  incisores, 
two  canini,  and  ten  molares. 

The  trunk  may  be  divided  into 
three  parts,  one  common,  called  the 
spine,  and  two  proper,  which  are  the 
thorax  or  breast,  and  the  pelvis  or 
bason. 

The  spine  is  a  bony  column,  com¬ 
posed  of  twenty-four  vertebrae,  dis¬ 
tinguished  into  cervical,  dorsal,  and 
lumbar,  and  the  os  sacrum,  to  the 
extremity  of  which  is  joined  another 
bone  called  coccyx. 

The  thorax  or  breast  is  formed  t>y 
tw'enty-four  ribs,  twelve  on  each  side, 
the  seven  superior  of  which  are  called 
the  true,  and  the  five  inferior  the 


false  or  spurious  ribs ;  by  the  sternum, 
which  is  generally  composed  of  tw'o. 
pieces,  and  by  the  dorsal  vertebrae 

The  bason  or  pelvis  is  composed  of 
two  large  bones,  called  the  ossa  inno- 
minata  or  the  bones  <  f  the  haunches, 
which  are  joined  before,  and  behind 
are  fixed  to  the  os  sacrum,  which 
completely  forms  the  pelvis. 

The  skeleton  has  four  extremities," 
two  superior  and  two  inferior  :  each 
superior  extremity  is  divided  into  the 
shoulder,  the  os  humeri,  the  fore-arm 
and  the  hand. 

The  shoulder  is  composed  of  two 
pieces,  one  anterior  called  the  clavicle, 
and  another  posterior  called  the  omo- 
>plata,  the  arm  properly  so  called  con¬ 
sists  only  of  one  bone,  called  the  hu¬ 
merus.  The  fore-arm  comprehends 
two,  called  the  radius  and  the  ulna. 

The  hand  is  distinguished  into 
three  parts,  to  wit,  the  carpus -or  wrist, 
which  is  composed  of  eight  bones, 
the  metacarpus,  which  consists  of 
four,  and  the  fingers,  which  are  five 
in  number,  and  each  of  which  is 
formed  of  three  pieces  called  pha¬ 
langes. 

Each  inferior  extremity  is  divided 
into  the  thigh,  leg,  and  foot.  The 
thigh  consists  only  of  one  bone  called 
the  femur.  The  leg  is  composed  of 
two  large  bones  called  the  tibia  and 
the  fibula,  and  a  small  one  called  the 
patella. 

The  foot,  as  well  as  the  hand,  is 
divided  into  three  parts,  to  wit,  the 
tarsus,  the  metatarsus,  and  the  toes. 
The  tarsus  is  composed  of  seven  bones, 
namely,  the  astragalus,  the  calcaneum 
or  bone  of  the  heel,  the  os  naviculare 
or  scaphoides,  the  cuboides,  and  the 
three  ossa  cuneiformia. 

The  metatarsus  is  composed  of  five 
pieces,  and  the  toes  are  five  in  num¬ 
ber,  the  largest  of  which  is  composed 
of  two  bones,  and  each  of  the  rest  of 
three,  which  are  called  the  phalanges. 

There  are  also  several  little  bones 
which  are  not  generally  preserved  in 
the  skeleton,  such  as  the  small  bones 
of  the  ear.  the  os  hyoides  and  the  ses- 
amorde  bones. 

We  may  easily  compute  the  num¬ 
ber  of  all  the  bones  which  generally 
compose  the  skeleton  of  an  adult  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  enumeration  I  have 
made ;  namely,  fifty-four  in  the  head. 
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fifty-four  in  the  trunk,  taking  the 
coccyx  for  one  piece,  and  the  sternum, 
for  two,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  in  the  extremities,  which  in  all 
make  two  hundred  and  thirty-two,  to 
which  if  we  add  the  eight  bones  of 
the  ear  and  the  three  principal  pieces 
of  the  os  hyoides,  we  shall  find  that 
the  total  amounts  to  two  hundred  and 
forty-three,  without  including  the  se- 
samoide  boms. 


SCROFULA. 

(Continued  for  page  436,  vol.  L) 

TrtE  languor  and  debility  which 
prevail  in  scrofula,  naturally  indicate 
the  necessity  of  employing  a  plentiful 
supply  of  wholesome  nourishment  in 
such  quantity  as  the  stomach  can 
bear  without  being  overloaded,  and  of 
this  light  animal  food  ought  to  form  a 
fair  proportion.  The  quantity  must  be 
regulated  by  the  appetite  and  powers  of 
digestion.  Milk,  puddings,  rice,  and 
other  farinaceous  substances,  ought  to 
constitute  the  remainder  of  the 
patient’s  diet.  When  there  is  oc¬ 
casional  atomy  in  the  stomach  and 
languor,  a  moderate  allowance  of  wine 
will  be  likely  to  prove  salutary  ;  but  it 
will  be  best  to  give  it  between  meals 
with  a  bit  of  bread  or  cake. 

To  ward  off  an  attack  of  the  disease, 
in  those  who  show  a  predisposition  to 
it,  it  will  be  advisable  that  they  take 
every  day  regular  and  moderate  ex¬ 
ercise,  continued  sufficiently  long  to 
dispose  them  to  rest,  without  inducing 
any  degree  of  fatigue.  When  the 
patient  is  either  too  young  or  too 
weakly  to  take  sufficient  exercise,  by 
exertions  of  his  own,  external  fric¬ 
tions,  assiduously  applied, and  persisted 
in  for  a  length  of  time  are  usually 
substituted,  and  in  young  children  in 
particular,  have  been  practised  in 
many  cases  with  a  very  good  effect. 

Another  highly  important  external 
application  is  bathing  the  body  ;  the 
bath  may  be  either  warm  or  cold, 
simple  or  impregnated  with  various 
medical  substances.  Cold  bathing, 
especially  in  the  sea,  is  a  remedy  uni¬ 
versally  employed  in  scrofula,  and 
apparently  with  the  greatest  advantage 
in  many  cases,  for  it  appears  not 
only  to  improve  the  person’s  health 
and  strength,  but  likewise  to  promote 


the  dispersion  of  enlarged  glands,  and 
the  resolution  of  indolent  ^swellings  in 
the  joints,  even  after  they  have  at¬ 
tained  a  considerable  size.  But  in 
order  that  cold  bathing  may  be  prac¬ 
tised  with  safety  and  advantage,  the 
constitution  should  have  vigour  to 
sustain  the  shock  of  immersion  with¬ 
out  inconvenience  ;  if  the  immersion 
be  succeeded  by  a  general  glow  over 
the  surface  of  the  body,  and  the 
patient  feels  cheerful,  and  has  a  keen 
appetite,  we  may  conclude  the  bath 
agrees  with  him  ;  but  if  he  shivers  on 
coming  out  of  the  water,  continues 
chilled,  and  becomes  'drowsy,  we  may 
be  assured  that  the  cold  bathing  will 
not  prove  serviceable,  and  ought  there¬ 
fore  to  be  discontinued.  In  all  weakly 
patients  the  immersion  should  be 
momentary. 

When  any  doubt  is  entertained  with 
regard  to  the  probable  effects  of  cold 
bathing,  it  will  be  a  prudent  precau¬ 
tion  to  premise  the  use  of  a  warm  bath, 
which  is  often  serviceable  in  those 
cases  of  scrofulous  weakness, which  for¬ 
bid  the  employment  of  a  cold  one. 
One  great  advantage  of  warm  bathing, 
is  to  relieve  a  certain  dryness  of  the 
skin,  which  often  accompanies  scro¬ 
fulous  emaciation  and  weakness,  and 
occasion  much  oppression  and  distress. 
A  small  number  of  immersions  is  in 
general  sufficient  to  accomplish  the 
object  and  to  prepare  the  patient  for  the 
safe  and  beneficial  use  of  the  cold  bath, 
though  when  a  great  degree  of  scro¬ 
fulous  debility  prevails,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  continue  the  warm  bath¬ 
ing  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  im¬ 
mersions  a  week,  for  some  time. 

At  the  commencement  of  a  course  of 
warm  bathing,  an  immersion  of  from 
twelve  to  twenty  minutes,  with  a 
temperature  of  M'ater  varying  from  90 
to  100  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer, 
may  be  recommended  ;  but  persons 
much  accustomed  to  the  practice  of 
warm  bathing  in  general,  remain 
longer  at  a  time  in  the  bath,  and  use  a 
higher  temperature  of  heat. 

To  promote  the  efficacy  of  the  warm 
bath,  frictions,  with  some  stimulant 
substance  are  often  employed  and  with 
advantage,  particularly  in  certain  cases 
of  scaly  scrofulous  eruptions,  and  some 
of  the  more  solid  kinds. 

,,  The  clothing  of  scrofulous  patients 
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ought  to  be  of  such  a  nature  as  com¬ 
pletely  to  protect  the  wearers  against 
any  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and 
to  keep  them  comfortable  and  warm. 
A  flannel  dress  ought  therefore  to  be 
worn  next  the  skin  in  cold  weather. 
The  reason  why  weakly  people  so 
sensibly  feel  the  vicissitudes  of  weather 
in  this  country  is,  that  in  general  they 
are  too  thinly  clad,  and  this  incon¬ 
venience  has  been  much  encreased  of 
late  by  the  airy  and  light  modern 
attire,  adopted  by  our  fashionable 
females.  In  very  bad  cases,  a  change 
of  climate  may  be  advisable  ;  but 
when  circumstances  will  not  admit 
of  this,  artificial  warmth  by  fires  or  a 
stove  must  be  substituted. 

Every  weakly  scrofulous  person  who 
wishes  to  recruit  his  health  and  strength, 
should  retire  to  bed  early  at  night, 
rise  early  in  the  morning,  and  if  pos¬ 
sible  select  for  his  residence  a  situation 
where  the  air  is  pure  and  dry.  It  is  in¬ 
deed  the  unavoidable  lot  of  the  poor 
in  large  towns,  and  particularly  in 
manufacturing  ones,  to  inhabit  cellars, 
or  other  cold,  confined,  damp,  and  ill- 
ventilated  places. 

It  is  generally  recommended  to 
scrofulous  persons,  who  use  sea  bath¬ 
ing,  to  drink  a  little  of  the  water  daily, 
that  it  may  act  as  a  gentle  purgative, 
and  empty  the  intestinal  tube  of  all 
feculent  matters.  When  not  at  the 
sea-side,  a  solution  of  any  of  the 
neutral  salts,  such  as  the  potassse 
tartras,  potassae  sulphas,  &c.  may  be 
substituted. 

The  submuriate  of  mercury  is, 
however,  by  far  the  most  celebrated 
of  all  the  purgative  medicines  which 
have  been  employed  in  the  treatment 
of  scrofula,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  a 
serviceable  remedy  in  many  stages  of 
the  disease.  To  enjoy  its  beneficial 
effects,  however,  with  safety,  there 
must  be  care  taken  to  avoid  giving  it 
in  so  large  a  quantity  as  to  produce 
the  specific  effects  of  mercury  to  any 
extent  ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  any 
deep  mercurial  impression  on  the  sys¬ 
tem  aggravates  every  symptom  of  scro¬ 
fula.  The  hydragyri  submurias  how¬ 
ever,  when  cautiously  used  in  moderate 
doses,  so  as  to  act  merely  as  an  altera¬ 
tive,  or  gentle  purgative  agrees,  well 
with  scrofulous  complaints,  and  greatly 
contributes  to  discuss  tumours,  and 


resolve  indurations  of  such  a  nature. 
But  to  produce  the  desired  effect,  this 
alterative  course  must  be  continued 
for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  carefully 
watching  its  effect,  lest  it  should  ex¬ 
ceed  the  prescribed  bounds,  and  pro¬ 
duce  any  ptyalism  or  severe  purging. 
The  dose  must  be  regulated  by  the  age 
of  the  patient,  and  other  circumstances, 
A  few  weeks  trial  will  be  sufficient  to 
determine  the  probability  of  its  remov¬ 
ing  or  relieving  the  complaint. 

To  be  Continued. 


ON  ANTIPATHIES. 


Singular  as  it  may  appear,  yet  it  is 
not  the  less  true,  that  there  are  found 
persons,  who  assume  all  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  terror^upon  the  approach  of 
things  utterly  unworthy  of  regard,  of  an 
apprehensive  nature,  and  as  incapable 
of  giving  any  ground  for  fear ;  for 
instance,  the  “  poor  beetle  which  we 
trample  under  foot,”  should  it  cross 
their  walk,  or  an  insect  which  lives  in 
mid  air,  should  it  wing  its  way  within 
the  compass  of  their  sight,  immediately 
betray  all  the  symptoms  of  the  most 
unjustifiable  cowardice,  and  shrink 
from  it  as  from  some  imminent 
danger.  Though  such  may  be  found 
among  the  male  sex,  it  is  more  fre¬ 
quent  to  be  traced  among  the  females ; 
when  observed  in  the  former,  how 
contemptible  it  makes  them  appear ; 
and  to  what  cause  we  know  not  to 
ascribe  it,  neither  can  imagine  how 
such  trifles  should  terrify ;  it  is  beneath 
the  dignity  of  man,  a  stain  upon  the 
noble  rank  he  bears  in  creation,  to 
behold  him  shrink  with  horror,  from 
what,  by  its  very  constitution,  and 
the  very  order  of  things,  is  under  his 
controul,  subject  to  his  will,  and  in 
his  power  either  to  save  or  destroy ; 
the  latter  we  hope  his  humanity  will 
prevent;  and  his  delight  to  see  the 
creatures  over  whom  he  has  power  in¬ 
spire  the  former,  when  he  observes  the 
helpless  reptile  in  need  of  an  assisting 
hand,  and  study  not  willingly  to  injure 
that,  which  should  he  hurt  it,  is  not  in 
his  power  to  heal ;  he  may  preserve 
life,  but  cannot  give  it;  but  there  are 
those,  whose  timidity  would  equally 
prevent  the  one  as  the  other :  did  they 
but  reflect,  they  must  undoubtedly  see 
the  folly  and  ridiculousness  of  such 
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an  ungrounded  cause  of  alarm  and 
absurd  exposure  of  their  temerity. — 
Among  the  females  it  may  be  ac¬ 
counted  for,  we  think,  upon  the  ground 
of  a  false  delicacy.  A  lady  brought  up 
in  the  modern  school  of  refinement, 
imagines  she  must  show  her  sensibility, 
and  not  let  an  object  pass  her  eye, 
which  at  all  assumes  an  unpleasant  or 
disagreeable  form,  without  shrinking 
from  it  with  abhorrence  ;  thus  a  poor 
harmless  reptile,  which  ought  to  in¬ 
terest  by  ils  singularity,  or  attract  by  its 
complicated  form,  and  should  become 
the  object  of  curiosity  and  observation, 
is  passed  by  with  manifestations  of 
disgust ;  thus  preventingthe  possibility 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  its,  per¬ 
haps,  wonderful  organization ;  which 
but  for  such  a  ridiculous  ostentation 
of  refined  delicacy,  might  have  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  mind  much  valuable 
knowledge  by  its  singular  habits,  and 
prove  the  source  of  much  rational 
speculation,  or  excite  a  desire  to  obtain 
a  nearer  and  more  complete  conception 
of  its  manners  and  pursuits;  when 
probably  many  a  valuable  and  useful 
hint  in  the  economy  if  its  life  might 
be  observed,  which,  by  a  reflecting 
mind,  might  be  improvedjand  rendered 
expedient  to  adopt  in  many  concerns 
connected  with  our  comfort.  All  this, 
the  folly  of  many  prevents:  how  often 
has  that  poor  and  harmless  insect  the 
spider,  met  an  untimely  death,  solely 
owing  to  these  absurd  antipathies. 
What  creature,  if  attentively  surveyed, 
can  be  more  beautiful ;  how  variegated 
are  its  colours, how  diversified  its  marks, 
and  singular  its  mode  of  life ;  it  spins 
its  web,  and  waits  with  the  utmost 
patience,  to  entangle  some  wandering 
fly,  on  which  it  feeds  ;  what  doth  it  in 
this  more  than  other  brutes?  Doth  not 
the  lion  prey  on  its  brother  brute, 
the  towering  eagle  on  its  sister  bird, 
the  ponderous  whale  and  ravenous 
shark,  upon  the  finny  tribes,  thapswim 
the  deep?  And  man,  even  man,  doth 
he  not  feed*  too,  on  what  once  had  life? 
Does  he  not  make  all  nature  pamper 
to  his  taste,  and  yield  its  produce  for 
his  use  ?  Why  then  should  a  poor 
reptile  be  scorned  the  more,  for  what 
his  very  judge  thinks  it  not  wrong 
himself  to  do  ?  A  frog,  too,  how  often 
has  it  unwittingly  thrown  many  a 
fantastic  lady  into  a  faintingfit,  and 


caused  much  more  concern  than  has 
the  tidings  of  a  fellow  creature’s  death : 
should  it  deign  to  hop  across  her  path, 
she  shrieks,  and  soon  are  all  her  nerves 
unstrung, till  hartshorn,  air,  and  water 
renovates  her  frame.  If  we  tell  those 
who  show  so  dastard  a  timidity  of  their 
folly,  some  specious  plea  they  have  to 
meet  your  observations;  they  will  talk 
of  their  weak  nerves,  their  debilitated 
system,  their  natural  antipathies,  and 
otherreasons  too  numerous  to  mention, 
as  irremediable, and  not  to  be  overcome, 
which  is  generally  false ;  for  the  truth  is, 
they  neither  wish  or  try  to  be  dispos¬ 
sessed  of  them,  imagining  it  adds  an  in¬ 
terest,  and  excites  a  sympathy  for  their 
terrors.  But  still  it  makes  not  the  folly 
less,  nor  renders  false  the  assertion, 
that  such  ridiculous  fears  may  be 
irradicated.  I  have  known  it  done,  and 
by  those  who  possessed  a  weak  nervous 
system  too;  for  the  truth  was,  they  liked 
to  show  how  refined  was  their  suscep¬ 
tibility,  and  how  acute  their  feelings  : 
until  they  were  brought. to  see  unrea¬ 
sonableness,  they  could  no  more  bear 
such  sights  than  others ;  but  upon  re¬ 
flection,  being  convinced  of  its  absur¬ 
dity,  they,  by  determined  efforts  of  their 
minds,  when  their  antipathies  present¬ 
ed  themselves,  and  calling  forth  the 
dignity  of  their  nature  with  a  resolu¬ 
tion  to  conquer,  they  overcame  all,  and 
at  length  could  behold,  calmly  and 
without  dread  what  had  oftentimes 
formerly  brought  on  fits  of  fainting, 
and  alarmed  those  near  them  by  their 
sudden  shrieks,  and  loud  exclamations 
of  terror. — To  the  timid  and  the 
affected  Antipathist  we  would  say, 
and  with  which $we  conclude  ‘‘go 
thou  and  do  likewise.’’ 

T.  N. 

June,  1824. 


FOOD  POISONED  BY  COPPER 
VESSELS. 


Many  kinds  of  viands  are  frequently 
impregnated  with  copper,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  employment  of  cook¬ 
ing  utensils  made  of  that  metal.  By 
the  use  of  such  vessels  in  dressing 
food,  we  are  daily  liable  to  be  poi¬ 
soned  ;  as  almost  ail  acid  vegetables, 
as  wrell  as  sebaceous  or  pinguid  sub¬ 
stances,  employed  in  culinary  prepa¬ 
rations,  act  upon  copper,  and  dissolve 
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a  portion  of  it ;  and  too  many  exam¬ 
ples  are  met  with  of  fatal  conse¬ 
quences  having  ensued  from  eating 
food,  which  had  been  dressed  in 
copper  vessels  not  well  cleaned  from 
the  oxide  of  copper,  which  they  had 
contracted  by  being  exposed  to  the 
action  of  air  and  moisture. 

The  inexcusable  negligence  of  per¬ 
sons  who  make  use  of  copper  vessels 
has  been  productive  of  mortality,  so 
much  more  terrible,  as  they  have  ex¬ 
erted  their  action  on  a  great  number 
of  persons  at  once.  The  annals  of 
medicine  furnish  too  many  examples 
in  support  of  this  assertion,  to  render 
it  necessary  to  insist  more  upon  it 
here, 

Mr.  Thiery,  who  wrote  a  thesis  on 
the  noxious  quality  of  copper,  ob¬ 
serves,  that  “  our  food  receives  its 
quantity  of  poison  in  the  kitchen  by 
the  use  of  copper  pans  and  dishes. 
The  brewer  mingles  poison  in  our 
beer,  by  boiling  it  in  copper  vessels. 
The  sugar -baker  employs  copper  pans ; 
the  pastry-cook  bakes  our  tarts  in 
copper  moulds  ;  the  confectioner  uses 
copper  vessels;  the  oilman  boils  his 
pickles  in  copper  or  brass  vessels,  and 
verdigris  is  plentifully  formed  by  the 
action  of  the  vinegar  upon  the  metal. 

"  Though,  after  all,  a  single  dose 
be  hot  mortal,  yet  a  quantity  of  poi¬ 
son,  however  small,  when  taken  at 
every  meal,  must  produce  more  fatal 
effects  than  are  generally  apprehended; 
and  different  constitutions  are  differ¬ 
ently  affected  by  minute  quantities  of 
substances  that  act  powerfully  on  the 
system,” 

The  author  of  a  tract,  entitled. 

Serious  Reflections  on  the  Dangers 
attending  the  Use  of  Copper  Vessels,’  ’ 
asserts  that  a  numerous  and  frightful 
train  of  diseases  is  occasioned  by  the 
poisonous  effects  of  pernicious  mat¬ 
ter  received  into  the  stomach  insen¬ 
sibly  with  our  victuals. 

Diy^ohnson  gives  an  account  of 
the  melancholy  catastrophe  of  three 
men  being  poisoned,  after  excruciating 
sufferings,  in  consequence  of  eating 
food  cooked  in  an  unclean  copper 
vessel,  on  board  the  Cyclops  frigate ; 
and,  besides  these,  thirty-three  men 
became  ill  from  the  same  cause. 

The  following  case  is  related  by  Sir 
George  Raker,  1VL  D, 


c 

’  **  Some  cider  which  had  been 

made  in  a  gentleman’s  family,  being 
thought  too  sour,  was  boiled  with 
honey  in  a  brewing  vessel,  the  rim  of 
which  was  capped  with  lead.  All 
who  drank  this  liquor  were  seized 
with  a  bowel  cholic,  more  or  less  vio¬ 
lently.  One  of  the  servants  died 
very  soon  in  convulsions  ;  several 
others  were  cruelly  tortured  a  long 
time.  The  master  of  the  family  in 
particular,  notwithstanding  all  the  as¬ 
sistance  which  art  could  give  him, 
never  recovered  his  health,  but  died 
miserably,  after  having  for  almost 
three  years  languished  under  a  most 
tedious  and  incurable  malady/’ 

Too  much  care  and  attention  can¬ 
not  be  taken  in  preserving  all  culinary 
utensils  of  copper,  in  a  state  unex¬ 
cept  ionably  fit  for  their  destined  pur¬ 
pose.  They  should  be  frequently 
tinned,  and  kept  thoroughly  clean ; 
nor  should  any  food  ever  be  suffered 
to  remain  in  them  for  a  longer  time 
than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  their 
preparation  for  the  table.  But  the 
sure  preventive  of  its  pernicious  effect, 
is,  to  banish  copper  utensils  from  the 
kitchen  altogether. 

The  following  wholesome  advice  on 
this  subject  is  given  to  cooks  by  the 
author  of  the  excellent  cookery  book 
we  have  before  quoted. 

“  Stew-pans  and  soup-kettles  should 
be  examined  every  time  they  are  used  ; 
these  and  their  covers,  must  be  kept 
perfectly  clean  and  well  tinned,  not 
only  on  the  inside,  but  about  a  couple 
of  inches  on  the  outside ;  so  much 
mischief  arises  from  their  getting  out 
of  repair ;  and,  if  not  kept  nicely 
tinned,  all  your  work  will  be  in  vain  ; 
the  broths  and  soups  will  look  green 
and  dirty,  and  taste  bitter  and  poison¬ 
ous,  and  will  be  spoiled  both  for  the 
eye  and  paia'e,  and  your  credit  will 
be  lost ;  and  as  the  health,  and  even 
the  life,  of  the  family  depends  upon 
this,  the  cook  may  be  sure  her  em¬ 
ployer  had  rather  pay  the  tin-man’s 
bill  than  the  doctor’s.” 

The  senate  of  Sweden,  in  the  vear 
1753,  prohibited  copper  vessels,  and 
“ordered  that  none  but  such  as  were 
made  of  iron  should  be  used  in  their 
fleets  and  armies 
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FRENCH  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE. 

(Continued  from  p.  440,  Vol.  I. 

The  following  Table  is  an  extract 
from  the  registry  of  the  Lying-in  Hos¬ 


pital  at  Dublin,  which  will  clearly 
prove  that  no  other  institution  of  a  si¬ 
milar  description  in  all  Europe  can 
rival  it  in  the  annual  number  of 
births : — 


N umber  of 
Women 
'  delivered. 

Irfants 

born. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Women  de¬ 
livered  of 
Twins. 

Infants 

dead. 

Infants 

born 

dead. 

Women 
dead  after 
accouchement. 

1805 

2220 

2270 

1239 

1031 

f;  50 

51 

138 

12 

1806 

2406 

2451 

1247 

1204 

45 

43 

15 1 

23 

1807  . 

2511 

2555 

1306 

1249  ;  44 

50 

145 

12 

1808 

2665 

2707 

1374 

1333 

42 

49 

149 

13 

1809 

2889 

2935 

1493 

1442  I  45^/env. 

of  3-) 

45 

165 

21 

1810 

2854 

2896 

1546 

1350  |  42 

54 

179 

29 

1811 

2561 

2613 

1363 

1250 

52 

50 

169 

24 

1812 

2676 

2724 

1408 

1316 

48 

45 

137 

43 

1813 

2484 

2544 

1366 

1178 

59  O  deliv- 

Of  3-J 

74 

125 

62 

1814 

2518 

2553 

1323 

1230 

35 

86 

139 

25 

Total. 

25784 

26248 

13665 

12583  l462 

547 

1497 

264 

Since  1757,  the  year  in  which  this 
hospital  was  founded,  upwards  of 
ninety  thousand  females  have  been 
therein  delivered,  and  the  above  Table 
is  the  proportionate  calculation  of 
births  and  deaths  during  the  last  sixty 
years. 

The  average  of  male  infants  to  those 
of  the  other  sex,  is  as  ten  to  nine  ;  the 
proportion  of  infants  dead  after  birth, 
is  one  to  sixteen  ;  of  infants  dead- 
born,  as  one  to  eighteen  ;  of  w'omen 
delivered  of  twrins,  or  of  triple  births, 
as  one  to  fifty-seven. 

Of  women  who  have  died  in  child¬ 
bed,  as  one  to  ninety -three ;  twenty- 
two  women  have  been  delivered  of 
triple  births,  one  only  has  had  four  at 
a  birth. 

This  hospital  is  supported  partly  by 
voluntary  contributions,  and  partly  by 
government.  The  accoucheur  physi¬ 
cian-in-chief  resides  in  the  hospital, 
and  is  removed  every  seventh  year j 
his  two  assistants  remain  also  only  fora 
similar  period. 

The  simple  .cases  of  accouchement 


are  superintended  by  young  students, 
many  of  whom  reside  in  the  hospital, 
and  also  by  other  out-door  pupils,  cf 
three,  six, and  twelve  months  standing. 
The  recompense  which  they  give  for 
the  privilege  of  attending  the  practice 
of  the  physician-accoucheur,  is  the 
only  remuneration  that  he  receives 
during  his  seven  years’  residence  in 
that  department.  No  female  is  ad¬ 
mitted  until  she  feels  the  throes  of  la 
bour  approaching ;  and  the  carriage 
which  conveys  her  from  her  place  of 
habitation  to  the  hosoital,  is  fitted  up 
with  every  accomhflOaation  for  a  ly¬ 
ing-in  bed-room.  Although  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pregnant  women  who  are 
annually  received  at  the  Dublin  hospi¬ 
tal  exceeds  by  one  fourth  that  of  the 
“  Hospice  de  la  Maternite”  at  Paris, 
there  are  more  beds  in  the  latter  esta¬ 
blishment  than  in  tliQ  former.  I  can¬ 
not  avoid  here  noticing  the  “  School 
of  Midwifery,”  which  is  the  most  .ex¬ 
tensive  and  considerable  in  the  three 
kingdoms.  This  one  hospital  of  Dub¬ 
lin  is  almost  as  large,  as  the  j our 
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lying-in  hospitals  of  London  put 
together  !  / 

I  now  resume  my  observations  on 
the  “  Hospice  cle  la  Maternite”  at  Paris. 
In  passing  through  the  wards  of  the 
accouchement  division,  I  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  that  the  women  recently 
delivered  had  not  their  infants  near 
them ;  very  few  of  those  women 
suckle  their  offspring,  they  are  there¬ 
fore  removed  to  the  nursery-division, 
where  other  mothers  apply  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  as  wet-nurses,  and  give  the 
breast  to  an  infant  who  is  most  fre¬ 
quently  not  their  own. 

The  nursery  division  is  in  fact  a 
foundling  hospital,  since,  exclusive  of 
those  infants  whose  mothers,  after  reco¬ 
very,  leave  them  behind,  children  under 
two  years  old  are  received  from  with¬ 
out,  whose  parents  wish  to  be  relieved 
from  supporting  them.  A  porteress 
receives  them  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and 
night,  without  any  written  certificate  of 
the  parentage  of  the  unfortunate  babe, 
thus  consigned  to  the  support  of  pub¬ 
lic  charity.  When  those  children  are 
of  a  feeble  constitution,  one  or  two  of 
them  are  entrusted  to  a  resident  wet- 
nurse;  the  most  healthy  are  sent  to 
country  nurses,  who  arrive  daily,  by 
dozens  to  sell  their  milk  at  the  hospi¬ 
tal.  I  leave  it  to  any  reflecting  mind, 
how  far  those  mercenary  women  can 
feel  an  affection  for  these  poor  orphan 
nurslings. 

According  to  the  report  and  calcula¬ 
tion  of  the  student  midwives ,  twelve 
thousand  individuals,  infants  or  adults, 
are  received  annually  at  the  “  Hospice 
de  la  Maternite;”  and  out  of  this 
number,  they  declare  that  upwards  of 
four  thousand  are  abandoned  by  dis¬ 
tressed  or  unnatural  parents. 

Epidemical  diseases  frequently  exist 
in  extensive  hospitals.  Th ^puerperal 
fever  sometimes  makes  fatal  ravages  at 
the  “  Hospice  de  la  Maternite,”  and 
also  at  the  “  Lying-in  Hospital  of 
Dublin.” 

But  a  disease,  which  seldom  makes 
its  appearance,  except  in  foundling, 
or  other  hospitals  for  infants,  has  car¬ 
ried  off  a  considerable  number  of  per¬ 
sons  in  “  La  Maternite ;  ”1  allude  to  the 
hardening  of  the  cellular  substance. 
This  disease  most  frequently  attacks 
the  extremities,  oftentimes  the  neck, 


the  face,  and  the  abdomen.  The  parts 
affected  become  inflated,  hard,  cold  to 
the  touch,  of  a  murky-red  or  livid 
colour,  and  do  not  yield  to  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  fingers.  When  the  lower 
extremities  appear  spotted  by  it,  the 
sole  of  the  foot  becomes  convex.  The 
dissection  exhibits  the  mesenteric 
glands,  and  generally  all  the  lym¬ 
phatic  glands  very  much  developed  ; 
the  cellular  tissue  swollen  by  a  yellow¬ 
ish  serousness  coagulable  in  boiling 
water.  This  disease,  when  the  cheeks 
are  affected  by  it,  presents  many 
symptoms  analagous  to  those  of 

The  appearance,  the  position  of 
the  body,  and  the  sensations  ex¬ 
cited  by  the  touch,  are,  very  dif¬ 
ferent  in  the  two  affections.  The 
dissection  also  proves  their  nature  to 
be  of  a  distinct  kind,  for  in  the  tetanus 
we  very  seldom  find  any  phenomenon 
against  nature  when  we  perform  the 

The  trismus 

nascentiuniy  or  infantile  lock-jaw, 
attacks  a  great  number  of  newly-born 
children  in  the  “Dublin  Hospital;” 
and  although  I  have  attended  at  tlie 
opening  ot  the  bodies  of  different  sub¬ 
jects  that  have  died  victims  to  it,  I 
never  discovered  the  least  morbid  al¬ 
teration  in  the  throat.,  neck,  thorax, 
abdomen,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the 
body. 


DIET  AND  REGIMEN  IN 
FEVERS. 


In  the  management  of  fevers,  one  of 
the  greatest  errors  is  to  s  administer 
wine  and  nourishing  diet  during  its 
first  period,  with  a  view  of  counter¬ 
acting  the  imagined  debility,  at  a  time 
when  the  whole  system,  oppressed  by 
the  action  of  the  causation  of  the  dis¬ 
ease,  must  be  overwhelmed  by  addi¬ 
tional  excitements,  and  too  nourish¬ 
ing  diet,  which  greatly  increase  all 
the  attending  symptoms;  particularly 
heat  and  dryness  of  the  skin,  thirst, 
head-ache,  delirium  ; — hurrying  the 
milder,  into  the  most  dangerous  pete¬ 
chial  form  of  the  disease.  W ant  of 
appetite  is  one  of  the  symptoms  pro¬ 
minently  complained  of  by  the  friends 
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of  the  sick  at  every  visit  made  by  the 
medical  attendant.  It  is  a  popular 
notion,  that  if  the  patient  would  but 
eat,  his  recovery  would  be  speedy ; 
and  no  sooner  does  the  appetite  fail, 
than  the  cook,  the  confectioner,  and 
chemist,  are  called  into  action  to  re¬ 
dress  this  atrocious  calamity ,  and 
caudles,  condiments,  and  tonics,  pave 
the  way  for  bleeding,  purging,  and 
water-gruel  !  The  idea,  however,  of 
strengthening  the  patient  at  this 
time,  by  giving  him  nourishment, 
is  rendered  in  a  great  degree  impracti¬ 
cable  by  nature  having  wisely  de¬ 
prived  him  of  appetite  for  food,  which 
salutary  monition  should  be  observed ; 
— the  only  nourishment  at  this  time 
nature  requires,  is  water,  toast-water, 
thin  gruel,  rennet-whey,  ripe  fruit, 
and  pure  air.  The  way  for  friends  to 
serve  the  patient  infinitely  most  at  this 
time,  is  strict  attention  to  his  personal 
comforts,  such  as  frequent  changes  of 
clean  linen,  bed-clothes,  &c.  and  a 
kind  supply  of  these  is  necessary; 
and  while  we  endeavour  to  avoid  -  ab¬ 
surd  and  exploded  doctrines  of  former 
ages,  we  should  as  much  as  possible 
combine  ancient  experience  with  mo¬ 
dern  improvements. 

Sydenham,  complimented  by  the 
title  of  the  English  Hippocrates,  has 
given  so  exact  a  description  of  this 
simple  mode  of  cure,  that  it  would 
have  been  fortunate  for  the  human 
race  had  all  succeeding  authors  only 
copied  him,  or  otherwise  merely  im¬ 
proved  upon  his  practice.  “  Fre¬ 
quently,”  says  he,  “  when  called  to 
“  persons  of  low  circumstances,  I 
*'  order  them  to  do  nothing  else, 
u  alter  bleeding  and  vomiting,  when 
necessary,  but  to  keep  their  bed, 
il  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
u  distemper,  and  to  sip  only  bailey- 
‘‘  water,  gruel,  aud  the  like ;  to  drink 
k‘  moderately  of  small  beer,  to  quench 
“  their  thirst,  and  to  exhibit  a  clyster 
“  of  milk  and  sugar  every  day.  To- 
wards  the  end  of  the  fever,  I  al- 
“  lowed  them  now  and  then  a  little 
“  stronger  malt-liquor,”  in  place  of 
“  cordials  such  as  the  monstrous 
alexipharmics,  the  Venice  Treacle , 
Cordial  Water  of  Saxony,  &c.,  the 
supposed  preservatives  horn  conta¬ 
gion,  or  to  correct  or  expel  it  from 
the  body,  with  which  substances  all¬ 


powerful  fashion  then  rendeied  it  re¬ 
quisite  to  drench  such  as  could  afford 
to  be  poisoned.  Whereas  in  our  days 
the  tonic,  or  what  is  commonly  called 
the  routine  practice,  viz.  indiscrimi¬ 
nate,  or  premature  and  destructive  li¬ 
bations  of  wine,  every  four  hours  a 
bark  draught,  particular  doses  of 
camphor,  jalep  and  opium,  succeeded 
the  alexiterical  stimulants  of  former 
ages ;  to  which  erroneous  notions, 
professional  as  well  as  popular,  the 
lives  of  millions  of  human  beings  must 
since  Sydenham’s  time,  1.689,  have 
fallen  a  sacrifice  ;  which  awful  fact 
might  be  readily  proved  from  induc¬ 
tion  and  mathematical  calculation. * 

OF  HANGING. 


Though  this  is  a  very  common  mode 
of  violent  death,  it  is  seldom  that  we 
hear  of  it  as  an  act  of  homicide.  The 
majority  of  cases  in  which  we  are 
called  to  assist  investigation,  belong 
to  suicide.  As,  however,  persons 
have  been  murdered  even  in  this  way, 
it  ought  to  be  noticed  here. 

Hanging  implies  the  suspension  of 
a  person  by  means  of  a  cord  or  other 
ligature  round  the  neck ;  whereby 
the  usual  circumstances  of  suffocation 
are  ;induced,  accompanied  by  some 
that  are  peculiar  to  this  mode  of  tak¬ 
ing  away  life. 

These  are,  for  the  most  part,  a  dis¬ 
colouration  and  impression  upon  the 
neck,  made  by  the  cord ;  lividity  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  body  ;  distortion 
of  countenance ;  swelling  and  pro¬ 
jection  of  the  eyes,  while  sometimes 
they  are  suffused  with  blood  ;  the 
tongue  is  occasionally  wounded  by  the 
convulsive  motion  of  the  jaws,  and 
frequently  thrust  out  of  the  mouth. 
Sometimes  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx 
are  fractured  ;  and  luxation  occasion¬ 
ally  occurs  among  the  vertebrae  of  the 
neck,  generally  between  the  atlas  and 
dentoides.  This  luxation  chiefly 
takes  place  in  heavy  persons,  or  in 
those  who  may  have  fallen  from  a 
height  upon  the  end  of  the  rope,  or 
where  attempts  have  been  made  to 
hasten  death  by  increasing  the  weight 
of  the  body.  So  violent  also  is  this 
sort  of  death,  that  fceces,  urine,  and 
semen,  are  often  expelled.  These, 
and  whatever  other  marks  may  indi- 
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cate  death,  by  hanging,  there  have 
been  ample  opportunities  of  verify¬ 
ing  in  the  bodies  of  criminals  who 
have  undergone  the  sentence  of  the 

law. 

Some  authors,  (and  among  others 
Plouquet,)  consider  pressure  on  the 
brain  as  the  ratio  moriendi  in  this 
sort  of  death.  Death  by  suffocation, 
in  whatever  way,  may  be  accompa¬ 
nied  by  apoplexy,  as  a  link  in  the 
chain  of  phenomena. 

Two  questions  call  for  solution  here 
— 1st.  Was  the  person  alive  when 
suspended,  or  hung  up  after  death  ? 
2d.  Did  he  hang  himself,  or  was  he 
hung  by  others  ? 

First.  Was  the  person  suspended 
while  yet  alive,  or  had  he  been  pre¬ 
viously  killed  in  some  other  way,  and 
then  placed  in  this  situation  to  avert 
suspicion  ? 

We  may  consider  the  appearance 
of  the  characteristic  marks  in  the 
body,  unattended  with  other  derange¬ 
ments,  as  conclusive  with  regard  to 
the  prior  part  of  the  question.  But 
perplexity  may  arise  when  these,  or 
part  of  them,  are  found  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  other  signs  of  violent  death. 
Where  a  body  is  found  suspended, 
and  none  of  the  tokens  of  this  spe¬ 
cies  of  death  are  discoverable,  it  may 
be  safely  assumed  that  the  person  was 
not  alive  when  hung.  We  must  then 
seek  for  a  different  cause  of  death. 
It  may  be  poison — and  this  is  to  be 
suspected  where  no  marks  of  external 
violence  are  visible.  What  our  duty 
is  in  such  a  case  need  not  be  repeated. 

There  may  be  wounds,  or  bruises  ; 
of  the  fatality  of  which  we  must  judge 
from  the  circumstances  already  men¬ 
tioned,  in  reference  to  bodies  found 
in  the  water.  It  is,  however,  possible, 
that  perplexity  may  arise  here  ;  for 
there  have  been  instances  where 
wounds  have  been  inflicted  while  the 
person  was  actually  suspended  ;  even 
by  his  own  hands.  De  Haen  records 
the  case  of  a  suicide,  who,  while 
hanging,  inflicted  several  wounds 
upon,  his  face.  These,  however,  we 
can  hardly  suppose  to  have  been  the 
real  cause  of  death.  In  such  a  case, 
the  extent  of  the  wound,  and  the 
parts  concerned,  would  point  out 
the  true  cause.  Wounds  in  the 


throat,  to  a  certain  extent,  are  not 
necessarily  mortal. 

Wounds  may,  in  such  cases,  be 
accidental.  Dr.  Male  supposes  one 
in  which  a  person  by  swinging  him¬ 
self  off  with  violence,  may  break  the 
rope,  and  wound  himself  by  falling 
upon  articles  of  furniture;  yet  after¬ 
wards  hanging  himself  again. 

Where  the  person  has  been  hanged 
alive,  we  might  expect  to  find  the 
discolouration  caused  by  the  rope, 
very  distinct,  and  passing  all  round 
the  neck,  because  the  blood  forced 
out  of  the  vessels  while  yet  in  circu¬ 
lation,  must  be  in  greater  quantity 
than  it  could  be  after  circulation  has 
ceased.  Some  discolouration,  however, 
will  take  place  even  then,  though  to  a 
less  degree,  and  in  an  interrupted  line. 
The  perplexity  most  likely  to  arise 
will  be  in  cases  of  homicide  of  this 
kind  where  the  person  is  first  strangled 
and  then  hung.  Of  strangling  I  shall 
presently  speak  ;  in  the  meantime  it 
is  necessary  to  observe,  that  if  we 
discover  two  circles  round  the  neck, 
the  one  lower  and  more  discoloured 
than  the  other,  writh  the  marks  of 
death  by  suffocation,  such,  perhaps, 
ought  to  be  the  conclusion.  It  will 
be  strengthened  by  the  absence  of  in¬ 
jury  among  the  cervical  vertebrae : 
some  who  have  examined  particularly 
into  cases  of  this  nature,  deny  that 
luxation  takes  place  from  mere  sus¬ 
pension,  without  additional  violence, 
but  as  we  can  hardly  suppose  a  case 
of  homicide  by  suspension,  in  which 
such  violence  will  not  be  resorted  to, 
the  absence  of  luxation,  combined 
with  the  two  marks,  will  corroborate 
the  conclusion  that  the  deceased  was 
first  strangled  and  then  hung. 

Secondly.  Is  it  a  case  of  homi¬ 
cide  or  suicide  ?  Was  the  person 
forcibly  killed  in  this  manner  by 
others,  or  did  he  hang  himself  ?  Ex¬ 
cept.  in  the  instance  of  children,  or 
of  persons  extremely  feeble,  such  as 
the  diseased,  exhausted,  or  intoxi¬ 
cated,  it  is  very  difficult  to  hang  an 
individual  against  his  will,  unless  the 
situation  be  remote,  and  no  interrup¬ 
tion  likely  to  take  place;  or  the  as¬ 
sailants  be  numerous  and  powerful 
enough  (as  in  the  notorious  instance 
of  Porteus)  to  set  all  interference  at 
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defiance.  Dexterity,  despatch,  and 
apparatus  of  some  kind,  must  be  ne¬ 
cessary  in  all  such  cases ;  nay,  it  is 
perhaps  not  going  too  far  to  say,  that 
a  man  cannot  be  hung  alive  by  others, 
unless  his  hands  be  previously  tied, 
and  probably  his  legs  also.  Let  it  be 
granted,  however,  that  the  thing  has 
been  done,  and  the  body  is  afterwards 
discovered  hanging,  and  quite  dead. 
In  addition  to  the  intrinsic  evidence 
from  inspecting  the  state  of  the  parts, 
the  external  circumstances  must  be 
taken  into  account.  The  character, 
situation,  and  previous  state  of  mind, 
of  the  deceased  ;  the  place  in  which 
the  body  is  found ;  and  the  attend¬ 
ant  marks  of  robbery,  together  .with 
other  considerations,  will  assist  the 
enquiries  of  justice.  To  these  may 
be  added  the  signs,  or  absence  of 
signs,  of  scuffle  and  resistance ;  if  in 
the  open  air,  the  state  of  the  ground, 
and  if  in  an  apartment,  that  of  the  fur¬ 
niture,  which  may  be  supposed  to  be 
in  confusion—  (though  cool  and 
crafty  murderers  might  be  attentive 
to  this  circumstance)  —  and  in  all 
cases  the  state  of  the  hands  and  dress 
of  the  deceased  will  probably  indicate 
the  fact  of  resistance — and  vice  versa. 

People  have  been  accidentally 
hanged,  for  the  most  part  through  im- 
rudence  ;  as  in  the  instance  of  the 
oy  mentioned  by  Dr.  Male.  This 
has  frequently  occurred  among  chil¬ 
dren,  from  an  ignorant  curiosity, 
which,  in  places,  where  the  event  is 
rare,  prevails  among  them,  when  a 
public  execution  takes  place.  We 
can  hardly  ever  suppose  it  to  arise 
from  pure  accident ;  for  people  never 
have  occasion  to  fasten  one  end  of  a 
rope  round  their  necks,  and  the  other 
to  a  fixed  point,  unless  with  some  de¬ 
sign.  A  girl,  aged  thirteen,  came  by 
her  death,  however,  in  this  way  in 
April,  1821,  in  Northamptonshire. 
She  was  swinging  in  a  brew-house, 
and  near  the  rope  used  by  her  for 
that  purpose,  was  another  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  drawing  up  slaughtered  sheep. 
In  the  course  ot  the  exercise  her  head 
got  through  a  noose  of  the  second 
cord,  which  pulled  her  out  of  the 
swung,  and  kept  her  suspended  at  a 
considerable  height  till  dead. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  pre¬ 
vent  criminals  from  paying  the  for¬ 


feit  of  their  lives  to  justice,  by  secu¬ 
ring  them  against  the  full  effects  of 
suspension.  In  what  way  this  may 
have  been  done,  I  need  not  explain  ; 
but  such  attempts  may  be  rendered 
completely  abortive  by  the  executive 
power,  if  suspicion  be  excited.  Whe¬ 
ther  in  any  instance  the  project  has 
actually  succeeded,  is  perhaps  scarcely 
to  be  ascertained.  It  is  one,  how¬ 
ever,  in  which  no  professional  man 
of  character  would  chuse  to  be  con¬ 
cerned.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
seems  good  reason  to  believe  that 
means  have  been  successfully  employed 
for  the  resuscitation  of  some  who 
have  apparently  undergone  the  sen¬ 
tence  of  the  law  ;  but  this  is  a  point 
belonging  rather  to  the  curative  art, 
and  more  allied  to  criminal  than  le¬ 
gitimate  deportment  on  the  part  of 
the  medical  practitioner. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Adviser. 

Sir, 

Malicious  and  incorrect  statements 
tending  to  injure  the  character  and 
prospects  of  Mr.  Friedeberg  having 
been  submitted  to  the  Public  through 
the  Medium  of  your  Journal,  I  take 
the  liberty  of  offering  a  few  remarks 
which  I  trust,  in  common  justice  to 
the  individual,  you  wdll  do  me  the  fa¬ 
vor  to  insert. 

Cordially  as  I  participate  in  the 
feelings  and  motives  which  actuate  you 
in  the  exposure  of  empiricism,  and 
ready  as  1  shall  always  be  found  in 
using  my  humble  efforts  towards  the 
destruction  of  those  nests  of  infamous 
pretenders  whose  artifices  are  but  too 
successful  in  producing  devastation  on 
the  purses  and  constitutions  of  the  de¬ 
luded  and  unwary,  1  am  still  inclined 
to  pursue  that  system  of  generosity 
which  I  consider  due  from  man,  to 
man,  by  investigating  with  accuracy 
and  minuteness  any  statement  or  re¬ 
presentation  made  to  me  against  an 
individual,  before  I  hold  him  out  as 
an  example  for  public  censure.  Un¬ 
willing  as  I  am  to  sanction  any  inno¬ 
vation  on  the  regular  line  of  practice 
adopted  by  my  professional  brethren, 
1  think  there  are  to  be  found  many, 
so  innovating,  who  are  more  entitled 
to  esteem,  than  reproach ;  and  in  the 
present  instance  it  is  in  my  opinion 
corroborated  by  professional  men  of  ta- 
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lent  and  reputation,  that  every  merit  is 
due  to  Mr  Friedeberg  for  the  great 
exertions  he  has  made  in  obtaining 
professional  acquirement. 

In  submitting  to  your  consideration 
the  knowledge  I  have  of  Mr  Friede¬ 
berg,  and  my  opinion  of  his  character, 
it  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into 
the  minutiae  of  his  puerile  occupations, 
or  attempt  to  refute  the  malicious 
and  false  observations  made  upon 
them, — What  the  Man  is,  not  what  he 
was,  is  the  present  question  ;  for,  did 
I  feel  inclined  to  delineate  the  origin 
and  profession  of  conspicuous  indivi¬ 
duals,  I  might  trace  amongst  our  first 
characters  the  peasant’s  rise  to  nobi¬ 
lity,  the  growth  of  the  druggist’s  boy 
to  one  of  the  first  chemists  of  the 
age,  rich  in  intellectual  endowment, 
the  pride  of  science,  and  the  friend 
of  merit.  How  many  of  out  own  pro¬ 
fession  who  are  now  moving  in  an 
elevated  sphere,  owe  their  rank  in 
society  to  some  adventitious  circum¬ 
stance,  but  for  which,  their  talent 
would  have  remained  in  obscurity 
and  perhaps  indigence  been  their  por¬ 
tion.  If  we  look  back  to  the  early 
period  of  Sir  M  T  Y’s  life  we  find 
him  a  tradesman  in  no  very  extensive 
line  in  a  village  a  few  miles  from 
Limerick ;  but  his  mind  soaring  be¬ 
yond  the  circumscribed  limits  of  a 
counter,  led  him  to  embrace  that 
profession  in  which  he  has  long 
proved  himself  an  ornament.  When 
an  Assistant  Surgeon  in  a  Militia  Re¬ 
giment  accident  introduced  him  to 
Royalty,  and  the  known  discrimina¬ 
tion  of  that  Monarch,  about  whose 
person  he  is  almost  the  constant  at¬ 
tendant,  is  the  best  proof  of  the  supe¬ 
riority  of  his  talent.  Is  ffhere  not, 
then,  greater  merit  due  to  the  man 
who  rises  by  his  own  industry,  than 
to  him,  who,  born  in  the  lap  of  afflu¬ 
ence,  with  all  the  advantages  of  early 
education,  meets  with  prosperity,  with¬ 
out  being  obliged  to  seek  it. 

Accident  introduced  me  to  Mr. 
Friedeberg  near  three  years  since, 
when  he  was  about  taking  the  house 
he  now  occupies :  at  that  period  he 
was  commencing  his  studies  under 
the  different  professors  of  anatomy, 
medicine,  &c.  and  with  a  view  of  en¬ 
abling  himself  to  complete  that  edu¬ 


cation  he  had  commennced,  he  en¬ 
gaged  a  gentleman  of  known  profes¬ 
sional  talent  who  had  been  a  surgeon 
in  the  navy,  and  was  for  a  consider¬ 
able  length  of  time  my  assistant  to 
conduct  a  practice  he  was  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  establish.  On  this  gentleman 
quitting  him,  he  connected  himself 
with  Mr.  Sloane,  who  has  since  con¬ 
ducted  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  those 
who  have  been  under  his  care :  during 
the  whole  of  this  period  Mr.  Friede¬ 
berg  has  been  engaged  in  attending 
the  different  classes,  and  by  his  un¬ 
remitting  assiduity  and  attention  has 
obtained  a  general  knowledge  of  his 
profession,  and  in  many  points  is 
better  qualified  to  practice  it  than 
numbers  whose  diplomas  stare  you 
in  the  face  the  moment  you  enter 
their  surgery.  Mr.  Friedeberg  has 
often  asked  my  opinion  on  different 
cases,  and  subjects;  I  have  had  fre¬ 
quent  opportunities  of  observing  the 
treatment  pursued  in  a  variety  of  dis¬ 
eases  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Sloane, 
and  have  not  found  it  differ  in  point 
of  correctness  and  liberality,  from  that 
of  the  most  popular  and  respectable 
practitioners.  In  Mr.Friedeberg’s  house 
I  have  often  met,  and  held  long  con¬ 
verse  with  professors,  and  medical 
men  of  character  and  reputation, 
whose  unprejudiced  minds,  and  li¬ 
beral  sentiments,  have  induced  them 
to  enter  upon  terms  of  intimacy,  and 
advocate  the  cause  of  him,  whose  cor¬ 
rect  conduct,  and  indefatigable  exer¬ 
tions  to  become  master  of  his  profes¬ 
sion,  entitles  him  to  the  esteem  of 
those  who  know  him.  At  this  mo¬ 
mentous  crisis  of  his  life,  the  hand  of 
calumny  is  busy  in  repudiating  his 
character,  and  by  malicious  and  un¬ 
founded  insinuation,  attempting  to 
prejudice  those  minds  against  him, 
who  are  to  judge,  whether,  or  not  he 
is  entitled  to  receive  that  reward  of 
competency  he  has  sought,  by  labor 
and  perseverance.  This  is  a  cruelty  and 
injustice  seldom  to  be  met  with,  and 
which  has  induced  me,  unasked,  un¬ 
solicited,  to  offer  to  the  public  view, 
that  fair  statement  which  I  trust  may 
be  successful  in  removing  the  veil  of 
prejudice  which  has  been  so  unjustly 
drawn  before  him. 

Should  my  humble  efforts  prove 
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successful,  it  will  produce  that  conso¬ 
lation,  which  is  generally  the  result 
ot  an  impartial  act. 

As  the  case  of  Mr.  Harrop  inserted 
in  one  of  your  Numbers,  wasjsome- 
what  similarly  misrepresented,  and 
met  your  support  in  contradiction,  I 
trust  I  do  not  appeal  in  vain  for  a 
similar  act  of  justice  in  this,  which,  if 
necessary,  will  be  corroborated  by 
other  signatures. 

With  every  wish  for  the  completion 
of  the  work  you  have  undertaken. 

I  am  Sir 

Your  obedient  servant 

H.  R.  NEWBOLT. 

June  7th,  1824 


THE  JORDAN. 

[The  following  letters  will  prove  be¬ 
yond  a  doubt — if  doubt  ever  did 
exist — the  dreadful  evil  which  walks 
abroad  in  this  man.  Good  God! 
We  shuddered  as  we  read  them.] 
—Ed. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Adviser . 

Sir, 

Concurring  in  opinion  with  you,  as 
to  the  propriety  of  exposing  the  ne¬ 
farious  practices  of  the  notorious 
nostrum  venders  of  the  present  day, 
and  conceiving  I  shall  be  rendering  a 
service  to  society  through  the  means 
of  your  valuable  publication,  I  beg 
to  send  you  the  following  particulars, 
the  truth  of  which  I  pledge  myself 
to  prove.  A  friend  of  mine  (who  is 
since  dead)  was  some  time  since,  ad¬ 
vised  to  try  the  effect  of  Dr.  Jordan’s 
Rakasiri,  he  accordingly  purchased  a 
small  bottle  from  the  agent,  in  Glou¬ 
cester,  on  application  for  a  second,  he 
could  not  get  a  supply;  in  conse¬ 


quence,  he  wrote  to  Jordan,  stating 
the  particulars  of  his  case  ;  the  reply 
was  a  strong  recommendation  to  per¬ 
severe  in  the  use  of  such  medicines, 
that  he,  the  doctor,  should  send  to 
him,  intimating,  also,  that  a  day’s 
neglect  might  be  fatal ;  I  think  it  my 
duty,  says  the  worthy  doctor ,  to 
inform  you,  that  your  case  being  of  a 
very  particular  nature,  it  requires  the 
medicine  to  be  prepared  with  addi¬ 
tional  ingredients,  the  use  of  which  I 
have  no  doubt,  will  be  the  means  of 
restoring  you  to  perfect  health ;  tha 
doctor,  also  informed  him,  that  a 
packet  of  necessary  medicines  should 
be  prepared,  the  amount  of  which 
would  be  ten  pounds;  this  on  the 
receipt  of  my  friend’s  remittance  was 
to  have  been  sent  to  him  immediately, 
my  friend  conceiving  the  sum  exor¬ 
bitant,  sent  a  five  pound  note,  re¬ 
questing  the  worthy  gentleman  to  send 
medicines  to  that  amount ;  but  instead 
of  complying  with  his  request,  a  letter 
was  sent  acknowledging,  the  receipt  of 
the  five  pounds,  and  stating  the  ten 
pound’s  worth  of  medicine  had  been 
made  up  for  him,  therefore,  they  could 
not  think  of  dividing  it ;  my  friend’s 
suspicion  was  now  fully  awakened  as 
to  the  honest  intentions  of  this  unprin¬ 
cipled  man.  I  saw  this  letter,  and  I 
assure  you,  I  felt  with  my  friend,  a 
degree  of  indignation  sufficient  to 
have  addressed  him  in  the  way  we 
conceived  his  conduct  merited ;  yet, 
we  well  knew,  we  should  have  a  diffi¬ 
culty  in  devising  any  plan  to  get  the 
five  pounds  returned,  as  the  old  adage 
is,  a  drowning  man  will  catch  at  a 
straw  ;  so  it  was  with  my  unfortunate 
friend,  who  conceiving  he  had  found 
benefit  from  the  first  bottle  he  had 
taken,  was  induced  to  suppress  his 
feelings  on  this  occasion,  and  write  to 
the  doctor  a  third  time,  soliciting  him 
to  send  the  five  pounds  worth  of  me¬ 
dicine,  stating  it  was  very  inconveni¬ 
ent  for  him  at  present,  to  send  the  re¬ 
maining  part  of  the  money;  but  as¬ 
suring  him,  should  the  medicine  prove 
beneficial,  he  would  send  for  the  re¬ 
maining  part  immediately  on  this 
being  used.  In  consequence  of  this 
letter,  and  after  nearly  a  fortnight’s 
delay,  this  trash  was  received,  with  a 
strong  injunction  from  this  fellow, 
not  to  fail  in  sending  for  the  remain- 
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ing  medicine.  I  have  only  to  state 
to  you,  that  after  taking  half  a  bottle 
of  this  compound,  he  was  obliged  to 
desist  from  the  increased  irritability 
caused  by  its  use,  and  in  six  Weeks 
after  was  a  corpse ;  any  farther  infor¬ 
mation  1  can  give  you,  by  addressing 
a  letter  for  me,  Beil  Hotel,  Gloucester, 
I  will  most  readily  give.  I  beg  leave 
to  subscribe  myself, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

J.  H. 

Gloucester,  May  22nd,  1824. 


[The  letters  signed  “  Jordan,”  are 
written  in  a  clerk-like  hand,  but 
signed  by  a  different.]  Ed. 

Mr .  William  Binning . 

London,  IZth  April,  1822. 

Sir, 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  the 
9th  instant,  by  which  I  find  that 
you  are  seriously  afflicted  with  a  cough, 
shortness  of  breath,  hoarseness,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  I  may  add, 
that  you  have  likewise  a  general 
debility  of  the  whole  system,  which  I 
am  sorry  to  inform  you,  are  very  dan¬ 
gerous  symptoms,  and  require  more 
than  common  skill  to  cure.  I  find 
that  you  have  taken  some  of  my  balm 
of  Rakasiri,  and  that  it  has  given  re¬ 
lief  ;  but  in  your  case,  relief  is  not 
sufficient, — I  must  endeavour,  with  the 
assistance  of  God,  to  restore  you  to 
perfect  health.  It  is  however  a  plea¬ 
sure  for  me  to  hear  that  the  medicine 
you  purchased  from  my  agent  has  had 
a  good  effect,  as  from  the  least  im¬ 
provement  may  be  hailed  an  assurance 
that  the  active  principles  of  health  are 
not  yet  lost  to  the  constitution.  I 
was  glad  to  find  that  my  agent  had  no 
more  family  bottles  on  hand,  as  it 
caused  you  to  write  and  state  your 
case  to  me.  I  have  no  doubt  but 
the  Rakasiri  would  be  of  essential  ser¬ 
vice  to  you ;  but  as  you  have  written 
to  me  respecting  your  complaint,  I 
consider  it  my  duty  to  inform  you, 
that  your  case  being  of  a  very  particu¬ 
lar  nature,  it  requires  the  medicine  to 
be  prepared  with  additional  ingre¬ 
dients,  and  which  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt  will  be  the  means  of  restoring 
you  to  perfect  health;  and  I  am  firm¬ 
ly  of  opinion,  that  unless  the  plan 
which  I  shall  adopt  is  immediately 
attended  to,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say, 
that  your  disorder  is  likely  to  terminate 


in  pulmonary  consumption,  1  sliffll 
prepare  for  you  a  packet  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  medicine,  which  will 

and,  on  receipt  of  your 
remittance,  shall  be  immediately  for¬ 
warded  to  your  address,  with  proper 
advice  and  directions  for  taking  the 
same.  I  must  further  beg  to  remark, 
that  every  hour’s  delay  on  your  part 
may  be  attended  with  serious  conse¬ 
quences,  I  therefore  should  strongly 
recommend  you  to  write  by  return  of 
post,  and  by  the  time  your  letter 
comes  to  hand,  the  medicine  will  be 
quite  ready  to  be  forwarded  to  you. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

.  C.  J.  JORDAN. 

No,  9,  Croat  Surry-street, 
and  28,  Berwick-street,  Soho . 

Mr.  William  Binning . 

London,  19/A  April,  1822, 

Sir, 

I  have  this  post  your  letter  of  yester¬ 
day  ;  and  as  you  say  it  is  really  out 
of  your  power  to  send  the  remaining 
five  pounds  for  the  whole  of  the  medi¬ 
cines  prepared  on  purpose  for  your 
case,  I  have,  though  with  a  very  great 
deal  of  extra  trouble,  in  consequence 
of  its  being  prepared  with  additional 
ingredients  divided  it,  and  sent  you 
three  bottles ;  this  I  have  done  in 
consideration  of  your  family,  and  a 
full  reliance  on  your  word  as  a  re¬ 
spectable  tradesman.  I  must  beg  to 
remind  you,  that  no  delay  must  take 
place  on  your  part  in  taking  this  me¬ 
dicine;  you  must  send  for  the  remain¬ 
ing  package  before  you  finish  this,  as 
the  good  effects  you  may  derive  from 
this  package  will  be  completely  lost  if 
you  deviate  in  the  smallest  degree  from 
the  directions  which  are  sent.  Trust¬ 
ing  to  your  punctuality, 

I  remain,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 
for  Dr.  J.  C.  Jordan, 

W.  H.  BOOTH. 

No.  9,  Great  Surry-street, 

,  Blackfriar’s  Bridge,  and 
28,  Ber wick-street,  Soho . 

P.  S.  Take  one  table-spoonful  of  th's 
medicine  four  times  a-day,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  directions.  (! !  I ) 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical 
Adviser » 

Sir, 

Being  a  subscriber  to  your  truly 
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valuable  and  widely  circulated  publi¬ 
cation,  it  is  with  pleasure  I  find  you 
continue  to  lay  before  the  public  the 
vile  practices  of  the  quacks;  and  I 
think  it  must  be  a  pleasing  thing  for 
you.  Sir,  to  reflect  upon  the  good  you 
have  done,  and  which  I  hope  you  will 
continue  to  do,  in  thus  exposing  them, 
for  which  you  are  entitled  to  the  best 
thanks  of  the  community,  and  1  may 
safely  say  you  have  them.  I  beg  to 
draw  your  attention  to  my  case: — - 
A  young  man  of  my  acquaintance 
unfortunately,  some  time  ago,  pur¬ 
chased  that  infamous  work,  the  “  iEgis 
of  Life,”  by  Goss  and  Co.  a  work, 
from  the  appalling  manner  in  which 
it  paints  the  effects  of  a  certain  vice, 
is  intended  to  act  in  a  very  forcible 
manner  upon  the  fears  of  the  young 
and  the  credulous,  and  by  holding 
out,  at  the  same  time,  a  speedy 
remedy,  has,  I  am  afraid,  been  the 
means  of  inducing  thousands  to  apply 
to  them.  The  “  iEgis”  acted  upon 
my  fears  in  such  a  manner,  that  from 
the  moment  I  read  it,  I  determined  to 
consult  them.  I  accordingly  enclosed 
a  one  pound  note,  stating  my  case  to 
be  a  relaxation  of  the  system,  occa¬ 
sioned  by  some  irregularities  at  school; 
by  return  of  mail  I  duly  received  a 
packet  of  medicine,  which  contained, 

One  bottle  of  drops, 

Two  boxes  of  pills  (one  box  of  red,  and 
one  of  black  pills,) 

Six  papers  of  lotion  powders  (I  think  they 
are  alum,) 

with  a  letter  containing  directions  and 
advice,  viz.  two  black  pills  to  be  taken 
in  the  morning,  and  two  red  pills  in 
the  evening,  and  a  tea-spoonful  of  the 
drops  to  be  taken  immediately  after 
each  dose  of  the  pills,  (a  lotion  powder 
had  to  be  put  into  a  quart  of  water,  with  a 
piutof  which theloins  and  private  parts 
were  to  be  bathed  for  two  or  three  mi¬ 
nutes  every  morning),  and  stating,  at 
the  same  time,  a  future  packet  would  be 
five  pounds.  The  first  packet  lasted 
fifteen  days ;  and  when  J  wrote  for  a 
second  one,  and  got  it,  I  continued 
taking  of  the  second  packet  nearly 
four  weeks  (six  weeks  from  my  com¬ 
mencement.)  One  evening  I  took 
the  drops  and  pill i  as  usual,  and  was 
awoke  in  the  middle  of  the  night  with 
a  violent  pain  at  my  stomach,  and  for 
three  days  I  was  so  unwell  that  I  could 


take  nothing  but  tea  ;  my  complexion 
was  completely  sallow.  I  instantly 
left  off  taking  their  stuff,  and  by  using 
opening  medicine  I  got  well,  till  about 
a  month  after,  when  I  had  a  most  se¬ 
vere  attack  of  the  jaundice.  It  was 
so  inveterate,  that  seven  weeks  elapsed 
before  I  recovered,  during  which  time 
I  was  so  yellow  that  I  could  not  at¬ 
tend  to  my  situation. 

For  six  weeks,  42  days 

I  took  4  pills  per  diem,  two 
black  and  two  red 
pills. 

168—14  dozen. 

After  swallowing  14  dozen  of  pills, 
wonderful  effects  might  be  expected, 
and  they  were  indeed  wonderful  to 
me,  viz. 

Jaundice,  or  liver  complaint. 

Indigestion. —  (the  pills  have  destroyed 
my  digestion.) 

Constitution. 

This  is  indeed  bracing  the  system, 
and  restoring  manly  energy  with  a 
vengeance ; — but  so  it  is,  I  have  a 
small  portion  of  their  medicine  left, 
which  I  will  take  especial  care  of,  and 
perhaps  I  may  find  out  what  it  is. 
There  is  nothing  but  truth  contained 
in  this  letter,  and  which  I  am  ready 
to  confirm  by  oath ;  and  if,  at  any' 
time,  an  affidavit  from  me  on  this 
subject  would  be  of  service,  please,  in 
your  Notice  to  Correspondents,  to 
say  so,  and  I  will  instantly  send  you 
one.  It  is  my  opinion,  that  mur¬ 
derous  swindling  firm  of  Goss  and  Co. 
will  assume  some  other  name.  Their 
swindling  I  would  freely  forgive  ;  but, 
good  heavens!  to  reflect  upon  the 
condition  to  which  they  have  reduced 
me  by  their  pills,  is  unbearable.  My 
digestion  is  so  completely  destroyed, 
that  I  cannot  get  a  passage  through 
my  bowels,  without  taking  medicine 
of  an  opening  nature — a  melancholy 
spectacle  indeed  for  a  young  man  of 
twenty  years  of  age.  I  may  thank 
myself  for  it.  I  have  only  to  add, 
that  you  have  my  best  wishes  for  your 
prosperity. 

J.  B.  C. 

Darlington,  May  31,  1821. 
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MEDICAL  TALK  OF  THE  DAY 


APOTHECARY’S  BILL. 

Brown  v.  Robertson. 

Mr.  Clarkson  stated  that  this  was 
an  action  against  the  defendant,  book¬ 
keeper  at  the  Three  Cups,  Aldersgate, 
for  medicines  supplied  to  the  defend¬ 
ant  and  his  wife  to  the  value  of 
£1  3.?.  lOff.  The  defence  was  that 
the  defendant  was  a  minor,  and  that 
the  plaintiff  had  not  been  qualified 
according  to  the  apothecaries’  act. 

Mr.  John  Pearse  stated  that  he  em¬ 
ployed  the  plaintiff  as  apothecary  in 
1813  and  1814.  (The  Act  of  Par¬ 
liament  was  in  1815.) 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Gurney. — 
Mr.  Brown  was  then  with  Mr.  Long- 
more  ;  I  cannot  tell  whether  Mr. 
Brown  was  employed  by  Mr.  Long- 
more,  or  received  payment  for  Mr. 
Longmore. 

Mr.  W.  Hitchcock,  clerk  in  a 


banking-house,  employed  the  plaintiff’ 
in  1813. 

Cross-examined. — He  did  not  keep 
a  shop  then. 

Mr.  Longmore.— The  plaintiff  was 
not  in  my  service  in  1815.  He  had 
come  to  me  in  1811. 

Cross-examined. — 1  took  him  only 
as  a  shop-boy.  He  came  from  Mr. 
Pearce’s,  the  oilman's,  to  me. 

There  being  no  proof  that  the 
plaintiff  had  acted  for  himself  before 
1815,  he  was  called. — Nonsuit. 

Dr.  Brodum  has  communicated  to 
us  some  facts  upon  the  subject  of  an 
article  which  appeared  in  our  last. 
We  are  never  hasty,  and  shall  there¬ 
fore  give  it  due  consideration  in  oar 
next. 

Abominable  Superstition. — At  the 
last  execution  of  criminals  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  several  persons  afflicted  with 
wens  appeared  on  the  scaffold,  in 
order  to  rub  the  dead  criminal’s  hand 
to  the  exorcism,  in  the  hope  of  ob¬ 
taining  a  cure.  We  hope  the  sheriff. 
Sir  Peter  Laurie,  who  took  such  trouble 
to  improve  the  apparatus  for  hanging, 
will  now  do  justice  to  the  good  sense 
of  the  age  we  live  in,  by'  putting  a 
stop  to  this  abominable  and  stupid 
practice.  It  is  shocking  to  humanity, 
and  cannot  be  of  the  least  benefit. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  C.  S.  sufficient  if  he  could  only  think  so. 

Venable’s  American  cough-medicine,  is  principally  composed  of  opium  ; 
and,  therefere,  as  a  general  remedy  is  dangerous. 

Anti-empyric — We  mean  “  Cat  on,”  the  advertising  humbug,  No.  6, 
Norfolk-street,  Strand. 

Let  H.  B.  follow  the  plan  laid  down  in  page  338  of  the  Medical  Adviser. 

A.  Z.  will  oblige  us  by  his  notes  on  “  Brodum.”  » 

G.  H.  F.  may  take  15  grains  of  cream  of  tartar,  in  half  a  pint  of  water 
daily,  for  a  week. 

Nemo. — Thanks. 

A  Sister  may  take  half  a  cup  of  senna-tea  every  second  day,  for  a  week. 

J.  W. — Let  him  follow  the  directions  to  H.  B.  in  this  Correspondence. 

C.  H.  (a  subscriber,)  must  send  an  address. 

Did  George - ,  at  Mr*  D — y’e,  Mount-pleasant,  receive  an  answer? 

A.  L.  B.  should  blister  his  breast,  and  when  the  blister  is  healed,  should 
follow  the  plan  laid  down  in  page  333  Medical  Adviser. 

W.  J.  R.  has  obliged  us,  the  communication  shall  be  inserted.  


Communications  (PostPaid)  to  be  sent  to  the  Editor,  at1  the  Publishers.  Lon¬ 
don  :  published  by  KNIGHT  and  LACEY,  55,  Paternoster  Row.  Sold 
also  by  John  Sutherland,  Edinburgh:  M.  Ogle,  Glasgow;  and 

T.  Webb,  Dublin. _ _ _ _ _ 

..g.  Shackell  and  Arrowsmith,  Johnson’s  court,  Fleet-street, ^London. 
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SCROFULA. 
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In  recent  cases  of  obsf ruction,  the 
submuriate  of  mercury  joined  with 
tartarised  antimony,  has  been  used 
with  benefit  in  scrofula;  and  during 
the  progress  of  the  disease,  when 
there  is  much  irritation,  or  where 
there  are  deep-seated  affections  of 
the  joints,  opium  has  been  added. 
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Other  alteratives,  such  as  the  hy- 
drargyrus  cum  sulphure,  01  u miner’s 
pill,  as  likewise  antimonials,  with 
decoctions  of  guaiacum,  sarsaparilla, 
sassafras,  dulcamara,  and  mezevion, 
together  with  the  Lisbon  diet  drink 
(which  is  a  combination  of  these) 
have  likewise  been  much  employed, 
but  usually  without  any  seeming 
ad  vantage. 

Muriated  barytis  is  said  to  have 
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been  given  ia  some  cases  of  scrofula 
with  success  ;  the  proper  dose  is 
from  three  to  ten  or  twelve  drops 
twice  a  day,  according  to  the  age  of 
the  person  ;  beyond  a  certain  dose 
it  is  apt  to  occasion  sickness,  tre¬ 
mors,  and  a  loss  of  power. 

The  muriate  of  lime,  we  are 
given  to  understand  by  Mr.  Wood, 
has  been  much  employed  at  the 
Newcastle  Infirmary,  in  lieu  of  the 
muriate  of  barytes,  and  with  two 
great  additional  advantages,  viz. 
its  action  was  more  immediate,  and 
no  bad  consequences  attended  an 
over-dose,  while  at  the  same  time 
efficacy  was  decisive.  He  used  it 
at  first  in  the  form  of  crystals,  by 
dissolving  three  grains  in  an  ounce 
of  water ;  but  he  found  the  process 
of  crystallizing  the  salt  to  be  too 
tedious  and  difficult  for  general  use, 
and  that  it  did  not  possess  any  ad¬ 
vantage  over  a  fluid  solution  of  the 
carbonate  of  lime  in  muriatic  acid. 
Of  the  solution  prepared  agreeably 
to  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia, 
about  a  drachm  for  adults,  and 
thirty  drops  for  children,  given  in 
water,  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  will 
be  a  sufficient  dose. 

A  late  writer  on  scrofula  tells  us, 
however,  that  the  muriate  of  lime 
had  been  employed  by  his  colleague, 
Professor  Thomson  of  Edinburgh, 
in  various  cases  of  this  disorder, 
without  having  derived  benefit  from 
it  in  a  single  instance. 

Medicines  of  the  narcotic  tribe, 
but  more  particulary  hemlock,  have 
also  been  used  for  the  cure  of  scro¬ 
fula,  both  in  the  stage  of  swelling 
and  ulceration  ;  and  it  appears  when 
administered  internally,  to  prove 
often  serviceable  in  discussing  swel¬ 
lings  of  this  nature,  and  it  likewise 
appears  in  some  cases  of  ulceration 
to  have  afforded  relief,  by  being 
employed  externally,  either  in  the 
form  of  poultice  or  fomentation,  or 
both  5  as  an  internal  remedy  in  the 
ulcerated  stage  of  scrofulous  tu¬ 
mours,  it  seems  to  be  inefficacious. 
It  has,  however,  been  considered  by 
a  modern  writer  as  an  useful  aux¬ 
iliary  in  cases  of  great  irritation, 
particularly  if  combined  with  calo¬ 
mel  or  preparations  of  iron,  when 
either  of  these  remedies  is  indicated. 


To  enjoy  the  full  benefit  of  the 
curative  powers  of  hemlock,  it  wi  1 
be  necessary  t>>  give  it  to  the  fu  1 
extent  that  the  constitution  can  bear 
with  impunity  :  the  limit  of  the 
dose,  therefore,  is  to  he  measured 
by  its  effect  in  producing  incipient 
symptoms  of  giddiness  or  nausea, 
which  disturb  the  functions  of  tile 
head  and  stomach  ;  the  course  re¬ 
quires  to  be  continued  many  weeks 
before  the  good  effects  of  its  opera¬ 
tion  are  perceptible. 

The  juice  of  the  fresh  leaves  of 
the  tussilago,  or  colts-foot,  is  said  to 
have  been  given  with  some  advan¬ 
tage.  When  it  cannot  be  procured 
in  the  fresh  state,  a  strong  decoction 
of  the  dried  leaves  may  be  substi¬ 
tuted. 

Lime-water  and  alkalies,  as  the 
soda  carbonas,  subcarbonate  of  am¬ 
monia,  &c.  are  enumerated  among 
the  remedies  often  used  in  this  dis¬ 
ease,  and  administered,  no  doubt, 
under  the  supposition  of  an  acid 
acrimony  prevailing  in  the  fluids; 
in  some  instances,  a  junction  of 
soda  with  cinchona  has  been  at¬ 
tended  with  a  very  good  effect. 

In  a  small  work  lately  published, 
the  successful  treatment  of  several 
severe  cases  of  scrofula,  by  means 
of  the  internal  use  of  caustic  al¬ 
kali,  in  doses  proportioned  to  the 
age  of  the  patient,  with  the  external 
application  of  small  quantities  of 
mercurial  ointment  at  the  same 
time,  and  which  are  mentioned  to 
have  resisted  all  other  remedies,  is 
laid  before  the  public ;  the  follow¬ 
ing  is  what  was  employed.  Quick 
lime  two  pounds,  American  potass, 
six  pounds,  wood-ash,  two  pounds, 
boiling  water,  six  gallons  ;  the  wa¬ 
ter  is  directed  to  be  boiled  in  a  tin- 
kettle,  adding  the  lime  by  little  at 
a  time,  the  whole  being  properly 
slacked  ;  the  pearl  ashes  are  to  be 
put  in,  the  mixture  well  stirred  to¬ 
gether  ;  and  then  to  be  put  into  an 
earthen  jar  or  pot,  well  glazed  in 
the  inside,  with  a  wooden  spicket 
and  faucet  fixed  in  it,  to  draw  it  off 
when  wanted.  The  dose  is  a  small 
tea-spoonful,  or  a  drachm  by  mea¬ 
sure,  for  children  from  four  to  six 
ears  old ;  one  tea-spoonful  and  a 
alf  for  those  from  six  to  eight;  two 
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tea-spoonsful  for  those  from  eight  to 
fifteen,  and  in  the  like  proportion  to 
those  of  more  advanced  age ;  the 
medicine  is  to  he  taken  twice  a  day, 
in  a  little  malt-tea,  barley  water,  or 
thin  gruel. 

Burnt  sponge  is  another  remedy 
which  has  been  much  administered 
in  scrofula,  and  frequently  with  ad¬ 
vantage  ;  it  may  be  given  either  in 
the  form  of  a  bolus, or  draught,  as  fol¬ 
lows.  : — Burnt  sponge,  from  a  scru¬ 
ple  to  half  a  drachm,  powder  of 
rhubarb,  three  grains,  honey,  a 
sufficiency  to  form  a  bolus  ;  let  this 
be  taken  twice  a  day;  or  burnt 
sponge,  one  scruple,  aromatic  con¬ 
fection,  ten  grains,  mint  water,  one 
ounce,  to  one  ounce  and  a  half,  mix 
them  as  a  draught,  and  let  this  be 
taken  twice  a  day.  A  more  active 
medicine,  however,  is  the  soda 
carbonas,  which  is  now  employed  in 
lieu  of  the  former,  of  which,  indeed, 
it  is  the  basis;  the  dose  in  these 
cases,  is  from  ten  to  twenty  grains 
to  a  drachm,  twice  or  thrice  a  day, 
as  follows:  Carbonate  of  soda,  three 
drachms,  powder  of  peruvian  bark, 
one  ounce  and  a  half,  mucilage  of 
gum  acacia,  a  sufficiency  to  form  an 
electuary,  of  which  let  the  bulk  of 
a  nutmeg  be  taken  twice  a  day. 

(To  be  continued  ) 

INSANITY. 


This  unhappy  condition  disqua¬ 
lifies  for  the  discharge  of  every 
civil  function,  even  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  one’s  own  estate  and  the 
care  of  one’s  personal  safety.  By 
universal  consent  also,  a  person  in 
this  situation  is  considered  unfit  for 
social  liberty,  and  is  not  held  re¬ 
sponsible  for  criminal  acts.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  subject  which  frequent¬ 
ly  calls  for  judiciary  enquiry. 

The  disordered  state  of  the  in¬ 
tellectual  faculties  admits  of  two 
well-founded  distinctions —  aliena¬ 
tion  and  fatuity — or  the  subjects  of 
enquiry  may  be  separated  into  those 
who  are  mad,  and  those  who  are 
idiots .  Insanity  manifests  itself 
under  a  great  variety  of  forms, 
while  the  disease  remains  identically 
the  same  ;  and  although  some  who 
have  paid  much  attention  to  it  dis¬ 


countenance  the  distinction  of  me¬ 
lancholia  from  mania — still,  as  the 
view  which  is  here  to  be  taken  re¬ 
fers  to  the  ability  which  persons 
afflicted  with  mental  disorders  (pos¬ 
sess  as  to  the  care  of  their  affairs 
and  of  themselves,  and  also  (o  their 
capacity  of  distinguishing  between 
right  and  wrong,  I  shall  separate 
the  details  into  the  following 
heads — mania ,  melancholia ,  and  /«- 
tuitas — not  disputing  the  propriety 
of  witholding  pathological  distinc¬ 
tion. 


OF  MANIA. 

By  mania  is  to  be  understood  that 
state  of  the  intellect  which  is  de¬ 
noted  by  ferocity  in  the  language 
and  deportment  of  a  person  formerly 
mild,  or  in  the  habit  of  conducting 
himself  according  to  the  usages  Jof 
civilized  society. 

In  addition  to  this  General  fero- 
city,  or  outrageous  deportment,  the 
following  physical  peculiarities  are 
very  remarkable :  a  wildness  in  the 
expression  and  a  protrusion  of  tlie 
eyes — resistance,  and  insensibility 
to  cold,  to  sedative  and  other  appli¬ 
cations  that  generally  exert  a  pow¬ 
erful  influence  on  the  system — fre¬ 
quent  neglect  of  food,  and  long 
fasting  without  any  apparent  incon¬ 
venience.  If  proper  observation  is 
paid  to  the  maniac,  it  will  be  seen 
that  these  are  continued  fora  length 
of  time,  that  simulation  cannot 
maintain — added  to  which  there  is 
great  and  inimitable  watchfulness. 
But  while  long  fasting  is  a  charac¬ 
teristic  of  mania,  we  must  not  omit 
to  observe,  that  an  unusual  voraci¬ 
ousness,  and  propensity  to  swallow 
indiscriminately  whatever  comes  in 
the  way,  is  also  an  occasional  mark 
of  this  disease.  In  their  discourse, 
maniacs  generally  betray  a  great 
want  of  coherence;  more  or  less 
frequent  and  remarkable  according 
to  the  degree  of  the  disorder. 

The  maniac  is  to  he  distinguished 
also  by  the  usurpation  of  one  idea 
over  all  his  faculties,  which  power¬ 
fully  influences  his  speech  and  con¬ 
duct.  Of  course  his  reasonings  are 
absurd,  either  in  themselves,  or  in 
their  relations.  To  this  hallucina¬ 
tion  he  is  ever  prone  to  recur,  and 
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he  is  far  more  the  sport  of  its  im¬ 
pulse  than  healthy  minds  are  acted 
upon  by  any  impression  however 
powerful. 

Whatever  may  be  tile  predomi¬ 
nant  chimera,  it  often  happens  that 
the  maniac  will  reason  correctly 
from  false  premises;  but  frequently 
the  disease  may  not  be  apparent, 
from  the  propriety  with  which  the 

Satient  will  discourse  and  conduct 
imself  on  all  other  subjects  and 
occasions,  until  the  morbid  notion 
is  either  excited,  or  obtrudes  itself. 

These  hallucinations  may  be  as 
numerous  as  the  subjects  of  thought 
or  feeling,  and,  therefore,  the  dis¬ 
tinctions  that  have  been  attempted 
in  madness,  according  to  the  pre¬ 
dominant  idea,  are  quite  inadmis¬ 
sible.  “  A  man  whose  hallucina¬ 
tion  is  politics,  is  mad  exactly  in 
the  same  way  as  the  man  whose  hal 
lucination  is  law.”  But  there  is  a 
great  variety  of  forms  in  which  the 
disorder  manifests  itself ;  depending 
in  some  measure  upon  the  temper 
and  disposition  of  the  patient.  He 
whose  passions  are  strong  and  pro¬ 
pensities  depraved  in  the  ordinary 
state,  and  more  especially  who  is 
not  much  disposed  to  regulate  or 
restrain  them,  will  become  the  fu¬ 
rious  maniac  :  and  there  are  others, 
whose  natural  disposition  and 
whose  imagination  are  fraught  with 
an  agreeable  bias,  who  will  probably 
enjoy  that 

“  Pleasure  in  madness 
Wbich  none  but  madmen  know.’’ 

With  regard  to  the  diagnosis  of 
madness,  I  shall  convey  all  that 
seems  required  to  be  said  here  in 
the  words  of  Dr.  Johnstone.  41  In 
delirium  there  is  an  obvious  bodily 
disease,  which  occasions  a  peculiar 
action  of  the  brain  :  there  is  no  one 
predominant  idea,  but  a  wild  and 
incoherent  jumble  of  ideas.  In 
madness  there  is  frequently  no  visi¬ 
ble  bodily  disease ;  there  is  ahyavs 
some  predominant  idea  :  external 
objects  make  nearly  the  same  im¬ 
pression  as  when  the  mind  is  whole, 
till  the  hallucination  interferes  and 
deranges  all  the  trains  of  thought 
with  which  it  is  intermixed.  From 
idiocy  madness  is  readily  distin¬ 
guished.  The  idiot  cannot  reason, 


the  madman  reasons  falsely  ;  the 
idiot  acts  from  animal  appetenc}', 
he  has  no  will  ;  the  madman  wills, 
but  his  reason  being  disturbed,  his 
actions  are  not  suitable  to  the  ac 
tual  relations  of  society. 

“  In  appearance  too,  the  discrimi¬ 
nating  marks  are  striking.  The 
delirious  is  flushed  with  fever, 
or  shrunken  with  emaciation  and 
debility ;  the  madman  stares  wild¬ 
ly,  sometimes  gaily,  sometimes 
gloomily  ;  the  idiot  is  pallid,  and 
often  deformed,  his  countenance  un¬ 
meaning,  and  without  illumina 
tion,  gaping,  drivelling,  grinning. 

Like  other  diseases,  this  one  seems 
to  have  its  pre-disposing  and  excit 
ing  causes.  *■ 

It  is  not  the  disease  of  any  parti¬ 
cular  temperament.  :  and  perhaps 
the  most  common  predisposition  is 
connected  with  an  obscure,  and,  as 
far  as  the  patient  is  concerned,  an 
inevitable  formation  of  the  parts 
more  immediately  implicated.  This 
he  derives  from  his  progenitors. 
The  hereditary  nature  of  insanity 
is  fully  established  ;  but  perplexity 
may  sometimes  be  occasioned  where 
the  existing  members  of  the  per¬ 
son’s  family  have  not  shewn  any 
symptoms  of  the  disease,  and  both 
his  parents  have  passed  through  life 
without  any  suspicion  of  the  kind. 
It  may,  however,  lie  dormant  in  one 
generation  and  break  out  in  ano¬ 
ther,  as  we  find  to  be  the  case  with 
gout,  scrofula,  and  other  com¬ 
plaints,  that  are  well  known  to  be 
entailed  in  families.  There  may  be 
a  disposition  which  fortunately  has 
never  been  subjected  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  exciting  causes,  but  which 
would  readily  manifest  itself  if 
acted  upon  by  them. 

Injuries  about  the  head  often  lay 
the  foundation  of  future  derange¬ 
ment  of  intellect.  Perhaps  these 
belong  with  equal  propriety  to  the 
class  of  occasional  or  exciting 
causes.  A  blow  on  the  head,  where 
hereditary  disposition  is  supposed 
to  exist,  is  often  the  exciting  cause 
— but  on  the  other  hand,  persons 
who  have  not  only  been  uniformly 
sane  during  the  prior  part  of  their 
lives,  but  belonging  to  families  that 
had  never  shewn  any  disposition  to 
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tlie  disorder,  have  become  perma¬ 
nently  deranged  for  the  remainder 
of  their  days,  in  consequence  of 
fracture  of  the  cranium,  or  other 
injuries  to  the  cerebral  organs.  In 
such  cases,  organic  derangements 
have  been  discovered  after  death. 
With  regard  to  diseases  predisposing 
to  insanity,  we  need  not  stop  to 
make  any  particular  observations. 
The  removal  of  the  cause  here  may 
be  supposed  to  remove  the  symp¬ 
toms,  and  this  among  the  rest.  Be¬ 
sides  which,  the  propriety  of  class¬ 
ing  this  sort  of  mental  derange¬ 
ment  with  the  insanity  now  under 
consideration  is  more  than  question¬ 
able.  It  may,  however,  be  added, 
that  the  pre-existence  of  mania  is 
often  the  only  discoverable  ground 
for  apprehension  of  its  appearance 
in  the  same  person. 

Among  the  exciting  causes  may 
be  mentioned  whatever  produces 
mental  uneasiness.  People  are  in 
quaint  but  significant  language, 
said  to  be  “  driven  mad”  by  mis¬ 
fortunes.  Bodily  pain  is  also  said, 
though  erroneously,  to  madden  ;  for 
the  furor  here  is  merely  over-excite¬ 
ment,  not  perversfon.  Apprehen¬ 
sion  of  death  has  often  u  turned 
the  brain  but  rarely  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  contemplation  of  it.  This  has 
generally  happened  when  the  ac¬ 
companying  circumstances  have 
been  connected  with  peculiar  and 
terrific  events.  The  horrible  scenes 
of  the  French  Revolution  produced 
permanent  intellectual  derangement 
in  numerous  instances. 

The  use  of  intoxicating  liquor  to 
a  person  disposed  to  insanity  is  al¬ 
most  uniformly  pernicious.  Hoav 
frequently  do  we  meet  with  those, 
to  whom  in  their  ordinary  deport¬ 
ment  these  remarks  are  inapplicable, 
who  when  under  the  influence  of 
strong  drink  comport  themselves 
like  maniacs  of  the  most  formidable 
description  !  Such  derangement  as 
this  would  not  be  admitted  as  a  plea 
for  exemption  from  punishment. 
The  mischief  actually  perpetrated 
may,  indeed,  be  done  under  the  im¬ 
pulse  of  derangement,  but  that 
impulse  was  called  up  by  a  volun¬ 
tary  act  on  the  part  of  the  indivi¬ 
dual— which  act  being  in  itself  cri¬ 


minal,  for  all  its  consequences  he 
must  necessarily  be  held  respon¬ 
sible. 

Among  the  exciting  causes  of 
mania,  the  suppression  of  accus¬ 
tomed  evacuations  must  be  consi¬ 
dered  ;  and  the  restoration  of  these 
often  removes  the  mental  affection. 

It  not  unfrequently  manifests  it¬ 
self  in  the  puerperal  state. 

Lunacy  is  a  term  in  very  com¬ 
mon  use  to  denote  insanity  ;  and  is 
derived  from  a  notion  that  the  dis¬ 
order  depends  on  or  is  connected 
with  the  changes  of  the  moon. 
This  must  be  rejected  without  qua¬ 
lification  ;  but  there  is  a  very  ge¬ 
neral  belief  in  temporary  iusanity, 
of  which  it  is  sufficient,  perhaps,  to 
say,  that  there  must  be  such  an 
appearance  where  there  is  but  a 
single  hallucination. 

If  I  rightly  understand  the  author 
already  quoted,  who  has  written  so 
sensibly  on  this  subject,  and  who 
says  that  u  madness  has  no  lucid 
intervals ,”  it  appears  that  what 
have  been  so  designated  are  but  the 
remission  of  symptoms;  and  (hat  a 
man  at  these  times  is  as  certainly 
mad,  as  another  one  is  under  the 
dominion  of  an  ague,  between  the 
paroxysms,  as  well  as  during  their 
continuance.  “  A  man,’’  says  he, 
u  at  any  given  moment  is  either 
mad  or  not — Lis  brain  and  senso¬ 
rial  powers  must  either  actuate  him 
to  the  actions  of  the  sound  mind  or 
not.  He  may  appear  rational  when 
he  is  not — he  may  converse  upon 
indifferent  subjects  with  apparent 
reason  one  minute,  and  the  next 
may  strangle  yon  in  a  fit  of  frenzy  ! 
But  can  this  be  termed  a  lucid  in¬ 
terval  !” 


THE  DEVIL  SUPPOSED  TO  BE 
A  CAUSE  OF  GHOSTS. 


All  metaphysical,  all  physiologi¬ 
cal,  and  all  chemical  opinions,  hav¬ 
ing  been,  by  various  philosophers, 
considered  as  perfectly  inadequate 
to  the  explanation  of  ghosts,  it  was 
asked,  why  the  existence  of  them 
should  not  arise  from  the  direct 
agency  of  the  devil  himself? 

Some  pneumatologists  maintained 
that  the  devil  was  a  slender  and  an 
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incomprehensible  spirit  who  reigned 
in  a  thousand  shapes,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  might  assume,  if  such 
were  his  pleasure,  the  form  of  an 
angel.  They  (aught  that  unclean 
spirits  insinuating  themselves  in 
the  body,  and  mingling  in  its  hu¬ 
mours,  sported  there®  with  as  much 
glee  as  if  they  had  been  inhaling 
the  brightest  region  of  the  stars ; 
that  they  go  in  and  out  of  the  body 
as  bees  go  in  ,and  out  of  a  hive  ; 
— and  hence  that  melancholy  per¬ 
sons  are  most  subject  to  diabolical 
temptations.  To  this  doctrine, 
taught  by  the  learned  clerks  of  the 
16th  and  17th  century,  Hamlet  evi¬ 
dently  alludes,  when  he  conceives 
that  it  might  have  been  44  a  damned 
ghost”  wliich  he  had  seen,  or  the 
result  of  some  diabolical  art  operat¬ 
ing  through  the  medium  of  his 
fantasie  or  imagination. 

Accordingly  the  regular  plot  of 
the  drama  turns  upon  the*  test  to 
which  the  veracity  of  the  apparition 
is  submitted.  The  trial  is  satisfac¬ 
tory,  and  Hamlet  declares  that  he 
will 44  take  the  ghost’s  word  for  a 
thousand  pounds.” 

Such  were  the  views  which  never 
failed  at  one  time  to  excite  the  sus¬ 
picion  of  persons  labouring  under 
spectral  impressions  ;  and  it  is  pain¬ 
ful  to  contemplate  them  as  they 
arose  in  the  minds  of  many  eminent 
individuals,  among  whom  was  Mar¬ 
tin  Luther,  who  was  evidently  af¬ 
fected  by  some  organic  disease, 
which,  having  co-operated  with  the 
extraordinary  intellectual  exertions 
he  underwent  during  the  progress 
of  his  wonderful  work  of  reform, 
appears  to  have  at  intervals  mate¬ 
rially  disturbed  the  usual  state  of 
his  thought.  This  astonishing  man, 
who,  according  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  times,  ever  contemplated  his 
zealous  labours  as  opposed  to  the 
works  of  the  devil,  was  particularly 
inclined  to  attribute  the  illusions 
under  which  he  laboured  to  the 
machinations  of  evil  spirits.  One 
anecdote  to  this  effect  I  find  thus 
stated :  44  Luther  has  related  of  him¬ 
self,  that  being  at  prayer,  contem¬ 
plating  how  Christ  hung  on  the  cross 
and  suffered  for  his  sins,  there  ap¬ 
peared  suddenly  on  the  wall  a  bright 


shining  vision,  and  therein  appeared 
also  a  glorious  form  of  our  Saviour 
Christ,  with  his  five  wounds,  sted- 
fastlv  looking  upon  him,  as  if  it 
had  been  Christ  himself  corporally. 
Now  at  the  first  sight  he  thought  it 
had  been  some  good  revelation,  yet 
presently  recollected  himself,  and 
apprehending  some  juggling  of  the 
devil,  (for  Christ,  as  Luther  says, 
appeareth  unto  us  in  his  word,  and 
in  a  meaner  and  more  humble  form, 
even  as  he  was  humbled  on  the  cross 
for  us,)  therefore,  said  he,  I  spake 
to  the  /vision  in  this  manner  : 

4  Away,  thou  unfounded  devil,  ‘I 
know  no  other  Christ  ‘than  he  that 
was  crucified,  and,  who,  in  his 
word,  is  pictured  and  preached  to 
me.  Whereupon  the  image  vanish¬ 
ed,  which  was  the,  very  devil  him¬ 
self.’  ” 

The  devil  was  also  supposed  to 
occasionally  induce  illusion  by  self¬ 
transformation,  as  the  following  cu¬ 
rious  story,  to  be  found  in  Captain 
Bell’s  Table-talk  of  Luther,  suffi¬ 
ciently  shews, 

44  A  gentleman  had  a  fine  young 
wife,  who  died,  and  was  also 
buried.  Not  long  after,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  and  his  servant  lying  to¬ 
gether  in  one  chamber,  his  dead 
wife,  in  the  night-time,  approached 
into  the  chamber,  and  leaned  her¬ 
self  upon  the  gentleman’s  bed,  like 
as  if  she  had  been  desirous  to  speak 
with  him.  The  servant  (seeing  the 
same  two  or  three  nights,  one!  after 
another,)  asked  his  master  whether 
he  knew,  that  every  night  a  wo¬ 
man,  in  white  apparel,  came  into 
his  bed  ?  The  gentleman  said,  4  No. 
I  sleep  soundly  (said  he),  and  see 
nothing.*  When  night  approached, 
the  gentleman,  considering  the 
same,  laid  waking  in  bed.  Then 
the  woman  appeared  unto  him,  and 
came  hard  to  his  bed-side.  The 
gentleman  demanded  who  she 
was  ?  She  answered,  ‘  I  am  your 
wife.’  He  said,  4  My  wife  is  dead 
and  buried.’  She  said,  4  True,  by 
reason  of  your  swearing  and  sins  I 
died ;  but  if  you  would  take  me 
again,  and  would  also  abstain  from 
swearing  one  particular  oath,  which 
commonly  you  use,  then  would  I 
be  your  wife  again,’  He  said,  4  I 
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ain  content  to  perform  what  you  de¬ 
sire.’  Whereupon  his  dead  wife 
remained  with,  him,  ruled  his  house, 
laid  with  him,  ate  and  drank  with 
him,  and  had  children  together. 
Now  it  fell  out,  that  on  a  time  the 
gentleman  had  guests,  and  his  wife 
after  supper  was  to  fetch  out  of  his 
chest  some  banquetting  stuff ;  she 
staying  somewhat  long,  her  husband 
(forgetting  himself,)  was  moved 
thereby  to  swear  his  accustomed 
oath ;  whereupon  the  woman  va-, 
nished  that  instant.  Now  seeing 
she  returned  not  again,  they  went 
up  into  the  chamber  to  see  what 
was  become  of  her.  There  they 
found  the  gown  which  she  wore, 
half  lying  within  the  chest,  and 
half  without  ;  but  she  was  never 
seen  afterwards.  4  This  did  the  de¬ 
vil (said  Luther)  :  *  lie  can  trans¬ 
form  himself  into  the  shape  of  a 
man  or  woman.’  ” 

FRENCH  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE. 

(Continued  from  p.  8,  Vol.  II. 


LUNATIC  ASYLUMS. 

44  La  Salpetriere,”  at  Paris,  re¬ 
ceives  between  four  and  five  thou¬ 
sand  individuals  within  its  walls. 
This  establishment  resembles  a 
small  village,  from  its  extent  of 
building. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  success 
of  the  nosugraphy  of  Monsieur  Fi¬ 
nd,  in  France,  this  work  is  scarcely 
known  incur  English  schools,  where 
we  have  for  a  long  time  followed 
the  "nosology  of  Cullen  only.  We 
shall,  doubtless,  have  lost  little  in 
not  joining  in  the  enthusiasm 
which  the  classification  of  the 
Parisian  profession  has  excited  dur¬ 
ing  the  fast  twenty  years  ;  since 
we  shall  sooner  or  later  be  of  the 
opinion  of  Monsieur  Breussais,  who 
declares,  that,  for  some  years  past, 
philosophical  nosography  has  re¬ 
tarded  the  progress  of  medicine. 
But,  as  the  author  of  the  treatise 
on  “  Mental  Delusion,”  as  the  hu¬ 
mane  benefactor  of  that  unhappy 
class  of  mankind,  (lunatics)  in  the 
abolition  of  the  barbarous  practice 
of  cruel  treatment  towards  them, 
the  name  of  Monsieur  Pinel  has 
oftentimes  been  mentioned  in  Eng¬ 


land,  and  in  every  civilised  state 
of  Europe,  with  praise  and  admi¬ 
ration. 

No  work  on  this  melancholy,  but 
important  subject,  has  produced  a 
more  happy  result,  as  to  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  those  afflicted  beings  for 
whose  benefit  it  was  wTitten,  than 
that  of  Monsieur  Find. 

The  administration  of  the  lunatic 
asylums,  4*  Charenton,”  44  Bicfflre,” 
and  44  La  Salpetriere,’ ’  wras  organiz¬ 
ed  conformably  to  the  truly  phi¬ 
lanthropic  principles  laid  dowrn 
and  recommended  by  Monsieur  Pi- 
nel.  These  three  establishments 
have  since  been  considerably  im- 
pioved  and  enlarged,  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent,  that  they  now  contain  about 
tw  o  thousand  lunatics  of  both  sexes. 
Upwards  of  eight  hundred  patients 
are  under  a  course  of  medical 
treatment,  by  the  advice  of  Mon¬ 
sieur  Pinel.  They  are  no  longer 
sacrificed  to  the  unfeeling  preju¬ 
dice  which  [made  them  appear 
heretofore,  as  dangerous,  malicious, 
and  above  all,  incurable.  Monsieur 
Pinel  has  removed  the  chains  which 
hound,  mutilated,  and  exasperated 
those  unhappy  sufferers.  Their 
keepers  are  no  longer  armed  with 
the  bludgeon.  We  must  declare, 
that  the  French  have  compli¬ 
mented  us  beyond  our  deserts, 
in  praising’  our  hospitals  of  Bed¬ 
lam,  St.  >tLuke,  and  also  the  grand 
Lunatic  Asylum  at;,  Manchester. 
It  was  not  until  after  the  hos¬ 
pitals  of  Paris  were  visited  that 
any  amelioration  had  taken  plaee  in 
those  establishments.  For  a  long 
time  those  alterations  in  mode  of 
treatment,  &c.  were  deemed  so  ne¬ 
cessary,  that  a  certain  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons  was  at  last 
forced  publicly  to  declare,  that  no 
establishments  had  caused  greater 
disgrace  to  the  country  than  those 
lunatic  asylums  w  hich  wre  had  the 
effrontery  to  propose  as  a  model  to 
other  nations. 

The  asylum  44  La  Salpetriere” 
receives  females  only,  viz.  idiots, 
epileptics,  women  in  fevers,  and  old 
women  in  an  infirm  state.  Mon 
sieur  Esquirol  aids  Monsieur  Pinel 
in  his  du  ties  of  physician-in-chief  to 
the  lunatics,  and  Monsieur  Landri- 
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Beauvais  is  his  worthy  coadjutor  in 
the  clinical  departments  of  the  in¬ 
firmary  of  “  La  Salpetri£re.” 

The  clinical  lectures  of  M.  Pinel 
were  formerly  much  regarded  ;  but 
his  old  age  must  soon  oblige  him  to 
retire  from  his  labours.  His  former 
pupils  leave  him  daily  to  encrease 
the  number  of  those  of  M.  Broussais. 
This  gentleman,  perhaps,  too  fre¬ 
quently  forgets,  in  his  public  lec¬ 
tures,  that  respect  which  is  due  to 
the  grey  hairs  of  the  eminent  au¬ 
thor  of  the  Treatise  on  44  Mental 
Alienation.” 


SCHOOL  FOR  MIDWIFERY. 

M.  Baudelocque  was  to  the  last  mo¬ 
ment  of  existence  a  zealous  professor 
of  the  School  for  Midwifery.  A  thesis, 
written  expressly  on  that  branch  of 
science,  is  delivered  to  each  pupil  on 
her  admission  to  the  hospital. 

This  is  an  institution,  whose  novel 
and  excellent  plan  in  regulations, 
mode  of  administration,  and  the  great 
benefits  arising  to  society  by  its  es¬ 
tablishment,  are  honourable  to  the 
character  of  the  nation  which  has 
founded  and  continues  to  support  it. 
It  is  an  important  matter,  in  my 
opinion,  that  the  practice  of  mid¬ 
wifery  is  at  last  entrusted  to  fe¬ 
males  in  preference  to  our  sex,  pro¬ 
vided  those  who  exercise  it  possess 
the  necessary  skilful  qualifications  in 
that  branch  of  the  profession.  The 
system  of  this  school  is  a  sure  guaran¬ 
tee  against  unskilful  practitioners.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  pupils  in 
midwifery  who  receive  their  diploma 
from  this  hospital  are  fully  capable 
of  undertaking  the  most  arduous  case 
in  midwifery  5  it  will,  however,  al¬ 
ways  be  repugnant  to  my  feelings  to 
see  the  timid  hand  of  a  woman 
armed  with  an  anatomical  scalpel. 


OLD  WOMEN’S  REMEDIES 
EXAMINED. 


Lime  Water  for  the  Scurvy. 

We  do  not  approve  of  lime  water, 
taken  internally,  in  any  case.  The 
kidneys  are  endangered  by  it. 


Brown  Bread  instead  of  White  to 
promote  Digestion. 

If  it  be  made  from  genuine  mate- 
rialS)  it  is  excellent. 


USEFUL  PRESCRIPTIONS. 


A  Laxative  Powder  or  Vermifuge . 

Of  jalap,  senna  leaves,  and  cream  of 
tartar,  equal  parts. 

An  adult  may  take  half  a  drachm  to  two 
scruples  ;  children  of  from  two  to  four 
years  of  age,  from  ten  grains  to  fifteen, 
and  so  on  in  proportion.  This  is  a  very 
good  powder  for  worms. 


A  Stomachic  ' Draught  for  Costive 
Habits. 

Tincture  of  bark,  one  drachm. 
Tincture  of  senna,  two  drachms. 
Tincture  of  rhubarb,  one  drachm.— 
*  Mix,  and  take  as  a  cordial. 


CORRESPONDENT’S  LETTER. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical 
Adviser. 

Sir, 

As  you  refuse  to  give  up  the  name 
of  your  correspondent  (Cathartic) 
whose  communication  appeared  in 
the  Medical  Adviser,  of  May  15th, 
relative  to  my  professional  as  well 
as  moral  character,  I  hereby  request 
you  to  insert  the  following  state¬ 
ment  of  facts,  which  I  have  no 
doubt  will  prove  to  your  own  satis¬ 
faction  and  that  of  your  readers 
that  in  this  case  yon  have  been  most 
grossly  imposed  upon. 

44  We,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby 
certify  from  our  own  personal  know¬ 
ledge,  (hat  Dr.  Campbell  came  to 
reside  in  this  town  about  six  years 
ago ;  that  from  the  first  lie  conf- 
menced  practice  as  a  physician,  oc¬ 
cupied  a  very  respectable  house, 
kept  bis  own  horse,  and  supported 
himself  in  every  way  becoming  the 
dignity  of  his  profession  ;  and  we 
hereby  further  certify, that  so  far  from 
concealing  bis  diplomas,  they  were 
openly  exhibited  at  a  public  and 
respectable  vestry  meeting,  held  in 
the  parish  church,  about  five  years 
ago,  when  the  parishioners  were 
about  to  appoint  medical  gentlemen 
to  attend  upon  the  poor  of  the  pa¬ 
rish,  along  with  certificates  of  at- 
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tendance  upon  the  following  courses 
of  lectures,  which  we  have  again 
examined  ;  anatomy  and  surgery, 
chemistry,  principles,  practice  and 
operations  of  surgery,  institutions 
of  medicine,  materia  medica,  phar¬ 
macy  and  dieteticks,  medicina 
practica,  midwifery,  botany,  clini¬ 
cal  surgery,  and  attendance  on  the 
Royal  Infirmary,  Edinburgh. 

As  witness  our  hands, 

Samuel  Higginbottom,  Croft-house. 
James  Higginbottom,  Park-brow. 
Justice  Southam,  surgeon. 

John  Wood,  Old-hall. 

John  Harrop,  Stamford-street. 

Ashton-under-Lyne ,  ' 

June  7,  1824. 

The  above  is  a  true  copy  of  the 
original  certificate. 

Jas.  Mellor, 

" Attorney  at  law, 

A  sh  ton-under-  Lyne. 

44  We,  the  undersigned,  do  here¬ 
by  certify,  that  Dr.  Campbell  has 
resided  in  this  town  about  the  space 
of  six  years,  and  that  he  has  always 
conducted  himself  soberly,  honest¬ 
ly,  and  respectably,  in  short,  in 
every  respect  becoming  the  profes¬ 
sion  to  which  he  belongs.  As  wit¬ 
ness  our  hands,  this  I7th  day  of 
June,  A.  D.  1824. 

John  Hutchinson,  Minister  of  the 
Established  Church. 

J.  M.  France,  ditto.  ditto. 

Jon.  Sutcliffe,  ditto.  Independent 
Chapel. 

John  Gaskell,  ditto.  Unitarian 
Chapel. 

John  Ramsay,  ditto.  Scotch  Pres¬ 
byterian  Chapel. 

Jas.  Latrobe,  ditto.  Moravian  do. 

The  above  is  a  true  copy  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  certificate, 

Jas.  Mellor, 

Attorney  at  lav ), 

A  shton-under-Lyne. 

As  to  my  professional  abilities  I 
can  with  pleasure  "refer  you  and 
your  readers  to  the  following  highly 
respectable  medical  gentlemen  : — 
viz.  Dr.  S.  A.  Bardsley,  late  senior 
physician  to  the  Manchester  Infirm¬ 
ary  ;  Dr.  E.  Holme,  senior  physi¬ 
cian  to  the  Manchester  Infirmary  ; 
Dr.  J.  Hull,  F.L.  S.  physician  to 
the  Lying-in-hospital,  Manchester, 


and  to  the  Institution  for  curing  Dis¬ 
eases  of  the  Eyes ;  and  Mr.  Sim¬ 
mons,  senior  surgeon  to  the  Man¬ 
chester  infirmary,  with  each  of  whom 
I  have  repeatedly  met  in  consulta¬ 
tion. 

Your  inserting  the  above  in  your 
next  Number  of  the  Medical  Ad¬ 
viser  will  oblige, 

Your’s,  &c. 

JOHN  CAMPBELL,  M.D. 

Ashton-under-Lyne, 

June  15,  1824. 


ANNALS  OF  QUACKERY. 


The  table  of  Messrs.  Knight  and 
Lacey,  ourj  publishers,  absolutely 
staggers  beneath  copies  of  writs 
served  upon  them  by  the  quacks. 
There  has  been  an  eternal  going  in 
and  going  out  of  attorneys  and  their 
adjutants  for  the  last  fortnight,  at  24, 
Paternoster  Row,  and  all  about  our 
44  Annals  of  Quackery  !”  We  shall 
not  be  far  astray  if  we  prophecy, 
that  these  proceedings,  like  the 
tenor  of  the  quacks’  calling,  are 
mere  puff.  We  are  not  to  be  fright¬ 
ened  by  threats  in  the  cause  we 
advocate,  nor  do  we  dread  even  the 
formidable  arena  of  a  court  of  law, 
confident  as  we  are  that  outraged 
justice  would  spurn  the  reptiles  upon 
which  we  have  so  effectually  trod¬ 
den,  should  they  creep  in  beneath 
the  judgment-seat  to  insult  it  with 
their  mockery.  The  smutty  Goss 
is  to  be  the  first  to  dare  the  experi¬ 
ment  ;  and  as  we  have  no  doubt 
that  the  numerous  sufferers  from 
this  branch  of  quackery  will  feel 
happy  in  its  defeat,  we  request  they 
will  forward  to  us  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  in  their  power  which  may  tend 
to  annihilate  this  nest  of  roguery. 
The  Kent  Road  quack  lias,  wc 
are  informed,  given  up  his  inten¬ 
tion  of  prosecuting  us;  but  we 
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are  yet  threatened  by  Friedeberg, 
bis  father,  the  Jordans,  and  Dr.  De 
Brodrum*  Shades  of  Eseulapius 
and  Galen  protect  us  from  this  bat¬ 
tery  of  poisonous  pills  ! !  I  Spirits 
of  Copley,  Scarlett,  Brougham,  and 
Phillips,  grant  us  our  brief  prayer- 
deliver  us,  we  beseech  ye,  from 
our  enemies — the  quacks  ! 

Lgllypop  is  outrageous,  because 
vve  commented  upon  his  practice  in 
such  a  manner  as  we  felt  it  our 
duty.  We  have  before  us  now 
seven  cases,  which,  had  he  seen,  he 
would  think  us  charitable,  and  thank 
us  for  not  speaking  more  fully.  The 
case  of  opening  the  child’s  head,  in 
which  the  prudent  advice  of  Dr. 
Bartlett  had  a  timely  effect,  is  in  our 
possession ;  but  we  refrain  from 
publishing  it,  and  the  other  cases, 
for  a  week  or  two. 

The  Lamerts  in  our  next. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Adviser . 

Sir, 

I  am  a  constant  reader,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  a  great  admirer,  of  your 
very  useful  and  entertaining  little 
Miscellany.  Amongst  other  useful 
objects  you  appear  to  keep  in  view, 
are,  first  a  noble  attempt  to  annihi¬ 
late  quackery  in  all  its  branches ; 
and,  secondly,  the  correction  of  dis¬ 
honour,  where  it  is  detected,  in  the 
regular  practitioner.  A  well  select¬ 
ed  case  of  the  latter  description  will 
be  seen  in  your  last  Number,  and 
as  to  the  former,  l  am  quite  sure 
your  steady  perseverance  has  already 
been  productive  of  much  good.  In 
those  praiseworthy  undertakings  I 
wish  you  every  success ;  but,  Mr. 
Editor,  there  is  a  very  numerous 
proportion  of  practitioners  on  whom 
you  sometimes  exercise  a  good  deal 
of  useless  and  uncalled-for  severity, 
I  mean  those  gentlemen  who  are 
entitled  to  practice  under  virtue  of 
an  exception  made  in  the  Apothe¬ 
caries’  Act,  declaring  all  those  esta¬ 
blished  in  practice  before  the  firs t 
of  August,  1815,  should  be  allowed 
to  continue.  It  is  now  nine  years 
ago  since  the  passing  of  this  act,  and 
if  the  legislature,  in  the  exercise  of 
its  wisdom,  (their  particular  atten¬ 
tion  having  been  drawn  to  the  sub¬ 
ject),  thought  it  expedient  to  let 


this  large  proportion  of  practitioners 
continue,  it  must  certainly  now  be 
very  unjust  to  dispute  either  their 
right  or  their  capability, — their  right 
having  been  proclaimed  in  the  se¬ 
nate,  and  their  capability  must  ma¬ 
terially  have  increased  after  nine 
years  farther  experience. 

I  have  said  I  thought  your  attacks 
upon  this  class  of  medical  men  use¬ 
less,  I  mean  by  way  of  deterring 
others  from  making  farther  innova¬ 
tions  \  the  law  as  it  stands  at  pre¬ 
sent  is  quite  efficient  for  This  pur¬ 
pose.  I  have  been  led  to  these  ob¬ 
servations  in  part,  by  reading  an 
article  in  your  27th  Number,  head¬ 
ed,  44  The  Lolypop  Surgeon,’’ where¬ 
in  a  surgeon  of  Hatton  Garden  is  said 
to  have  deserted  a  woman  in  labour, 
because,  forsooth,  his  fee  was  not 
forthcoming.  Now,  if  this  is  cor¬ 
rect,  I  think  he  richly  deserves  ex¬ 
posure  and  its  consequences,  and 
would  have  done  so.  had  his  medi¬ 
cal  education  been  ever  so  regular ; 
but  had  the  recital  of  this  outrage 
on  every  feeling  mind  been  given 
tvithout  any  allusion  to  his  former 
station  in  life,  it  would  have  ap¬ 
peared  rather  that  you  had  been 
actuated  by  a  sense  of  public  duty 
as  a  Journalist,  than  private  invec¬ 
tive. 

I  shall  at  all  times  be  most  happy 
to  lend  my  feeble  aid  towards  the 
exposure  of  quackery,  and  shall 
begin  by  inclosing  a  circular  sent  to 
the  father  of  a  young  lady,  whose 
marriage  was  announced  in  the 
newspapers  a  few  days  before  the 
receipt  of  this  precious  specimen  of 
infamy  and  indecency.  I  shall 
make  no  comment  on  the  wretched 
impostor  who  wrote  the  inclosed, 
other  than  just  to  draw  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  his  extreme  cunning.  Thus, 
you  will  observe,  that  no  anony¬ 
mous  letters  can  be  sent  him  ;  if 
you  choose  to  communicate  with 
him,  it  can  be  done  only  by  means 
*  of  his  own  envelope,  which  you  see 
is  scrawled  over  with  characters 
which  it  would  be  utterly  impos¬ 
sible  for  any  one  to  copy,  without 
his  immediate  detection.  I  have 
torn  off  the  direction  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  to  whom  it  was  sent  for 
obvious  reasons,  but  I  observed  that 
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it  bore  the  Chelmsford  post- mark, 
and  the  expence  of  postage  agreed 
with  the  supposition  of  its  having 
been  put  in  the  post-office  at  that 
town.  I  trust,  by  giving  publicity 
to  this  document,  you  will  put  the 
medical  gentlemen  who  reside  in 
that  neighbourhood  on  the  alert, 
and  that  thus  it  will  not  be  long  ere 
this  wretched  impostor  is  brought 
to  light,  as  it  is  evident  he  is  in  the 
habit  of  sending  his  fulsome  trash 
to  the  parents  of  any  young  people 
whose  recent  marriages  reach  his 
knowledge,  either  by  announcement 
in  the  public  prints  or  otherwise. 
If  you  think  any  part  of  the  above 
worth  your  insertion,  you  will 
oblige, 

Sir, 

Your  humble  servant, 
PILL-BOX. 


THE  CIRCULAR. 

7'  Circular  Nor.  1075,  May  20,  1824 
—  Be  pleased  to  accept  congratula¬ 
tion,  and  a  proposal,  in  case  of  being 
at  any  time  wanted ,  (to  remedy  de¬ 
fect  of  the  antecedent  of  gestation) 
of  which  the  operation  may  be  be¬ 
tween  parties  materially  unseen,  and 
in  presence  of  a  third  person. 

The  expense  of  a  journey,  if 
wanted ,  and  recompense  of  opera¬ 
tion,  may  be  by  an  half  note  of 
Bank  of  England  inclosed,  post  free, 
to  your 

Femmes  Precoucheur. 


DOCTOR  HEALEY,  Q.  R.F. 
Surgeon-Dentist  and  Man-Midwife , 
late  Check-gingham  Weaver  and 
Twister -in. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Advi‘  cr. 

Sir, 

We  have  in  this  town  (Oldham, 
near  Manchester)  one  of  those  mis¬ 
chievous  animals,  a  quack-doctor ; 
and  thinking  that  a  short  biogra¬ 
phical  notice  of  one  of  the  most 
ignorant,  impudent,  and  unprin¬ 
cipled  impostors  in  existence,  might 
not  be  unacceptable  to  you  and  your 
readers,  I  take  upon  myself  to  shew 
up  this  bastard  pretender  to  the 
order  of  the  pestle  and  mortar  ;  and 
having  read  my  hasty  and  imper¬ 


fect  sketch,  should  you  think  as  I 
do,  no  doubt  but  l he  Doctor  will 
obtain  a  place  in  “  Quacks  Cor¬ 
ner,”  and  his  biography  become  a 
subject  for  dissection  and  inspec¬ 
tion  amongst  your  readers  in  this 
part^of  the  country.  , 

The  person  of  the  subject  above- 
named,  who  is  not  inappropriately 
bedecked  with  the  appendant  de¬ 
signation  of  Q.  R.  F.,  (quack,  rogue, 
and  fool !)  is  short,  but  something  ex - 
ceeding four  feet',  his  countenance,  to 
a  nice  observer,  a  completedndex  of 
his  silly,  vain,  and  empty  mind  ; 
his  dress  not  unbecoming  his  sta- 

o 

tion — coat  and  small-clothes  shabby 
genteel,  with  boots  goloshed.  times 
out  of  mind  ;  cane  brass  mount¬ 
ed,  which,  as  he  parades  the  streets 
with  head  erect  and  duly  pointed 
toe,  he  contrives  to  give  a  most  pe¬ 
culiar  twirl ;  his  hands  are  bedeck¬ 
ed  with  a  profusion  of  pinchbeck 
rings,  the  pride  of  his  little  soul. 
You  cannot  approach  this  pigmy 
personage  but  (fearing  you  should 
not  observe  these  fit  ornaments  of 
his  greatness)  he  will  raise  his  ring- 
hand,  and,  by  a  graceful  movement, 
stroke  his  Sunday-scraped  chin — 
a  hem  !  to  call  your  attention  as  he 
stalks  along ;  and  should  you  have 
occasion  to  speak  with  him,  a  com¬ 
pliment  which  he  is  excessively 
proud  of,  you  will  find  him,  by  his 
own  account,  invariably  over  head 
and  ears  in  business.  Some  mar¬ 
vellous  accident  has  occurred — some 
lady  near  the  hour  of  her  accouche¬ 
ment — some  great  cure  in  hand — 
“  So,  a  hem !  good  bye,  Sir,  the  Doc¬ 
tor  must  he  going !”  and  thus  he 
leaves  you,  wondering  at  the  as¬ 
surance  of  the  conceited  coxcomb. 
Having  said  so  much  of  the  Doctor 
as  he  is,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
inform  you  what  he  was,  and  you 
will  doubtless  say  what  he  uow  ought 
to  be,  instead  of  what  he  appears. 

The  humbug  commenced  his 
career  very  harmlessly  in  the  town 
of  Middleton,  near  this  place,  in  the 
humble  occupation  of  a  check-ging¬ 
ham  weaver;  but  incapacity,  or  a 
natural  laziness  of  disposition  (for 
“  little  Joe  Healey  would  never 
work,”  quoth  his  neighbours),  in¬ 
duced  him  early  to  quit  the  loom. 
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aud  seek  a  precarious  subsistence 
amongst  his  friends  and  neighbours 
as  a  twister-in  (a  class  of  idlers  so 
denominated  among  weavers,  as 
having  no  settled  employment,  but 
earning  their  bread  with  their  coat 
on, — farthing  jobbers,  and  news¬ 
mongers  to  the  craft);  but  this  easy 
life  could  not  last  for  ever,  or  Joe 
Healey  had  now  been  the  happiest 
man  alive ; — he  fell  in  love,  his 
Venus  returned  the  compliment, 

and - in  short,  they  got  married  ; 

with  marriage  came  a  family,  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  which  put  our  hero  to  his 
shifts.  Many  a  hearty  and  content¬ 
ed  meal  has  he  made  on  thin  oat¬ 
meal  porridge  or  gruel  (mind,  I  do 
not  say  his  wife  fared  thus),  and 
many  and  often  are  the  times  he  has 
begged  the  luxury  of  a  piece  of  oat¬ 
cake  from  his  neighbours.  Thus 
situated,  can  it  be  wondered  at  if  he 
attempted  a  change  of  condition? 
He  commenced  “  Doctoring  in  all 
its  branches”  with  some  half  dozen 
old  phials,  pill  boxes,  &e.  at  first 
only  selling,  but  afterwards  prescrib¬ 
ing  and  administering  such  “  physic 
and  sitcli  like  stuff”  as  his  means 
would  afford  as  a  stock ;  for  in¬ 
stance, — salts,  jalap,  cream  of  tartar , 
& c.  As  his  fame  spread,  his  prac¬ 
tice,  and,  of  necessity,  his  stock, 
increased  ;  and  to  give  still  greater 
eclat  to  his  professional  pursuit,  he 
joined  the  metliodists,  and  from  a 
noted  idler,  drunkard,  debauchee, 
and  Tom-fool  of  the  rabble,  he  be¬ 
came,  in  addition  to  his  other  ac¬ 
quirements,  one  of  the  greatest  saints 
in  the  town,  frequenting  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  that  sect,  and  praying  with  a 
fervour  and  devotion  that  astonished 
and  confounded  every  one,  lived 
discreetly,  Sprayed  devoutly,  and 
whenever  he  appeared  in  the  streets 
his  step  was  slow  and  solemn,  his 
gait  most  studiously  graceful,  his 
large  grey  eyes,  (which  bespoke  him 
the  very  pink  of  piety)  invariably 
elevated  on  high,  his  hands  clasped, 
as  if  wrapped  in  divine  meditation, 
as  much  as  to  say,  “  Behold  the  man 
after  Hod’s  own  heart!”  Yet, 
“  tell  it  not  in  Hath,  proclaim  it 
not  in  the  streets  of  Askelon,”  the 
moment  his  towering  hopes  and 
fairy  dreams  were  crushed  (for  he 


avowedly  aspired  to  nothing  less 
than  becoming  the  spiritual  as  well 
as  the  bodily  physician  of  his  reli¬ 
gious  townsmen),  he  became  the 
very  reverse  of  the  picture, — fre¬ 
quented  the  ale-houses,  sang  songs 
to  hymn  tunes ,  and  again  became 
what  he  before  was ,  and  now  is, 
the  laughing-stock  of  all  around 
him, 

His  fame  and  fortune  were  again 
at  a  low  ebb,  his  occupation  nearly 
gone,  when  his  pot-companions  club¬ 
bed  their  mites,  and  purchased  a 
sign-board  for  him,  with  a  suitable 
device,  beginning, 

“  Is  there  no  balm  in  Gilead  ? 

O  yes ;  Dr.  Healey  liveth  here. 

He  can  cure  you — never  fear,”  & c. 

This,  together  with  several  rustic 
songs  or  puffs  in  praise  of  his  genius, 
skill,  and  sagacity,  (written  by  a 
clever  fellow  of  his  acquaintance, 
for  the  Doctor  could  not  write  his 
own  name),  printed  copies  of  which 
he  carried  about  in  his  pocket,  for 
the  purpose  of  distribution,  which  at 
night  he  would  sing  at  the  ale-house, 
with  his  face  blackened, hair  powder¬ 
ed  with  chalk  and  candle-grease, 
and  hat  cocked, — a  trick  very  fre¬ 
quently  put  upon  our  Doctor  when 
the  fumes  of  sixpenny  ale  had  over¬ 
powered  his  “  modicum  of  sense.” 
During  this  ceremony  some  one 
would  apprize  “our  Martha”  (his 
wife ;  compared  to  whom,  he  is  as  a 
mole-hill  to  a  moving  bog)  of  his 
situation  ;  her  approach  would  be 
presently  announced,  which  always 
carried  ter  ror  to  the  very  soul  of  her 
otherwise  brave  spouse,  whom  she 
would  seize  by  the  collar,  and  hav¬ 
ing  dragged  him  home,  there,  per¬ 
haps,  contend  in  mortal  combat  with 
her,  “  lord  and  master.” 

Asa  specimen  of  his  filthy  puffs, 
the  following  may  serve  ;  they  were 
written  by  wags  merely  to  ridicule 
him,  but,  strange  to  say,  the  filthy 
fellow  felt  flattered  by  them,  and 
absolutely  distributes  them  himself: 

t(  He  cures  a - or - 

At  a  very  small  expence  ; 

Blisters,  bleeds,  or  draws  your  tugs, 
Destroys  all  vermin,  fleas  and  bugs, 

Restores  lost  m - nil - ds  at  will, 

So  come  and  try  the  Doctor’s  skill.” 
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And,  surprising  as  it  may  appear, 
Such  puffs  had  the  desired  effect ; 
the  ignorant,  the  foolish,  and  the 
curious  swallowed  his  physic,  won¬ 
dering  only  at  its  cheapness,  and  the 
Doctor’s  art  and  mystery  in  the  ad¬ 
ministering  thereof, — for  he  never 
did  such  tilings  with  the  careless 
air  of  a  44  common  practitioner,”  but 
hem’d,  looked  grave  and  thought¬ 
ful,  examined  the  pulse  and  tongue, 
(though  it  were  a  person  with  a 
broken  head  only  who  came  for  a 
plaster)  and  would  go  through  the 
usual  routine  of  questions  without 
abating  a  jot  in  any  cases  !  It  is 
before  stated,  that  this  profound 
humbug  could  not  then  write  his 
own  name,  (but  the  case  is  altered, 
as  will  plainly  appear),  and  to  avoid 
the  evils  arising  from  the  want  of 
this  common  acquirement,  he  had 
printed  labels,  with  blanks  to  fill 
up  as  occasion  might  require,  it  being 
only  necessary  to  insert  the  figure 
for  number  of  spoonsful  to  be  taken 
every  one,  two,  or  three  hours;  this, 
however,  often  puzzled  him  in  his 
arithmetical  calculations.  A  ludi¬ 
crous  illustration  of  this  once  oc¬ 
curred,  the  prescription  on  the  bot¬ 
tlerunning  thus, — 44  Please  to  take 
200  table-spoonsful  of  this  mixture 
every  two  hours!  (all  but  the  figures 
being  printed  on  the  label)  the  men¬ 
tion  of  which,  from  bis  subsequent 
experience,  is  particularly  galling 
to  the  little  gentleman. 

I  must  not  forget  to  mention,  that 
he  is  a  44  quack  in  politics,  as  well 
as  physic,”  and,  in  his  own  opinion, 
a  great  orator.  His  empty  vanity, 
and  desire  to  hear  himself  tattle, 
has  indeed  caused  him  to  be  im¬ 
prisoned  twice,  and  the  radicals, 
(amongst  whom  he  has  acted  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  part  which  he  for¬ 
merly  did  amongst  the  methodistsj, 
from  motives  of  pity  for  his  weak¬ 
ness,  and  charity  to  his  family,  have 
supported  him  and  them  at  such 
times  ;  in  fact  these  circumstances 
haveconfributed  mainly  to  his  career 
of  fraud,  bringing  grist  to  the  mill. 
The  radicals,  also,  have  now  entirely 
discarded  4‘  the  Doctor,”  as  he  al¬ 
ways  styles  himself;  and  the  sooner 
his  patients,  who  from  ignorance  of 
the  man’s  character  have  ventured 
their  lives  in  his  hands,  do  the  same, 


the  sooner  he  must  return  to  that 
station  which  he  formerly  occupied, 
with  comfort  to  himself  and  pride 
to  his  friends,  and  for  which  alone 
he  is  fit. 

I  shall  now  hasten  to 'inform  you 
in  brief  terms  the  cause  of  his  quit¬ 
ting  his  native  place, — Middleton, 
which  to  this  day  be  laments  as  a 
step  most  disastrous  to  his  pros¬ 
pects.  Enjoying  a  long  and  succes- 
ful  run  of  business  as  general  doc¬ 
tor,  tooth-drawer,  &c.  his  evil  genius 
suggested  to  the  ambitious  little 
mortal  the  possibility  of  rivaling 
the  heads  of  the  profession ;  and  as 
his  success  hitherto  elated  him  not 
a  little,  and  blinded  him  to  his  owu 
defects,  he  at  once  conceived  the 
idea  of  practising  midwifery  !  But 
the  result  was  mortifying  in  the  ex¬ 
treme  ;  many  had  trusted  his  skill 
in  complaints  of  the  bowels,  teeth, 
and  gums,  but  here  he  outstepped 
himself,  for  no  one  was  found  fool¬ 
hardy  enough  to  trust  in  his  skill 
as  an  accoucheur.  Enraged  and 
mortified  at  the  supposed  affront 
and  open  contempt  of  his  wondrous 
abilities,  he  projected  and  executed 
the  following  mode  of  revenge  : — 
Having  first  prevailed  upon  his 
friend,  the  poet,  to  write  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  an  introductory  card  of 
the  usual  cast,  which  he  immediate¬ 
ly  got  printed,  headed, 44  J. Healey, 
Surgeon,  Dentist,  and  Man-midwife , 
from  Middleton ,  Respectfully  in¬ 
forms,”  &c.  &c.  he  suddenly  re¬ 
moved  to  the  village  of  Lees,  near 
Oldham, and  having  once  announced 
his  pretensions,  (which  vvere  not 
easily  to  be  contradicted),  he,  by 
the  extreme  moderation  of  his 
charges,  together  with  the  following 
curious  poetical  address  printed  ou 
the  backs  of  his  cards,  which  he 
distributed  as  he  had  done  his 
former  puffs,  succeeded  for  a  time  to 
a  miracle;  but  the  moment  the 
cheat  was  discovered,  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  decamp’with  as  little  cere¬ 
mony  as  can  be  imagined  : — 
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Burning  fevers  I  defy, 

Swollen  dropsy,  atrophy, 

Agonizing  pleurisy, 

Soon  shall  flee  before  me  ! 
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Cholic,  with  its  death  so  dire, 

Madness,  with  its  raging  ire, 

Saint  Anthony’s  consuming  fire, 

Never  over  bore  me. 

I  can  stay  the  tooth-ache  pang, 

Or  extract  a  faded  fang, 

Straight  or  crooked,  short  or  long, 
Sure  am  I,  and  safe  too. 

Ulcer  foul  or  eye  so  dim, 

Bruised  body,  broken  limb, 

'Rightly,  tightly,  I  can  trim, 

And  assist  the  deaf,  too. 

Whilst  the  fair  will  ever  find 
Dr.  Healey  soft  and  kind. 

Delicacy ,  the  most  refined , 

Sure  they  may  depend  on. 
Dreaded  measle,  frightful  pock, 

Shrink  if  I  but  shew  my  block, 

Even  death  hateth  my  knock, 

Whom  shall  I  attend  on  ? 

In  quitting  Lees,  lie  fixed  his 
abode  in  this  town,  where  he  still 
remains,  practising  the  art  of  de¬ 
struction  on  those  who  have  the 
folly  to  be  gulled  into  a  belief  of  his 
boasted  medical  education ;  as  a 
sufficient  illustration  of  which,  I 
herewith  send  for  insertion,  if  you 
please,  an  original  and  unique  lite¬ 
rary  curiosity,  his  own  hand-writing, 
with  post-marks,  &c.  &o.  legible, 
as  a  proof  of  its  authenticity  ;  to 
illustrate  which,  it  is  merely  neces¬ 
sary  to  state,  that  it  was  written 
during  his  stay  in  London,  previous 
to  imprisonment,  and  is  addressed 
to  one  of  his  then  friends,  a  respect¬ 
able  shopkeeper  in  this  town ;  the 
dates  and  facts  will  speak  for  them¬ 
selves. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  mosf  obedient, 
humble  servant. 

An  ENEMY  to  QUACKERY. 


Peepel  Chall  hits  the  Deen  of  Co- 
ruption  My  health  is  not  in  averey 
good  stat  at  Preasant  Give  my 
wharmest  Res  Pects  to  hall  inquier 
ing  freands  and  say  the  More  the 
Bludey  Tyrants  bind  us  the  More 
you  nighted  the  shall  Find  us  the 
Trayels  at  the  Holdbaylev  will  bee 
Fatal  to  the  Prisnors  Causeaed  ther 
Is  5,  fouound  Giltey  of  Igh  treeson 
and  nodout  whill  meet  Brandreds 
fait,  the1'  Prive  Coun  Celars  whas 
Called  to  gethor  atalevan  clock  on 
Mundey  Evening  George  the  4 1 
hunderstand  Gose  to  Parlement  on 
thursdey,  29  instant  I  whill  Rite  to 
you  agaun  as  soon  as  posebel  after  I 
know  the  Reswlt  wethar  whe  geet 
anne  trayel  or  gos  to  A  dungeon  and 
Jail  But  thers  one  thing  that  hairs 
me  up  Hunder  my  trubels  and  that  is 
The  trends  I  have  left  behind  I  ham 
Confedant  Whill  not  Forsakmee  for 
My  houne’Part  I  never  never  can  for 
get,  the  Cind  ness  the  Shoed  towardes 
me  on  MyDepartyour  whiteh  makes 
me  Cri  ought  in  the  falaing  lang- 
wege  Ofor  Whone  Great  Ofor  whone 
Gloreus  Dea  to  give  mee  back  my 
Home  or  Crush  mee  in  the  free  - 
From  yours  sin  sairley 

JOSEPH  HEALEY. 

,  Great  Portland  Street,  No.  101, 

Lundon  Apr  26  1820 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical 
Adviser. 

Sir, 

I  am  happy  to  find,  that  you  have  in 
a  former  number  inserted  the  letter 
of  Mrs.  M'Donald,  (spouse  and 
partner  of  the  Scotcli  Medico  of  that 
name).  Mrs.  M‘D’s.  spirits ,  in  that 
spirited  epistle,  shewed  her  taste  to 
be  not  only  proof,  but  even  above 
proof.  Heaven  bless  her  !  dear  con¬ 
jugal  soul !  for  this  last  evidence  of 
her  tenderness,  in  defence  of  her 
elderly  companion — the  Doctor  !  I 
wish  all  wives  would  distil  the  spirits 
of  their  affections  with  equal  purity  ! 
I  have  been  many  months  an  infirmary 
patient  of  Doctor  and  Mrs.  M‘D. 
and  can  positively  state,  that,  I  have 
drank  sundry  pints  and  pots  full  of 
“  the  best  Entire bountifully  served 
out  by  the  lady  herself,  (good  crea¬ 
ture!)  for  which  I  only  paid  three¬ 
pence  halfpenny  a  pint.  The  Doctor 


Mr.  Joseph  Divan  Shop  Reaper 

Beent  Oldam  Neer  Manchester. 

Dr  frend  I  have  Just  Returnd 
from  the  Chourt  of  Kinges  Bench 
and  our  Cais  is  Put  of  till  Munday 
Next  at  which  Time  the  Evedans 
On  boath  sides  whill  began  int  the 
sertinley  Donot  a  peer  to  lik  the 
Cais  at  tawl  thear  vvlier  above  a  100 
Counsealers  in  Court  at  the  time 
When  and  hou  hit  whill  End  god 
onley  nose  Iham  Chum  Pleat  Ley 
toired  of  Lundon  Peepel  shud  hav 
the  bank  of  England  to  go  to  that 
Lives  in  Lundon  whell  May  the 
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usually  attended  at  the  Bread  and 
Cheese  delivery ;  those  articles,  1  sup-, 
pose,  were  supplied  by  contract ,  by 
some  of  the  Doctor’s  pay-patients; 
their  quality  was  as  genuine  as  the 
philanthropy  of  the  donors! 

“  Who  freely  gave  to  all  the  poor 

Who  left-  a  pledge  behind.’* 

I  mean,  of  course,  a  pledge  of — their 
gratitude . 

Mrs.  Mac.  says,  that  the  Doctor 
“  gives  £2000.  to  the  poor  every 
year ,  and  now  spends  his  whole 
time,  in — doing  good  to  the  poor  !  !  /” 
Pardon  me,  Mrs.  Mac.  I  hope  it  is  not  so, 
for  your  sake.  Beer  !  bread  !  cheese  ! 
forbid  it ! — Oh,  Mrs.  Mac !  forget  not 
alimoney,  pin-money,  &c  therefore  use 
no  ceremony  in  converting  your 
Doctor  by  a  few  lectures  on  parsimony. 
The  benevolent  creature  would  (should 
he  bless  you  by  living  to  the  age  of 
“  old  Parr")  exhaust  even  the  mines 
ofPotosi  on  beer,  bread,  cheese,  and 
beneficence !  All  the  fruits  of  his 
august  medico  -  professional  labours 
must  all  be  melted  into  malt  and 
froth. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c 

TIMOTHY  M‘PHURSON, 

Little  France,  Patten -maker. 
Tot  hill  Fields,  hVest  minster. 


MEDICAL  TALK  OF  THE  DAY- 


Pious  Medical  Imposture. — After 
one  of  the  political  brawls  at  Paris, 
(one  of  those  little  revolutions  of 
parties  that  took  place,)  there  was  a 
French  physician  who  saved  him¬ 
self  by  getting  off  to  America  in  a 
Philadelphia  ship.  Upon  his  arrival, 
he  found  that  the  Quakers  were  the 
richest  part  of  the  community :  he 
put  on  a  buttonless  coat,  and  a  hat 
with  a  brim  eight  inches  broad  ;  he 
was  not  only  a  “  Friend,”  but  a 


friend  occasionally  moved  by  the 
spirit;  and  a  French  lady  and  I 
(she  peste-\\\g  him  all  the  while,  and 
I  laughing)  actually  heard  him 
preach  in  the  great  meeting-house 
in  Philadelphia.  He  could  not 
speak  English  ;  but  had  an  inter¬ 
preter, — yes,  the  spirit  had  an  inter¬ 
preter  !  John  Marselack  became 
the  Quaker  physician.  He  got  a 
deal  of  money  ;  nobody  was  heard 
of  among  the  Friends  but  John 
Marselack.  It  was  such  a  triumph 
to  make  a  convert  of  a  celebrated 
French  physician.  In  about  two 
years,  however,  John  Marselack’s 
party  having  got  uppermost  again 
in  France,  and  John  having  got 
some  pretty  good  sacks  of  dollars, 
and  being  heartily  tired  of  the  re- 
stra  nt  and  mummery  in  which 
he  was  compelled  to  live,  he 
prepared  to  return  to  France. 
“  Friends  ”  were  in  despair ;  there 
was  such  a  whining,  and  such  a 
sighing  !  At  last  the  day  came,  and 
with  thousands  of  silent  squeezes  by 
the  hand,  and  with  sweetmeats 
enough  to  serve  twenty  families  for 
a  year,  off  he  came  in  a  fine  mer¬ 
chant’s  ship,  but  not  without  six 
elders  to  accompany  friend  John 
down  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  De¬ 
laware.  There  they  took  leave  of 
their  brother  broadbrim.  They 
went  back  in  the  pilot-boat ;  and 
John,  before  they  were  half  a  mile 
from  the  ship,  went  down  into  the 
cabin,  stripped  off  his  Quaker  garb, 
put  on  a  suit  of  uniform  of  the  na¬ 
tional  guard  of  France,  came  upon 
the  deck,  with  a  fiddle  in  his  hand, 
playing  the  tune  of  Ca  ira. — Political 
Register. 

A  very  strange  epidemic  disorder 
prevails  among  the  rein-deer  in  the 
north  of  Sweden.  It  was  at  first 
thought  by  some  to  resemble  hydro¬ 
phobia  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  the 
poor  animals,  as  soon  as  *they 
are  attacked,  run  at  full  speed 
till  they  meet  with  a  running  stream, 
into  which  they  plunge  -and  perish, 
to  the  great  loss  of  the  unfortunate 
owners,  whose  herds  constitute  their 
whole  property.  It  is  estimated 
that  above  3000  rein-deer  have 
perished  in  this  manner.  —  (Ex¬ 
aminer.) 
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Mistaken  Case  o  f  Consumption . — 
In  the  hospital  of  Notre  Dieu  at  Paris, 
a  man  died  on  the  24th  of  last  April, 
from  what  was  supposed  to  have  been 
phthisis  pulmonalis.  On  opening  the 
body,  the  lungs  were  found  not  to 
have  been  ulcerated,  but  considerably 
contracted,  and  the  pleufa  adhering 
to  the  ribs.  The  cause  of  death,  how¬ 
ever,  was  soon  discovered  in  the  liver, 
myriads  of  hydatides  were  found  in 
the  spegelian  lobe  of  that  viscus. 

Surgical  Occurrence. — The  Dublin 
Patriot  says,  “  With  much  regret  we 
have  to  state  the  premature  death  of 
Mr.  Shakleton,  demonstrator  of  ana¬ 
tomy  to  the  Royal  College  of  sur¬ 
geons.  On  Monday  the  24th  ult. 
whilst  engaged  in  delivering  a  lecture, 
raising  a  knife  at  the  same  time,  he 
slightly  cut  his  finger,  which  was  thus 
inoculated  with  virulent  matter  from 
the  subject  upon  which  he  lectured. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  Jones  must  blister  his  breast,  and  take  five  grains  of  extract  of 
colocynth,  and  five  of  squill  pill,  every  second  night. 

Let  J.  Throsby  take  five  grains  of  rhubarb,  and  ten  of  cream  of  tartar, 
every  second  day. 

A.  EL  A  reader,  &c.  should  take  a  table-spoonful  of  the  decoction  of 
bark,  diluted  witli  sulphur,  and  every  day  at  eleven  o’clock,  drink  half 
a  cup  of  horehound  tea  before  breakfast,  and  keep  the  bo^vels  regular. 

Reubin  Spriggins  has  this  consplation,  that  if  he  is  short  his  tailor's 
bill  will  be  proportionately  so. 

A.  R.  B.  should  take  the  bark  in  addition  to  the  other  remedies. 

Malons  may  do  as  he  suggests;  but  he  must  follow, our  tonic  plan, 
page  338,  Medical  Adviser. 

G.  G.  K. — It  is  right — bark  and  powder  mixed. 

C.  C’s  will  be  received  with  pleasure. 

S.  J.  is  not  the  first  that  has  suffered  thus. 

Louis  must  take  a  small  dose  of  castor  oil,  and  bathe  the  parts  with 
warm  water. 

Solicitus  may  try  a  course  of  purgatives  for  a  week. 

J.  King  should  send  an  address. 

Elus  must  bathe. 

Confucius  studies  too  much,  let  him  take  exercise. 

Q.  R.  S.  must  lose  a  little  blood. 

Esculapius’s  communication  upon  Friedeburg  shall  be  inserted. 

Doctor  Brodum,  as  our  Correspondent  says,  shall  of  course,  meet 
with  no  undue  favour — the  letter  sent  last  shall  go  in. 

O.  L.  Z.  is  suffering  from  a  dreadful  irritability  of  the  nerves  ;  of  course, 
the  plan  is  good. 

Many  are  deferred. 


Communications  (PostPaid)  to  be  sent  to  the  Editor,  at  the  Publishers.  Lon¬ 
don  :  published  by  KNIGHT  and  LACEY,  55,  Paternoster  Row.  Sold 
also  by  John  Sutherland,  Edinburgh;  M.  Ogle,  Glasgow;  and 
T.  Webb,  Dublin. 

Shackell  and  Arrowsmitb,  Johnson’s  court,  Fleet-street, _Londoh. 


Inflammation  suddenly  came  on,  and 
after  every  remedy  was  tried  in  vain, 
he  expired  on  Friday  morning.”  This 
is  said  to  have  been  the  fourth  fatal 
case  which  has  occurred  in  Dublin 
within  a  lew  years,  all  of  the  same 
kind,  by  which  professional  men  have 
lost  their  lives. 

We  have'  seen  Dr.  de  Brodum’s 
naturalizing  bill  of  June  28th,  179S, 
and  also  his  diplomas,  foreign  $and 
English,  before  he  had  a  patent  for 
his  medicine,  also  certificates  from 
the  hospitals  in  London.  We  un¬ 
derstand  the  doctor  is  a  churchman , 
and  receives  the  sacrament  tivice  a 
year ,  at  the  Foundling  Hospital 
Chapel.  He  was  first  presented  to 
his  Majesty,  at  the  levee,  in  1822. 
With  this  information  we  leave  our 
readers  to  judge,  whether  he  is  or 
ever  has  been  a  quack. 
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HONESTY  AND  THE  NATION  AGAINST  QUACKERY  AND 

IMPOSITION. 

GOSS  and  CO.,  under  the  name  of  CRUCIFIX,  have  commenced  an 
action  for  damages  against  this  publication,  which  will  be  shortly  tried  in  the 
Court  of  King’s  Bench.  As  a  question  highly  imporlant  to  the  nation  at  large 
is  involved  in  this  trial,  the  Publishers  hope  that  they  will  be  assisted  by  the 
public  so  far  as  forwarding  immediately  any  information,  letters,  or  other 
documents,  calculated  to  serve  them  on  their  defence.  There  is  a  dub  of 
Quacks  formed  to  attack  the  “  Medical  Adviser,’’  and  a  fund  subscribed ! !? 
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SCROFULA. 

(Continued  from  page  19.) 

To  invigorate  tile  constitution,  it 
will  be  necessary,  in  the  cure  of 
scrofula,  to  employ  such  medicines 
as  are  supposed  to  impart  strength 
to  the  body.  Of  the  vegetable  class 
the  cinchona  is  the  most  esteemed  ; 
but  previous  to  its  use,  and  to  in¬ 
sure  the  full  benefit  from  it,  the 
bowels  must  be  previously  cleared 
of  any  morbid  accumulation  of 
feces,  either  by  the  submuriate  of 
mercury  or  neutral  salts,  in  the 
manner  before  mentioned.  The 
cinchona  seems,  however,  best  suit¬ 
ed  to  those  cases  where  there  are 
extensive  ulcers  or  large  abscesses, 
with  copious  exhausting  discharges 
of  purulent  matter,  and  in  general 
to  communicate  that  degree  of  ener¬ 
gy  to  the  actions  of  .the  system 
which  tends  to  support  and  confirm 
the  patient’s  strength.  If  the  sto¬ 
mach  will  bear  the  powder,  it  will 
be  the  best  way  of  exhibiting  it, 
but  should  it  disagree,  then  either 
a  decoction  or  infusion  of  it  may  be 
substituted,  or  I  he  extract  may  be 
tried  properly  dissolved. 

If  none  of  these  preparations 
agree  with  the  patient,  or  it  is  wish¬ 
ed,  after  a  time,  to  change  the  me¬ 
dicine,  some  of  the  other  vegetable 
tonics,  such  as  calumba,  cascarilla, 
gentian,  myrrh,  &c.  may  be  given  ; 
and  to  add  to  their  efficacy,  there 
may  be  conjoined  some  agreeable 
aromatic,  such  as  the  tinctura  car¬ 
damom  i,  or  tinctura  cinnamon  i  com- 
posita. 

Of  the  mineral  tonics,  iron  and 
the  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  are 
most  valued  for  their  virtue  in  the 
cure  of  scrofula ;  the  latter  are 
palatable,  grateful  to  the  stomach, 
and  agree  with  all  forms  and  stages 
of  the  disease,  being  peculiarly 
adapted  to  that  state  of  fever  which 
is  connected  with  the  putrid  sloughs 
that  are  often  formed  on  the  inside 
of  large  tumours  when  first  exposed 
to  the  air,  and  to  that  state  of  weak¬ 
ness  which  disposes  to  copious  per¬ 
spiration  upon  any  moderate  degree 
exercise.  Dr.  Mosma  informs 
us,  that  he  found  muriated  barytes 
and  the  nitric  acid  to  increase  the 


appetite,  and  impart  vigour  to  tiie 
system,  but  he  never  saw  them 
exhibit  any  beneficial  effect  on  the 
morbid  glands ;  a  fevv  drops  of 
either  of  the  acids  may  be  given 
with  each  dose  of  the  cinchona,  or 
other  vegetable  tonics.  Of  the  pre¬ 
parations  of  iron,  the  subcarbonate 
ferrum  ammoniatum,  and  muriated 
solution,  have  been  found  most 
efficacious  ;  doses  may  be  given  of 
these  proportioned  to  the  age  of  the 
patient  twice  or  thrice  a  day.  To 
derive  the  full  benefit  from  tonic 
medicines  in  scrofula,  it  will  be  ad¬ 
visable  occasionally  to  administer 
the  vegetable  and  mineral  at  the 
same  time  in  combination.  About 
ten  grains  of  the  ferrum  ammonia¬ 
tum,  in  the  space  of  twenty-four 
hours, will  be  sufficient  for  an  adult, 
and  so  on  in  proportion  for  children. 

Iron  is  less  liable  than  cinchona 
to  oppress  the  stomach  with  indi¬ 
gestion,  or  to  produce  accumulation 
in  the  bowels,  and  on  these  accounts 
is  a  more  unexceptionable  medicine 
in  scrofula  than  the  latter.  During 
the  use  of  tonics,  a  few  grains  of 
rhubarb,  with  one  or  two  of  the 
submuriate  of  mercury,  may  be 
given  now  and  then. 

M ifreral  waters  of  the  sulphureous 
and  chalybeate  class  may  likewise 
prove  serviceable  in  the  treatment 
of  the  disease  under  investigation. 

Arsenic  is  another  mineral  pro¬ 
duction  which  has  been  employed 
in  scrofula  with  some  advantage, 
and  is  said  to  contribute  greatly  to 
the  cure  of  scrofulous  ulcers ;  from 
one  to  five  drops  of  a  solution  of 
this  may  be  given  to  children  twice 
or  thrice  a  day,  according  to  their 
age,*and  from  five  to  ten,  or  more, 
to  grown  persons,  diminishing  the 
quantity  if  it  affects  the  bowels. 

Besides  employing  medicines  in¬ 
ternally  to  correct  the  cachetic  state 
of  the  fluids,  and  strengthen  the 
system,  external  applications  are 
often  obliged  to  be  used. 

Upon  the  first  appearance  of  any 
tumour,  or  enlargement  of  any  joint 
by  tumefaction  of  the  parts  sur¬ 
rounding  it,  it  will  be  always  ad¬ 
visable  to  disperse  it,  if  possible, 
as  the  patient  will  thereby  be  re¬ 
lieved  from  some  very  troublesome 
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consequential  symptoms.  The  dis- 
cutients  commonly  employed  are 
different  saturnine  applications,  the 
liquor  ammonia acetatis,  solutions  of 
the  muriate  of  ammonia,  camphor¬ 
ated  and  ammoniated  oils,  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  fresh  bile,  with  saponaceous 
liniment  plasters  of  soap,  ammonia 
cum,  and  mercury,  sea-water  poul¬ 
tices,  hemlock,  mercurial  ointment, 
electricity,  and  likewise  blisters. 
The  quercus  marinus,  or  sea-tang, 
bruised  and  made  into  a  poultice,  is 
an  application  much  recommended. 
These  may  be  tried  in  rotation,  and 
when  one  fails  another  may  pro¬ 
bably  succeed.  When  sea-bathing 
can  be  obtained,  it  will  prove  the 
most  efficacious  of  all  remedies. 

It  is  only,  however,  in  the  inci¬ 
pient  stages  of  the  attack,  and  be¬ 
fore  effusion  has  attained  a  station¬ 
ary  state,  that  any  benefit  is  to  be 
expected  from  discutient  applica¬ 
tions  ;  for  after  the  parts  have  lost 
their  activity,  and  have  become 
indolent,  these  remedies  will  have 
little  or  no  power  over  them. 

The  topical  detraction  of  blood, 
by  means  of  leeches,  will  prove  a 
powerful  mean  in  those  cases  of 
large  glands,  which  lie  superficially, 
or  adhere  to  the  surface,  and  which 
are  attacked  with  inflammation  that 
threatens  to  terminate  in  suppur¬ 
ation,  or  where  this  occupies  any 
joint  on  its  immediate  vicinity; 
but  it  is  only  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  that  local  detractions  of 
blood  are  necessary  and  advisable. 

During  the  incipient  or  inflam¬ 
matory  stage  of  scrofulous  glandu¬ 
lar  swellings,  an  occasional  gentle 
purgative  to  keep  the  bowels  solu¬ 
ble,  and  consisting  of  a  few  grains 
of  rhubarb,  joined  with  calomel, 
may  prove  serviceable. 

In  a  case  of  some  years  standing, 
in  which  the  glands  of  the  neck  had 
become  enormously  enlarged,  and 
the  tumour  was  attended  with 
excruciating  pains,  much  relief 
was  obtained  by  anointing  the  parts 
morning  and  night,  with  an  oint¬ 
ment  composed  of  one  drachm  of 
tartarised  antimony,  nibbed  with 
an  ounce  of  lard,  even  after  con¬ 
siderable  doses  of  opium,  adminis¬ 
tered  internally, .bad  failed  to  alle¬ 


viate  the  pain.  After  using  the 
ointment  a  few  days,  several  pus 
tules,  of  a  considerable  size,  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  tumour,  being  the 
usual  consequence  tof  its  applica¬ 
tion. 

Galvanism,  and  smart  electrical 
shocks,  passed  through  scrofulous 
tumours  of  an  indolent  nature, 
particularly  when  occupying  glands 
in  the  neck,  have,  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  had  a  good  effect  in  dis¬ 
persing  them. 


AN  ESSAY  ON  APPARITIONS, 

BY  JOHN  ALDERSON,  M.  D. 

(This  review  is  copied  from  a  late 
periodical  of  great  merit,  “  the 
Literary  Examiner.1 'J 

Most  of  our  general  readers  arc 
acquainted  with  the  very  acute  and 
illustrative  essay  of  Dr.  Ferriar,  of 
Manchester,  on  this  subject.  The 
present  comparatively  brief  pro¬ 
duction  is  republished,  in  order  to 
claim  for  its  author  a  priority  ill 
regard  to  the  theory  advanced  ;by 
both.  There  is  an  order  of  mind 
to  which  this  dispute  will  be  of 
some  consequence  ;  but  we  must 

confess  that  to  us  it  is  of  verv  little. 

•> 

The  two  points  established  by  if, 
we  imagine,  are  now  admitted  by 
most  who  can  boast  of  mens  sana 
in  ear  pore  sano,  always  presuming 
the  non  interference  of  prejudice  or 
superstition.  In  point  of  fact,  how¬ 
ever,  Dr.  Alderson  is  clearly  en¬ 
titled  to  the  merit  of  simply  stating 
the  probable  rise  of  every  ghost 
story  that  ever  was  manufactured 
without  the  aid  of  imposture;  and 
of  deducing  from  facts  aud  cases 
submitted  to  his  own  observation 
and  medical  skill,  those  conclusions 
which  Dr;  Ferriar  subsequently, 
and  we  hope  without  intentional 
concealment,  assumed  the  merit  of 
being  the  first  to  deduce  and  enu¬ 
merate,  Dr. .  Alderson  published 
first  in  1810,  Dr.  Ferriar  in  1813; 
but,  the  former  gentleman’s  state¬ 
ment  amounting  simply  to  a  paper 
drawn  up  for  a  literary  society,  es¬ 
caped  due  general  notice  in  -the  first 
instance  ;  and  although  subsequent¬ 
ly  republished,  the  more  popular 
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work  of  Dr.  Ferriar  bad,  in  some 
measure,  allayed  all  curiosity  on 
the  subject. 

Next  to  the  influence  of  supersti¬ 
tion,  and  the  discouragement  uni¬ 
formly  given  from  quarters  which 
it  is  unnecessary  to  specify,  to  scep¬ 
ticism  generally,  we  may  attribute 
the  lingering  credulity  in  regard  to 
supernatural  appearances,  to  that 
universality  of  tradition,  upon 
which  Dr.  Johnson  has  laid  so  mis¬ 
chievous  a  stress  in  his  Rasselas,  It 
is  impossible  to  get  rid  of  so  much 
testimony,  by  the  general  charge  of 
imposture ;  and  a  vague  imputation 
of  the  effects  to  a  disordered  state 
of  the  imagination  was  not  suffici¬ 
ent  to  the  assail ment  of  undeniable 
asseveration.  The  great  merit  of 
the  works  of  Drs.  Alderson  and 
Ferriar  consists  in  a  simple  and 
practical  exhibition  of  cases,  which 
account  at  once  for  all  the  supposed 
phenomena,  and  leave  the  credit  of 
the  various  grave  persons  unim¬ 
peached,  who  have  either  deposed 
to  the  existence  of  phantoms  from 
their  own  experience,  or  who  have 
been  irresistibly  led  to  confide  in 
the  statements  of  witnesses  in  whom 
they  could  do  no  other  than  impli¬ 
citly  confide.  In  this  small  tract, 
Dr.  Alderson  enumerates  four  or 
five  cases,  that  came  under  his  own 
cognizance  and  cure,  which  although 
few,  are  in  themselves  sufficient'  to 
shew  the  real  source  of  the  vast  va¬ 
riety  of  visitation  from  the  other 
world,  which  has  eternally  haunted 
the  mind  of  man,  and  existed  in 
legend  and  record,  in  every  stage  of 
human  existence.  We  give  the 
first  of  them  as  the  most  curious 
and  comprehensive  : — • 

“  I  was  called  upon  some  time 

ago  to  visit  Mr. - ,  who  at  that 

time  kept  a  dram  shop.  Having 
at  different  times  attended  him,  and 
thence  knowing  him  very  well ;  I 
was  struck  with  something  singu¬ 
lar  in  his  manner  on  my  first  en¬ 
trance.  He  went  up  stairs  with 
me,  but  evidently  hesitated,  occa¬ 
sionally,  as  he  went.  When  he  got 
into  his  chamber,  he  expressed  some 
apprehension,  lest  I  should  consider 
him  insane,  and  send  him  to  the 
asylum  at  York,  whither  1  had  not 


long  before  sent  one  of  his  pot- 
companions. — -*  Whence  all  these 
apprehensions  What  is  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  you  ! — Why  do  you  look 
so  full  of  terror  -He  then  sat 
down,  and  gave  me  a  history  of  his 
complaint. 

44  About  a  week  or  ten  days  be¬ 
fore,  after  drawing  some  liquor  in 
his  cellar  for  a  girl,  he  desired  jier 
to  take  away  the  oysters  which  lay 
upon  the  floor,  and  which  he  sup¬ 
posed  she  had  dropped -the  girl 
thinking  him  drank,  laughed  at 
him,  and  went  out  of  the  room.— 
He  endeavoured  to  take  them  up 
himself,  and  to  his  great  astonish¬ 
ment  could  find  none. — -He  was 
met  going  out  of  the  cellar,  when 
at  the  door  he  met  a  soldier,  whose 
looks  he  did  not  like,  attempting  to 
enter.  He  desired  to  know  what 
he  wanted  there  ;  and  upon  receiv¬ 
ing  no  answer,  but,'  as  he  thought, 
a  menacing  look,  he  sprang  forward 
to  receive  the  intruder,  and,  to  his 
no  small  surprise,  found  that  it  was 
a  phantom.  The  cold  sweat  hung 
upon  his  brow — be  trembled  in 
every  limb — -it.  was  the  dusk  of  the 
evening  ;  as  he  walked  along  the 
passage,  the  phantom  flitted*. before 
his  eyes — he  attempted  to  follow  it, 
resolutely  determined  to  satisfy 
himself;  but  as  this  vanished,  there 
appeared  others  at  a  distance,  and 
he  exhausted  himself  by  fruitless 
attempts  to  lay  hold  of  them.  He 
hastened  to  his  family  with  marks 
of  terror  and  confusion  ;  for,  though 
a  man  hitherto  of  the  most  undaunt¬ 
ed  resolution,  he  confessed  to  me 
that  he  now  felt  what  it  was  to  be 
completely  terrified.  During  the 
whole  of  that  night  he  was  con¬ 
stantly  tormented  with  a  variety  of 
spectres,  sometimes  of  people  who 
had  been  long  dead,  at  other  times 
of  friends  who  were  living;  and 
harassed  himself  with  continually 
getting  out  of  bed,  to  ascertain 
whether  the  people  he  saw  were 
real  or  not.  Nor  could  he  always 
distinguish  who  were  and  who  were 
not  real  customers,  when  they  came 
into  the  room,  so  that  his  conduct 
became  the  subject  of  observation ; 
and  though  it  was  for  a  time  at¬ 
tributed  to  private  drinking,  it 
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was  at  last  suspected  to  arise  from 
some  other  cause.  W  hen  I  was  sent 
for,  the  family  were  under  the  full 
conviction  that  he  was  insane,  al¬ 
though  they  confessed,  that  in  every 
thing,  except  the  foolish  notion  of  see¬ 
ing  apparitions,  he  was  perfectly  ra¬ 
tional  and  steady.  During  the  whole 
of  the  time  that  he  was  relating  his  case 
to  me,  and  his  mind  was  fully  occu¬ 
pied,  he  felt  the  most  gratifying  relief, 
for  in  all  that  time  lie  had  not  seen 
one  apparition:  and  he  was  elated 
with  pleasure  indeed,  when  I  told  him 
I  should  not  send  him  to  the  asylupi, 
since  his  was  a  complaint  I  could  cure 
at  his  own  house.  Bat  whilst  I  was 
writing  a  prescription,  and  had  suffer¬ 
ed  him  to  be  at  rest,  I  saw  him  get  up 
suddenly,  and  go  wdth  a  hurried  step 
to  the  door. — ‘  What  did  you  do  that 
for  ?’ — he  looked  ashamed  and  morti¬ 
fied,  and  replied,  *  I  had  been  so  well 
whilst  in  conversation  with  you,  that 
I  could  not  believe  that  the  phantom 
I  saw  enter  the  room  was  not  really  a 
soldier,  and  I  got  up  to  convince  my¬ 
self.’ 

“  I  need  not  here  detail  particularly 
the  medical  treatment  adopted  ;  but 
it  may  be  as  well  to  state  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  probably  led  to  the 
complaint,  and  the  principle  acted  on 
in  the  cure.  Some  time  previously  he 
had  had  a  quarrel  with  a  drunken 
soldier,  who  attempted,  against  his 
inclination,  to  enter  his  house  at  an 
unseasonable  hour,  and  in  the  struggle 
to  turn  him  out,  the  soldier  drew  his 
bayonet,  and,  having  struck  him  a- 
cross  the  temples,  divided  the  temporal 
artery  ;  in  consequence  of  which  he 
lost  a  very  large  quantity  of  blood 
before  a  surgeon  arrived,  there  being 
no  one  present  who  knew  that,  in 
such  cases,  simple  compression  with 
the  finger  upon  the  spouting  artery, 
would  stop  the  effusion  of  blood.  He 
had  scarcely  recovered  from  the  effects 
of  this  loss  of  blood,  when  he  under¬ 
took  to  accompany  a  friend  in  his 
walking-match  against  time,  in  which 
he  went  forty-two  miles  in  nine  hours. 
Elated  with  success,  he  spent  the  whole 
of  the  following  day  in  drinking ;  but 
found  himself,  a  short  time  afterwards, 
so  much  out  of  health,  that  he  came 
to  the  resolution  of  abstaining  alto¬ 
gether  from  liquor.  It  was  in  the 


course  of  the  week  following  this  ab¬ 
stinence  from  his  usual  habits,  that  he 
liad  the  disease  he  now  complained 
of.  All  his  symptoms  continued  to 
increase  for  several  days  till  I  saw  him, 
allowing  him  no  time  for  rest.  Never 
was  he  able  to  get  rid  of  these  shadows 
by  night  when  in  bed,  nor  by  day 
when  in  motion;  though  he  sometimes 
walked  miles  with  that  view,  -and  at 
others  went  into  a  variety  of  compa¬ 
ny.  He  told  me  he  suffered  even 
bodily  pain,  from  the  severe  lashing 
of  a  waggoner  with  his  whip,  who 
came  every  night  to  a  particular  cor¬ 
ner  of  his  room,  but  who  always  dis¬ 
appeared  when  he  jumped  out  of  bed 
to  retort,  which  he  did  several  nights 
successively.  The  whole  of  this  com¬ 
plaint  was  effectually  removed  by 
bleeding,  by  leeches,  and  by  active 
purgatives.  After  the  first  employ¬ 
ment  of  these  means,  he  saw  no  more 
phantoms  in  the  day  time;  and  after 
the  second,  ,once  only,  between  sleep¬ 
ing  and  waking,  saw  the  milkman  in 
his  bed-room.  He  has  remained  per¬ 
fectly  rational  and  well  ever  since, 
and  can  go  out  in  the  dark  as  fear¬ 
lessly  as  ever,  being  fully  convinced 
that  the  ghosts  which  he  was  so  con¬ 
fident  he  saw,  were  merely  the  crea¬ 
tures  of  disease.” 

The  summing  up  of  Dr.  Alderson 
on  the  cases  of  which  the  foregoing 
takes  the  lead,  is  simple,  explicit,  and 
undeniable: — 

“  The  hallucination,  which  the  fore¬ 
going  cases  detail,  may  be  distinguish¬ 
ed  from  partial  insanity,  from  deliri¬ 
um,  from  somnambulism,  and  from 
reverie,  to  all  of  which  it  bears  some 
resemblance.  In  partial  insanity,  the 
patient,  though  sensible  on  most  sub-: 
jects,  is  generally  intent  on  one  par¬ 
ticular  train  of  thought ;  and,  when¬ 
ever  he  has  occasion  to  speak  upon 
that  subject,  he  flies  off  into  some  ab¬ 
surd  notion  or  other,  and  no  argument 
whatever  can  drive  him  from  his  pur¬ 
pose.  In  delirium,  the  patient  neither 
knows  where  he  is  nor  what  he  does, 
except  for  a  few  moments,  when  vio¬ 
lently  roused.  In  somnambulism,  there 
are  certain  voluntary  motions  perform¬ 
ed,  without  our  being  sensible  of  voli¬ 
tion.  In  reverie,  the  mind  is  so 
wholly  intent  on  its  own  particular 
train  of  thoughts,  that  the  patient 
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takes  no  notice  whatever  of  any  thing 
around  him.  / 

“  But  in  such  cases  as  I  have  de¬ 
tailed,  there  is  no  point  on  which  the 
patients  can  be  said  to  be  irrational ; 
they  merely  state  that  they  perceive 
objects,  where  we  know,  and  where 
they  can  very  easily  convince  them¬ 
selves,  that  they  do  not  exist : — 
- —  1  their  thoughts 

Are  combinations  of  disjointed  things ; 

And  forms  impalpable  and  unperceived 

Of  others’  sight,  familiar  are  to  them.’ 

u  When  this  circumstance  occurs  in 
ihe  day-time,  and  more  frequent  op¬ 
portunities  for  examination  are  afford¬ 
ed, — they  do  convince  themselves  of 
their  non-existence, — and  when,  as  I 
have  said  before,  their  own  reason  is 
assisted  by  the  more  cultivated  and 
unimpaired  understanding  of  those 
around  them, — when  there  is  no  art, 
no  attempt  at  imposition,  the  whole 
is  clearly  made  to  appear  a  mere  de¬ 
lusion,  a  deceptio  visas ,  arising  from 
a  temporary  disordered  state  of  the 
animal  functions,  wholly  independent 
of  the  persons  or  bodies  those  figures 
represent.  But  what  must  have  been 
the  case  in  other  circumstances  ?  Sup¬ 
pose  these  phantoms  had  only  appear¬ 
ed  in  the  night  ? — suppose  the  physi¬ 
cian  had  affected  all  the  arts  and  tricks 
of  the  designing  magician,  or  the  crafty 
priest — how  would  it  have  been  then  ? 
— Why,  preoisely  what  we  have  be¬ 
fore  asserted : — they  would  have  gone 
through  life  with  a  belief  in  the  actual 
re-appearance  of  the  dead,  as  well  as 
the  capability  of  communicating  with 
the  spirits  of  their  departed  friends  ; 
and  thus  they  might  have  contributed 
their  evidence  to  the  vilest  impositions 
of  those  who  have  made  a  gain  of  the 
credulity  of  mankind,  and  who  have, 
from  interested  motives,  encouraged 
the  fear  of  ghosts,  the  worship  of  de¬ 
mons,  the  belief  of  supernatural  agen¬ 
cy,  which  they  could  controul  by  their 
spells;  of  those,  who,  like,  Owen 
Glendower,  can  call  spirits  from  the 
vasty  deep,  or  of  the  mystic  masons, 
who  pretend  to  show  you  the  spirits  of 
long  departed  friends.  Here  too  we 
see  how  a  Mahomet,  a  Swedenborg,  a 
Jacob  Behrnen,  may  have  not  only 
imposed  on  the  world,  but  also  on 
themselves,  the  whole  farrago  of  their 
celestial  communications,  and  converse 


with  superior  beings;  and  it  seems  to 
me  probable,  that  certain  professors 
of  this  art  may  have  the  power  of 
throwing  themselves  into  that  state,  in 
which  they  can  bring  before  them 
those  imaginary  unsubstantial  beings. 
This  no  new  opinion.  If  I  remember 
right,  it  has  been  related  of  the  Pythi¬ 
an  priestess,  and  appears  to  me  to  be 
the  case  with  the  wizards  of  Kams- 
chatka,  and  is  probably  the  object  of 
the  whirling  motion  of  the  dervises, 
and  of  the  serpent-ealers  in  Egypt.’’ 

Dr.  Alderson  further  observes,  that 
the  common  argument  against  ghosts, 
— that  they  are  only  seen  by  one  per¬ 
son  at  a  time ,  although  indicative  of 
the  real  source  of  the  illusion,  has  fail¬ 
ed  to  command  the  belief  which  is 
due  to  it.  In  point  of  fact,  what  we 
have  already  hinted  is  too  true, — that 
certain  gifted  and  amiable  persons, 
possessed  of  minds  of  not  the  very 
first  concoction,  have  been  involun¬ 
tarily  disposed  to  connect  a  disbelief 
in  apparitions  with  a  state  of  mind  in¬ 
disposed  to  the  necessary  quantum  of 
faith  in  other  matters.  We  have  be¬ 
fore  alluded  to  the  opinion  put  by  Dr. 
Johnson  into  the  mouth  of  Imlac,  in 
Rasselas.  Cumberland  adopts  a^simi- 
larBargument ;  and  hear  Addison,  who 
wrote  before  either  of  them: — 

“  I  think  a  person  who  is  terrified 
with  the  imagination  of  ghosts  and 
spectres  much  more  reasonable  than 
one  who,  contrary  to  the  reports  of  all 
historians,  sacred  and  profane,  antient 
and  modem,  and  to  the  traditions  of 
all  nations,  thinks  the  appearance  of 
ghosts  fabulous  and  groundless.  Could 
I  not  give  myself  up  to  this  general 
testimony  of  mankind,  I  should  to  the 
relations  of  particular  persons,  who 
are  now  living,  and  whom  I  cannot 
distrust  in  other  matters  of  fact.” 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne 
that  Glanville  wrote  his  Book  upon 
Witches ;  and  upon  the  unphilosophi- 
cal  principle  thus  assumed  by  Addi¬ 
son,  Johnson,  Cumberland,  and  their 
great  and  little  followers,  the  grave 
testimonies  which  that  sagacious  di¬ 
vine  produced  of  an  universal  belief 
in  witchcraft,  ought  to  be  received  as 
a  proof  of  its  existence.  Witches, 
suckling  devils,  riding  on  broomsticks, 
and  transformed  into  hares,  were  every¬ 
day  occurrences,  as  witness  the  reve- 
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rend  and  worshipful  hands  of  the  Cler¬ 
gymen,  the  Justices  of  the  Peace,  &c. 
of  half  the  parishes  in  England.  Ad¬ 
dison  lived  to  see  the  penal  Acts 
founded  on  such  testimony  repealed, 
and  the  belief  in  it  laughed  to  scorn  ; 
and  would  have  done  well  to  distrust 
it  on  kindred  occasions. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  brief  essay, 
by  Dr.  Alderson,  at  onqe  supplies,  in  a 
small  compass,  an  unanswerable  anti¬ 
dote  to  a  superstitious  belief  in  ghosts 
on  testimony ,  and  supplies  precau¬ 
tionary  information,  which  will  fre¬ 
quently  rally  the  disordered  mind  into 
a  salutary  combat  with  the  effects  of 
disease.  Our  sole  regret  is  on  the  score 
of  the  innumerable  good  stories  which 
will  shrink  into  most  inelegant  fiction, 
by  the  cold  touch  of  a  philosophy  so 
inelegantly  founded  on  mere  matter  of 
fact. 


DANDELION— ITS  MEDICAL 
PROPERTIES,  &c. 


This  is  one  of  our  most  common 
indigenous  plants,  flowering  from 
April  to  September.  The  root  is 
fusiform,  and  externally  of  a  dark 
colour.  Til'd  leaves  are  all  radical, 
in  general  runcinate,  but  in  very 
moist  situations,  nearly  entire, 
toothed,  smooth,  and  of  a  pleasant 
green  colour.  The  flower-stem  is 
an  erect,  one-flowered,  simple  scape, 
naked,  smooth,  fistulous,  fragile, 
and  abounding  with  a  hitter  milky 
juice.  The  flower  is  terminal, 
large,  of  a  golden  colour,  and  closes 
in  tlie  evening :  the  calyx  is  smooth, 
with  the  exterior  scales  loosely 
turned  “down  ;  the  florets  are  very 
numerous,  ligulate,  and  toothed  at 
the  extremities.  The  receptacle  is 
spheroidal  and  punctured.  The 
seeds  are  obovate,  furrowed,  of  a 
pale  olive  colour  ;  and  furnished 
with  a  radiated  pappus,  or  a  large 
stipe. 

Tile  herbaceous  part  of  this  plant 
is  blanched,  and  used  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent  as  a  salad  ;  but  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  although  it  is  designated  by 
the  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  colleges, 
yet  it  is  very  seldom  used,  the  root 
possessing  much  more  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  on  which  the  medicinal  [low¬ 


ers  of  the  'plant  depend.  The  re¬ 
cent  full-grown  root  only  should  be 
used.  It  is  white  and  covered  with 
a  brown  cuticle. 

Dandelion  is  inodorous,  but  has 
a  bitter,  somewhat  sweetish  acidu¬ 
lous  taste.  The  milky  juice  red¬ 
dens  the  vegetable  blues,  owing, 
according  to  Hermbstadt ,  to  the 
presence  of  tartaric  acid.  Water 
extracts  its  virtues  better  than  al¬ 
cohol  ;  and  scarcely  any  thing  is 
taken  up  by  ether  ;  yet,  Dr.  John 
detected  caoutchouc  in  it.  The  de¬ 
coction  is  precipitated  by  infusion 
of  galls,  and  solutions  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  muriate  of  mercury,  and  su¬ 
peracetate  of  lead.  Sulphate  of 
iron  strikes  with  it  a  pale  olive 
colour,  and  after  some  time  throws 
down  a  precipitate.  Hence  dt  is 
probable  that  the  active  principles 
of  taraxacum,  are  extractive  glu¬ 
ten,  a  bitter  principle  which  cloes 
not  appear  to  be  resinous,  and  tar¬ 
taric  acid  either  free  or  as  a  super- 
tartrate.  The  above  re-agents  are 
incompatible  with  the  decoction. 

Dandelion  is  aperient  and  diure¬ 
tic.  It  has  been  long  used  on  the 
Continent  as  a  remedy  in  jaundice, 
dropsy,  pulmonic  tubercles,  hepatic 
obstructions,  and  some  cutaneous 
diseases.  In  this  country  it  has 
been  lately  tried,  and  although  its 
powers  appear  to  have  been  over¬ 
rated  by  the  German  physicians, 
yet  it  certainly  possesses  some  effi¬ 
cacy  in  these  diseases  ;  and  Dr. 
Pemberton  affirms,  that  he  has  seen 
great  advantage  result  from  using 
the  extract  in  chronic  inflamma¬ 
tion  and  incipient  scirrhus  of  the 
liver,  and  in  chronic  derangements 
of  the  stomach.  It  may  be  given 
in  the  form  of  extract,  or  of  infu¬ 
sion  made  by  boiling  two  drachms 
of  the  sliced  root  in  two  pounds  of 
water,  down  to  a  pint,  and  to  the 
strained  fluid,  adding  three  drachms 
of  supertartrate  of  potass:  two 
ounces  may  be  given  for  a  dose, 
three  or  four  times  a  day. 


LUSUS  NATUR  E. 


A  nLACK  woman  in  Virginia,  has 
given  birth  to  a  twin  child,  or 
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rather  a  monster,  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  description It  has  two  necks 
and  Reads,  of  a  perfectly  natu¬ 
ral  appearance,  with  all  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  face  complete,  and 
as  large  as  those  children  usually 
are  at  birth.  From  the  shoulders 
down  they  are  united,  having  but 
two  natural  arms  and  as  many  legs?; 
with  a  double  arm  arising  a  little 
below  the  place,  at  which  the  two 
necks  unite  to  form  the  shoulders, 
and  terminating  at  the  extremity  in 
a  hand  having  seven  fingers.  The 
sternum  has  a  double  appearance, 
though  two  distinct  ones  cannot  be 
felt.  It  has  two  spines  well 
marked  at  their  upper  extre¬ 
mities,  hut  less  at  their  lower 
ones.  It  has  a  third  leg  coming  off 
opposite  the  two  natural  ones.  This 
is  not  double  any  where  except  the 
foot  which  has  seven  toes ;  five 
coming  out  in  the  usual  manner, 
and  two  arising  from  the  top  of  th,e 
foot.  These  facts  are  stated  in  the 
Richmond  Enquirer. 


EGGS  AND  POTATOES. 


The  Scotch  method  of  preserv¬ 
ing  eggs,  by  dipping  them  in 
boiling  water,  which  destroys  the 
living  principle,  is  too  well  known 
to  need  farther  notice.  The  pre¬ 
servation  of  potatoes,  by  simi¬ 
lar  treatment  is  also  a  valuable 
and  useful  discovery.  Large  quan¬ 
tities  may  be  cured  at  once,  by  put¬ 
ting  them  into  a  basket  as  large  as 
the  vessel  containing  the  boiling 
water  will  admit,  and  then  just 
dipping  them  a  -minute  or  two  at 
the  utmost.  The  germ,  which  is 
so  near  the  skin,  is  thus  44  killed,” 
without  injuring  the  potatoe.  In 
this  way  several  tons  might  be 
cured  in  a  few  hours.  They  should 
then  he  dried  in  a  warm  oven,  and 
laid  up  iu  sacks  or  casks,  secure  from 
frost,  in  a  dry  place.  Another  method 
of  preserving  this  valuable  root  is, 
first  to  pepl  them,  then  to  grate  them 
down  to  a  pulp  which  is  put  into 
coarse  cloths,  and  the  water  sqeezed 
out  by  putting  them  into  a  common 
press,  by  which  means  they  are 
formed  into  flat  cakes. 


CORRESPONDENTS’  LETTERS. 


To  the  Editor  oj  the  Medical  Adviser. 

The  Use  and  Importance  of  the 
Practice  of  Physic,  the  Difficulty 
of  the  Science ,  and  the  Dismal 
Havoc  made  by  Quacks  and  Pre¬ 
tenders. 

Mr.  Editor, 

I  AM  impelled  to  address  you  upon 
this  mdst  interesting  subject,  by  the 
receipt  of  an  anonymous  note,  the 
25th  ult.,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
copy : 

“  If  you  read  “  The  World”  of  Sun¬ 
day  next  (30th  August)  you  will  there 
see  something,  perhaps,  not  uninter¬ 
esting  to  you.” 

Many  other  persons  beside  my  elf 
had  been  favoured  with  a  similar 
billet  doux ,  which  was  no  doubt  con¬ 
sidered  a  genteel  way  of  encreasing 
the  sale  of  the  “  World;”  but  it  would 
have  been  more  polite  to  have  paid 
the  postage.  Be  it  known,  however, 
that  the  hoax  will  not  take  a  second 
time.  “  Blossoming  is  as  ‘necessary 
to  the  human  mind  as  to  trees,  to 
make  it  recover  its  verdure  and  flou¬ 
rish;  but  there  are  people,  like  rose 
trees  without  flowers,  who  present  no¬ 
thing  to  your  view  save  bark  and 
prickles.”  Fathers  of  families  are  led 
to  expect  that  one  column  at  least 
of  a  Sunday  paper  should  be  devoted 
to  a  moral  subject ;  but  this  paper 
is  not  apt  to  contain  such  interesting 
matter.  Perhaps  the  Editor,  like 
Mr.  Hunt,  calculated  ad  capfandum 
vulgus ;  at  least  one  would  think  so 
from  his  address  to  the  public;  auz. 
“  Ever  ready,  through  the  channel  of 
our  paper,  to  give  publicity  to  insti¬ 
tutions  where  the  real  welfare  of  man¬ 
kind  is  intended,  our  readers  arc  in¬ 
formed  that  a  publication  of  impor¬ 
tance  will  shortly  make  its  appearance 
from  the  Medical  Board  in  G.  C..  S., 
B.  F.  R.,  which  will  no  doubt,  ema¬ 
nating  from  that  establishment,  be 
read  with  avidity  by  those  who  have 
been  afflicted,  and  improperly  treated 
by  illiterate  men.” 

This  certainly  is  the  puff  direct, 
and  merits  severe  reprehension,  be¬ 
cause  he  advances  that  which  he  does 
not  know  of  his  own  knowledge. 
Now,  with  respect  to  this  establish- 
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ment,  and  the  other  belonging  to  the 
same  company,  as  the  Editor  of  the 
“  W orld  ”  has  brought  them  before  the 
tribunal  of  the  public,  it  is  high  time 
the  censors  should  know,  and  they 
have  the  right  to  be  informed,  who 
the  parties  are,  forming  these  esta¬ 
blishments.  Certainly,  if  an  enor¬ 
mous  pair  of  whiskers  denotes  wisdom, 
one  of  these  gentlemen  may  boast  no 
inconsiderable  share.  He  otherwise 
renders  himself  conspicuous  by  parad¬ 
ing  Pali  Mall,  Bond  Street,  &c., 
mounted  on  a  cream-coloured  com¬ 
plete  horse,  a  la  militaire ,  or  in  a 
dashing  chariot  drawn  by  a  pair  of 
these  beautiful  animals.  Now,  al¬ 
though  this  M.  D.,  formerly  an  apo¬ 
thecary  in  wapping,  is  apparently  the 
ostensible  person  at  both  establish¬ 
ments,  his  name  does  not  appear  as 
if  he  was  ashamed  of  his  company. 
The  community  are  however  much 
indebted  to  this  gentleman  as  the 
inventor  of  the  Life  preserver,  to  save 
persons  from  drowning ;  but  to  the 
point. 

“  Honour  a  physician  with  the 
honour  due  unto  him,  for  the  uses 
which  you  may  have  of  him.”  So 
much  for  the  scientific  professor  ;  but 
for  the  professor  only ;  maik  the  ob 
servation  of  King  Solomon. — “  He 
that  sinneth  before  his  Maker,  let 
him  fall  into  the  hand  of  the  Phy¬ 
sician.”  This  great  city  has  been 
inundated  lor  many  years  by  quacks 
and  pretenders  to  the  science  of  heal¬ 
ing.  The  company  of  apothecaries 
at  length  appear  to  be  roused  from 
their  torpor;  they  have  had  several 
meetings  lately  for  the  purpose  of 
regulating  the  practice  of  physic  ;  but 
all  their  bye  rules  can  have  no  effect 
without  the  intervention  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  as  the 
subject  is  of  such  vital  importance  to 
the  state ,  that  such  laws  will  be 
enacted  as  will  shield  the  commu¬ 
nity  in  future  from  the  anguis  in 
herba — from  the  pests  of  society, 
“  who  deal  destruction  round  the 
land.”  One  of  these  genfry  argues 
thus, — u  If  what  is  called  a  regular 
bred  medical  man  should  suffer  nine¬ 
teen  patients  out  of  twenty  to  linger 
out  a  certain  period  in  torment,  and 
then  die,  the  friends  would  console 
themselves  with  having  done  every 


thing  in  their  power  by  acquiescing  in 
the  usual  routine  of  temporising  re¬ 
medies ,  for  the  faculty  still  confine 
themselves  in  some  disorders  to  the 
old  plan  of  procuring  temporary  ease 
by  opium  and  such  palliatives,  leaving 
t tie  rest  to  chance,  with  their  own 
conviction  of  there  being  no  certain 
mode  of  insuring  relief.  Whereas, 
if  the  circumstances  were  reversed, 
and  the  irregular  practitioner  should 
cure  nineteen  out  of  twenty,  if  the 
twentieth  died,  no  epithet,  however 
vile,  would  be  bad  enough  for  him 
than  a  physician,  and  I  include  all 
the  branches  of  the  profession, — no 
man  is  of  greater  service  or  detriment 
to  society.  If  he  is  skilful,  ind"  - 
trious,  and  honest,  he  is  of  unspeak¬ 
able  benefit  to  mankind;  but  if  in¬ 
capacity,  idleness,  and  roguery  are 
his  characteristics,  he  is  a  curse  to 
the  community,  and  more  to  be 
dreaded  than  “  the  arrow  that  flieth 
by  night,  or  the  pestilence  that  walk- 
et!*at  noon  day.” 

A  good  physician,  from  the  nature 
of  his  profession  has,  above  all  others, 
the  best  opportunities  for  being  ex¬ 
tensively  useful.  The  patient  con¬ 
siders  him  as  his  friend,  his  father, 
and  his  neighbour ;  and  were  it  not 
for 'the  light  of  religion,  could  scarce 
refrain  from  adoring  him  as  a  di¬ 
vinity.  He  appears  in  the  most  ami¬ 
able  and  endearing  light;  it  is  his 
office  to  relieve  the  sick,  assuage  our 
pain,  and  distribute  health,  felicity, 
and  joy.  He  combats  for  us  the 
greatest  of  all  evils,  and  for  awhile 
retards  the  mortal  attacks  of  the  King 
of  Terrors.  This  is  his  proper  duty ; 
but  he  may  at  the  same  time,  in¬ 
stead  of  a  priest,  support  our  patience, 
banish  our  fears,  or  improve  them  to 
our  best  interests,  by  raising  our 
hopes,  exercising  all  our  virtues,  and 
“  If  he  cannot  give  a  new  lease  for 
our  lives,  and  death  must  come,  he 
can  soften  us  into  a  compliance  with, 
and  resignation  to  the  will  of  our 
common  Creator,  and  thereby  recon¬ 
cile  us  to  the  solitary  mansions  of  the 
grave,  and  prepare  us  for  a  state  of 
exemption  from  sickness  and  pain, 
and  the  enjoyment  of  endless  and 
unspeakable  happiness.” 

There  is  not  in  the  inspired  wri¬ 
tings  a  more  beautiful  parable  than 
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that  wherein  our  Saviour  represents  a 
neighbour,  under  the  character  of  the 
good  Samaritan,  who  performed  the 
function  of  a  physician  upon  the 
unhappy  traveller  who  had  been 
wounded  by  robbers.  And  it  is  very 
remarkable,  that  in  this  excellent  pa¬ 
rable  our  Saviour  could  not  describe 

* 

more  lively  the  inhumanity  of  the 
persons  who  abandoned  the  wounded 
traveller,  wallowing  in  his  blood, 
than  by  representing  them  under  the 
character  of  priests,  nor  depict  the 
commiseration  and  succour  we  owe 
our  neighbour  in  brighter  colours, 
than  by  ascribing  the  friendly  office 
to  a  layman. 

Many,  perhaps*  may  think,  that  a 
character  adorned  with  such  a  con¬ 
stellation  of  virtues,  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  nature;  but  there 
have  been  instances  in  which  all  these 
endowments  have  been  fully  exem¬ 
plified.,  and  I  could  name  some  in  the 
present  day;  but  such  a  physician  is 
a  kind  of  phoenix,  rara  avis  in  tenifo. 
So  much,  however,  of  the  preceding 
character  as  relates  to  morals,  is  in 
the  power  Of  every  man  to  obtain. 
But  to  arrive  at  an  equal  knowledge 
in  physic,  requires  an  uncommon 
and  elevated  genius.  It  is  impossible 
from  the  constitution  of  things  to  be 
otherwise.  Consider  the  nature  of 
the  science,  the  pre-requisites  to  the 
study  of  it;  the  difficulties  attending 
its  practice;  and  the  assertion  will 
appear  sufficiently  elucidated.  Of 
all  professions,  none  is  so  extensive 
as  physic.  There  are  scarce  any  of 
the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  that  are 
not  necessarily  to  be  studied  by  him 
who  would  attain  to  any  considerable 
pitch  of  eminency  in  it.  Latin  and 
Greek,  among  the  learned  languages, 
he  must  be  intimately  acquainted 
with  ;  as  the  ancient  physicians,  whose 
writings  are  to  this  day  held  in  es¬ 
teem,  were  either  Greeks  or  Romans. 
Besides  many  of  the  moderns,  now 
in  highest  reputation,  have  wrote  only 
in  the  Latin  tongue.  Nor  would  it 
be  an  useless  acquisition  if,  for 
the  same  reason,  he  was  furnished 
with  the  knowledge  of  most  of  the 
living  languages  of  Europe. 

Natural  Philosophy,  called  the 
School  of  Phy  sics,  is  a  science,  with¬ 
out  which  the  candidate  for  the  pro¬ 


fession  will  never  be  eminent.  It 
teaches  us  the  qualities  and  affections 
of  matter,  whereby  we  acquire  the 
knowledge  of  their  different  and  ma¬ 
nifold  influences. 

The  human  body  is  of  itself  a  world 
of  wonders,  a  subject  of  endless  cu¬ 
riosities.  Its  constitution  and  me¬ 
chanism  must  be  the  grand  subject  of 
his  attenlion  and  study.  He  must 
know  all  its  diversities,  qualities,  mo¬ 
tions,  parts ;  their  particular  relations, 
and  those  which  every  part  singly, 
and  the  whole,  stand  in  to  all  the 
bodies  that  surround  it.  To  that  end 
the  qualities  of  air,  fire,  water, 
and  earth,  in  all  their  quantities  and 
modifications,  must  be  sagaciously 
investigated.  The  history  of  diseases, 
and  their  symptoms,  singly  and  com¬ 
plexly  considered,  must  be  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  his  thought  and  study.  The 
virtues  of  the  animal,  vegetable,  and 
mineral  kingdoms,  are  to  be  explored, 
and  then  applied  to  the  disease  of 
the  patient.  For  this  purpose  they 
are  often  to  be  compounded,  and  the 
momenta  of  their  respective  powers 
weighed,  added  and  subtracted,  not 
only  by  a  balance,  but  the  nice  and 
cool  judgments  of  a  thoughtful  mind, 
a  mistake  here  instantly  issuing  in 
the  death  of  the  patient.  The  in¬ 
vestigation  of  medicines  is  called  the 
materia  medica;  and  that  of  itself 
opens  a  most  extensive  field  of  know¬ 
ledge,  through  which  the  student 
must  make  an  ample  range.  Nature 
must  be  pryed  into  in  her  darkest 
cells,  her  most  secret  and  hidden 
recesses ;  to  which  end  chemistry 
must  lend  her  aid,  and  employ  all  her 
torturing  arts.  Further,  so  much  of 
metaphysics  as  teaches  the  nature  of 
the  soul  in  its  various  operations  upon 
human  economy,  must  pass  under 
consideration,  since  man y  are  the 
diseases  on  which  the  passions  have 
a  critical  influence.  How  just  there¬ 
fore  the  Latin  adage,  ubi  desinit  phi- 
losophus  ibi  incipit  medicus. 

In  logic  and  the  mathematics,  if 
the  physician  would  think  dearly  and 
write  methodically,  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  some  considerable  pro¬ 
gress  ;  and  several  other  branches  of 
knowledge  that  might  be  f  mentioned 
will  well  deserve  his  study,  as  pre¬ 
paratory  to  his  particular  profession. 
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How  vast  then  and  extensive  the 
science !  There  is  scarce  a  power  of 
the  body,  or  a  single  faculty  of  the 
soul,  that  must  not  be  entirely  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  preparation  for  a  success¬ 
ful  practice,  and  be  continually  ex¬ 
ercised  in  it. 

How  tenacious  must  be  the  memory 
to  retain  !  how  quick  the  sagacity  to 
discover  !  how  clear  the  judgment  to 
distinguish!  and  how  strong  the 
powers  to  reason!  where  the  objects 
of  the  understanding  are  so  manifold 
and  diversified,  and  the  matter  about 
which  it  is  conversant  so  important 
and  yet  precarious  to  mankind !  How 
numerous  then  the  pre-requisites  to 
be  attended  to  by  him,  who  would 
qualify  himself  for  so  boundless  a 
field  of  thought,  so  extensive  a  sphere 
of  action. 

A  Genius  adapted  to  the  Profession. 
— There;  is  scarce  a  calling  in  life 
but  what  requires  a  particular  distin¬ 
guished  cast  of  mind  in  him  who 
would  excel  in  it.— There  is  no  truth 
more  certain  than  this 3  and  if  we  have 
recourse  to  history,  or  make  even  the 
most  superficial  observation  upon 
mankind,  we  shall  find  it  verified 
beyond  contradiction.  The  difficulty 
lies  only  in  determining  for  what  a 
youth  is  more  especially  capacitated. 
And  that,  indeed,  is  a  task  of  which 
but  very  few  are  capable  ;  the  fault 
lies  here — The  father  or  guardian 
puts  the  child,  or  pupil,  upon  an  em¬ 
ployment,  without  consulting  his 
genius,  and  if  they  happen  not  to 
coincide,  in  vain  are  his  attempts. 
He  fights  against  the  invincible  law 
of  his  nature,  and  must  finally  be 
disappointed.  This  has  been  the 
fountain  from  whence  the  ruin  of 
thousands  hath  been  derived ;  it  is  a 
rock  upon  which  many  have  been 
shipwrecked.  Infamy  and  poverty 
are  the  eternal  consequences  of  a 
genius  misapplied,  unless  the  force  of 
nature,  as  it  sometimes  happens,  car¬ 
ries  off  the  person  from  the  employ¬ 
ment  he  first  entered  into,  to  another 
adapted  to  his  turn  and  capacity. 

Sir  Bartholomew  Shower,  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  B — — -  in  Holland, 

were  designed  by  their  fathers  for 
the  pulpit,  and  though  the  power  of 
their  minds  were  naturally  strong, 
there  was  as  little  prospect  that  either 


of  them  would  succeed  in  divinity, 
as  if  they  had  been  naturally  inca¬ 
pable  of  any  thing  at  all ;  u  Naturam 
expellcs  furca  licet  usque  1  ecurret." 

Sir  Bartholomew  Shower  struck 
into  the  study  and  practice  of  the 
law,  and  there  gave  play  to  those 
abilities,  which  otherwise  would  have 
been  lost  to  himself  and  the  world. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  B - -  , 

who  entered  upon  the  profession  of 
physic.  The  first  was  scarce  inferior 
to  any  lawyer  of  his  day ;  the  other 
in  the  healing  art  surpassed  all  who 
preceded  him,  and  by  his  most  valu¬ 
able  writings,  made  larger  accessions 
to  that  science  than  any  man :  while 
both  amassed  to  themselves  very  con¬ 
siderable  fortunes,  and  acquired  a  re¬ 
putation, 

“  Quod  nec  imberedaae,  aut  aquilo  impo- 
tens 

Possit  diruere  aut  innumerabilis 

Annorum  series  et  fuga  temporum.” 

HoR. 

It  would  supplant  the  design  of 
this  paper,  should  I  proceed  to  expa¬ 
tiate  on  every  thing  preparatory  to 
the  attainment  of  a  considerable  skill 
in  physic.  Let  it  suffice  to  mention 
that  much  study,  and  great  industry, 
are  absolutely  necessary.  The  can¬ 
didate  must,  besides,  have  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  observation,  and  instruction 
in  a  great  variety  of  cases,'  and  a 
tolerable  fortune,  to  bear  up  the  ex- 
pences  that  will  necessarily  accrue  be¬ 
fore  he  is  able  to  practise  with  safety  ; 
for,  till  then,  he  cannot  honestly  earn 
a  single  farthing  in  his  profession. 
And  where  all  these  things  have  been 
wanting ,  in  any  considerable  degree , 
we  may  safely  pronounce  him  a  Quack 
and  Pretender;  a  wretch,  of  all  others, 
the  most  despicable  to  himself,  and 
the  most  mischievous  to  mankind ; 
and  yet,  so  strangely  absurd  is  our 
conduct,  that  the  meanest  among  them 
insinuates  himself,  not  into  a  mere 
subsistence,  but  into  a  princely  for¬ 
tune.  But,  alas!  what  carnage,  what 
destruction  they  perpetually  occasion ! 
How  many  of  the  lives  of  our  feliow- 
citizens  annually  fall  a  sacrifice  to 
these  pests  of  society,  these  merciless 
butchers  of  humankind!  While  we 
are  tenacious  of  our  property,  and 
justly  glory  in  laws  wisely  calculated 
for  the  preservation  of  our  possessions. 
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how  preposterous  is  our  conduct  in 
trusting  our  persons  to  murderous 
quacks  and  licensed  assassins!  By 
the  law  of  the  land  a  person  is  guilty 
of  murder,  for  killing  a  man  by  throw¬ 
ing  a  stone  from  a  house  into  the 
street  where  people  usually  pass, 
though  there  be  no  evidence  of  ma¬ 
lice  prepense :  and  shall  an  illiterate 
mountebank,  who  deals  about  the  in¬ 
struments  of  destruction,  escape  with 
impunity,  when  it  is  as  demonstrable 
that  he  has  often  deprived  his  patients 
of  life,  as  if  he  had  stabbed  them  to 
the  heart?  The  blood  of  my  countrymen 
calls  for  vengeance  upon  the  wretches 
that  lavish  it  like  water,  that  under¬ 
take  what  they  do  not  understand, 
whether  the  physician,  surgeon,  ac¬ 
coucheur,  apothecary,  or  toothdrawer; 
(many  of  these  latter  practitoners 
merit  excision,  not  only  from  their 
own  evil  deeds,  but  for  employing 
assistants,  who  extract  without  dis¬ 
crimination) — indeed,  a  professional 
gentleman  of  this  latter  description,  to 
evince  his  sagacity ,  and  that  he 
might  have  law  on  his  side,  took 
an  attorney  into  partnership! 

“  So  many  a  suffering  patient  saith, 

Though  the  Apothecary  *  fights  with 
death, 

Still  they’re  sworn  friends  to  one  ano¬ 
ther.” 

Coleman. 

It  is  high  time  that  Parliament 
should  interpose  for  relief.  The  lives 
of  the  people  is  the  most  valuable 
branch  of  their  property,  and  surely, 
the  highest  object  of  the  legislative  at¬ 
tention.  The  practisers  of  physic,  above 
all  others,  ought  to  be  under  the  re¬ 
gulation  of  the  law,  as  it  is  more 
dangerous  to  mankind  than  any ; 
thousands  may  be  poisoned  or  other¬ 
wise  deprived  of  life,  and  the  doctor 
pass  unpunished !  And  yet  there  are 
very  few  other  professions  which  do 
not  give  some  security  to  the  public 
for  the  management"  of  it,  consist¬ 
ent  with  the  commonweal.  The  di¬ 
vine  binds  himself  in  the  presence 
of  God,  and  is  exposed  to  the  ani¬ 
madversions  of  the  whole  world : 
every  one  of  his  hearers  is  a  perpe¬ 
tual  spy  upon  his  principles  and 
conduct.  The  same  is  the  case  of 


*  Cum  multis  aliis. 


the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe,  who, 
besides  being  regulated  by  the  law, 
are  under  the  obligation  of  an  oath  to 
demean  themselves  uprightly  in  their 
practise :  but,  in  this  country,  upon 
the  physician  there  is  no  check.  If 
he  heals,  he  has  all  the  honor  due  to 
him,  and  often  receives  it  where  na¬ 
ture  would  have  performed  the  cure 
without,  and  perhaps  much  sooner 
than  by  his  aid:  if  through  ignorance 
or  wickedness  the  patient  dies  under  his 
hands,  even  then  he  has  nothing  to  fear. 
His  faults  are  often  buried  in  the 
same  grave  with  the  deceased,  they 
rise  not  in  judgment  against  him,  and 
the  death  is  solely  ascribed  to  nature 
and  Providence. 

- — - - - How  oft,  alas ! 

Parents  survive  their  offspring  : — oft  the 
babe 

Dies  in  its  mother’s  womb. — Nor  dies 
alone ! 

But  of  its  mother  makes  a  victim  too. 
Such  fates,  O  Charlotte,  and  O  royal 
babe ! 

Were  your’s — nay,  our’s — and  placed  the 
nation’s  hopes 

In  dread  eclipse.  Our  tender  lamb,  whom 
late 

We  nurtur’d,  and  from  whom  we  fondly 
hop’d 

A  race  of  British  kings,  hath  breath’d  her 
last, 

Nor  left  her  infant  to  console  our  loss ; 
Both  soar’d  aloft,  regardless  of  our  pangs, 
And  grieving  Britain  wish’d  to  follow  too. 
Each  felt  the  loss  peculiarly  his  own. 
’Twas  the  consternation  Egypt  felt, 

When  the  Destroyer  smote  in  ev’ry  bouse 
Its  first-born  son,  and  wailing  fill’d  the 
land. 

’Tis  as  a  mighty  gap!  a  breach,  through 
which 

May  rush  upon  us  ills  without  controul. 
Touch’d  by  its  liveliest  sense,  the  nation 
w^eeps, 

And  piously  to  God  devotes  the  day 
On  which  the  last  obsequies  take  place  : 
The  churches  fill  with  crowds  unknown 
before ! 

The  pearly  drops  bedew  each  mournful 
cheek, 

And  pious  vows  are  breath’d  from  ev’ry 
lip, 

To  profit  by  the  warning ,  and  apply 
The  sacred  lesson. 

I  shall  close  my  observations  with 


*  Vide  Christie’s  Poem  on  the  lamented 
death  of  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess 
Charlotte.— 'Hatchard,  Piccadilly.  v  ...  , 
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expressing  my  obligation  to  the  Editor 
of  the  “  f For  Id,"  for  the  account  he  gives 
of  the  Medical  School  of  Montpelier; 
in  his  Newspaper  of  Sunday,  Aug.  30. 

THE  OATH 

Of  every  Batchelor  in  Medicine,  upon 
taking  up  his  degree,  being  so  appo¬ 
site  to  what  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  Le¬ 
gislature  will  speedily  require  in  these 
kingdoms : — 

“  I  ’ - -  before  the  statute 

of  Hippocrates,  in  presence  of  the 
Professors  of  this  School,  and  of  my 
dear  fellow  Students,  do  swear,  in 
the  name  of  the  Supreme  Being,  to 
be  faithful  to  the  Laws  of  Honor  and 
Probity  in  the  practice  of  Medicine. 

I  will  give  my  gratuitous  attendance  to 
the  Indigent,  and  will  never  require  a 
fee  beyond  my  Labour.  Admitted 
into  the  interior  of  Families,  my  eyes 
shall  see  nothing  that  passes,  my 
tongue  shall  preserve  the  secrets  that 
are  entrusted  to  me,  and  my  conduct 
shall  never  tend  to  corrupt  morals  or 
favor  crime.  Respectful  and  grateful 
towards  my  Masters,  I  will  bestow 
upon  their  Children  the  Lessons 
which  I  have  received  from  their 
Fathers.  May  mankind  grant  me  their 
esteem,  if  I  am  faithful  to  my  oath ; 
and  may  I  be  covered  with  the  oppro- 
bium  and  contempt  of  my  brethren,  if 
I  break  it.” 

Chiron. 

Sept .  8, 1818. 


To  the  Editor  o  f  the  Medical 
Adviser. 

Sir, 

Having  seen  in  several  of  your  pre¬ 
ceding  numbers,  some  observations 
on  Incubus  or  Night-mare,  induces 
me  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  that 
distressing  malady.  Though  you  may 
exclaim, 

t(  Nihil  dictunt  quod  non  dictum  prius.” 

But  to  those  persons  who  are  subject 
to  frequent  attacks  of  that  painful  and 
dangerous  disorder,  it  may  prove  satis¬ 
factory  to  have  any  hints  suggested 
that  may  afford  them  relief,  however 
simple  the  remedy.  Before  I  read 
your  quotation  from  Mr.  Waller’s 
treatise,  I  always  entertained  an  idea 
that  incubus  was  invariably  occasioned 
by  repletion  of  the  stomach,  flatu¬ 
lence,  dyspepsia,  or  a  combination  of 


all  these  concomitants;  and  what 
seemed  to  confirm  my  opinion  was, 
an  idea  that  the  faculty  generally  en¬ 
tertain,  that  if  the  patient  can  utter  * 
but  a  single  word,  the  spell  is  broken, 
and  relief  immediate.  But  what 
seems  a  little  anomalous  to  this  as¬ 
sertion  is  the  instance  Mr.  Waller 
cites  of  a  young  man  he  supposes 
died  of  this  distressing  complaint. 
Admitting  this  to  be  a  fact,  then 
there  must  exist  another  cause  besides 
those  above-mentioned,  to  occasion 
such  a  direful  catastrophy.  For  he 
vociferated  loud  enough  to  be  heard 
by  the  family  in  another  apartment, 
though  in  the  morning  he  was  found 
a  corpse. 

May  I  be  permitted  to  suggest  an 
idea  that  there  remains  another  cause 
that  will  produce  the  same  effect  as 
those  before  enumerated.  I  entertain 
an  opinion  that  a  severe  attack  of 
incubus  may  be  experienced  when  the 
stomach  is  in  a  state  of  inflation  or 
inanition  ;  the  effects  or  painful  sen¬ 
sations  may  be  exactly  similar,  though 
the  cause  may  differ  materially,  the 
one  being  effected  by  indigestion  or 
distension,  the  other  by  external  pres¬ 
sure  or  weight  on  the  stomach.  This 
is  the  monstrum  horrendum  felt  by 
the  suffering  patient  —  this  is  the 
ghastly  hay  that  takes  her  station 
there.  May  I  be  allowed  to  observe 
that  these  painful  sensations  are  fre¬ 
quently  occasioned  by  the  personrs 
own  arm ,  which  in  sleep  is  often  laid 
across  the  stomach,  and  causes  a  sus¬ 
pension  or  difficulty  of  respiration. 

But  how  shall  we  prevent  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  this  involuntary  act  ?  Allow 
me  to  offer  a  simple  remedy.  Let 
the  person  that  is  subject  to  those 
painful  attacks,  be  provided  with  a 
ribbon,  each  extremity  of  which  ter¬ 
minates  in  a  loop-hole,  through  each 
of  these  one  of  the  hands  to  be  passed 
as  far  as  the  wrist.  The  ribbon  being 
placed  under  the  body  of  the  patient, 
the  length  of  which  can  easily  be  ad¬ 
justed  so  as  to  prevent  the  arm  being 
elevated  further  than  the  side.  Sup¬ 
pers  must  be  avoided,  or  very  slightly 
indulged  in. 

-"-This  communication  gives  me  an 
opportunity  of  recommending  a  beve¬ 
rage  to  be  drank  in  the  evening  in¬ 
stead  of  malt  liquor  or  spirits.  I  have 
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every  reason  to  speak  in  favour  of  it, 
having  experienced  its  beneficial  ef¬ 
fects  ;  it  being  not  only  pleasant  but 
wholesome,  and  not  only  designed  for 
the  particular  class  of  your  readers 
that  labour  under  paroxysms  of  night¬ 
mare,  but  I  can  truly  say, instar  om¬ 
nium.  Take  two  wine  glasses  of 
cider,  one  wine  glass  of  any  foreign 
or  British  wine,  put  them  into  a 
tumbler  with  a  little  sugar  and  filled 
up  with  hot  water. 

Should  you  be  of  opinion  these 
hints  may  afford  relief  to  any  suffer¬ 
ing  individual,  your  giving  them 
publicity  will  oblige  a  constant  reader 
of  your  publication. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Adviser. 
Sir, 

By  inserting  the  following,  you 
will  much  oblige  your  correspond¬ 
ent  and  subscriber, 

T.  N. 


|  ON  SIGNS  AND  TOKENS.* 

There  seems  to  be  an  instinctive 
desire  in  the  human  mind  to  pry 
into  the  concerns  of  futurity, — an 
ever  restless  wish  to  obtain  the 
knowledge  of  that  which,  by  the 
very  laws  of  nature,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  they  should  ever  know.  The 
desire  of  increasing  in  knowledge 
is  certainly  very  praise-worthy,  and 
ought  to  be  encouraged,  but  let  it 
be  devoted  to  a  right  object.  The 
pursuits  of  science — the  languages— 
the  customs  and  pursuits  of  various 
nations — the  right  conduct  of  life, 
are  all  worthy  of  study, and  they  satis¬ 
fy  too,  by  the  progress  made  when 
our  undivided  attention  is  bent  on 
their  acquisition  ;  they  are  within 
our  reach, — are  to  be  attained  by  a 
patient  and  perseverant  adherence 
to  the  rules  by  which  they  may  be 
acquired,  and  letting  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  slip,  no  elucidation  pass  by, 
without  treasuring  it  up  in  the 
mind;  thus,  by  observation  and 
patient  study,  we  may  generally 

*  As  signs  and  tokens  have  formerly  taken  a 
leading  action  in  physic,  and  even  at  this  en¬ 
lightened  time  sometimes  creep  into  the  science, 
we  readily  insert  eur^Correspondent’s  Letter. 


conquer  the  most^arduous  pursuits, 
and  attain  the  greatest  heights  of 
human  knowledge.  But  thus  it  is 
not,  when  we  would  press  forward 
into  the  concerns  of  futurity  :  there, 
all  is  dark ;  a  dismal  void  and 
blank  surrounds  us, — our  finite 
minds  cannot  look  into,  nor  can 
they  search  into,  the  concerns  of  a 
future  period.  Such  is  the  curio¬ 
sity,  such  the  innate  restlessness,  of 
our  nature,  that  we  are  not  alone 
satisfied  with  what  is  within  our 
reach,  but  we  must  be  enquiring 
into  those  things  which  can  in  no 
manner  concern  us. 

How,  let  me  ask  those  who  still 
put  some  faith  in  these  ridiculous 
pretenders,  is  it  possible  that  the 
lines  or  marks  observable  in  the 
hand,  or  other  parts  of  the  body, 
can  have  any  effect  ?  Think  you 
the  deity  writes  upon  the  out¬ 
ward  form  the  destiny  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  ?  Cannot  he  himself, 
the  omnipotent  and  wise,  remem¬ 
ber  what  it  is  his  will  to  do 
with  each  individual,  without  the 
aid  of  marks  and  signs  ?  This 
would  indeed  be  abrogating  from 
the  power  and  wisdom  of  creation’s 
God.  Nor  less  ridiculous  is  the 
apprehension  caused  and  believed 
by  many  vulgar  and  illiterate  minds, 
by  the  accidental  circumstances  of 
a  knife  and  fork  laid  across,  the 
spilling  of  salt, or  snapping  of  a  coal 
from  the  fire,  and  others  of  a  simi¬ 
lar  nature,  denoting,  as  they  believe, 
a  death  or  marriage,  a  curse  or  a 
blessing,  as  if  inanimate  matter 
could  forte  1  the  destiny  of  a  reason¬ 
able  creature;  the  supposition  is 
foolish  in  the  extreme,  and  makes 
the  absurdity  of  their  belief  plain 
to  all..  With  these  token-believing 
people,  no  sign  gives  more  cause  of 
dread,  than  does  the  insect  called 
the  death-watch ;  this,  if  heard  in 
a  room  where  a  person  is  unwell, 
with  such  does  as  ccitainly  and  un¬ 
deniably  betoken  death,  as  if  a  re¬ 
velation  from  heaven  had  expressly 
foretold  it.  Now,  it  is  plain  that 
nothing  can  be  more  unfounded  ; 
is  it  likely  that  the  Deity  should 
reveal  to  a  poor  and  helpless  insect 
the  future  destiny  of  a  creature 
whom  he  has  endowed  with  reason 
and  understanding  ?  Why  not,  if 
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his  fate  is  to  be  revealed,  be  made 
known  to  the  individual  himself, 
whom  it  most  concerns  ?  why  im¬ 
part  that  knowledge  to  an  insect 
which  is  denied  to  a  reasonable 
soul  ?  The  supposition  is  perfectly 
inconceivable.  We  would  wish  to 
convince  such  of  the  unreasonable¬ 
ness  of  their  alarm,  as  it  may  have 
an  Injurious  tendency.  A  person 
labouring  under  sickness,  who  be¬ 
lieves  in  such  things,  when  he  hears 
the  insect  beat  its  body  against  the 
wall,  may  be  so  impressed  with  the 
idea,  that  it  fortels  his  death,  so 
work  upon  his  imagination,  so  prey 
upon  his  spirits,  that  all  the  medi¬ 
cine  he  takes,  all  the  nourishment 
he  receives,  may  do  him  no  good, 
and  prevent  his  recovery,  and 
through  his  own  absurd  fears,  ex¬ 
perience  the  very  thing  he  dreads. 
Thus  impressed  with  the  conviction 
of  these  evils,  the  injurious  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  belief  of  such  prophetic 
signs,  we  would  call  on  all  earnestly 
to  reflect  and  weigh  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  it,  and  to  be  assured 
they  are  totally  ungrounded,  and 
void  of  any  reasonable  support,  to 
eradicate  whatever  belief  in  them 
they  may  possess ;  thus,  by  their 
good  sense  in  rejecting  them,  prove 
that  an  enlightened  age  hath  indeed 
visited  our  world,  and  that  the  fear 
of  supernatural  intimations  no  long¬ 
er  receive  support  from  a  reason¬ 
able  people,  T.  N. 

June,  1824. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical 
Adviser. 

Sir, 

As  you  state  in  your  last  Number, 
that  Brodum  receives  the  Sacrament 
twice  a-year  at  the  Foundling  Hospital 
Chapel — Why  not  state  also  how 
many  times  he  frequents  the  Syna¬ 
gogue  in  Denmark  court.  Strand. 

If  you  wish  further  particulars  re¬ 
specting  B.  make  a  remark  to 
Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  Z. 

30 th  June,  1824. 

[}Ve  accept  A.  Z.'s  offer ,  and  assure 
him  that  we  had  no  knowledge  of 
the  paragraph  inserted  in  our  last. 
It  teas  done  by  our  Publishers  from 
mistaken  good  intentions .] — Ed. 


MEDICAL  TALK  OF  THE  DAY 


Lord  Byron. — Extract  of  a  letter 
from  Leghorn,  June  12,  1824: — “  1 
received  a  letter  from  T**%  of  the 
10th  April,  dated  Zante.  I  send 
you  a  few  lines  from  it  relative  to 
Lord  Byron’s  death,  which  has  cast 
a  vail  of  sorrow  over  all  literary 
Europe.  I  had  been  some  months 
/ibsent  from  him,  engaged  in  the 
war,  and  was,  by  his  desire,  return¬ 
ing  to  rejoin  him  at  Missoluughi, 
when  an  express  reached  me  to  say 
that  he  was  seriously  ill.  I  hurried 
on  day;  and  night  in  vain,  for,  on 
my  arrival  at  Missolunghi,  l  found 
him  dead  !  He  was  taken  ill  on  the 
10th  of  March — a  fever  like  mine 
or  the  Marramma  (ague  and  inflam¬ 
mation).  He  refused  to  listen  to 
the  advice  of  his  doctors,  and  re¬ 
sisted  the  only  means  of  his  re¬ 
covery,  to  be  bled !  The  fever 
rapidly  ^augmented,  still  he  con¬ 
sidered  himself  not  in  danger.  The 
hot  and  fermented  blood  mounted 
to  his  head — -on  the  fifth  day  he  was 
bled,  too  late  ! — he  became  aware  of 
his  danger,  but  again  too  late,  for 
he  was  almost  immediately  after 
deprived  of  speech,  and  the  loss  of 
his  gigantic  mind  followed.  From 
the  16th,  when  he  was  bled*  till 
the  19th  when  he  died,  he  was  de¬ 
sirous,  muttered  many  unconnected 
sentences,  broken  words  and  wishes, 
but  nothing  that  could  be  clearly 
defined  or  noted.  He  died  perfectly 
fearless,  without  the  slightest  indi¬ 
cation  of  weakness,  and  all  his  dis¬ 
jointed  sentences  gave  token  of  this. 
From  six  in  the  morning  of  the  18th, 
till  sixth  in  the  evening  of  the  19th, 
he  never  stirred  hand  or  foot,  or 
showed  the  least  sign  of  life,  except 
low  quick  breathing  —  he  then 
opened  his  syes  and  then  closed 
them  instantly  for  ever.  Having 
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l?ft  no  directions  on  the  point  of 
his  funeral,  I  consented  to  the 
wishes  of  his  friends  and  household, 
to  have  his  body  preserved  in  spirits, 
and  sent  to  England.  I  accom¬ 
panied  it  to  this  island,  to  procure 
a  vessel,  when  General  Adam,  Lord 
Sidney  Osborn,  and  Sir  F.  Sloven, 
plotted,  together,  not  to  allow  the 
body  to  be  sent  to  England,  but 
even  to  inter  it  here  in  their  ill- 


governed  island,  that  he  abhorred. 
To  thus  obscurely  shove  him  in  a 
hole,  like  a  dog,  I  opposed  with  all 
my  might,  as  did  those  interested 
iu  his  fame.  Our  expostulations 
and  representations,  with  the  fear 
of  general  execration,  obliged  them 
to  give  up  their  point.  We  char¬ 
tered  an  English  brig  (o  convey  the 
corpse  to  England.’’ 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Some  address  should  be  sent  with  letters  requesting  advice,  as  many 
will  not  suit  publication. 

Charles  Alfred  must  syringe  his  ears  with  warm  water  three  or  four 
times  a  day  ;  also,  take  ten  grains  of  Dover’s  powder,  at  night,  once. 

Hampstead  should,  before  he  rashly  decides  on  his  disease,  take  for  a 
week  or  so,  five  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  in  water,  twice  a  day — if  the 
symptoms  do  not  abate,  he  must  then  undergo  a  course  of  mercury. 

R.  W.  Nelmo  is  egregiously  duped,  we  will  next  week  publish  the 
letter. 

Publius. — We  have  given  our  opinion  once,  and  repeat  that  it  is  an 
excellent  medicine  in  indigestion. 

G.  B.  Mount-pleasant,  has  been  answered — but  from  an  extreme  press 
of  business  this  week,  (he  letter  might  have  been  mislaid  at  our  publish¬ 
ers.  His  next  shall  be  attended  to,  and  he  must  state  a  full  case. 

Celsus. — The  terms  are  not  exactly  right. 

An  old  Female.  Attend  strictly  to  warm  bathing— at  least  twice  a 
week,  just  before  going  to  bed. 

Homo. — The  pills  will  kill  him  if  he  does  not  desist. 

A.  Q.  R.  will  find  great  relief  from  dry-rubbing  with  a  coarse  towel  j 
attend  to  the  regularity  of  the  bowels,  for  without  that  nothing  can  be 
done — send  a  report  next  week. 

Filius  Sextus — Use  no  medicine,  the  very  sight  of  a  blue  bottle  should 
be  avoided. 

Joannes. — Blister  the  side,  and  take  a  course  of  asses  milk. 

Esculapius  is  informed  that  the  quacks  shall  never  deter  us  from  our 
duty — they  may  go  to  law — but — let  them. 

Julia  must  take  salt-water  bathing — we  shall  give  our  opinions  upon 
bathing  soon. 

H.  R.  A.  will  do  well  to  rest  and  nothing  else. 

In felix  must  go  into  cheerful  company — Margate  and  sea-bathing  will 
serve  him. 

A.  of  Camberwell. — A  blister  of  course. 

A  Well  Wisher. — Leave  off  the  bark  and  take  milk  diet,  but  continue 
the  powders. 

Somnus — Take  green  tea — one  cup  after  dinner. 

L.  D.  of  Bristol  is  thanked.  Lamert  shall  of  course  come  up. 

If  any  letters  remain  unanswered  this  week,  the  neglect  must  be  set 
down  to  the  circumstance  of  our  publishers  having  removed  to  ^another 
house  in  Paternoster  Row. 

Communications  (Post  Paid)  to  be  sent  to  the  Editor,  at  the  Publishers.  Lon¬ 
don  :  published  by  JOHN  KNIGHT  and  HENRY  LACEY,  Paternoster 

Row.  Sold  also  by  John  Sutherland,  Edinburgh  ;  M.  Ogle,  Glasgow  ; 

and  T.  Webb,  Dublin. 


Shackell  and  Arrowsmitli,  Johnson’s  court,  Fleet-street,  London. 
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f  SCROFULA 

( Continued  from  page  35.) 
Repeated  frictions  simply  with 
the  hand,  without  any  substance  in¬ 
terposed,  except  perhaps  a  little 
flour  to  prevent  the  abrasion  of  the 
skin,  and  continued  for  a  consider¬ 
able  length  of  time  each  day  have 
been  much  recommended  in  indo¬ 
lently  enlarged  glands,  and  in  some 
instances,  apparently  with  a  very 
good  effect. 

A  case  of  this  nature  in  a  young 
lady,  whose  knee  became  much  en¬ 
larged  after  an  attack  of  Scarlatina, 
and  which  had  resisted  the  repeated 
applications  of  leeches,  and  tepid 
water  poured  over  it,  while  the  sub- 
muriate  of  mercury,  hemlock,  lime, 
&c.  were  given  internally,  without 
the  least  advantage,  and  which  was 
at  last  effectually  cured  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Grovenor,  of 
Oxford,  by  assiduous  frictions  with 
the  bare  hand,  exercise  *on  foot, 
and  an  occasional  use  of  calomel,  is 
recorded  in  the  29  th  No.  of  the 
Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal. 

Thp  application  of  blisters  to 
glandular  swellings  of  this  nature 
has  sometimes  proved  effectual  in 
occasioning  them  to  suppurate 
quicker  than  they  otherwise  would 
have  done.  Where  the  activity  of 
the  inflammation  is  on  the  decline 
and  the  swelling  of  a  gland  has  be¬ 
come  indolent  and  stationary,  the 
stimulus  of  a  blister  imparts  fresh 
vigour  of  action  which  possibly  may 
dispose  the  swelling  to  suppurate. 
In  some  instances,  both  blistering 
and  electricity  have,  however,  been 
attended  with  a  direct  contrary 
effect,  and  have  occasioned  them  to 
disperse. 

When  we  fail  in  our  attempt  to 
disperse  scrofulous  swellings,  and  a 
suppuration  has  commenced,  we 
are  to  promote  and  expedite  this 
as  much  as  we  can.  Poultices  and 
other  warm  applications  have  little 
effect,  however,  in  bringing  forward 
these  kind  of  tumours,  and  when 
long  used,  they  tend  to  weaken 
and  relax  the  part  so  much,  that 
the  sores  which  ensue  are  rendered 


difficult  of  cure.  Washing  the 
parts  with  strong  brine  has  been 
sometimes  employed  with  success, 
and  has  expedited  the  formation  of 
matter  in  scrofulous  swelling.  It 
is  well  known  that  scrofulous  swell¬ 
ings  suppurate  very  slowly,  in  spite 
of  emollient  poultices  and  other  like 
applications;  but  it  has  been  found 
that  by  taking  off  the  atmospherical 
pressure  from  the  most  depending 
part  of  the  tumour  by  means  of  a 
cupping-glass  applied  over  it,  for 
about  an  hour  twice  or  thrice  a  day, 
for  four  or  five  days  successively, 
applying  immediately  afterwards  a 
warm  poultice,  so  considerable  an 
excitement  is  produced  in  the  parts 
as  to  effect  a  speedy  suppuration, 
and  early  discharge  of  the  contents 
of  the  abscess. 

Where  the  process  of  suppuration 
is  sufficiently  advanced,  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  abscess  are  to  be  eva¬ 
cuated  by  lancet  at  once,  if  the 
collection  be  not  large ;  if  other¬ 
wise,  by  repeated  puncture  at  pro¬ 
per  intervals,  and  the  access 
of  external  air  prevented  by  careful 
closure  of  the  orifice,  similar  to 
what  has  been  long  practised  by 
the  most  skilful  surgeons  in  the 
treatment  of  lumbar  abscess. 

To  correct  the  discharge,  Repress 
or  destroy  any  '  luxuriant  fungous 
growth,  promote  a  proper  suppura¬ 
tion,  and  dispose  the  ulcers  to  heal, 
it  is  usual  to  employ  gentle  escha- 
rotics,  such  as  the  hydrarg,  nitrico- 
oxygen,  verdigris,  and  burnt  alum, 
which  may  either  be  sprinkled  over 
them,  or  be  applied  mixed  up'with 
some  mild  ointment,  unguentum 
certe.  Where  there  is  a  languid 
action  in  any  sore,  which  suspends 
its  progress  towards  amendment 
and  renders  it  stationary,  the  pise 
of  gentle  stimulants  will  be  proper. 
A  solution  of  the  neutral  or  metallic 
salts,  as  the  muriate  of  ammonia, 
oxy muriate  of  mercury,  nitrate  of 
silver,  or  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  will 
stimulate  the  ulcer  to  shoot  forth 
granulations.  A  solution  of  the 
latter,  in  the  proportion  of  from, 
half  a  drachm  to  one  drachm  to 
about  eight  ounces  of  water,  is  con¬ 
sidered  by  Mr.  Goodlad  to  be  the 
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best  application  that  can  be  made 
to  scrofulous  sores  that  have  sup¬ 
purated  and  opened. 

Scrofulous  abscesses  have  been 
punctured,  and  the  cavity  after¬ 
wards  injected  with  a  solution  of 
the  sulphate  of  zinc,  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  about  eight  grains  of  the 
latter  to  an  ounce  of  the  former 
with  the  best  effects,  as  healthy  in¬ 
flammation  has  supervened,  which 
terminates  in  adhesion,  without  any 
return  of  the  complaint. 

The  application  of  linen  cloths, 
dipped  in  cold  water,  sea-water,  or 
lime-water,  and  renewed  as  fre¬ 
quently  as  they  become  dry  through¬ 
out  the  course  of  the  day,  with  that 
of  some  mild  plaister  or  ointment, 
such  as  the  ceratum  plumbi  super- 
acetatis  spread  upon  fine  lint,  by 
night,  is  a  mode  of  treatment  much 
recommended  in  scrofulous  ulcers. 

If  these  fail  in  healing  the  ulcers, 
the  linen  rags  may  be  moistened 
with  a  solution  of  two  drachms  of 
the  plumbi  superacetatis  in  a  pint  of 
water,  from  which  application  I 
have  seen  very  good  effects  derived. 
Dr.  Darwin  used  powdered  oak 
bark  mixed  with  white  lead. 

Scrofulous  ulcers,  which  have  re¬ 
sisted  many  other  remedies,  have 
healed  under  a  weak  solution  of 
nitric  acid  in  water. 

In  sores  which  are  spreading  and 
irritable,  the  application  of  an 
aqueous  solution  of  opium  or  of 
hemlock,  and  afterwards  of  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  zinc,  may  be  beneficial. 

Where  the  granulations  rise 
above  the  surface,  and  are  broad 
and  flabby,  and  where  pressure  can¬ 
not  be  applied,  the  sorrel  poultice 
has  proved  useful.  The  topical 
employment  of  bruised  sorrel-leaves 
(ruinex  acetosa)  has  been  strongly 
recommended,  as  contributing  very 
much  to  the  cicatrization  of  indo¬ 
lent  scrofulous  ulcers. 

In  sores  of  an  ugly,  gleeting,  and 
ill-conditioned  appearance,  much 
benefit  has  been  obtained  by  the 
application  of  a  poultice  made  with 
1  crumbs  of  bread  moistened  with  a 
solution  of  about  an  ounce  of  the 
'  crystals  of  soda  in  a  quart  of  water. 

1  he  sub-borate  of  soda,  in  the  pro- 
:  portion  of  half  a  drachm,  or  one 


drachm,  mixed  in  an  ounce  of  cera¬ 
tum  cetacei,  or  ceratum  calaminae, 
has  been  found  a  useful  and  efficacious 
application  to  scrofulous  ulcers  ;  and 
by  such  dressings  they  have  frequent¬ 
ly  been  healed  ina  short  space  of  time, 
after  having  resisted  other  modes  of 
treatment- 

Painful  and  deep  seated  ulcera¬ 
tions,  the  consequence  of  a  scrofu¬ 
lous  habit,  and  which  are  attended 
with  much  local  irritation,  have 
been  relieved  by  a  use  of  the  Mal¬ 
vern  waters.  Applied  to  the  sore, 
it  moderates  the  profuseness  of  the 
discharge,  corrects  the  foe  tor,  which 
so  peculiarly  marks  a  caries  of  the 
bone,  promotes  the  granulating  pro¬ 
cess,  and  a  salutary  exfoliation  of 
the  carious  part ;  and  by  a  long 
perseverance  in  this  course,  very 
dangerous  and  obstinate  cases  have 
been  at  last  entirely  cured.  In¬ 
flammation  of  the  eyes,  especially 
the  Ophthalmia,  which  is  so  trouble¬ 
some  in  scrofulous  habits,  often 
yields  to  this  simple  application. 

It  has  already  been  observed, 
that  diseases  of  the  vertebrae,  which 
in  consequence  of  the  softness  of 
their  bodies  occasions  a  protrusion 
of  their  spinal  processes,  and  a  com¬ 
pression  of  the  medulla,  are  fre¬ 
quently  connected  with  scrofula. 
In  such  cases  Mr.  Pott  depended 
principally  on  a  drain,  by  issues  ap¬ 
plied  on  each  side  of  the  projecting 
spinal  process,  and  in  some  of  them 
successfully  treated  in  this  manner, 
confinement  to  an  horizontal  posi¬ 
tion  was  unavoidable.  Sir  James 
Earle,  fully  aware  that  issues  were 
ineffectual,  unless  the  superincum¬ 
bent  weight  was  removed  from  the 
morbid  part,  and  objecting  to  the 
horizontal  position,  from  its  being 
irksome  to  the  patient  u  weakening 
and  relaxing,  and  consequently  re¬ 
tarding  the  cure,”  as  he  expresses 
it,  endeavoured  to  substitute  a 
mean,  betwixt  the  confinement  to 
bed,  and  the  pressure  from  an  erect 
position. 

He  therefore  recommended  and 
employed  a  form  of  machinery 
which  should  take  off  the  in¬ 
cumbent  weight  from  the  diseased 
vertebrae,  and  transfers  it  to  the 
pelvis.  Mr.  Baynton,  who  is 
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the  latest  writer  on  diseases  of  the 
spine,  having  compared  the  opinions 
and  practice  of  Mr.  Pott  and  Sir 
James  Earle,  and  from  facts  col¬ 
lected  from  the  writings  of  other 
surgeons  of  eminence,  has  been  in¬ 
duced  to  conclude,  that  a  system  of 
resting  in  an  horizontal  position, 
regulated  by  scientific  principles, 
will  accomplish  the  cure  of  diseases 
of  the  'spine,  after  the  failure  of 
drains  and  machinery  steadily  con¬ 
tinued  a  number  of  years,  under 
the  direction  of  skilful  surgeons  ; 
and  to  substantiate  the  efficacy  of 
the  mode  of  treatment  which  he 
advises,  he  lias  recited  the  history 
of  some  cases  which  fell  under  his 
care.  He  is  induced  to  suppose, 
that  the  success  which  attended  the 
cases  treated  by  Mr.  Pott,  by  issues 
made  with  caustic,  conjoined  with 
an  horizontal  position,  during  the 
greatest  part  of  the  cures,  as  the  pa¬ 
tients  could  not  bear  to  remain  up¬ 
right,  was  more  owing  to  the  unin¬ 
terrupted  rest  they  enjoyed,  than 
to  the  effects  of  the  drains  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  diseased  por¬ 
tion  of  the  spine. 

Great  doubts  have  indeed  been 
entertained  by  other  practitioners, 
respecting  the  efficacy  of  caustics, 
in  caries  of  the  spine,  and  they 
have  recommended  in  their  stead, 
occasional  cupping,  repeated  blis¬ 
ters,  aperients,  the  muriate  of  lime, 
a  milk  diet,  and  long  continued 
repose  in  an  horizontal  position,  and 
particularly  at  the  commencement 
of  the  disease. 


APHORISMS  OF  HIPPOCRATES. 
(  Continued .) 


OF  WINE,  WATER,  AND  MILK. 

Hip.  Wine  with  a  like  propor¬ 
tion  of  water  being  drunk,  dissolves 
yawning,  sorrow,  and  cold  shaking. 

Cook.  For  it  dissolves  wind,  pro¬ 
vokes  sweat  and  urine,  and  helps 
cold  affects.  See  diet,  aphor.  7*  8,  9. 

Ed.  True. 

Hip.  Water  that  is  quickly  made 
hot,  and  as  soon  cools,  is  most  light. 

Cook.  Thist  shews  what  water  is 
best. 

Ed.  True. 


Hip.  It  is  not  good  to  give  milk 
to  those  troubled  with  the  head¬ 
ache  or  with  agues,  or  to  those 
troubled  with  wind  in  their  sides, 
or  thirsty ;  it  is  also  naught  for 
them  who  void  bilious  excrements 
downward,  those  who  have  sharp 
fevers,  or  have  had  some  copious 
evacuation  of  blood  :  but  it  is  good 
for  those  in  a  consumption,  if  not 
troubled  with  a  violent  fever ;  it  is 
also  good  in  long  lingering  and  mild 
fevers,  if  there  be  none  of  the  afore¬ 
said  signs,  and  they  that  are  brought 
low  without  any  apparent  reason  or 
occasion. 

Cook.  It  is  forbidden  to  those 
thirsty  only,  that  are  so  from 
abundance  of  bile  and  putrid  hu¬ 
mours  ;  the  reason  of  its  illness  in 
the  fore-cited  diseases,  see  in  those 
several  diseases,  and  its  use  in  those 
wherein  it  is  good,  as  phthisis,  &c. 

Ed.  True. 

INDEX,  AND  SIGNS  FROM  SPITtLE. 

Cook.  See  in  crisis,  aphor.  1. 
which  explicates  both. 

Hip.  Excrements  voided  in 
non-intermitting  fevers  by  spitting, 
if  of  a  lead  colour,  bloody,  foetid, 
or  bilious,  they  are  all  ill  :  but 
if  they  come  forth  fitly,  they  are 
good :  there  is  the  same  order  in 
stools  and  urine ;  but  yet,  if  they 
do  not  ease  and  help,  it  is  danger¬ 
ous. 

Cook.  This  shews  the  crisis  ex¬ 
clusion  ;  which  is  good,  which  is 
bad ;  as  by  spitting  in  the  pleurisie : 
leady  colour  is  from  extinction  of 
the  part’s  heat,  whence  it  comes ; 
bloody,  when  some  vessel  is  opened ; 
foetid,  is  a  sign  nature  is  van¬ 
quished,  and  native  heat  decaying  ; 
bilious  wants  concoction,  &c. 

Ed.  True;  but  the  philosophy  of 
it  is  incorrect. 

Hip.  Crudities  voided  downwards 
are  from  atra-bile ;  if  many,  the 
disease  is  greater  ;  if  less  quantity, 
the  lesser. 

Cook.  It  is  supposed  none  of 
Hippocrates’s,  and  labours  much  of 
obscurity. 

Ed.  A  truism. 


OF  SWEATS. 

Hip.  Much  sweating  cqused  by 
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sleep  without  any  manifest  cause, 
signifies  the  body  fed  with  much 
food  ;  but  if  this  happen  to  one  that 
feedeth  sparingly,  it  shews  the  body 
wants  evacuation. 

Cook.  Every  sweat  which  appears 
without  cause  manifest,  is  contrary 
to  nature.  For  the  last  part,  eva¬ 
cuation  is  needful  by  reason  of  the 
ill  excrements,  the  cause  of  that 
sweating, 
v  Ed.  True. 

Hip.  Much  cold  or  hot  sweat 
flowing  always;  the  cold  signifies 
the  greater  disease,  the  hot  a  lesser. 

Cook.  These  signify  abundance 
of  humours  ;  the  cold,  of  cold  hu¬ 
mours,  which  is  worse  ;  the  hot,  of 
hot,  which  is  less  dangerous. 

Ed.  True. 

Hip.  Sweat  coming  often  upon 
one  sick  of  an  ague  not  ceasing,  is 
ill ;  for  the  disease  is  prolonged, 
and  it  signifies  there  is  much 
moisture. 

Cook.  That  is,  a  great  deal  of 
filth  which  cannot  easily  be  miti¬ 
gated,  and  argue  the  infirmity  of 
the  solid  parts. 

Ed.  True. 

Hip.  Cold  sweat  in  acute  fevers 
.signifies  death  ;  with  a  milder  dis¬ 
ease,  the  length  thereof. 

Cook.  In  acute  fevers  it  shews  a 
multitude  of  cold  aud  crude  hu¬ 
mours,  which  cannot  in  so  little 
time  be  concocted,  the  natural  heat 
being  very  weak,  and  that  debili¬ 
tated  by  the  violence  of  the  disease. 
But  in  a  more  gentle,  strength  is 
not  so  weakened,  so  that  nature 
may  have  more  time  to  concoct. 

Ed.  True. 

Hip.  Cold  shakings  after  sweat¬ 
ing  is  not  good. 

Cook.  For  it  is  either  a  sign  that 
only  the  useful  humours  were  eva¬ 
cuated,  and  the  vessels  kept  their 
station,  or  that  only  a  part  of 
the  depraved  humours  were  eva¬ 
cuated  :  so  that  it  shews  nature 
either  so  weak  that  she  cannot  ex¬ 
pel  the  diseased  matter,  or  the  hu¬ 
mours  so  strong  that  they  give  nature 
the  foil. 

Ed.  True. 

Hip.  Sweats  if  they  begin  with 
fevers,  are  good,  and  breaking  forth 
on  the  3,  5,  7,  9,  11,  14,  20,  21,  27, 


31,  and  34  days  :  for  these  sweats 
make  the  dissolution  of  the  disease  ; 
but  those  which  happen  otherwise 
signify  pain,  length  of  the  disease, 
and  relapses. 

Cook.  Because  acute  diseases  are 
moved  .upon  the  odd  days,  these 
sweatings  are  to  be  accompanied 
with  manifest  signs  of  concoetion, 
dullness  going  before  from  the 
whole  body  being  hot  ;  copious 
dropping  and  with  vapours,  by 
which  the  disease  is  either  taken 
away,  or  diminished. 

Ed.  True;  but  Cook’s  concoc¬ 
tion  again  is  nonsense. 

Hip.  Those  who  have  their  skin 
arid  and  hard,  .die  without  sweat¬ 
ing  ;  but  those  who  have  a  loose  and 
open  skin,  end  their  life  with  sweat. 

Cook.  He  speaks  of  those  in  fe¬ 
vers,  whose  skin  was  soft  before, 
which  dryness  ariseth  from  the 
wasting  of  the  spirits  and  solid 
parts  the  other  is  oy  reason  the 
whole  frame  of  the  retentive  faculty 
is  resolved. 

Ed.  This  is  an  absurdity. 

Hip.  Much  sweat,  hot  or  cold, 
frequently  issuing  forth,  signifies 
abundance  of  humours,  which  in  a 
strong  body  evacuate  upwards,  in  a 
weak  downwards. 

Cook.  If  the  sick  vomit  easily, 
or  be  much  prone  to  it,  then  rather 
vomit  than  purge. 

Ed.  True. 


OF  URINES. 

Hip.  It  is  behoveful  to  observe 
the  urine,  whether  it  he  such  as  is 
made  in  health  ;  for  that  which  is 
unlike,  is  insalubrious;  but  those 
which  are  like,  are  healthful. 

Cook.  This  is  rejected  by  Galen, 
aud  left  out  by  Heurnius :  if  it  say 
any  thing,  it  acquaints  us,  we  should 
be  acquainted  with  the  water  in 
health,  that  so  we  may  be  better 
able  to  judge  of  that  which  is  dis¬ 
eased. 

Ed.  Old  woman’s  talk. 

Hip.  Also  when'  the  sediment, 
if  you  suffer  them  to  rest  and  do 
not  move  them,  sinks  down  into 
the  bottom  like  shavings  of  guts  or 
such  like  matter  ;  if  they  be  few, 
they  signify  the  disease  but  little; 
if  many,  it  is  great  ;  then  it  is  ne- 
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eessary  to  evacuate  the  belly  down¬ 
wards;  otherwise  if  you  give  broth 
and  nourishment  without  purging 
the  belly,  the  more  thou  givest,  the 
more  thou  shalt  offend. 

Cook.  This,  Galen  thinks,  is 
none  of  Hippocrates's. 

Ed.  However  it  is  true. 

Hip.  Urines  in  a  fever  that  are 
thick,  full  of  humours  and  little,  if 
after  they  void  them  thin  and  in 
good  quantity,  it  is  helpful ;  but 
those  chiefly  are  such,  which  have  a 
sediment  at  the  beginning  or  pre¬ 
sently  after. 

Cook.  By  thick  urines,  understand 
such  as  are  very  crass,  or  are  always 
troubled  or  muddy  ;  by  grumous, 
such  as  have  many  clods  or  lumps 
in  them,  such  as  are  made  at  the 
beginning, proceeding  from  phlegm; 
for  thickness  is  from  multitude  of 
thick  humours,  lumps  from  much 
phlegm  dryed  up  by  the  heat  of  the 
liver.  These  urines  then  are  made 
in  little  quantity,  because  nature  is 
then  employed  to  retain  it ;  but 
when  the  humour  is  concocted,  the 
urine  appears  thinner,  or  that  per¬ 
turbation  ceasing,  it  comes  forth  in 
greater  quantity  ;  and  by  howr  much 
the  more  plentifully  it  is  evacuated, 
by  so  much  the  more  it  helps.  By 
thin  urine  is  meant,  not  that  which 
is  so  indeed,  but  that  whose  muddy 
distemper  is  taken  away  by  concoc¬ 
tion. 

Ed.  Cook,  as  usual  in  the  clouds. 

Hip.  Those  who  have  their  urine 
troubled  or  unclean  in  agues,  such 
as  are  the  waters  of  cattle,  have,  or 
shall  have  head -aches 

Cook.  Such  urines  oft  appear  in 
pestilential  fevers,  they  shew  per¬ 
turbation  in  the  veins  from  wind 
and  abundance  of  crude  humours, 
which  are  easily  sent  to  the  head 
with  the  heat,  and  so  fill  the  head. 

Hip.  Those  that  have  hopes  of 
an  abscess  to  come  in  the  joints, 
much  urine,  thick  and  white,  de¬ 
livers  them  from  the  fear  thereof ; 
such  are  wont  to  be  voided  in  pain¬ 
ful  fevers  the  fourth  day;  when 
also  there  is  bleeding  at  the  nose, 
it  will  happen  more  speedily. 

Cook.  So  that  by  urines  we  may 
judge ;  for  those  urines  purge  out 
the  humours  which  would  cause 


the  abscess  if  they  bleed,  because 
the  cause  is  carried  away  two 
ways. 

Ed.  False. 

Hip.  Where  the  crisis  of  the 
disease  is  on  the  seventh  day,  there 
appears  in  the  urine  of  such  persons, 
a  little  red  cloud  on  the  fourth  day, 
other  things  agreeing. 

Cook.  Observe,  he  here  speaks 
only  of  the  sediment ;  and  if  a  red 
cloud  indicate  a  crisis,  much  more 
a  white,  as  coming  nearer  to  that 
which  is  best,  which  is  that  which 
settles  in  the  bottom  of  the  urine, 
which  is  white  and  smooth,  and 
equal  ;  that  which  hangetli  in  the 
middle,  is  less  commendable ;  that 
in  the  top,  worst. 

Ed.  True. 


OLD  WOMEN’S  REMEDIES 
EXAMINED. 


Swallowing  Tobacco-smoke  to  cure 
Worms. 

Dangerous  and  useless. 

Placing  a  Key  to  the  bade  of  the 
Neck ,  to  stop  a  bleeding  at  the 
Nose. 

This  is  a  good  application,  it  acts 
by  cold. 

USEFUL  “PRESCRIPTIONS. 

A  Mixture  good  in  Worms. 

'  Take  gentian  root  bruised. 
Wormwood  leaves, 

Rue  leaves, 

Lemon  peel,  of  each  two  drachms. 
Warm  water  one  pint.  Infuse 
them  for  an  hour,  and  then  strain  off 
the  liquor.  Of  this  infusion  three 
table-spoonsful  may  be  taken  twice  or 
thrice  a  day. 

Lotion  for  Burns  or  Scalds. 
Take  of  solution  of  the  acetate  of 
lead,  one  drachm. 

Distilled  water,  one  pint. 

Rectified  spirit,  half  an  ounce. — 
Mix  them. 

FRENCH  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE. 

(Continued  from  p.  24,  Vol.  II. 

u  L Hospital  des  Enfans  Malades .” 

The  Hospital  for  Sick  Children. 
'J’he  Count  Alm aviva  said  jo¬ 
cosely  to  Doctor  Bartholo,  that 


Is 
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the  difference  which  existed  be¬ 
tween  the  surgeon  and  the  horse- 
doctor  was,  that  the  former  gabbled 
incessantly  to  his  patients  without 
curing  them,  whilst  the  latter  ge¬ 
nerally  cured  his  quadruped  in¬ 
valids,  but  never  consoled  them  by 
even  one  syllable  of  conversation. 

A  physician,  charged  with  the 
direction  of  an  hospital,  exclusively 
instituted  for  the  reception  of  chil¬ 
dren,  the  greatest  number  of  whom 
are  at  that  tender  age  when  they 
cannot  express  their  sufferings  but 
by  cries  dud  tears,  they  cannot  give 
any  of  those  signs  called  anam¬ 
nestic,  so  necessary  for  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  the  symptoms  and 
treatment  of  the  disease ;  Monsieur 
Jadelot ,  therefore,  in  such  cases, 
has  endeavoured  to  determine  at 
the  first  glance,  and  by  ^external 
signs,  the  nature  of  the  disease  with 
which  the  infants,  received  into 
his  hospital,  are  infected.  He  de¬ 
pends  a  little  too'much  on  his  ex¬ 
perience  of  reading  the  countenance, 
and  frequently  deceives  himself  in 
those  opinions  with  regard  to  the 
patient's  disorder.  But  lie  is  by  no 
means  so  great  a  devetee  to  the 
opinions  of  Lavater  as  to  depend  in 
all  cases  on  physiognomical  judg¬ 
ment,  where  the  disease  of  a  patient 
requires  more  minute  inquiry. 
The  number  of  infant  invalids  of 
the  hospital  of  M.  Jadelot  amounts 
sometimes  to  seven  or  eight  hundred. 
They  are  classed  according  to  their 
sex  and  disease ;  one  ward  is  set 
apart  for  those  who  require  chirar- 
gical  assistance — another  for  those 
who  labour  under  painful  diseases. 
Cases  of  Small-pox ,  Scrofulas , 
Scurf,  and  Itch ,  are  arranged  in 
wards,  specially  appointed  for  each 
of  those  diseases;  and  good  order 
and  cleanliness  reign  throughout 
the  whole. 

The  wards  for  scrofulous  chil¬ 
dren  appear  to  us  the  least  useful. 
It  cannot  be  supposed  a  good  means 
of  expediting  the  cure  of  those  pa¬ 
tients  who  shew  incipient  symptoms 
by  shutting  them  up  in  an  impure 
atmosphere,  and  thus  depriving 
them  of  wholesome  exercise.  With 
this  exception,  the  general  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  scrofulous  patients 'is 


\ 

excellent.  Tonics,  wholesome  food, 
and  beverage,  are  particularly  at¬ 
tended  to :  in  short,  nothing  is  for¬ 
gotten  or  neglected. 

We  remarked  a  rickety  child,, 
who  was  scarce  three  years  old,  to 
whom  they  applied  cauteries  on 
each  side  of  the  dorsal  spide  on 
account  of  vertebral  deviation. 

Do  we  often  find  the  cariousness 
of  the  spinal  column  at  so  tender  an 
age-?  The  English  surgeons  distin¬ 
guish  the  rickety  from  the  carious 
affection.  This  distinction  is  ad¬ 
mitted  by  some  French  authors 
but  others  confound  both,  under  the 
title  of  Gibbosity ,  aud  are  led  by 
this  error  to  a  dangerous  course  of 
practice.  If  the  appearance  be 
taken  of  the  lateral  curving,  it  per¬ 
haps  may  be  at  first  of  some  utility 
to  discover  whether  the  deformity 
proceeds  from  rickets  or  carious¬ 
ness.  This  sign  will  direct  the 
proper  treatment ;  for  although 
internal  remedies  and  regimen 
should  always  be  the  same  in  both 
cases,  in  the  one  you  must  abstain 
from  caustics,  and  prescribe  pure 
air  and  moderate  exercise;  in 
the  other,  you  should  recommend 
repose,  an  inclined  posture,  and  the 
application  of  cauteries. 

We  remarked  with  pleasure  the 
proof  of  the  confidence  which  gene¬ 
rally  exists  among  the  lower  orders 
in  France,  on  the  beneficial  effects 
of  vaccination.  The  wards  of  the 
Infant  Hospital  contain  very  few 
cases  of  small  pox,  although  all  the 
children  of  the  poor  may  be  admit¬ 
ted  therein,  the  moment  they  be¬ 
come  infected  bydt. 

But.  let  us  resume  the  subject  of 
44  scurf”  (or)  44  scald  head.”  The 
scurfy  wards  are  invariably  full. 
M.  Jadelot  having  removed  the 
scurfy  scabs,  by  emolient  applica¬ 
tions;  in  shaving  the  head,  gene¬ 
rally  uses  a  hydrosulphur ate  oint¬ 
ment  of  potass., 

We  have  seen  a  different  treat¬ 
ment  practised  by  another  physi¬ 
cian,  who  applied  after  the  cataplasm, 
an  ointment  composed  of  caustic, 
potass,  and  lard,  or  oil,  which  in  a 
few  days  caused  the  hair  to  drop 
off,  or  at  least  removable  without 
pain  to  the  patients. 
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We  have  been  enabled  to  compare 
the  two  modes  of  treatment.  When 
the  caustic  was  applied  for  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  hair,  immediately 
after  its  action  in  producing  bald¬ 
ness,  the  hair  began  to  grow  again 
rofusely  ;  the  caustic  removed  the 
air  only,  by  tufts,  detached  from 
the  parts  affected  by  scurf :  and  in 
cases,  where  the  scull  was  only  par¬ 
tially  affected,  M.  Jadelot  did  not 
consider  it  necessary  to  shave  the 
head  wholly,  until  the  hydrosulphu- 
rate  ointment  was  applied. 

The  physicians  who  superintend 
this  hospital  have  extensive  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  treatment  of  “  scurf.” 
They  do  not  however  pretend  that 
the  cure  may  be  effected  promptly, 
and  although  always  certain  of 
success,  they  admit,  that,  in  some 
bad  cases,  it  requires  more  than 
six  months  to  effect  a  recovery. 

The  “  itch’’  wards  appeared  to 
us  badly  regulated  ;  and  the  smell 
arising  from  the  sulphur  of  potass , 
which  M.  Jadelot  continually  uses 
in  all  cases  of  “  itch,”  whether  by 
baths,  or  various  other  applications/ 
is  abominably  offensive.  The  sul- 
hur  of  potass,  for  an  ordinary 
ath,  is  given  in  the  proportion  of 
five  ounces,  dissolved  in  eighty 
“  litres,”  or,  of  water,  at  97°  of 
Fahrenheit’s  thermometer.  A  week 
is  sufficient  for  a  complete  cure; 
and  if  two  baths  be  taken  every 
twenty-four  hours,  it  will  be  ef¬ 
fected  in  four  or  five  days. 

If  the  use  of  sulphurous  baths 
has  experienced  less  criticism  than 
the  ointment  alluded  to,  the  cause 
is,  that  the  baths  are  not  as  generally 
known  for  the  treatment  of  psoric 
maladies  ;  but,  they  have,  waving 
every  other  remedy,  the  most  offen¬ 
sive  of  all  disagreeable  scents  ;  they 
present  more  inconvenience,  and 
the  cure  is  by  far  more  tedious. 

The  bydrosulphurous  soap-lini¬ 
ment  is  preferable,  as  it  is  less  foetid 
than  the  brimstone  ointment,  were 
it  equally  efficacious.  By  using  it 
twice  a  day,  in  eight  days,  the  cure 
will  be  certain.  Yet  M.  Jadelot 
invariably  and  exclusively  uses  the 
baths,  as  above  described,  in  his 
hospital  for  “  infant  invalids.” 

We  have  a  little  more  to  say  on 


the  clinical  lectures,  delivered  itf 
th  is  hospital.  They  are  thinly  at¬ 
tended,  as  the  pupils  must  pay  for 
them,  and  little  improvement  can 
be  expected,  on  an  extensive  scale, 
where  the  students  cannot  obtain  n 
gratuitous  admission  to  attend 
them. 


OF  APPARENT  DEATH. 


There  are  numerous  stories  on  re¬ 
cord  of  the  mere  semblance  of  death 
having  been  mistaken  for  the  real¬ 
ity  ;  and  fearful  consequences  are 
represented  as  having  necessarily 
ensued.  These  consequences  have 
been,  1st.  The  cessation  of  those 
aids  and  attentions  which  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  debilitating  maladies  pecu¬ 
liarly  require,  and  to  the  sedulous 
administration  of  which  so  many 
recoveries  are  constantly  owing, 
when  the  resources  of  medicine  can 
enable  the  physician  to  do  little 
more  than  look  on  ;  2aly.  The  pre¬ 
cipitate  application  of  the  scalpel ; 
and,  3dly.  The  interment  of  a  per¬ 
son  yet  alive. 

With  respect  to  the  first  of  these, 
happily  there  is  little  real  cause  for 
apprehension.  Practitioners  who 
understand,  are  the  most  likely  to 
perform  all  their  duties;  and  it 
will  be  in  the  hands  of  very  few, 
either  that  a  patient  exhausted  by 
disease  will  be  prematurely  consi¬ 
dered  beyond  the  reach  of  medical 
aid,  or  that  a  person  in  a  state  of 
suspended  animation,  from  what¬ 
ever  cause,  will  be  neglected.  Cases, 
however,  do  occui,  in  which  the 
similitude  of  real  death  is  strong ; 
and  many  are  upon  record,  where 
subsequent  recovery  has  taken  place. 

The  second  consequence  to  be 
dreaded,  on  such  occasions,  is  the 
precipitate  employment  of  the  scal¬ 
pel,  whether  for  the  purpose  of  ex¬ 
tricating  a  child  (yet  alive)  from 
destruction  in  the  womb  of  its  sup¬ 
posed  dead  mother,— -of  ascertaining 
the  cause  of  the  death  of  the  pa¬ 
tient,  or  for  the  purposes  of  the  ana¬ 
tomical  school.  We  have  many 
stories  of  this  nature  on  record, 
some  of  which  are,  no  doubt,  too 
well  authenticated. 

Phillipe  Peu  relates  of  himself, 
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that  he  proceeded  too  rashly  in  a 
case  of  (lie  first  description,  although 
he  had  employed  tests  which  were 
considered  conclusive,  as  to  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  the  presence  of  life. 
The  fright  into  which  he  w as  thrown 
caused  him  toTesolve  never  again 
to  attempt  that  operation  under 
such  circumstances.  In  cases  of  the 
second  description,  we  must  admit 
the  possibility  of  misadventure,  but 
ought  to  charge  such  possibility  to 
the  account  of  culpable  misconduct 
on  the  part  of  the  medical  practi¬ 
tioner,  were  it  to  occur  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  an  ordinary  nature — 
at  least  in  this  country.  Yet  the 
great  Vesalius  owed  the  manner  of 
his  untimely  death  to  an  accusation 
of  this  nature.  The  Abbe  Prevot, 
celebrated  in  the  republic  of  letters, 
was  in  the  year  1763  attacked  with 
apoplexy.  In  order  to  verify,  the 
nature  of  his  death,  the  body  was 
opened  by  authority.  44  At  the  first 
stroke  of  the  scalpel,'’  says  Foderd, 
44  the  Abbd  uttered  a  cry,  which 
announced  that  he  was  yet  of  this 
world.” 

Vague  rumours  have  perhaps 
reached  the  ears  of  all  who  have 
pursued  anatomical  studies,  in  a 
practical  manner,  of  the  resuscita¬ 
tion  of  individuals  in  the  dissecting- 
room  ;  to  which  malice,  probably, 
in  the  first  instance,  and  credulity 
or  thoughtlessness,  in  the  sequel, 
(favoured  by  an  innate  propensity 
to  adopt  as  true  that  which  is 
merely  wronderful,  or  if  true,  would 
be  horrible,)  have  appended  still 
more  awful  transactions. 

The  third  mentioned  consequence 
of  mistakes  as  to  the  reality  of  death 
was  premature  interment.  Much 
pains  have  been  taken  to  throw  the 
occurrence  of  so  dreadful  an  event 
into  utter  discredit.  For  my  own 
part,  if  I '  must  believe  the  above  and 
many  similar  accounts  of  mistakes 
committed  by  professional  men,  I 
would  ask  wherein  consists  the  im¬ 
propriety  of  supposing  it  possible 
for  the  vulgar  to  be  deceived  ?  And 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  credibility 
of  the  same  accounts  be  so  slender  as 
to  make  it  ridiculous  to  attach  any 
importance  to  them,  the  same  objec¬ 
tion  will  hold  against  all  other  re¬ 


corded  occurrences  whatever;  for 
these  are  adduced  under  as  respectable 
evidence  as  that  of  any  phenomenon 
that  stands  upon  record.  Against 
these  statements,  therefore,  the  mere 
dijjido  of  any  individual  whatever 
is  no  authority.  But  I  am  not  dis¬ 
posed  to  receive,  on  the  same  terms, 
all  those  terrible  stories  of  the  after 
sufferings  of  the  buried-alive.  In  by 
far  the  great  majority  of  such  events, 
recovery  must  be  impossible;  and, 
even,  were  certain  powers  to  renew 
their  action,  it  must  be  in  a  very  im- 
-  perfect  degree,  and  for  a  very  short 
space ;  while  the  renewal  of  sensibi¬ 
lity  can  hardly  be  taken  at  all  into 
account,  and  the  return  of  conscious¬ 
ness  is  utterly  inconceivable. 

These  remarks  are  to  be  considered 
applicable  chiefly  to  the  circumstances 
in  which  we  are  placed  in  this  coun¬ 
try  ;  than  which  there  is  none  where 
greater  solicitude  is  cherished  as  to 
the  disposal  of  the  dead.  The  most 
wretched  and  forlorn,  whatever  may 
be  their  sufferings  while  yet  alive, 
become  objects  of  assiduous  and 
sometimes  of  tender  care  when  dead. 
Those  who  might  not  have  perceived 
that  a  fellow-creature  would  have 
been  preserved  from  death  by  a 
morsel  of  bread,  or  some  attentions 
of  small  cost  and  trouble,  will  fre¬ 
quently  fatigue  themselves  and  spend 
their  money,  in  the  most  religious 
manner,  to  insure  to  the  corpse  its 
rights.  In  other  places,  this  happi¬ 
ness  is  by  no  means  so  secure.  When 
people  die,  they  are  often  deemed  an 
incumbrance ;  and  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  great  moment  to  huddle 
them  out  of  sight  with  the  utmost 
possible  dispatch. 


REMARKABLE  CASE  OF  SPEC¬ 
TRAL  ILLUSIONS. 


One  of  the  most  authentic  instances 
that  has  ever  been  recorded  of  spectral 
illusions,  is  contained  in  the  curious 
narrative  written  many  years  ago  by 
Nicolai,  the  famous  bookseller '  and 
author  of  Berlin.  It  is,  indeed,  a  case 
which  affords  correct  data  for  inves¬ 
tigation  relative  to  the  belief  in  ap¬ 
paritions  ;  on  which  account,  I  shall 
take  the  liberty  of  transcribing  the 
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narrative  in  this  essay,  however  fre¬ 
quently  it  may  have  appeared  before 
the  public. 

“  Those  who  pretend  to  have  seen 
and  heard  ghosts,”  says  this  writer, 
“  obstinately  maintain,  that  they  per¬ 
ceived  these  apparitions  by  means  of 
their  senses.  In  order  to  defeat  that 
belief,  we  generally  desire  them  to 
consider  how  many  people  have  been 
imposed  upon  by  artful  novices,  and 
how  liable  we  are  to  deceive  ourselves ; 
we  advise  them  to  lay  hold  of  the 
supposed  spectres,  assuring  them, 
that  they  are  generally  found  to  be  of 
a  very  corporeal  nature.  But  those 
who  have  a  predilection  for  the  mira¬ 
culous  pay  no  regard  to  these  objec¬ 
tions;  insisting,  that  the  productions 
of  their  disordered  imaginations  are 
real  beings.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
collect  too  many  of  such  well-sub¬ 
stantiated  facts,  as  show  how  easily  our 
imagination  imposes  on  us  erroneous 
notions,  and  deludes  not  only  delirious 
persons,  but  even  those  who  are 
in  the  full  possession  of  their  faculties, 
by  causing  them  to  see  phantoms 
which  scarcely  can  be  distinguished 
from  real  appearances. 

“  I  have  myself  experienced  a  case 
of  this  nature,  which  to  me  appears 
highly  remarkable,  both  psychologi¬ 
cally  and  medicinally; — I  saw,  in  a 
state  of  mind  completely  sound, 
and  after  the  first  terror  was  over, 
with  perfect  calmness,  for  nearly 
two  months,  almost  constantly  and 
involuntarily,  a  vast  number  of  hu¬ 
man  and  other  forms,  and  even 
heard  their  voices,  though  all  this 
was  merely  the  consequence  of  a 
diseased  state  of  the  nerves,  and  an 
irregular  circulation  of  the  blood.” 

The  narrator  now  explains  the 
state  of  his  system  at  the  time  ;  but 
this  important  part  of  the  account 
not  being  at  present  connected  with 
our  subject,  it  will  be  noticed  in 
its  proper  place. 

“  l  had,  in  January  and  February 
of  the  year  1791,’  continues  this 
author,  44  the  additional  misfortune 
to  experience  several  extremely 
unpleasant  circumstances,  which 
were  followed  on  the  24th  of  Fe¬ 
bruary,  by  a  most  violent  alterca¬ 
tion.  My  wife  and  another  person 
came  into  my  apartment  in  the 


morning,  in  order  to  console  me, 
but  I  was  too  much  agitated  by  a 
series  of  incidents,  which  had  most 
powerfully  alfected  my  moral  feel¬ 
ing,  to  be  capable  of  attending  to 
them.  On  a  sudden,  I  perceived, 
at  about  the  distance  of  ten  steps,  a 
form  like  that  of  a  deceased  person, 
I  pointed  at  it,  asking  my  wife  if 
she  did  not  see  it  ?  It  was  but  na¬ 
tural  that  she  should  not  see  any 
thing  ;  my  question,  therefore, 
alarmed  her  very  much,  and  she 
sent  immediately  for  a  physician. 
The  phantasm  continued  about 
eight  minutes.  I  grew  at  length 
more  calm,  and  being  extremely 
exhausted,  fell  into  a  restless  sleep, 
which  lasted  about  half  an  hour. 
The  physician  ascribed  the  appari¬ 
tion  to  a  violent  mental  emotion, 
and  hoped  there  would  be  no  return  ; 
but  the  violent  agitation  of  iny 
mind  had  in  some  way  disordered 
my  nerves,  and  produced  farther 
consequences,  which  deserve  a  more 
minute  description. 

44  At  four  in  the  afternoon,  the 
form  which  I  had  seen  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  re-appeared.  I  was  by  myself 
when  this  happened,  and  being 
rather  uneasy  at  the  incident,  wenfc 
to  my  wife’s  apartment,  but  there 
likewise  I  was  prevented  by  the  ap¬ 
parition,  which,  however,  at  inter¬ 
vals  disappeared,  and  always  pre¬ 
sented  itself  in  a  standing  posture. 
About  six  o’clock  there  appeared 
also  several  walking  figures,  which 
had  no  connexion  with  the  first. 

Nicolai  now  makes  some  very 
important  remarks  on  the  subject 
of  these  waking  dreams,  and  on 
their  incongruous  character.  Of 
these  observations  I  shall  not  fail  to 
avail  myself  on  another  occasion. 
The  narrative  then  proceeds  after 
the  following  manner: — 

44  After  the  first  dav  the  form  of 
the  deceased  person  no  more  appear¬ 
ed,  but  its  place  was  supplied  with 
many  other  phantasms,  sometimes 
representing  acquaintances,  but 
mostly  strangers  ;  those  whom  l 
knew  were  composed  of  living  and 
deceased  persons,  but  the  number 
of  the  latter  was  comparatively 
small.  I  observed  the  persons  with 
whom  I  daily  conversed  did  not 
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appear  as  phantasms,  these  repre¬ 
senting  ehiefly  persons  who  lived  at 
some  distance  from  me. 

“  These  phantasms  seemed  equally 
clear  and  distinct  at  all  times,  and 
under  all  circumstances,  both  when 
I  was  by  myself,  and  when  I  was 
in  company,  and  as  well  in  the  day 
as  at  night,  and  in  my  own  house 
as  well  as  abroad  ;  they  were,  how¬ 
ever,  less  frequent  when  I  was  in 
the  house  of  a  friend,  and  rarely 
appeared  to  me  in  the  street.  \V  hen 
I  shut  my  eyes,  these  phantasms 
would  sometimes  vanish  entirely, 
though  there  were  instances  when  I 
beheld  them  with  my  eyes  closed, 
yet,  when  they  disappeared  on  such 
occasions,  they  generally  returned 
when  I  opened  my  eyes.  I  con¬ 
versed  sometimes  with  my  physi¬ 
cian  and  my  wife  of  the  phantasms 
which  at  the  moment  surrounded 
me  ;  they  appeared  more  frequently 
walking  than  at  rest,  nor  were  they 
constantly  present.  They  frequently 
did  not  come  for  some  time,  but 
always  re-appeared  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  period,  either  single  or  in 
company,  the  latter,  however,  being 
most  frequently  the  case.  I  gene¬ 
rally  saw  human  forms  of  both 
sexes,  but  they  usually  seemed  not 
to  take  the  smallest  notice  of  each 
other,  moving  as  in  a  market-place, 
where  all  are  eager  to  press  through 
the  crowd  ;  at  times,  however,  they 
seemed  to  be  transacting  business 
with  each  other.  I  also  saw  several 
times  people  on  horseback,  dogs, 
and  birds.  All  these  phantasms 
appeared  to  me  in  their  natural 
size,  and  as  distinct  as  if  alive,  ex¬ 
hibiting  different  shades  of  carna¬ 
tion  in  the  uncovered  parts,  as  well 
as  in  different  colours  and  fashions 
in  their  dresses,  though  the  colours 
seemed  somewhat  paler  than  in 
real  nature  ;  none  of  the  figures 
appeared  particularly  terrible,  co¬ 
mical,  or  disgusting,  most  of  them 
being  of  an  indifferent  shape,  and 
some  presenting  a  pleasing  aspect. 
The  longer  these  phantoms  conti¬ 
nued  to  visit  me,  the  more’  fre¬ 
quently  did  they  return,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  they  increased  in 
number  about  four  weeks  after  they 
had  first  appeared.  I  also  began  to 


hear  'them'  talk  ;  the  phantoms 
sometimes  conversed  among  them¬ 
selves,  but  more  frequently  ad¬ 
dressed  their  discourse  to  me  ;  their 
speeches  were  commonly  short,  and 
never  of  an  unpleasant  turn.  At 
different  times  there  appeared  to 
me  both  dear  and  sensible  friends 
of  both  sexes,  whose  addresses 
tended  to  appease  my  grief,  which 
had  not  yet  wholly  subsided  ;  their 
consolatory  speeches  were  in  general 
addressed  to  me  when  I  was  alone. 
Sometimes,  however,  I  was  accosted 
by  these  consoling  friends  while  I 
was  engaged  in  company,  and  not 
unfrequently  while  real  persons 
were  speaking  to  me.  These  con¬ 
solatory  addresses  consisted  some¬ 
times  of  abrupt  phrases,  and  at 
other  times  they  were  regularly  ex¬ 
ecuted. 

“  Though  my  mind  and  body 
were  in  a  tolerable  state  of  sanity 
all  this  time,  and  these  phantasms 
became  so  familiar  to  me  that  they 
did  not  cause  me  the  slightest  un¬ 
easiness,  and  though  I  even  some¬ 
times  amused  myself  with  survey¬ 
ing  them,  and  spoke  jocularly  of 
them  to  my  physician  and  my  wife, 
I  yet  didtnot  neglect  to  use  proper 
medicines,  especially  wdien  they 
began  to  haunt  me  the  whole  day, 
and  even  at  night,  as  soon  as  I 
awaked.” 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  % 
Adviser. 

Sir, 

Having  been  a  subscriber  to  your 
valuable  publication  since  its  com¬ 
mencement,  and  found  some  very 
useful  hints  in  its  pages,  I  was  rather 
surprised  at  not  having  met  with  any 
thing  to  prevent  the  contagion  of  the 
disease  so  fatal  to  the  juvenile 
branches  of  the  population,  the  small 
pox;  although  there  are  many  insti¬ 
tutions  wdiere  vaccination  is  performed 
gratis. 

On  my  late  tour  to  the  Netherlands, 
I  was  highly  gratified  in  seeing  a 
decree  of  the  king  in  the  newspapers, 
wherein  he  ordered,  that  no  pupil 
shall  be  admitted  into  the  national 
public  schools  or  into  the  different 
orphan  asylums,  without  producing  a 
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certificate  from  a  physician  that  the 
child  had  had  the  natural  small  pox, 
or  had  been  successfully  inoculated; 
this  edict  is  faithfully  complied  with, 
as  the  preceptors  of  these  schools  are 
liable  to  a  penalty  in  not  complying 
with  this  order  so  beneficial  to  man¬ 
kind  in  general. 

Although  I  am  a  foreigner,  still  I 
admire  the  great  pains,  and  the  enor¬ 
mous  sums  laid  out  for  the  education 
of  the  poorer  classes  in  this  country ; 
and  I  believe  that  if  the  above  plan 
could  be  adopted  in  England,  it 
would  save  the  life  or  disfigurement 
of  many  of  the  younger  branches 
of  the  community. 

Should  you  think  my  suggestion 
worth  your  inserting  it  in  your  valua¬ 
ble  publication,  I  shall  feel  most 
happy  that  it  may  meet  the  eye  of 
some  of  the  legislators,  who  would 
make  it  their  study  in  proposing  the 
plan  to  parliament,  and  obtaining  the 
necessary  orders. 

I  remain, 

Sir, 

Youf  obedient  servant, 

D. 

JVew  Street ,  Bishopsgate, 

I  July  dth,  1824.  . . . ; 


GENTIAN  ROOT;  ITS  QUALITIES, 
&c. 


Gentian  is  a  perennial  plant, 
found  growing  on  the  Alps  of  Swit¬ 
zerland  and  Austria,  the  Appenines, 
the  Pyrenees,  and  in  North  Ame¬ 
rica.  The  roots  are  brought  to  this 
country  from  Germany.  They  are 
in  pieces  of  various  lengths  and 
thickness,  twisted,  wrinkled  on  the 
outside,  and  covered  with  brownish 
grey  cuticle.  They  have  no  parti¬ 
cular  odour,  and  the  taste  is  in¬ 
tensely  bitter,  without  being  nau¬ 
seous.  Wheu  cut  transversely,  the 
pieces  exhibit  a  yellow  maculated 
heart,  with  thick  bark,  verging  to 
brown.  The  sensible  qualities  of 
gentian  are  extracted  by  ether,  alco¬ 
hol,  and  water.  The  twp  former 
extract  a  resin  and  a  little  extrac¬ 
tive  matter,  and  the  latter,  some 
part  of  these,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  mucilage  also,  which 
occasions  the  infusion  often  to  be¬ 
come  ropy.  Diluted  alcohol  is  its 


proper  menstruum.  In  the  bitter 
extractive  the  virtues  of  the  drug 
seem  to  reside. 

Gentian  is  tonic,  stomachic,  and 
in  large  doses,  aperient.  Its  uses 
as  a  stomachic  bitter,  is  of  very 
ancient  date ;  and  it  is  still,  per¬ 
haps,  the  most  generally  employed 
of  this  class  of  medicines.  It  has 
been  found  beneficial  in  dyspepsia, 
gout,  hysteria,  and  jaundice,  dropsy, 
and  diarrhoea,  and  in  all  cases  of 
general  debility,  in  which  tonics  are 
indicated.  It  is  sometimes  joined 
with  bark.  On  account  of  its  anti¬ 
septic  effects  on  dead  animal  matter, 
its  infusion  has  been  used  as  an  appli¬ 
cation  to  putrid  ulcers.  The  forms 
in  which  it  is  generally  given  are 
infusion  and  tincture.  The  dose,  iu 
substance,  is  from  ten  grains  to 
twenty. 


PLUMB  PUDDING  EXAMINED. 


This  is  one  of  the  relics  of  bar¬ 
barous  cookery; — a  compilation  of 
grossness,  gastronomically  unscien¬ 
tific,  and  pre-eminently  unwhole¬ 
some/-  Sugar,  dough,  and  fat  are 
its  basis,  and  in  such  proportion, 
that  its  lighter  ingredients  have  not 
power  to  redeem  its  crudity. 

No  wonder  John  Bull  is  dyspep¬ 
tic,  hypochondriac,  and  suicidical, 
when  plumb  puddings  and  malt- 
liquor  occupy  his  stomach  so  often. 
Boiled  dough  is  the  food  of  his 
youth — solid,  stone-like  dough, — 
and  when,  he  grows  up,  he  mol¬ 
lifies  his  mess  with  sugar  and 
raisins  ;  scarcely  a  day  passes  with¬ 
out  a  wedge  of  his  favourite  dish — 
plumb-pudding  :  and  then  he  mopes 
and  drinks  his  ale,  until  a  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity  of  coculus  indicus, 
or  opium,  or  bangue — the  narcotic 
portion  of  his  beverage — nods  him 
down  to  sleep.  Yet  John  wonders 
why  he  suffers  from  indigestion ! 
Leave  off  plumb-pudding.  The 
French,  who  know  better  than  we 
do,  the  science  of  cookery,  laugh  at 
us  for  still  patronizing  it.  We  know 
what  it  is  to  oppose  a  popular  preju¬ 
dice,— >we  did  so  with  cravats  and 
marriage-beds,  but  we  cannot  blink 
truth. 
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ANNALS  OF  QUACKERY. 


No  City  in  Europe  permits  so 
much  quackery  as  London,  as  our 
“  Annals  ”  shew.  _  There  are  state 
quacks,  religious  quacks,  law 
quacks,  and  literary  quacks,  in 
abundance;  but  the  quackery  of 
physic  and  surgery  has  extended  so 
widely,  that  scarcely  a  street  in  the 
metropolis  is  without  one  of  those 
pretenders  to  medical  knowledge. 
This  evil  is  nurtured  by  the  credu¬ 
lity  of  the  English  people  ;  a  weak¬ 
ness  which  tliey  possess,  even  in  a 
greater  degree  than  their  cajolers 
do  impudence  and  ignorance.  The 
public  journals  are  filled  with  the 
extraordinary  successes  of  those 
men,  their  nostrums  and  lies ;  and 
some  of  them  have  paid  even  so 
much  as  £4000.  yearly  for  adver¬ 
tisements  alone  !  !  The  princely 
residence  at  Liverpool,  of  the  late 
charlatan,  called  44  Doctor  Solo¬ 
mon, is  a  superb  monument  of 
English  folly  and  credulity.  This 
-speculating  Jew  knew  their  weak 
points  and  profited  by  them.  Dr. 
Brodum’s  44  Nervous  Balsam ”  pro¬ 
duced  £4000.  a  year,  and  the 
Rakasiri  of  the  Jordon’s  has  put 
the  proprietor  into  his  carriage. 

Jordan  knew  that  if  a  man  could 
expend  a  sum  in  advertising  44  brick- 
dust ”  as  an  infallible  powder,  ov  co¬ 
loured  44  yin  and  water ”  as  a  uni¬ 
versal  remedy ,  that  he  would  soon 
find  his  purse  filled  very  far  beyond 
the  expences  of  advertisements. 
Solomon’s  44  Cordial  Balm  of  Gilead'’ 
was  very  little  varied  from  Usque¬ 
baugh,  yet,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  it  realized  a  splendid  fortune 
for  its  Hebrew  compounder.  We 
have  one  fellow  calling  himself 
Doctor  Peed,  who  a  few  years  ago 
was  a  Brewer's  Drayman !  We 
have  a  surgical  establishment  in 
Smith  field  conducted  by  an  old 
woman !  The  two  Jewish,  im¬ 


postors  (the  44  Jordans”)  who  have 
drawn  largely  on  our  good  sense 
and  pockets,  by  advertising  that 
they  both  had  a — 44  Golden  Dream 
(or)  Vision,”  whereby  they  have 
been  gifted  by  supernatural  powers 
to  cure  all  diseases  ;  and  it  has 
proved  a  44  Golden  Dream ”  indeed 
to  those  dreaming  Israelites,  who, 
it  clearly  appears,  have  not,  on 
this  point,  been  at  all  asleep,  One 
Humbugger  (Van  Butchell),  formed 
his  reputation  on  a  Beard;  as 
others  have  done,  and  continue  to 
db,  upon  a  44  Board ” — •“  Medical 
Boards,”  as  they  are  called.  This 
has  for  some  time  past  been  the 
wholesale  plan  for  gulling  a  credu¬ 
lous  public.  44  Follow  the  leader  ” 
was  the.  order  of  the  day;  one  of 
those  iniquitous  gangs ,  (the  Char¬ 
lotte-street  banditti  of  medicine), 
succeeded  so  well,  that  others  were 
tempted  to  imitate  their  nefarious 
example ;  another  Quack  44  Board” 
was  started  at  Newington,  identified 
with  which  we  find  a  man  who  has 
been  an 44  Apothecary  to  the  Forces,” 
supported  by  old  Dr.  N.isbett  on  his 
right,  and  a  half-pay  Captain  cn 
his  left.  But  we  have  laid  open 
this  board  of  worthies  before. 

The  public  had  been  a  long  time 
imposed  on  by  Sir  Columbine 
Daniels,  the  Israelite  (since  de¬ 
funct,  thank  heaven !  for  the  sake 
of  his  patients,)  under  the  specious 
cover  of  a  44  Medical  Board"  and 
from  which,  doubtless,  the  gentle¬ 
men  above  noticed,  took  the  hint. 
This  anti-medical,  or  sign,  or  shop- 
Board  consisted  of  Daniels,  and 
members  whom  he  consulted  on  all 
cases  !  These  vampires  contrived 
to  bleed  and  physic  their  ill-starred 
patients  to  some  purpose,  and  be¬ 
tween  them  they  declared,  (upon 
the  44  New  Testament ”),  that  they 
had  cured  Thirty  Thousand 
Persons  ! !  44  Credat  Judaeus.” 

This  Duo-in-uno  Quack-Knight 
commenced  his  career  by  selling 
nostrums  to  sailors,  and  with  such 
success,  that  he  was  induced  to 
look  upon  himself,  as  possessing 
talent  equal  to  three ,  he  therefore 
introduced  44  Cooper  and  Co.”  for 
his  first  and  second  person,  while 
for  his  third,  he  reserved  the  dig- 
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nity  of  Consulfor  and.  Treasurer  to 
the  “Board!!” — Something  like 
Ooss  and  Co.  We  have  quacks 
advertising  their  Lectures ,  who 
can’t  read  a  line ;  others  pub¬ 
lishing  the  history  of  their  lives ! 
replete  with  disgusting  anecdotes, 
in  which  egotism,  ignorance,  false¬ 
hood,  and  filth  are  indiscriminately 
huddled  together.  44  Sir  Col — ” 
44  Sir  Charles,”  and  Sir,  the  Lord 
knows  who !  puff  themselves  off 


under  their  newly  acquired  titles, 
which  seldom  fails  to  recommend 
them  to  the  stupid  credulity  of  the 
many,  while  it  appears  in  its  true 
colours  of^hy  pocrisy  and  empyricism 
to  the  few,  a  mass  of  ridicule  and 
contempt. 

The  44  ASgis  of  Life,”  too ! — but 
this  disgusting  libel  on  decency  is 
too  well  known  and  despised  to 
require  comment. 


3 


We  in  a  previous  number  related  an  anecdote  of  Dr.  M4Donald,  which 
has  given  rise  to  the  following — 


TALE  OF  A  BLISTER.  ? 

* 

There’s  a  knack  in  those  “  doctors,”  who  scorn  a  degree,  « 
That  is,  —  coming,  short-cut,  at  a  cure  or  a  fee, 

While  the  men,  who  move  on,  by  collegiate  rules, 

Are,  for  want  of  the  latter  knack,  often  thought  fools. 

We  have  doctors,  who  scarcely  plain  English  can  speak. 

Yet,  will  cure  you,  by  contract,  ten  thousand  a  week  ! 

Who  will  take  you  in  hand,  as  a  cobbler  a  shoe. 

Heel  and  vamp  you  right  well,  for  a  shilling  or  fwo  : 

Who  will  make  you  stqnd  proof  against  all  kinds  of  weather. 
And  remarkably  prove  there  is  “  nothing  like  leather.” 


One  of  these  worthies  went  once  a  visit  to  pay 
To  a  cheese-monger,  over  in  Surrey,  they  say. 

Who  lay  roaring  and  kicking,  and  flound’ring  in  bed, 

“  From  some  cause,”  as  the  wonderful  Doctor  Puff  said. 

Lo  !  the  curtains  he  draws,  and  with  look  so  profound, 

Felt  his  customer’s  pulse, — hemmed — and  nodded,  and  frown’d. 
And  inform’d  the  good  wife,  who  stood  list’ning  beside, 

That  his  head  should  be  shav’d,  and  a  blister  applied. 

Now,  this  remedy,  tho’  ’twas  severe,  yet,  of  course. 

She  agreed  to  adopt,  lest  the  man  should  grow  worse  ; 

“  For  he  makes  such  a  noise  that  I  cannot  endure  him,” 

Said  the  wife,  “  I’d  do  any  thing,  doctor,  to  cure  him.” 

The  cheese-monger  kick’d,  but  the  wife,  who  was  master, 

Had  him  held—  his  head  shaved, — and  then  put  on  the  plaster ; 
Which  they  fix’d  from  the  nape  of  his  neck  to  each  eye. 

Put  his  head  in  a  night-cap,  then  left  it  to  fry. 

The  next  day  Doctor  Puff  made  his  visit,  to  see 
What  the  effects  of  his  skill  were, — and  pocket  his  fee  : 

He  was  met  with  a  smile  ; — said  the  wife,  “  Sir,  all’s  right 
He’s  as  well  as  before — he  lay  still  the  whole  night.” 

Now,  the  cheese-monger,  calm,  as  the  man  that  had  slept 
His  mad  spirits  away,— (rum  and  brandy  yclept,) 

Having  faint  recollection  of  what  had  been  done, 

Said,  “  you’ve  cured  me  dear  doctor,  as  sure  as  a  gun  j” 

“  But  by  G — ,”  said  he,  swearing,  “  Pd  much  rather  die„ 
Than  I’d  ever  such  a  damnable  remedy  try.” 

Now,  the  fact  is,  the  blister  was  not  on  his  head, 

It  rubbed  off,  and  in  rubbing,  got  down  in  the  bed. 
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“  Let  me  look  at  the  parts  ” — Cheese,  as  sour  as  a  Turk 
Threw  the  clothes  off,  and  muttered — “  There,  look  at  your  work, 

If  the  blistering  my  head  was  so  certain  to  mend. 

Damme  !  how  could  you  think  of  an  opposite  end. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Here  the  MS  was  torn,  but  the  tale  ended  by  the  calling  in  of  Mr.  Goss, 
and  the  whole  Charlotte-street  Medical  Board,  to  restore  the  damage  done 
by  M‘Donald’s  blister  ! 


MEDICAL  TALK  OF  THE  DAY 

Professional  Death  of  Dr.  '  He  alp 
of  Manchester. 

Died  on  Monday  last,  at  his  resi¬ 
dence,  Oldham,  near  Manchester,  in 
the  prime  of  life,  “  Dr.  Joseph 
Healy,  Q.R.F.”  better  known  as 
“  The  little ,  snub-nosed ,  gin-drink¬ 
ing,  radical  Doctor J”  His  death 
was  occasioned  by  an  overdose  of 
the  concentrated  essence  of  truth, 
administered  by  one  of  his  surviv¬ 
ing  patients,  through  the  medium  of 
the  u  Medical  Adviser”  of  Satur¬ 
day,  June  26.  The  funeral  is  to 
correspond  with  the  worth  of  the 
deceased  while  living.  The  pro¬ 
cession,  consisting  of  his  discon¬ 
solate  and  amiable  widow ,  and  the 
surviving  patients,  three  in  number, 
will  accompany  the  corpse  of  the 
learned  Doctor  to  the  place  of  inter¬ 
ment,  “  Quack’s  Corner.”  The 
following  is  proposed  as  his 

EPITAPH. 

Interr’d  beneath  this  ponderous  stone, 

A  Charlatan  there  lies ; 

“  Pills,  plasters,  dishes,”  all  are  gone; 

Grim  Death  has  closed  his  eyes! 

Half  fool  and  half  a  rogue  was  he, — 

A  canting  singer — for  gain; 

His  friends  with  one  accord  agree, 

The  devil’s  got  a  bargain  ! 

Ye  weavers,  mourn  your  craftsman’s  lot  — 
Joe  Healy  is  no  more ; 

His  wonderous  skill  avail’d  him  not, 

When  Death  knock’d  at  the  door! 


[Should  this  turn  out  a  hoax,  as 
we  more  than  suspect  it  to  be,  we 
hope  Healy  will  profit  by  it,  and 
betake  himself  to  the  loom  again.] 
Editor. 

Dr.  Brodum. — We  must  contra¬ 
dict  a  statement  which  appeared  in 
our  last  number  but  one,  and'which 
set  forth  that  we  had  seen  Dr. 
Brodum's  diploma .  The  paragraph 
was  put  in  without  our  sanction  or 
knowledge.  We  did  not  see  Dr. 
Brodum’s  diploma.  He  shewed  Jus 
a  few  certificates ,  but  certificates 
are  not  diplomas. 

With  regard  to  his  being  an  at¬ 
tendant  at  the  synagogue,  we  know 
nothing  about  it,  and  care  less. 
This  contradiction  was  by  accident 
left  out  of  our  last  number. — 
Editor. 


Wens. — Sheriff  Laurie  has  wisely 
taken  our  hint,  he  has  given  orders 
to  prevent  the  superstitious  and 
disgusting  practice  of  rubbing  dead 
criminal’s  hands  to  wens,  for  the 
purpose  of  curing  them.  We  trust 
that  the  custom  is  now  perma¬ 
nently  abolished. 

Goss  and  Col’s  JEgis. — We  are 
convinced  that  whoever  furnished 
this  mock  company  with  the  title 
of  iEgis  of  Life,”  for  the  r  book, 
was  a  wag. — “  iEgis”  was  the  shield 
of  Minerva,  upon  which  was  the 
head  of  one  of  the  Gorgons,  and  to 
look  upon  it  was  instant  death ! 
The  wag  knew  what  lie  was  about. 
— Goss’s  book  may  be  well  called 
the  JEgis  of  Death .  „  — 


Prussic  Acid. — This  is  one  of  the 
new  medicines,  which  has  e  en,  as 
yet,  shut  out  from  general  practice, 
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from  a  certain  ignorant  prejudice 
attendant  upon  habits  ;  the  follow¬ 
ing  character  is  given  of  it  in  Mr 
Thompson’s  44  London  Dispensa¬ 
tory.” —  44  No  remedy  is  so  well 
adapted  as  an  adjunct  to  tonics, 
for  removing  those  dyspeptic  affec¬ 
tions  which  are  attended  with  aci¬ 
dity  of  the  stomach,  and  accompa¬ 
nied  with  heat  and  soreness  of  the 
tongue.  In  these  cases  it  reduces 
the  morbid  irritability  of  the  sto¬ 
mach,  and  thereby  enables  the 
juices  of  that  organ  to  be  more 
slowly  secreted,  and  of  a  more 
healthy  character.” — (page  918.) 

•  >. . 

The  Weather. — Lord  Byron  was 
justly  satirical  upon  our  climate, 
when  he  said  that  the  English 
winter  ends  in  July  to  commence 
again  in  August.  Was  there  ever 
such  weather  as  we  have  been  per¬ 
secuted  with  for  the  last  two 
months  ?  Every  one  is  in  the  hor¬ 
rors  about  it  except  the  doctors  and 
the  undertakers.  Go  where  you 
will  you  meet  with  nothing  but 
long  hypochondriacal  faces,  wet 
hats,  and  muddy  boots.  44  Mise¬ 
rable  day rings  in  your  ears  from 


all  quarters  ;  and  miserable  look¬ 
ing  countenances,  in  curls  and 
feathers,  look  from  the  windows 
upon  the  dripping  streets  which 
cruelly  forbid  a  summer’s  day 
walk. — God  help  us !  What  will 
the  King  of  the  Sandwich  and  his 
sunny  tinged  consort  think  of  the 
English — Why  that  we  are  a  race 
of  poodles*! 

Ginger  Beer . — This,  when  well 
made,  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable, 
as  well  as  one  of  the  most  whole¬ 
some  beverages  that  can  be  imagined. 
The  subjoined  recipe  for  producing 
it  in  high  perfection  may  be  found 
useful  during  the  summer  months  : 
— 44  Take  1|  oz.  of  ginger,  well 
bruised,  1  oz.  of  cream  of  tartar, 
and  1  lb.  of  white  sugar  ;  put  these 
ingredients  into  an  earthen  vessel, 
and  pour  upon  them  a  gallon  of 
boiling  water ;  when  cold,  add  a 
table-spoonful  of  yeast,  and  let  the 
whole  stand  till  the  next  mornin  g 
Then  skim  it,  bottle  it,  and  keep  it 
three  days  in  a  cool  place  before  you 
drink.  Be  sure  to  use  good  sound 
corks,  and  secure  them  with  twine 
or  wire.” 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Sceptic’s  letter  on  D.  Campbell,  although  reasonable,  cannot  he  in¬ 
serted.  Cathartic’s  charge,  we  think,  has  been  refuted. 

G.  O.  faged  45)  should  follow  the  plan  laid  down,  page  338,  Vol.  I.  of 
the  Medical  Adviser. 

A  Countryman. — There  is  a  cure  for  waits  in  the  Medical  Adviser. 

O.  Z.  should  use  warm  baths  at  night,  and  keep  the  bowels  regular. 

R.  H.  M.  is  thanked.— We  shall  call. 

W.  T.  R.’s  letter  shall  be  taken  care  of,  but  as  the  quacks  are  in  jarms 
against  us,  he  would  oblige  us  by  leaving  it  awhile. 

J.  A. — Take  an  emetic,  and  then  read  page  338.  Medical  Adviser, 
which  will  suit  his  complaint. 

A.  Z.’s  communications  are  thankfully  received,  but  we  must  wait  a 
little.  Brodum  shall  catch  it. 

H.  Z.  will  find  a  letter  at  the  twopenny-post,  Lombard-street. 

All  letters  with  addresses  enclosed,  were  answered  privately  on 
Thursday. 

A  heap  of  letters  lie  over  till  next  week. 


Communications  (Post  Paid)  to  be  sent  to  the  Editor,  at  the  Publishers.  Lon¬ 
don  :  published  by  KNIGHT  and  LACEY,  55,  Paternoster  Row. 
Sold  also  by  John  Sutherland,  Edinburgh  ;  M.  Ogle,  Glasgow ; 
and  T.  Webb,  Dublin.   


Shackell  and  Ariwsmith,  Johnson's  court,  Fleet-street,  London. 
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MR.  M.  HOLLAN'S  OPINIONS 
ON  SCROFULA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical 
Adviser. 

Mr.  Editor, 

In  your  useful  Publication  I  have  re¬ 
cently  seen  some  observations  upon 
scrofula.  There  cannot  be  a  subject 
of  greater  importance  to  a  medical 
man  than  the  consideration  of  this 
disease ; — its  frequent  occurrence,  ad¬ 
ded  to  the  opinion  generally  prevail¬ 
ing,  that  it  is  inherent,— the  dreadful 
ravages  it  effects  on  the  constitution, — 
and  the  mysterious  darkness  that  sur¬ 
rounds  its  cure,  unite  in  rendering  it 
an  object  of  considerable  interest, 
— permit  me,  with  diffidence,  to  offer 
a  few  general  observations  on  the 
disease. 

Medical  practitioners  too  frequently 
confine  their  treatment  of  scrofula 
to  topical  applications,  and  the  inter¬ 
nal  ad  ministration  <  of  some  nostrum 
by  which  they  hope  to  remove  the 
complaint  entirely,  or,  at  any  rate,  to 
diminish  its  extent.  Now,  Sir,  expe¬ 
rience  has  proved  the  fallacy  of  these 
systems  (if  I  may  so  call  them),  when 
unaccompanied  by  a  judicious  plan  of 
diet,  dependant  upon  the  habit  of 
body,  and  a  strict  attention  to  the 
state  of  the  digestive  organs. 

It  is  a  fact,  and  well  established 
too,  that  debility  of  the  system,  to  a 
proportionate  extent,  accompanies  the 
advance  of  the  disease ;  whether  the 
malady  be  dependant  upon  physical 
weakness,  or  vice  versd ,  is  not 
material. 

The  progress  of  scrofula  is,  how¬ 
ever,  frequently  so  rapid,  the  ravages 
so  dreadful,  that  not  all  the  art  of 
medicine,  nor  the  strictest  attention, 
is  capable  of  checking  it.  This,  it  is 
true,  is  only  where  the  patient  is  of  an 
irritable  temperament ;  in  which  case 
the  loss  of  general  health  is,  as  I  have 
said  before,  commensurate  with  the 
extent  of  local  injury,  and  death  is 
the  speedy  termination. 

In  most  scrofulous  people  there  is 
an  indolent,  sluggard-like  habit  of 
body,  the  circulation  is  languid,  and 
the  whole  system  is  so  enervated,  that 
its  natural  powers  are  of  themselves 
insufficient  to  give  a  healthy  action  to 
any  ulcer  partaking  of  the  strumous 
form.  In  this  case,  tone  must  be 


given  to  the  constitution  by  artificial 
means,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by 
first  attending  to  the  state  of  the  sto¬ 
mach  and  intestines,  that  is,  by  con¬ 
veying  to  them  energy  sufficient  to 
enable  them  to  digest  the  food  by  a 
healthy  process. 

A  disposition  to  costiveness  is  fre¬ 
quently  to  be  contended  with  in 
this  disease.  Were  it  but  a  casual 
circumstance,  its  ill  effects  could 
easily  he  obviated ;  but  as  it  is  the 
grand  stumbling-block  between  the 
practitioner  and  his  success,  it  must- 
form  a  subject  of  serious  reflection, 
and  the  result  be  dependant,  of  course, 
upon  the  peculiarities  of  the  case. 

If  the  laxative  medicines  employed 
be  too  violent,  the  object  for  which 
they  are  used  will  be  defeated  or  retard¬ 
ed  ;  the  debility  we  labour  to  remove 
will  be  increased  by  their  operation  ; 
and  we  shall  not  only  have  to  counter¬ 
act  Iheir  ill  effects,  but  to  regret,  also 
the  loss  of  time.  Gentle  laxatives  are 
certainly  preferable,  and  I  know  not 
any  thing  more  useful,  generally,  than 
the  following,  for  adults : — 

R. 

Magnes  Sulph. 

Pulv.  Rhici  vel  Jalapaa 
Acquae  Cinnam. 

s  Haustus  omne  alterne  mani,  vel  omne 
mane  si  opus  sit,  sumendus. 

This  will  be  found  an  useful  and 
simple  remedy,  comprising  within 
itself  the  principles  wanted,  and  free 
from  useless  ingredients.  The  evening 
before  taking  the  draught  it  will  be 
serviceable,  and  indeed  it  is  essential 
to  take  some  alterative  medicine. 
The  following  formula  will  be  found 
essentially  useful : — 

R. 

Pilul.  Hyd.  Submur.  Comp. 
Antimomi  Tart: 

M. — Divide  in  pilula. 

I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  these 
^medicines  must  invariably  be  used  ; 
they  may  be  altered  or  proportioned 
according  to  the  peculiarities  of  the 
case.  I  have  wished  to  point  out  the 
necessity  of  adopting  a  course  of 
alterative  and  gently  aperient  medi¬ 
cines,  as  the  only  means  of  placing 
the  gastric  and  bilious  secretions  in 
such  a  state  that  the  food  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  best  advantage,  and  the 
topical  applications  to  be  used  with  a 
fair  prospect  of  success. 
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We  will  suppose,  then,  that  by  the 
use  of  proper  medicines,  this  desirable 
object  has  been  effected  ;  the  next  point 
ofconsiderationisthe  diet.  This  should 
be  nourishing  and  of  easy  digestion. 
Chicken  broth,  or  beef  soup  made 
without  vegetables,  and  cleared  of  all 
fat,  or  small  quantities  of  lean  mutton 
or  beef,  form  the  animal  food  most 
proper.  Pork  and  veal,  eggs  and  fish, 
are  articles  not  only  more  difficultly 
digested,  but  the  nutriment  they  con¬ 
tain  is  very  small  in  proportion  to  the 
former.  Fibrous  vegetables,  such  as 
cabbage,  turnips,  carrots,  &c.  ought 
to  be  avoided  3  in  the  stomach  they 
give  forth  a  vast  quantity  of  gas,  dis¬ 
tending  that  organ  and  the  intestines, 
and  keeping  up  an  irritation  alike  hos¬ 
tile  to  the  functions  of  digestion  and 
to  general  health.  Bread,  pota¬ 
toes,  and  other  farinaceous  vege  tables, 
are  the  most  proper,  as  they  afford  a 
moderate  share  of  nutriment,  and 
readily  adapt  themselves  to  the  pro¬ 
cess;  those  of  a  pulpy  nature,  the 
orange,  for  instance,  are  certainly 
useful ;  but  it  will  be  advisable  for 
the  patient  only  to  consume  the  juice, 
rejecting  entirely  the  cells  containing 
it,  and  the  peel  or  rind.  Gooseber¬ 
ries,  strawberries,  raspberries,  &c.  and 
most  fruits  of  a  saccharine  description, 
may  be  taken  in  moderate  quantities 
with  considerable  advantage.  Beer, 
ginger  beer, and  soda  water, must  be  stu¬ 
diously  avoided,  they  present  disad¬ 
vantages  similar  to  those  of  fibrous 
vegetables.  As  a  beverage,  bailey 
arid  fig  water,  slightly  acidulated  with 
the  juice  of  the  lemon,  is  gratifying 
and  useful  3  or  if  a  variety  should  be 
considered  necessary,  a-femall  quantity 
of  brandy,  largely  diluted,  may  be 
administered  with  good  effect  3  or 
one  or  two  'glasses  of  Madeira,  or 
other  generous  wine,  in  the  course  of 
a  day,  may  be  substituted. 

Animal  gelatine,  as  calf’s-foot,  or 
other  light  and  simple  preparations, 
are  often  useful.  The  stomach  will 
not  at  all  times  retain  more  substan¬ 
tial  food,  and  the  jelly  is  nutritious 
and  palatable. 

High  seasoning  must  be  avoided. 
Pepper  and  spices  may  afford  a  tem¬ 
porary  stimulus  to  the  stomach,  and 
the  practitioner  may  be  deceived  by 
the  apparent  improvement  of  the 


patient’s  health  3  but  the  effect  soon 
ceases,  and  then  it  is  considered  ne¬ 
cessary  to  resort  again  to  the  high 
seasoned  food.  This  is  frequently 
repeated  until  the  stomach  becomes 
callous  to  the  operation  of  the  stimu¬ 
lus,  and  debility  of  that  organ,  the 
precise  object  to  be  guarded  against, 
necessarily  results. 

Nor  is  it  essential  to  consider  only 
the  state  of  the  digestive  organs,  and 
the  nature  of  the  food  upon  which  the 
patient  is  to  depend  for  his  support. 
We  should  be  doing  very  little  were 
we  to  confine  our  attention  to  these 
points,  important  as  they  are.  Na¬ 
ture  has  ordained  that  the  balance  of 
health  shall  be  dependant  on  more 
causes  than  one  ;  and  constant  expe¬ 
rience  has  taught  us,  that  nothing  is 
more  essential  to  the  continuance  of 
perfect  health  than  a  well-arranged 
plan  of  exercise  3  by  which  perspira¬ 
tion,  one  of  the  most  serious  functions 
of  the  animal  economy,  is  properly 
promoted. 

As,  however,  the  greater  number  of 
scrofulous  patients  are  of  a  delicate 
habit  of  body,  due  care  must  be  used 
in  apportioning  the  quantity  of  exer¬ 
ciser,  Sir  Christopher Pegge  has  proved 
by  experiment  that  active  exercise, 
taken  immediately  after  a  hearty 
meal,  prevents  digestion.  Hence  the 
necessity  is  obvious  of  resting  a  time 
after  eating.  Gentle  walking  for  two 
or  three  hours  a  day,  in  proportion 
to  the  state  of  health,  provided  the 
weather  be  fair,  will  not  be  found 
too  much.  Cold  weather  must  how¬ 
ever  be  guarded  against,  and  the  mind 
will  be  relieved  by  varying  the  sce¬ 
nery  as  much  and  as  agreeably  as 
possible.  Music  and  lively  conversa¬ 
tion  may  be  usefully  employed  ;  but 
dancing,  or  violent  equestrian  exer¬ 
cise,  are  injurious,  for  the  excitation 
they  produce  is  too  great,  and  is  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  languor  and  lassitude,  and 
consequently  the  constitution  is  thrown 
off  the  proper  equilibrium.  Draw¬ 
ing  is  an  amusement  too  sedentary, 
and  too  solitary.  The  mind  of  a  pa¬ 
tient  afflicted  with  such  a  dreadful 
malady  as  scrofula  is  ever  prone  to 
dwell  on  its  misfortune ;  and  nothing 
is  a  greater  preventive  to  cure  or  mi¬ 
tigation  than  despondency  or  melan¬ 
choly.  , 
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For  this  reason,  therefore,  tea  and 
cards  may  be  useful ;  lively  chit-chat 
accompanies  the  one,  and  there  is  an 
animating  interest  attached  to  the 
other. 

Having,  Sir,  briefly  considered  the 
means  of  placing  the  stomach,  &c.  in 
a  proper  state  of  defence,  and  also  the 
method  of  keeping  them  so,  I  will 
next  offer  a  few  short  observations  on 
topical  remedies, — a  subject  certainly 
of  some  importance,  but  second  to 
those  already  dscussed. 

The  consideration  of  this  branch  of 
treatment  I  shall  trouble  you  with  on 
some  future  occasion.  I  fear  I  have 
already  trespassed  too  much  on  your 
space  ;  but  as  we  have  only  one  ob¬ 
ject  in  view — general  advantage,  I 
trust  that  will  plead  my  apology. 

If,  in  your  future  Numbers,  you  can 
spare  a  corner,  I  shall  be  happy  to 
forward  to  you  a  series  of  short  articles 
on  diseases  of  the  skin,  to  which  I 
have  devoted  some  attention. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your’s  faithfully, 

MICH.  M.  HOLLAN. 

\7,  Guilford -place,  Spa-fields. 

[We  shall  be  happy  to  receive  themf] 

RING -WORM. 


This  disease  most  frequently  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  head,  and  is  often 
caught  by  the  use  of  combs,  hats, 
or  caps,  which  have  been  previously 
infected  by  the  disease,  but  it  some¬ 
times  is  peculiar  to  the  habit.  It  is 
more  frequent  in  warm  than  in 
cold  climates,  and  when  arrived  at 
great  height  is  very  difficult  to  cure. 

Its  first  symptom  is  red  pimples, 
which  break  out  and  discharge  a 
thin  acrid  fluid.  These  pimples 
appear  in  circumscribed  collections, 
and  ultimately  unite  into  one  dis¬ 
eased  surface.  In  some  extreme 
cases  the  disease  extends  itself  all 
over  the  body,  and  by  its  intolerable 
itching  torments  the  unhappy  pa¬ 
tient  continually. 

Many  things  have  been  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  cure  of  this  disease ; 
there  is  scarcely  a  family  without 
some  particular  way  of  treating  it — 
mushroom  catsup,  tobacco  water, 
decoction  of  buckthorn,  a  poultice 
of  the  flowers  of  ringworm-bush, 


lime-juice,  gunpowder  and  bear’s 
grease,  are  a  few  of  the  remedies  in 
use  ;  but  we  do  not  approve  of  any 
of  them.  A  practice  is  also  prevalent 
of  shaving  the  head,  even  amongst 
the  profession  ;  but  this^  is  wrong. 
The  hair  should  be  cut  close  but  not 
shaved  off,  because  the  irritation 
caused  by  the  razor  increases  the 
disease — the  scissors  will  be  found 
of  more  use  than  the  razor.  The 
following  plan  will  cure  any  case 
of  Ring- worm. 

Let  the  hair  be  cut  close ;  then 
bathe  the  head  with  warm  water  in 
the  morning,  dry  it  then  with  a  soft 
cloth,  and  with  a  bit  of  lint  wet  the 
spots  with  a  lotion  made  of  eight 
ounces  of  rose-water  and  two 
drachms  of  sulphate  of  zinc.  This 
done  cover  the  head  with  a  cap,  and 
in  three  hours  after  anoint  the  parts 
with  diluted  citron  ointment ;  w  hen 
the  cap  should  be  again  put  on ; 
at  night  then  repeat  the  ointment. 
Whenever  the  hair  grows  longer  it 
should  be  cut ;  this  mode  persisted 
in  for  a  short  time  will  succeed. 
It  will  be  well  when  the  spots  are 
scurfy  and  dry  to  anoint  the  head 
with  goose  grease,  between  the  ap¬ 
plications  of  the  citron  ointment, 
say  at  four  or  five  o’clock  every 
day.  There  is  no  medicinal  pro¬ 
perty  whatever  in  what  is  termed 
bear’s  grease,  except  that  of  moisten¬ 
ing  the  scurf,  and  goose  grease  will 
be  found  equally  useful  for  that 
purpose. 

A  PECULIAR  HEAD  ACHE. 


There  is  a  species  of  this  affection 
very  prevalent  in  men  of  full  habit 
of  body  w  hen  they  are  free  livers, 
and  which  is  most  evident  between 
the  ages  of  forty-five  and  fifty,  and 
more  particularly  when  those  men 
have  met  with  troubles  in  life.  The 
cure  is  not  difficult,  if  a  strict  ob¬ 
servance  of  rule  be  adopted.  Let 
such  men  take  five  grains  of  blue 
pill  at  night,  and  in  the  morning 
half  an  ounce  of  Epsom  salts.  Let 
that  day  pass,  and  on  the  next,  at 
twelve  o'clock  in  the  day,  take  two 
drachms  of  the  tincture  of  senna,  i 
and  one  of  the  tincture  of  bark, 
which  must  be  repeated  every  day 
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or  a  week  ;  when,  if  the  head-ache 
should  return,  the  blue  pill  must  be 
again  resorted  to.  This  plan  will 

cure. 

FRENCH  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE. 

(Continued  from  page  54,  Vol.  II.) 

N  ' 

HOPITAL  DES  VENERIENS. 

The  Lock  Hospital . 

1  he  Venereal,  or  Lock  Hospital,  is 
the  only  one  of  those  institutions, 
that  I  have  visited  at  Paris,  which 
appeared  to  me  badly  administered ; 
t  fiat  is  to  say,  in  not  attending  to 
the  primary  and  most  important 
objects;  viz.  a  physiological  inquiry 
into  the  disease  of  the  patient,  and 
sufficient  opportunity  for  practical 
knowledge  in  the  different  cases,  to 
the  pupils,  who  attend  the  hospital, 
in  pursuit  of  that  essential  branch 
medical  science* 

I  his  hospital  contains  abont  six 
hundred  beds.  Monsieur  Cullerier , 
(i|e  bead  surgeon,  and  his  nephew, 

‘  ,  e  on  the  establishment,  and 
hike  charge  of  all  the  patients. 

e  attended  during  the  chilly 
mornings  of  January,  exactly  at 
!  .  past  six,  for  the  purpose  of  vi- 
M  mg  the  hospital,  with  the  medical 
superintendents.  As  the  male  and 
'  nude  patients  are  inspected  suc- 
essiyely,  we  saw  the  male  cases 
',s  ^  and  in  the  short  space  of  an 
l'Hlr,  observed,  that  M.  Cullerier 
aiuined  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
,|,e  PaGent.s,  and  prescribed  for 
')Se  who  required  it.  We  shall 
j  ou  a  few  particular  cases,  and 
ourseI^s  by  making  some 
tu  remarks  upon  them.  We 
svarrlf1.  students  in  the 

,  **?  t,lere  were  scarcely  any, 

eceiL1*?  ^le  *nternal  pnpils,  who 
ind  .C  •  i  lr  re^u^ar  appointments, 
ZT'(  e  in  the  hospital.  The 
?ith  ar<  We  eiHered,  was  crammed 

w8eventy-tW0  patients.  The 
ha»  #,fle  so  closely  f  led  together, 
,-noutth  1 8Ur£eon  had  bardly  room 
iavaUd  °  ^aSS  *°  hed-side  °f  the 

liensi*?0".;!  ward  of  a  similar  di- 
i'e  um  *°  <  le  ®rst>  oontained  also 
•r  uu1?.  n"n,ber  of  beds;  tiiere 

kaa  (our  s«“"  wards,  con- 
I  ID8of  eight  or  ten  beds,  for  pa. 


tients  who  are  affected  by  gonorrhoea 
combined  with  syphilis  ;  and  three 
lesser  wards  for  the  reception  of 
those  who  present  dangerous  vene¬ 
real  symptoms. 

With  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
patients,  1  did  not  observe  that 
external  use  of  mercurial  ointment 
was  applied  ;  they  mostly  took  some 
draught,  such  as  van  swieten ,  or  a 
sudorific,  or  emollient  mixture. 
Tlie  other  medicines  and  regimen, 
were  written  down  by  one  of  the 
pupils,  and  delivered  to  the  surgeon, 
who  ordered  them  to  be  dispensed 
and  attended  to. 

The  emollient  draught  was  given 
to  those  who  had  taken  the  other 
two  medicines,  containing  the  sub¬ 
limate,  which  was  suspended  for  a 
panic  ular  cause. 

We  observed  only  six  cases  of 
eruption  among  all  the  patients. 
We  did  not  discover  any  bad  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  nose,  loss  of  the  palate, 
or  corrosive  chancre  ;  hut,  most  of 
them  had  ulcers,  in  ano,  in  the  pe¬ 
rineum,  and  in  the  glands  of  the 
groin.  They  were  all  alike  treated 
by  corrosive  sublimate. 

M.  Cullerier  called  our  attention 
to  a  patient,  who  was  completely 
cured  of  an  ulcer  in  the  throat,  by 
the  sublimate,  and  who  continued 
to  take  the  sudorific  mixture. 

We  witnessed,  also,  another  case, 
as  extraordinary.  A  man  was  at¬ 
tacked  by  a  disease  which,  in  any 
other  place,  I  should  not  have  hesi¬ 
tated  to  call  a  cancerous  affection 
of 'the  tongue.  This  organ  was 
swoln  to  a  double  size,  and  the 
upper  surface  of  it  was  ulcerated  six 
months.  He  was  but  a  short  time 
admitted  into  the  hospital,  when  he 
commenced  a  course  of  corrosive 
sublimate,  although  nothing  could 
lead  us  to  imagine,  that  lie  ever  had 
any  primitive  symptoms,  or  a  con¬ 
stitutional  syphilis. 

The  origin  of  the  disease  was  un 
discoverable,  excepting  the*  mere 
supposition,  that  the  venereal  virus 
had  been  directly  applied  to  the 
particular  part. 

We  have  received  the  same  polite 
attention  from  M.  Cullerier ,  as  from 
the  other  physicians,  whose  hospi¬ 
tals  wc  have  visited  :  but,  the  pres- 
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sure  of  his  professional  duties,  did 
not  afford  him  sufficient  time  for 
any  detailed  communication.  We 
therefore  found  it  so  difficult  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  necessary  information 
sought  for,  that  we  very  seldom  vi* 
sited  the  male  wards. 

The  practice  of  all  the  great  hos¬ 
pitals,  dedicated  to  a  particular  class 
of  diseases,  is  subject  to  little  va¬ 
riety  ;  the  surgeon  is  tired  at  seeing 
every  day,  a  great  number  of  simi¬ 
lar  cases,  which  possess  little  or 
no  interest,  he,  therefore,  runs 
through  the  wards,  as  he  considers 
it  a  mere  mechanical  visit,  where 
his  science  or  judgment  require  not 
to  he  called  into  action. 

We  derived  more  satisfactory  in¬ 
formation  from  our  visit  to  the  fe¬ 
male  ward ;  superintended  by  the 
nephew  of  M.  Cullerier ,  who  dis¬ 
patched  his  visits  with  equal  expe¬ 
dition  to  his  uncle,  having  examined 
three  hundred  patients  in  an  hour 
and  a  half  I  Although  this  preci¬ 
pitate  mode  of  visiting,  may  prevent 
a  stranger  from  inquiring  minutely 
into  all  cases,  yet  it  is  not  really  so 
extravagant  as  it  appears  at  first 
sight,  when  wTe  consider  exclusive  of 
the  repeated  diurnal  visits,  the  simi¬ 
litude  of  the  symptoms,  the  uni¬ 
formity  of  the  treatment,  the  promp¬ 
titude  and  judgment  with  which 
the  assistant  surgeons  write  down, 
and  execute  their  prescriptions; 
and  finally,  the  subordination  and 
good  order,  which  reigns  throughout 
the  wards. 

'  [To  be  Continued .) 


SYMPTOMATOLOGY. 


Abscess  forming  in  the  legs,  in  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  lungs,  beneficial. 

_ —  forming  in  the  legs,  in  acute 

diseases,  salutary. 

_ _ _  distant  from  the  primary 

seat  of  an  acute  disease,  with 
signs  of  coction,  good. 

Anxiety .  in  acute  diseases,  frequent, 
and,  if  extreme,  always  dangerous. 

_ with  cold  extremities,  in 

fevers,  had. 

-------  great,  in  consequence  of  a 

wound,  bad. 


Anxiety  frequently  precedes  a  crisis 
in  fevers. 

Aphtha, are  pustules  on  the  internal 
surface  of  the  mouth  and  on  the 
tongue,  generally  white  in  the 
centre,  containing  each  a  small 
ulcer  beneath  the  cuticle:  com¬ 
mon  to  children  at  the  breast. 

— - a  frequent  symptom  in  the 

advanced  stage  of  a  consumption. 
- sometimes  occur  in  inflam¬ 
matory  fevers,  and,  by  neglect, 
prove  troublesome  and  dangerous, 
- in  malignant  fevers,  gene¬ 
rally  a  fatal  symptom. 

- frequently  a  symptom  ©f  in¬ 
veterate  scurvy. 

Appetite ,  natural  or  habitual,  re¬ 
turning  in  the  decline  of  a  fever. 

-i  & 

goou. 

- -  for  food  increased,  a  symp¬ 
tom  of  Diabetes. 

- - —  depraved,  a  symptom  o 

Chlorosis. 

, - — i  for  food,  want  of,  a  symp 

tom  of  Cachexia. 

— - - for  food,  want  of,  wit! 

loathings,  eructations,  distent ioi 
of  the  stomach,  pain,  and  heart 
burn;  Dysyepsia. 

- - for  food,  want  of,  a  con 

stant  symptom  in  acute  disease: 
and  salutary  until  after  the  crisis 

- for  food,  want  of,  i 

chronic  diseases,  always  a  ba 
symptom. 

- - .  for  food,  want  of,  in  ted 

ous  dysenteries,  bad. 

Belly ,  below  the  navel,  sore,  pair 
ful,  with  pain  in  the  forehead  soo 
after  delivery ;  symptoms  of  Pv 
11  erperal  Fever. 

- hot,  with  head,  hands,  an 

feet  cold,  in  fevers,  bad. 

- hot,  with  pain  at  the  pit  of  tl 

stomach,  in  fevers,  bad.  j 

- lank  and  liquid  to  the  feel, 

any  disease,  had. 

-  tense,  with  constant  lig 

pain,  pulse  weak  and  irreguls; 
aspect  wild,  livid  colour  row 
the  lips,  indicate  internal  ga 
grene,  though  no  previous  sym 
toms  of  inflammation  may  ha 
been  observed. 

_ —  tense,  painful,  sub-elastic,  so) 
in  putrid  fevers  frequent,  ai 
often  proceeds  from  elastic  < 
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generated  by  the  putrid  contents 
of  the  intestines. 


APHORISMS  OF  HIPPOCRATES. 

(Continued  from  page  54.) 

Hip.  Urines  very  clear  and  white, 
are  dangerous,  especially  from  such 
as  are  in  a  phrensie. 

Cook.  Such  urine  shews  the 
bilious  matter  is  carried  up  into  the 
head,  whence  a  phrensie  or  madness ; 
or  else  they  signify  very  gieat  crudi¬ 
ties,  which  portend  either  death  or  a 
long  disease ;  for  nature  requires  a 
long  time  to  concoct  it  ;  therefore  if 
the  fever  be  not  very  acute,  and 
strength  not  wasted,  the  party  may 
recover,  although  it  be  long  first: 
but  in  a  very  acute  disease,  and  where 
strength  is  decayed,  they  are  always 
pernicious;  especially  if  after  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  disease,  and  continue 
long :  if  they  continue,  it  is  a  certain 
sign  of  a  relapse.  In  other  diseases, 
as  in  intermitting  fevers,  or  those 
gentle,  or  long  ;  a  thin  urine  denotes 
great  obstructions  of  the  milt,  liver, 
mesentery,  and  other  parts. 

Hip.  That  urine  which  being  thick, 
hath  in  it  little  pieces  of  flesh,  as  it 
were  certain  hairs,  proceeds  from  the 
reins. 

Cook.  By  thick  urine,  understand 
those  well  concocted  ;  and  then  if 
the  urine  have  such  ill  contents,  the 
reins  and  bladder  are  only  affected. 

Hip.  Those  who  void  thick  urines 
with  a  certain  branny  sediment,  their 
bladder  is  scabbed. 

Cook.  What  is  said  in  the  former 
aphorisms,  may  serve  here. 

Hip.  They  who  suddenly  piss 
blood,  have  a  vein  broken  in  their 
reins. 

Cook.  Namely,  mere  pure  blood, 
without  an  outward  cause. 

Hip.  They  who  make  a  sandy 
urine,  have  a  stone  in  the  bladder. 

Cook.  It  must  be  with  a  clammy 
matter  in  the  urine,  which  although 
it  be  shaken,  sticks  fast  to  the  bottom 
of  the  pot,  the  bladder  being  ill-dis¬ 
posed  by  reason  of  the  stone ;  if  it 
stick  not  to  the  bottom,  nor  be  mixed 


with  the  gravel,  it  comes  from  some 
other  part  of  the  body. 

If  any  piss  blood,  or  clots  of  blood, 
and  have  the  strangury,  the  pains  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  the  pec- 
ten  or  perinseum,  the  parts  about  the 
bladder  are  diseased. 

Cook.  By  this  you  may  know  the 
bladder  is  affected. 

Hip.  If  any  piss  filthy  matter,  or 
little  scales,  or  withal  the  urine  have 
a  strong  smell,  it  shews  exulceration 
of  the  bladder. 

Cook.  They  stink,  because  the 
heat  there  being  weak,  makes  the  mat¬ 
ter  putrid. 

Hip.  Making  much  urine  in  the 
night,  signifies  little  stools. 

Cook.  This  shews  the  benefit  of 
derivation.  So  Galen  delivered  one 
from  the  flux  of  the  womb,  by  mov¬ 
ing  the  urine  ;  so  we  move  urine 
into  much  sweating  :  but  the  reason 
why  there  are  the  less  feces  by  stool, 
is  by  reason  of  the  derivation  of  the 
matter,  and  the  withdrawing  the  ve¬ 
hicle  of  the  feces ;  or  the  great  heat 
of  the  liver  sucks  the  humidity  of  the 
guts. 

Hip.  When  the  sediment  of  the 
urine  resembles  coarse  meal,  they 
signify  a  long  sickness. 

Cook.  For  they  signify  a  fever 
caused  by  thick  humours,  which  re¬ 
quires  much  time  for  concoction  and 
edomation  ;  only  take  this  caution, 
if  it  be  probable  the  patient  may  es¬ 
cape;  for  it  is  sometimes  deadly,  and 
by  it  many  are  snatched  away. 
Hence  you  see  that  such  contents  sig¬ 
nify  either  death,  or  continuance  of 
the  disease. 

Hip.  If  any  piss  blood  or  filthy 
matter,  it  signifies  ulcers  of  the  reins 
and  bladder. 

Cook.  The  matter  must  not  be 
equally  mixed,  and  the  blood  must  be 
with  matter  ;  for  both  matter  and 
blood  may  be  pissed  from  various 
causes. 

Hip.  Bilious  sediments  in  urines, 
which  at  first  were  thin,  signify  an 
acute  disease. 

Cook.  Or  is  thin  above  ;  for  almost 
all  diseases  acute  are  from  bile ;  when  v 
it  swims  in  the  middle  region,  it 
wants  concocticn,  for  concoctio 
thickens. 
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Hip.  Those  which  make  divers 
urines,  have  a  vehement  disturbance 
in  the  body. 

Cook.  If  it  be  now  made  thin 
and  white,  and  then  thick  and  tinc¬ 
tured,  it  shews  multiplicity  of  mat¬ 
ter  viciously  diseased. 

Hip.  Little  bubbles  swimming 
upon  the  top  of  the  urine,  have  an 
acute  evil  in  the  reins. 

Cook.  For  they  proceed  from 
thick  humours  full  of  gross  vapours, 
bred  either  in  the  reins,  or  sent  from 
other  parts. 

Hip.  Those  who  have  fat  swim* 
ming  on  the  top  of  the  urine,  have 
an  acute  evil  in  the  reins. 

Cook.  An  acute  evil  is  a  hot  dis¬ 
temper,  which  causes  as  it  were  little 
heaps  of  fat  in  the  water,  and  then 
it  is  renal  ;  if  like  cobwebs,  it  shews 
a  consumption  of  fat  through  the 
whole  body. 

Hip.  If  the  abovesaid  tokens  be  in 
those  that  be  sick  in  the  reins,  and 
withal  have  sore  pain  about  the  spi¬ 
nal  muscles,  and  that  outward,  expect 
an  outward  abscess  ;  but  if  it  be 
more  inward,  expect  it  within. 

Cook.  If  pain  be  long,  much,  and 
fixed,  it  may  be  an  apostemation  ;  if 
outward,  use  no  repellers ;  if  inward, 
you  may. 


OF  THE  FLUX  OF  THE  BELLY. 

Hip.  In  fluxes  of  the  belly,  the 
change  of  the  excrements  is  good, 
unless  they  change  for  the  worse. 

Cook.  This  discovers  whether  the 
crisis  be  perfect  or  imperfect,  and 
that  crisis  is  by  excretion,  which  is 
meant  of  all.  The  change  signifies 
the  strength  of  nature. 

Hip.  When  the  upper  parts  of 
the  gullet  are  sore,  or  a  breaking 
out  of  wheals  arises  in  the  body,  it 
behoves  us  to  look  upon  the  excre¬ 
ments;  for  if  they  be  bilious,  the 
body  is  also  sick j  but  if  like  those 
in  sound  persons,  the  body  may  be 
cherished  without  hazard. 

Cook*  Here  he  speaks  of  the 
crisis  by  abscess.  All  acute  dis¬ 
eases  are  judged  by  excretion, 
unless  either  the  matter  be  contu¬ 
macious,  or  from  infirmity  of  na¬ 
ture,  or  the  straitness  of  the 


passages,  that  excretion  may  con¬ 
vert  itself  into  an  abscess  ;  for  if 
there  flow  not  sufficient  by  bleed¬ 
ing  at  the  nose,  there  come  paro¬ 
tides. 

Hip.  They  which  in  youth  have 
a  loose  and  moist  belly,  in  old  age 
have  it  dry,  and  so  contrary. 

Cook.  Here  he  shews  why  acute 
diseases  are  not  certain  as  to  pre¬ 
dictions,  to  wit,  from  the  various 
conditions  of  the  body ;  they  are 
loose  from  bile,  and  bound  in  age 
from  phlegm  mitigating  it,  &c. 

Hip.  Black  faeces  of  the  belly 
like  to  black  blood  coming  forth  of 
their  own  accord,  either  with  or 
without  a  fever,  are  most  ill ;  and 

bv  how  much  the  more  the  colours 

* 

are  ill,  by  so  much  the  worse  the 
faeces  are  :  but  such  things  expelled 
out  by  medicine,  are  far  better,  and 
then  by  how  much  the  more  colours 
there  be. 

Cook.  Here  he  speaks  of  sympto- 
matical  purging,  which  happens  not 
from  strength,  but  the  resolution  of 
the  faculty. 

IIip.  Those  that  have  moist 
bellies,  pass  their  youthful  age  more 
easily,  than  those  which  have  the 
same  dry  ;  but  they  pass  their  old 
age  more  hardly  and  with  more 
difficulty,  for  when  they  wax  old, 
for  the  most  part  it  is  dry. 

Cook.  This  seems  to  be  an  ex¬ 
position  of  the  twentieth  aphorism 
immediately  before. 
i  Hip.  In  the  beginning  of  any 
disease,  if  black  biie  be  voided  up¬ 
wards  or  downwards,  it  is  deadly. 

Cook.  It  is  deadly  both  as  a  sign 
and  a  cause ;  for  ho  excretion  in 
the  cradle  of  a  disease  can  be 
healthful,  and  the  evacuation  of  any 
humour  is  bad  before  signs  of  con¬ 
coction. 

Hip.  Those  extenuated  by  acute 
or  long  diseases,  or  by  wounds,  or 
by  any  other  means,  if  they  avoid 
black  bile,  or  as  it  were  black  blood 
by  stool,  die  the  day  following. 

Cook.  Extenuation  signifies  great 
debility,  such  dejection  denotes  a 
great  disease,  which  speedily  des¬ 
troys  the  sick,  the  sick  being  in¬ 
firm. 
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Hip.  If  blood  be  conveyed  up¬ 
wards,  whatever  it  be,  it  is  bad  ; 
but  if  black  blood  be  voided  down¬ 
wards,  it  is  good. 

Cook.  That  is,  if  they  persevere 
and  oft  repeat  vomitting  blood,  it  is 
bad,  because  it  proceeds  from  some 
veins-  opened,  broken  or  eroded 
either  in  the  ventricle  or  liver ;  the 
other  is  good  if  there  be  necessity 
of  such  faeces,  or  from  a  leg  cut  off, 
or  any  other  member. 

Hip.  Those  who  in  fevers  have 
lost  much  blood  at  any  part,  when 
they  mend,  their  bellies  will  be 
loose. 

Cook.  Natural  heat  being  debili¬ 
tated  by  bleediug,  can  neither  so 
well  concoct,  sanguifie  nor  distribute 
the  aliment,  and  therefore  it  is  fit 
they  should  be  loose  until  nature 
recover  herself  or  strength. 

Ed.  These  aphorisms  are,  gene¬ 
rally  speaking,  founded  on  sound 
principles,  therefore,  we  withhold 
particular  comments. 


THE  HEALTH  OF  WINE. 


Those  who  drink  wine,  fyc.  for  the 
purpose  it  was  given ,  as  a  cordial,  to 
cheer  the  circulation,  when  it  falters 
from  fatigue,  age,  or  profuse  evacu¬ 
ations  of  any  kind,  “  for  the  sto¬ 
mach’s  sake,”  as  St.  Paul  recom¬ 
mends  it,  and  for  our  “  often  infir¬ 
mities’’  as  a  medicine — will  under¬ 
stand,  that  of  all  the  ways  of  saving, 
to  run  any  risk  of  buying  inferior 
wine,  is  the  most  ridiculously  unwise 
economy. 

44  Pure  Port  is  preferable  to  all 
the  stomachics  that  all  the  sons  of 
Esculapius  can  administer.  I  wish 
I  could  say  any  thing  for  the  mended 
or  made  wines  which  are  often  sold 
for  it  to  ignorant  and  parsimonious 
purchasers, — it  is  more  than  proba¬ 
ble,  that  for  every  shilling  they  save 
in  wine,  they  pay  a  pound  to  their 
doctors  and  apothecaries  ! !  ” — Dr. 
Wright  on  Port  wine,  p.  20. 

To  ice  wine  is  another  very  un¬ 
profitable  and  iucouvenient  custom 
— and  not  only  deteriorates  its  fla¬ 


vour,  but  by  rendering  it  dull  in 
the  mouth — people  are  induced  to 
drink  too  much,  as  they  are  deprived 
of  the  advantage  of  knowing  when 
they  ha  ve  got  enough — for  as  soon 
as  the  wine  becomes  warm  in  their 
stomachs, — the  dose  they  have  taken 
merely  to  exhilarate  them — makes 
them  drunk. 

The  true  economy  of  drinking, 
is  to  excite  as  much  exhilaration  as 
may  be,  with  as  little  wine. 

We  deprecate  the  custom  of  sitting 
for  hours  after  dinner,  and  keeping 
the  stomach  in  an  incessant  state  of 
irritation  by  sipping  wine,  nothing 
can  be  more  prejudicial  to  digestion 
— it  is  much  better  to  mix  food  and 
drink,  and  to  take  them  by  alternate, 
mouthfuls. 

Our  44  Vinum  Britannicum” — * 
good  home-brewed  beer — w  hich  has 
been  very  deservedly  called  4‘  liquid 
bread,”  is  preferable  to  any  other 
beverage  during  dinner  or  supper, 
or  port  or  sherry  diluted  with  about 
three  or  four  times  their  quantity 
of  toast  and  water  —  undiluted, 
these  wines  are  too  strong  to  be 
drank  during  dinner;  they  act 
so  powerfully  on  the  feelings  of  the 
stomach,  that  they  dull  the  desire 
for  solid  food,  by  producing  the 
sensation  of  restoration,  and  the 
system,  instead  of  receiving  mate¬ 
rial  to  repair  and  strengthen  it,  is 
merely  stimulated  during  the  action 
of  the  vinous  spirit. 

However,  the  dull  stimulus  of 
distention,  is  insufficient  for  some 
delicate  stomachs,  which  do  abso¬ 
lutely  require  to  be  screwed  up  with 
a  certain  quantity  of  diffusible  stimu¬ 
lus,  without  which,  they  cannot 
proceed  effectively  to  the  business 
of  digestion,  or  indeed  any  other 
business— we  do  not  recommend 
such,  especially  if  they  have  passed 
the  meridian  of  life,  to  attempt  to 
entirely  wean  themselves  of  it,  but 
advise  them,  immediately  after 
dinner,  to  drink  as  much  as  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  excite  that  degree  of 
action  in  their  system,  without 
which  they  are  uncomfortable,  and 
then  to  stop. — See  observations  on 
Siesta. 
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Now-a-days,  babies  are  brought 
to  table  after  dinner  by  children  of 
larger  growth,  to  drink  wine,  which 
has  as  bad  an  effect  on  their  ten¬ 
der  susceptible  stomachs,  as  the 
like  quantity  of  alcohol  would  pro¬ 
duce  upon  an  adult. 

Wine  has  been  called  44  the  milk 
of  old  age,”  so  44  milk  is  the  wine 
of  youth.  ”  As  Dr.  -Johnson  ob¬ 
served,  it  is  much  easier  to  be  ab¬ 
stinent  than  to  be  temperate ;  and 
no  man  should  habitually  take  wine 
as  food,  till  he  is  past  thirty  years 
of  age  at  least ; — happy  is  he  who 
preserves  this  best  of  cordials  in 
reserve,  and  only  takes  it  to  support 
his  mind  and  heart  when  distressed 
by  anxiety  and  fatigue.  That 
which  may  be  a  needful  stimulus  at 
forty  or  fifty,  will  inflame  the  pas¬ 
sions  into  madness  at  twenty  or 
thirty,  and  at  an  earlier  period  is 
absolute  poison. 

Among  other  innumerable  advan¬ 
tages  which  the  water-drinker  en¬ 
joys,  remember  he  saves  at  least, 
fifty  guineas  per  annum,  which  the 
beer  and  wine  drinker  wastes,'  as 
much  to  the  detriment  of  his  health, 
as  the  diminution  of  his  finances  : 
moreover,  nothing  deteriorates  the 
sense  of  taste  so  soon  as  strong 
liquors ;  the  water-drinker  enjoys 
an  exquisite  sensibility  of  palate, 
and  relish  for  plain  food,  that  a 
wine-drinker  has  no  idea  of. 

Some  people  make  it  a  rule  to 
drink  a  certain  number  of  glasses 
of  wine  during  and  after  dinner, 
whether  they  are  dry,  or  languid  or 
not  ;  this  is  as  ridiculous  as  it 
would  be  to  eat  a  certain  number 
of  mutton  chops  whether  you  are 
hungry  or  not.  The  effect  produced 
by  wine  is  seldom  the  same,  even 
in  the  same  person,  and  depends  on 
the  state  of  the  animal  spirits  at  the 
time,  whether  the  stomach  be  full, 
or  empty,  &c.  * 

The  more  simply  life  is  supported, 
and  the  less  stimulus  we  use,  the 
better ;  and  happy  are  the  young 
and  healthy,  who  are  wise  enough 
to  be  convinced  that  water  is  the 
best  drink,  and  salt  the  best  sauce. 

But  in  invalids  past  the  meridian 
of  life,  we  believe  as  much  mischief 


is  going  on  when  our  pulse  hobbles 
along,  as  if  the  heart  was  too  tired 
to  carry  on  the  circulation,  as  can 
possibly  he  done  to  the  constitution 
by  taking  such  a  portion  of  wine  as 
wflll  remove  the  collapse,  and  excite 
the  main  spring  of  life  to  vibrate 
with  healthful  vigour. 

The  following  is  the  Editor’s  plan 
of  taking  liquid  food  at  dinner:— 
when  he  cannot  get  good  beer,  he 
has  two  wine-glasses  of  sherry, 
or  one  of  whiskey,  or  brandy, 
and  three-fourths  of  a  pint  of 
good  toast  and  water  (which 
when  dyspeptic  he  has  warmed J to 
about  summer  heat,  i.  e.  75  of  Fah¬ 
renheit,)  and  puts  a  wine  glass  of 
sherry,  or  half  a  glass  of  whiskey, 
&c.  into  half  a  pint  of  the  water, 
and  the  other  glass  of  sherry,  or 
half  glass  of  whiskey,  &c.  into  the 
remaining  quarter  of  a  pint,  thus 
increasing  the  strength  of  the  liquid 
towards  the  conclusion  of  dinner, 
after  which  he  drinks  from  tv/o  to 
four  glasses  of  port  or  sherry,  as 
instinct  suggests  the  state  of  the - 
circulation  requires  ;  if  it  be  very 
languid,  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
after  dinner,  lie  down  on  a  sofa, 
and  sleep  for  about  half  an  hour: 
ypu  will  find  half  an  hour’s  hori¬ 
zontal  posture  more  restorative 
than  if  you  sat  up  and  drank  three 
or  four  more  glasses  of  wine. 

As  to  the  wholesomeness  of  vari¬ 
ous  wines,  that  depends  on  the  in¬ 
tegrity  and  skill  of  the  wine-maker, 
and  upon  the  peculiar  state  of  the 
stomach  of  the  wine-drinker  ;  when 
my  stomach  is  not  in  good  temper, 
it  generally  desires  to  have  red 
wine,  but  when  in  best  health,  no¬ 
thing  affronts  it  more  than  to  put 
port  into  it,  and  one  of  the  first 
symptoms  of  its  coming  into  adjust¬ 
ment,  is  a  wish  for  white  wine. 

One  of  the  chief  causes  of  that 
derangement  of  the  stomach,  which 
delicate  and  aged  persons  so  con¬ 
stantly  complain  of  after  Dining  out 
— is  the  drinking  of  Wines,  &c.  which 
they  are  unused  to. 

White ,  deserve  to  be  preferred  to 
Red  Wines, — because  the  latter  being 
harder  pressed,  and  subjected  to  a 
stronger  fermentation  to  extract  the 
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colouring  matter  from  the  husks  of 
the  grape,  are  more  loaded  with  fecu¬ 
lence. 

Of  Red  Wines,  Claret  is  the  best; 
and  it  is  to  be  lamented,  that  the 
duly  imposed  upon  it  is  so  great, 
that  to  moderate  fortunes  it  amounts 
to  a  prohibition — when  we  make  this 
observation,  we  do  not  mean  to  im¬ 
peach  the  prudence  which  has  induced 
those  who  no  doubt  best  understand 
the  subject, — to  determine  that  poli¬ 
tical  necessity  imperatively  decrees 
that  the  delightful  and  salubrious 
wines  of  France — must  be  taxed  twice 
as  high  as  the  coarse  unwholesome 
wines  of  Portugal. 

Of  the  White  Wines,  we  believe 
that  Sherry  is  the  most  easy — and 
Madeira  the  most  difficult  to  obtain 
genuine — most  of  the  sweet  Wines 
are  as  artificially  compounded,  as  the 
Beers  of  this  country ;  the  addition  of 
Capillaire  to  Port  Wine,  makes  what 
is  commonly  called  Tent.  Mountain , 
Calcavella ,  Sfc.  are  made  up  in  the 
same  manner. 


ADULTERATION  OF  LEMON 
ACIDS. 


It  is  well  known  to  every  one,  that 
the  expressed  juice  of  lemons  is  ex¬ 
tremely  apt  to  spoil,  on  account  of 
the  saccharine  mucilaginous  matter 
which  it  contains*,  and  hence  various 
means  have  been  practised,  with  the 
intention  of  rendering  it  less  perish¬ 
able,  and  less  bulky.  The  juice  has 
been  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of 
rob  :  but  this  always  gives  an  unplea¬ 
sant  empyreumatic  taste,  and  does 
not  separate  the  foreign  matters,  so 
that  it  is  still  apt  to  spoil  when  agi¬ 
tated  on  board  of  ship  in  tropical 
climates.  It  has  been  exposed  to 
frost,  and  part  of  the  water  removed 
under  the  form  of  ice ;  but  this  is 
liable  to  all  the  former  objections: 
and,  besides,  where  lemons  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  sufficient  quantity,  there  is 
not  a  sufficient  degree  of  cold.  The 
addition  of  a  portion  of  spirit  to  the 
inspissated  juice,  separates  the  muci¬ 
lage,  but  not  the  extractive  matter 


and  the  sugar.  By  means,  however, 
of  separating  the  foreign  matters  asso¬ 
ciated  with  it  in  the  juice  by  chemi¬ 
cal  processes  unnecessary  to  be  de¬ 
tailed  here,  citric  acid  is  now  manu¬ 
factured,  perfectly  pure,  and  in  a 
crystallised  form,  and  is  sold  under 
the  name  of  concrete  lemon  acid.  In 
this  state  it  is  extremely  convenient, 
both  for  domestic  and  medicinal  pur¬ 
poses.  One  drachm,  when  dissolved 
in  one  ounce  of  water,  is  as  acid  as  a 
like  bulk  of  fresh  lemon  juice.  To 
communicate  the  flavour  of  the  le¬ 
mon,  rub  a  lump  of  sugar  on  the 
rhind  of  a  lemon,  to  become  impreg¬ 
nated  with  a  portion  of  the  essential 
oil  of  the  fruit,  and  add  this  to  the 
lemonade,  negus,  punch,  shrub,  jellies, 
or  culinary  sauces,  prepared  with  the 
pure  citric  acid. 

Fraudulent  dealers  often  substitute 
the  cheaper  tartareous  acid,  or  citric 
acid.  The  negus  and  lemonade  made 
by  the  pastry-cooks,  and  the  punch 
sold  at  taverns  in  this  metropolis,  is 
made  with  tartareous  acid. 

To  discriminate  citric  acid  from 
tartareous  acid,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  add  a  concentrated  solution  of  the 
suspected  acid,  to  a  concentrated  so¬ 
lution  of  muriate  of  potash,  taking 
care  that  the  solution  of  the  acid  is 
in  excess,  If  a  precipitate  ensue,  the 
fraud  is  obvious,  because  citric  acid 
does  not  produce  a  precipitate  with  a 
solution  of  muriate  or  potash.  Or, 
by  adding  to  a  saturated  solution  of 
tartrate  of  potash,  a  saturated  solution 
of  the  suspected  acid,  in  excess,  which 
produces  with  it  an  almost  insoluble 
precipitate  in  minute  granular  crystals. 
Pure  citric  acid,  produces  no  such 
effect  when  added  in  excess  to  tartrate 
of  potash. 


POISONOUS  OLIVE  OIL. 


This  commodity  is  sometimes  conta¬ 
minated  with  lead,  because  the  fruit 
which  yields  the  oil  is  submitted  to 
the  action  of  the  press  between  leaden 
plates  ;  and  it  is  moreover,  a  practice 
(particularly  in  Spain)  to  suffer  the 
oil  to  become  clear  in  leaden  cisterns, 
before  it  is  brought  to  market  for  sale. 
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The  French  and  Italian  olive  oil  is 
usually  free  from  this  impregnation. 

Olive  oil  is  sometimes  mixed  with 
oil  of  poppy  seeds :  but,  by  exposing 
the  mixture  to  the  freezing  tempera¬ 
ture,  the  olive  oil  freezes,  while  that 
of  the  poppy  seeds  remains  fluid ;  and 
as  oils  which  freeze  with  most  diffi¬ 
culty  are  most  apt  to  become  rancid, 
olive  oil  is  deteriorated  by  the  mixture 
of  poppy  oil. 

Good  olive  oil  should  have  a  pale 
yellow  colour,  somewhat  inclining  to 
green ;  a  bland  taste,  without  smell ; 
and  should  congeal  at  38°  Fahrenheit. 
In  this  country  it  is  frequently  met 
with  rancid. 

The  presence  of  lead  is  detected  by 
shaking,  in  a  stopped  vial,  one  part  of 
the  suspected  oil,  with  two  or  three 
parts  of  water,  impregnated  with  sul¬ 
phuretted  hydrogen.  This  agent 
will  render  the  oil  of  a  dark  brown 
or  black  colour,  if  any  metal,  delete¬ 
rious  to  health,  be  present.  The 
practice  of  keeping  this  oil  in  pewter 
or  leaden  cisterns,  as  is  often  the 
case,  is  objectionable;  because  the 
oil  acts  upon  the  metal.  The  dealers 
in  this  commodity  assert,  that  it 
prevents  the  oil  from  becoming  ran¬ 
cid:  and  hence  some  retailer's  often 
suffer  a  pewter  measure  to  remain 
immersed  in  the  oil. 


DON’T  BE  FRIGHTENED. 


Something  consoling  is  going  the 
round  of  the  papers  about  the  dread¬ 
ful  intermixture  of  alum  in  bread.  We 
entreat  our  readers  not  to  be  in  too 
much  alarm  on  the  subject.  It  is 
quite  true  that  those  bakers  who  em¬ 
ploy  flour  of  an  inferior  quality  do 
usually  add  as  much  alum  as  common 
salt  to  the  dough ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
quantity  of  salt  usually  added  to  the 
dough,  when  the  flour  is  of  a  good 
quality,  is  diminished  one  half,  and 
the  deficiency  supplied  by  an  equal 
weight  of  alum.  This  substitution  of 
alum  is  considered  to  be  injurious  to 
the  health,  inasmuch  as  it  is  calcu¬ 
lated  to  produce  constipation.  But 
after  all,  if  we  consider  how  small  the 
quantity  added  by  the  baker  is,  being 
seldom  so  much  as  six  grains  to  a 
quartern  loaf,  it  can  scarcely  be  view- 
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ed  in  this  light  as  any  serious  eviL 
Suppose  an  individual  to  eat  the  se¬ 
venth  part  of  a  quartern  loaf  a-day, 
he  would  only  swallow  eight  tenths  of 
a  grain  of  alum.  It  is  not  to  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  so  small  a  quantity  could 
occasion  constipation.— This  is  a  cor¬ 
rect  view  of  the  case. 

CORRESPONDENT’S  LETTER. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical 
Adviser. 

Sir, 

By  inserting  (he  following,  you  will 
oblige  your  correspondent  and  sub¬ 
scriber,  T.  N. 

On  the  Folly  of  Consulting  Igno¬ 
rant  Dabblers  in  Physic. 

Well  may  it  be  said  that  cre¬ 
dulity  is  the  offspring  of  much 
evil;  it  is  the  means  by  which 
designing  persons  accomplish  their 
objects.  When  they  are  aware  their 
pretensions  are  not  competent,  they 
first  attempt  (o  raise  a  belief  in  their 
capacity  ere  they  try  to  execute. 
Thus  the  affectation  of  importance, 
the  pomposity  of  learning,  the  pa¬ 
rade  of  attire,  the  ostentatious  dis¬ 
play  of  wealth,  and  the  unwarranted 
assumption  of  wisdom,  how  often 
has  it  misled  the  unwary  to  their 
ruin,  particularly  manage  like  this, 
where  appearance  has  almost  the 
ascendancy  of  reality  ?  Those  whose 
object  is  deception,  who  seek  by  un¬ 
fair  and  underhand  measures  to  pro¬ 
fit  by  the  ignorant  and  unhesitating 
belief  of  the  multitude,  find  then- 
task  easy  by  practising  on  their  cre¬ 
dulity.  Whatever  be  their  design,  be 
it  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  the  pur¬ 
suits  of  literature,  the  arts,  or  the 
professions,  such  illiterate  pretend¬ 
ers,  not  having  the  previous  neces¬ 
sary  qualifications,  endeavour  to 
hide  their  want  of  knowledge  by 
practising  on  the  credulity  of  the 
vulgar,  by  asserting  they  possess 
the  necessary  qualifications  with  so 
much  dogmatism  and  unhesitating 
presumption,  that  they  are  brought 
to  believe  their  capability,  and  stand 
with  awe  before  such  august  person¬ 
ages.  Then  are  they  most  assured¬ 
ly  on  the  very  brink  of  ruin ;  for 
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the  men  on  whom  they  thus  rely  for 
the  restoration  of  their  health  or 
their  fortunes,  are  like  vampires, 
which  suck,  as  it  were,  their  blood, 
and  injure,  without  the  least  pity 
or  emotion,  their  weak  confiding 
dupes.  Such  a  system  is  the  con¬ 
tinued  practice  of  the  quacks,  whom 
of  late  your  valuable  Miscellany 
hath  held  up  to  the  public  in  their 
proper  forms,  as  men  the  most  iguo- 
rant,  most  deceptive  and  iniquitous, 
and  who,  by  their  very  ignorance, 
do  more  harm  than  doth  a  raging 
pestilence ;  but  the  object  here  is 
not  to  offer  remarks  on  such  a  con¬ 
temptible  race,  which  your  work 
hath  so  amply  done,  but  to  caution 
the  unwary  against  giving  heed  to 
those  whom  we  may  call  private 
dabblers  in  physic  ;  who,  fond  of 
being  thought  expert  in  the  removal 
of  disorders,  have  got  a  smattering 
in  the  art  by  casual  and  light  read¬ 
ing,  flatter  themselves  capable  of 
bestowing  advice.  Who,  possessing 
any  reason  or  common  sense  would 
entrust  their  lives  in  the  hands  of 
such  persons  ?  How,  let  me  ask 
them,  can  they  suppose  a  person  who 
probably  is  immersed  in  business 
or  perhaps  following  some  other  pro¬ 
fession,  have  that  leisure  and  those 
means  by  which' they  may  acquire  a 
sufficient  progress  in  an  art  which 
requires  many  years  of  uninterrupted 
study,  much  practice,  and  long  habi¬ 
tual  attention,  ere  they  can  acquire 
the  knowledge  necessary  for  a  suc¬ 
cessful  dispensation  of  the  art.  It  is 
through  thoughtlessness  many  are 
misled — they  consider  not,  arid  are 
led  away  by  appearances  ;  nor  en¬ 
quire  sufficiently  into  the  characters 
of  those  on  whom  they  rely.  Who, 
that  considers  at  all,  but  must  be 
aware  that  it  requires  a  perfect  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  system,  an  anatomical  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  every  muscle,  bone, 
and  fibre  of  the  body?  The  proba¬ 
ble  influence  of  climate,  the  pre¬ 
vailing  habit  of  body  in  connexion 
with  their  pursuits  in  life  ;  a  critical 
and  observing  eye,  which  distinguish¬ 
es  symptom  from  symptom  j  for  parti¬ 
cularly  on  this  point  may  uneducated 
and  unpractised  persons  be  olten  egre- 
giously  deceived,  and  mistake  a 
symptom  incident  iu  one  disease,  for 


another  which  puts  on  its  appearance  ? 
And  these  are  necessary  qualifications, 
which  nothing  but  a  long  and  un¬ 
wearied  practical  attention  can  ac¬ 
quire  ;  how  then  so  many  give  heed 
and  follow  the  advice  of  merely  doc¬ 
tors  for  amusement,  is  truly  unac¬ 
countable,  unless,  as  before  observed, 
by  a  thoughtless  belief  in  their  ca¬ 
pacity. 

That  these  remarks  may  have  their 
beneficial  results,  is  sincerely  hoped, 
and  lead  the  unfortunate  latitudinist  to 
seek  the  advice  of  those,  who,  by 
education  and  successful  practice,  have 
acquired  the  necessary  knowledge: 
thus  may  their  lives  be  spared,  their 
health  restored,  and  long  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  vigour  of  body,  hilarity  of 
soul,  through  which  alone  they  can 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  existence. 

T.  N. 


ANNALS  OF  QUACKERY. 


CAUTION  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 
Eady's  Escape  from  St.  Luke's ! 

This  fellow  is  once  more  loose 
upon  the  public  !  He  was  discharged 
convalescent  on  last  Monday,  but  we 
are  compelled  to  state,  that  his  mala¬ 
dy  has  returned,  and  he  has  taken 
up  his  old  system.  Mental  aberra¬ 
tion  we  have  always  looked  upon 
with  pity ;  but  in  the  unfortunate 
Dr.  Eady’s  case,  our  duty  compels  us 
to  speak  openly,  because  the  public 
are  likely  to  become  victims  to  him. 
We  are  now  in  the  dog-days,  and  we 
think  that  a  muzzle  could  not  be  bet¬ 
ter  or  more  usefully  applied  than  in 
preventing  this  maniac  from  doing 
mischief.  As  a  proof  of  his  unhappy 
situation,  the  following  hand-bill  and 
advertisement ,  just  hot  from  the  press, 
are  presented  to  our  readers. 
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THE  HAND-BILL. 

“  New  Lo?idon  Bridge , 

u  A  theme  now  on  the  carpet  in 
numerous  assemblies!  The  form,  the 
size,  the  architect,  the  time  of  erection, 
and  how  long  it  will  take  to  build, 
together  wilh  the  expence,  some  have 
heard,  others  imagine,  but  most  per¬ 
sons  know  that  Dr.  EADY  effectually 
cures  the  venereal  disease  ;  but,  as  it 
is  possible  others  have  not  been  put 
in  possession  of  that  fact,  they  are 
hereby  informed  he  is  consulted  daily 
on  all  disorders  where  privacy  is 
necessary,  at  38,  Dean-street,  Soho. 

4‘  Female  complaint s  treated  suc¬ 
cessfully.  t 

“  Eruptions,  pain  in  the  limbs,  ob¬ 
stinate  gleets,  dimness  of  sight,  nodes 
on  the  shin-bones,  ulceration,  and 
sore  throats,  are  among  the  symptoms 
arising  out  of  improper  treatment,  and 
which  without  timely  assistance,  prove 
fatal. 

“  38,  Dean-street,  Soho,  is  not  a 
shop,  but  a  private  house.  One  end 
of  Dean-street  leads  into  Gerrard-street, 
nearly  opposite  the  general  two-penny 
post-office,  and  the  other  into  Oxford- 
street. 

“  N.  B.  Advice  gratis  to  the  poor,” 

HIS  ADVERTISEMENT 

In  the  County  Newspapers. 

*■''  Dr.  Eady’s  much  envied  but  in¬ 
creasing  popularity,  is  clearly  evinced 
by  the  malignant  rage  of  his  profes¬ 
sional  contemporaries,  who  have  had 
the  effrontery  to  assert  publicly,  that 
he  is  every  thing*  despicable,  mean, 
and  contemptible,  (like  themselves) 
except  u  that  he  is  more  rogue  than 
madman.”  I  suppose  they  mean  fool. 
The  truth  of  which  statements  may 
easily  be  conceived  by  the  following 
assertions  ‘  Dr.  Eady. — This  fellow 
is  in  the  Bench  ;  we  had  been  inform¬ 
ed  that  his  retirement  was  in  St. 
Luke’s ;  we  are  now  convinced  he  is 
more  rogue  than  madman.’* 

It  is  evident  Dr.  Eady’s  profession¬ 
al  enemies  are  not  only  apprehensive, 
but  positively  convinced,  that  unless 
they  can  (no  matter  whether  by  false¬ 
hood  or  otherwise)  defame  his  charac¬ 
ter,  injure  his  reputation,  and  draw  a 


*  Extract  from  the  “  Medical  Adviser.” 


veil  over  his  professional  merits,  not 
only  ‘the  Ben  eh’  will  be  their  portion, 
but  *  St.  Luke’s’  also;  that  that  which 
they  have  stated,  they  understood  ( and 
doubtless  hoped  too)  was  his  asylum, 
will  turn  out  to  be  their  own,  4  al¬ 
though  they  be  neither  rogues  nor 
fools.’ 

“  Dr.  Eady  not  only  receives  daily 
proofs  of  the  displeasure  of  his  pro¬ 
fessional  enemies,  on  account  of  his 
well-known  success,  but  continual 
testimonials  also  of  the  same,  from 
patients  whose  veracity  is  not  to  be 
questioned ;  and  thus  the  true  proverb 
is  fulfilled,  which  says,  ‘  Let  envy 
alone,  and  it  will  punish  itself.’ 

“  Dr.  Eady  is  consulted  daily  at  his 
house,  38,  Dean,-street,  Soho,  from 
six  in  the  morning  till  eleven  at 
night.  The  following  case,  amongst 
thousands  more,  will  manifest  the 
efficacy  of  Dr.  Eady’s  mode  of  treat¬ 
ment.” — 

Then  follo  ws  a  humbug  case. — 

The  cause  of  Eady’s  derangement 
has  been  the  loss  of  the  late  action  at 
law  so  generally  known  to  the  public. 
The  effect  of  the  defeat  was  his  con¬ 
finement  in  the  King’s  Bench  prison, 
which,  together  with  the  expose  of  his 
haberdashery  character  brought  out  in 
evidence,  operated  powerfully  upon 
his  mind,  and  produced  mental  de¬ 
rangement.  This  occasioned  his 
friends  to  place  him  in  the  hospital  of 
St.  Luke’s,  where  he  remained  for  six 
weeks;  and,  through  the  effects  of 
low  living  and  due  medical  attention, 
he  was  apparently  restored,  and  dis¬ 
charged.  But  this  convalescence  did 
not  last  long:  he  assumed  a  silent 
and  solemn  deportment,  scarcely  speak¬ 
ing  to  his  relations  or  domestics,  which 
was  not  supposed  to  be  the  effect  of 
insanity,  and  passed  unheeded  by  his 
friends  ;  however,  the  malady  mani¬ 
fested  itself  on  last  Wednesday  to  the 
fullest  extent,  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner  : — 

An  old  ladv  went  to  consult  him, 
(Mrs.  Woods  of  Lisle-street)  and 
having-  received  his  prescription  and 
medicine,  incautiously  mentioned  that 
she  acted  according  to  the  directions 
of  a  prescription  laid  down  in  the 
“Medical  Adviser,”  which,  she  said, 
did  her  some  service.  On  the  men¬ 
tion  of  the  words  44  Medical  Ad- 
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viser,”  Eady  frothed  at  the  mouth, 
stamped,  stared,  and  used  sundry  con¬ 
tortions  of  the  body,  which  gave 
**  dreadful  note  of  preparation”  to  the 
venerable  Mrs.  Woods,  who  now 
stood  aghast !  He  ran  at  her  with  all 
the  fury  of  a  “  cubless  tigress,”  and 
seizing  the  lady,  would  have  sacrificed 
her  upon  the  spot,  had  not  his  friends 
and  the  passengers  interfered.  Eady 
was  then  locked  up,  and  it  was  two 
days  before  he  recovered  his  gravity  of 
deportment.  His  friends,  however, 
believe  that  he  is  now  negatively  re¬ 
stored,  and  permit  him  to  go  at  large. 
He  has  not  since  shewn  signs  of  rage, 
but  employs  himself  in  writing  and 
printing  strangely  worded  hand-bills. 
We  think  his  malady  at  present  is 
atrabilious. 

Further  Particulars. 

We  stop  the  press  to  state,  that 

Eady  yesterday  called  upon  - 

of - ,  to  consult  him, 

them ,  or  it,  on  the  construction  of  a 
new  quack-hill.  Here  he  found 

Dr.  • - ,  Dr.  - ,  and 

Mr.  - - ,  in  previous  conference 

with - .  Being 

all  professional  gentlemen,  the  mat¬ 
ter  was  immediately  discussed  ;  the 
41 New  London  Bridge  Bill ,”  above 
quoted, was  finally  agreed  upon,  with 

this  reserve,  that  Mr. - should 

have  the  privilege  of  affixing  his  own 
name  to  the  second  edition,  and 
thus  continue  it  to  the  twenty  first, 
so  as  to  carry  with  it  an  equal  de¬ 
gree  of  popularity  and  respectability 
with  his  44  /Egis  of  Life.”  All 
went  on  smoothly,  until,  (as  in  the 

case  of  Mrs.  Woods)  Dr.  - , 

Dr.  - -,  and  Mr.  - ,  all 

in  one  breath,  unhappily  mentioned 
the 44  libels"  in  the  Medical  Ad¬ 
viser.  Eady  immediately,  as  be¬ 
fore,  became  outrageous, — sprung 

upon  B - ,  fastened  his  canine 

dentals  upon  the  Doctor's  deltoid 
muscle,  where  he  continued  to  keep 
his  hold,  in  spite  of  the  united  ex¬ 
ertions  of  F -  and  G - , 

to  detach  him  from  the  German 
gentleman. 

All  was  uproar !  What  was  to  be 


done  ? — a  moment  lost  and  all  were 

bitten  !  F - was  prompt, — 

his  right  fist  flew7  into  the  <4  lug  ”  of 
the  mordacious  Doctor,  and  paralysed 
his  maxillaries;  down  he  fell — 

senseless — powerless - frothing. — 

Dr. - ,  who  is  a  rising  young 

man,  and  always  has  his  eye  to  the 

monish ,  led  off  B - from  the 

field,  like  the  good  Samaritan  (with 
this  little  difference  from  the  -simile, 
that  he  expected  to  be  paid  for  his 
philanthropy)  for  the  purpose  of 

dressing  his  wounds.  C - was 

now  left  alone  with  the  patient , 

Eady.  Although  Mr.  C - is  a 

man  of  strong  nerves,  and  the  pro¬ 
fessed  corrector  of  44  nervous  debili¬ 
ty  f  he  gave  evident  signs  of  anxiety 
on  finding  himself  left  alone  with 
Eady.  Horror  became  the  climax 
of  his  feelings,  for  the  patient  re¬ 
covered  his  physical  powers,  and 
with  them  his  rage.  The  door  was 
shut! — at  him  he  ran — down  fell 

C - ,  Eady  on  top,  his  canine 

teeth  firmly  in- viced  in  the  glutei 
muscles  of  the  prostrate  Doctor. 
Roar  follows  roar — Tom  !  John  ! 
Kitty!  William!  Sally!  Betty! 
Jane! — What  a  critical  situation  for 
a  respectable  surgeon  and  a  rnember 
of  the  College !  He  must  be  re¬ 
leased — he  was ;  but  how  ?  Two  of 

Mr. - ’s  patients  wiio  happened 

to  be  in  the  anti-room,  hearing  the 
noise,  burst  in  the  door,  and  by  the 
effect  of  united  and  repeated  thumps 
succeeded  in  detacliing  the  prostrate 
pair  from  each  other.  Eady  wras 
instantly  secured,  and  tied  up  ;  and 

C - dreading  the  loss  of  blood, 

hastened  to  find  the  philanthropic 

F - .  But  bad  he  waited  for 

that  gentleman  to  stop  the  hemor¬ 
rhage,  he  might  have  bled  to  death, 

for  both  he  and  B - ,  on  hearing 

the  second  attack,  ran  off;  he  there¬ 
fore  was  obliged  to  apply  to  his 
partners. 

Latest  Intelligence. 

We  lament  to  state,  that  since  the 

late  bite ,  Mr. - -  has  shewn 

symptoms  of  Dr.  Eady’s  disease. 
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MEDICAL  TALK  OF  THE  DAY. 


Mr.  O'  Callaghan. — A  long  debate 
has  taken  place  at  the  Surrey  Ses¬ 
sions  upon  the  food,  air,  and  exer¬ 
cise  allowed  this  gentleman  during 
his  confinement,  which  tended  pow¬ 
erfully  to  establish,  in  the  public 
mind,  a  confirmation  of  the  unjusti¬ 
fiable  rigour  which  was  practised 
upon  him.  Mr.  Holme  Sumner, 
as  usual,  stood  up,  not  coolly  and 
magisterially  to  justify  the  con¬ 
duct  of  his  brethren,  but  to  cast 
an  imputation  upon  Mr.  O’C.  as 
mean  as  it  was  impotent.  When 
it  was  stated  that  Mr.  O’C.  was 


of  the  theatrical  profession,  Mr. 
Worthy  H.  Sumner  suddenly  inter¬ 
rupted,  and  said,  “ player ”  you  mean, 
player ,  player  /  He  was,  however, 
put  down,  as  he  usually  is,  by  one 
of  the  magistrates  applying  the  ap¬ 
pellation  “  player  ”  to  the  venerated 
names  of  Garrick  and  Kemble.  When 
public  bodies  have  such  men  as 
Sumner  to  defend  them,  they  must 
get  into  disgrace.  He  is  a  silly 
fellow. 

Death  of  the  King  and  Queen  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands. — The  wet 
weather,  was,  in  all  probability,  the 
cause  of  this  royal  couples’  death  ; 
the  damp  atmosphere  acting  upon  the 
lungs,  already  predisposed  to  inflam¬ 
mation  by  the  change  of  tempera¬ 
ture,  exerted  a  strong  degree  ©f  action 
in  the  blood  vessels,  and  nothing 
but  copious  bleeding  and  blisters, 
could  have  saved  their  lives ;  but  while 
the  dampness  of  the  atmosphere 
continued,  no  medical  treatment 
could  avail. 


.NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  B.  C.  of  Upminster,  should  take  a  fable-spoonful  of  the  decoction 
of  bark,  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  every  morning  ;  and  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  day,  two  drachms  of  Hie  tincture  ofKenna,  with  one  of  the 
tincture  of  cardomoms — warm  hath,  also,  once  a  week.  We  should  he 
glad  to  hear  from  him  in  a  fortnight. 

Oust.  Ad.  B— — r,  should  continue  his  present  plan,  as  he  lias  found 
relief — his  disease  we  trust  will  soon  yield.  Let  him  take  in  addition  to 
his  other  medicines,  two  drachms  of  tincture  of  bark,  in  a  bottle  of  soda- 
water,  every  day  for  awhile.  We  would  have  written  to  Edinburgh,  but, 
the  letter  might  not  have  reached  him,  as  we  could  not  keep  to  time. 

Mary  ^  Z.  Z.  should  send  an  address,  and  she  will  have  advice. 

R.  T.  G.  H.  should  continue  his  medicines. — We  are  glad  to  find  him 
better. 

C.  M.  C. — Take  one  grain  of  opium  at  night,  when  the  tooth-ache  comes 
on — there  is  a  topical  application  in  the  “  Medical  Adviser.’’’ 

H.  R. — Hydrophobia  shall  be  treated  on,  perhaps,  in  next  Number. 

C.  D.  takes  too  large  a  dose — it  should  be  so  proportioned  as  to  procure 
only  one  motion  daily. 

An  Observer  is  informed,  that  we  still  are  ready. 

Eliza  L.  should  continue  her  medicine — she  sleeps  too  much — we  shall 
be  glad  to  hear  from  her  as  soon  as  convenient. 

Opium  Eater  should  eat  no  more. 

A.  L.  M.  may  now  consider  himself  well. 

A  Druggist.— We  mean  to  write  upon  the  subject. 

Bather  shall  soon  have  our  opinion  on  salt-water  bathing. 

Many  favours  have  come  to  hand. 

Communications  (Post  Paid)  to  be  sent  to  the  Editor,  at  the  Publishers.  Lon¬ 
don:  Printed  and  published  by  KNIGHT  and  LACEY,  55,  Paternoster- 

Row.  Sold. also  by  John  Sutherland,  Edinburgh;  M.  Ogle,  Glasgow ; 

and  T.  Webb,  Dublin.  7 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PLATE. 


■J  the  Alps,  the  humane  inhabit* 
its  have  dogs  of  a  large  size  trained 
search  for  those  unhappy  travel¬ 
ers,  which  may  have  fallen  into  the 
iow,  and  are  unable  to  extricate 
lemselves.  These  dogs  go  out 
oue,  with  a  bottle  of  brandy,  or 
her  cordial,  tied  around  their  neck, 
ul  prowl  about  in  search  of  (he 
VOL.  II. 


helpless  traveller,  and  when  they 
find  him,  they  shew  the  most  lively 
signs  of  anxiety  to  relieve  him  ;  to 
use  the  words  of  an  enlightened 
critic,  (hey  speak  by  motion.  Our 
Plate  of  this  Number  represents  a 
child  on  the  back  of  one  of  these 
dogs,  just  returned  from  his  hospi¬ 
table  duty,  and  entering  the  equally 
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hospitable  mansion.  It  is  a  re- 
..  markable  fact,  that  these  dogs' have 
been  known,  when  they  found  tra¬ 
vellers  insensible,  to  open  their 
mouths  with  theirs, and  breathe  into 
them,  until  the  heat  thus  communi¬ 
cated  had  the  effect  of  restoring 
animation.  We  shall  shortly  give 
an  article  on  resuscitation. 


RULES  FOR  BATHING. 

Don’t  go  into  the  water  while  in  a 
heat. 

If  you  bathe  for  health,  merely 
immerse  yourself  in  the  water,  and 
then  come  out. 

Dry-rub  yourself  with  a  coarse 
towel,  so  as  to  circulate  the  blood 
on  the  surface  of  the  body. 

Dry  your  hair  well. 

Don’t  exercise  after  such  bathing; 
but  if  you  have  incautiously  staid 
in  so  long  as  to  make  you  chilly, 
then  take  a  tittle  brandy,  and  walk 
smartly. 

If  you  merely  immerse  yourself, 
you  may  go  into  the  water  at  any 
time  of  the  day.  We  think  the  heat 
of  the  day  the  best  time  for  bathing. 
The  contrary  is  laid  dowq  almost 
universally,  but  we  oppose  it,  on 
this  principle,  that  in  the  heat  of 
summer  the  body  requires  its  tem¬ 
perature  lowered ;  after  such  bath¬ 
ing,  however,  it  would  be  well  to 
either  sit  in  The  shade  or  lay  down 
upon  the  bed.  In  very  hot  weather, 
we  think  an  immersion  immediate¬ 
ly  before  bed-time  good,  as  you  will 
sleep  cooler  and  better  ;  but  then 
the  hair,  if  wet,  must  be  well  dried. 

Salt  water  is  better  than  fresh  ; 
however,  fresh  is  better  than  none. 

Don’t  remain  long  stripped  before 
bathing. 


FOOD. 


Among  those  subjects  which  im¬ 
mediately  relate  to  health,  there  is 
no  one  more  important,  or  less  re¬ 
garded  by  individuals,  than  their 
aliment.  It  is  a  mistaken  notion, 
that  one  person  requires  an  animal 
diet,  and  another,  whose  avocation 
and  habits  are  different,  a  vegetable 
regimen  ;  many  of  the  diseases  ori¬ 


ginating  in  dyspepsia,  *  the  great 
f  endemic  of  the;  northern  states,  are 
induced  by  a  habit  of  living  too  ex¬ 
clusively  upon  a  few  articles  of  food, 
most  of  which  are  animal.  Nature 
intended  that  man  should  subsist 
upon  the  variety  of  bounties  with 
which  sheilas  so  liberally  replenish¬ 
ed  the  earth,  and  constituted  his 
system  in  a  manner  suitable  to 
partake,  almost  indiscriminately,  of 
whatever  is  agreeable  to  his  palate  ; 
and  the  injurious  effects  of  many 
articles  of  diet  are  to  be  attributed, 
not  so  much  to  their  peculiar  na¬ 
ture,  as  to  the  refinements  of  cook¬ 
ery.  Although  the  roast  beef  of 
England  has  become  the  magnum 
bonum  of  a  good  dinner,  in  this 
country,  the  too  great  freedom  and 
frequency  with  which  it  is  used  al¬ 
ready  begins  to  affect  the  constitu¬ 
tions  of  the  opulent,  by  those  pecu¬ 
liar  disorders  which  have  been  en¬ 
tailed  on  the  descendants  of  the 
high-bred  families  of  Great  Britain. 
The  gout  was  once  a  stranger  in 
New  England,  but  the  luxury  of 
modern  days  is  preparing  (he  way 
for  a  train  of  constitutional  irregu¬ 
larities,  which  future  generations 
can  only  regret,  while  they  suffer 
its  inflictions.  To  live  long,  live 
simply. 

It  is  true  that  animal  food  con¬ 
tains  a  greater  portion  of  nutriment, 
ill  a  given  quantity,  than  vegetables, 
and  in  a  proper  state  of  preparation, 
it  is  almost  adapted  for  the  imme¬ 
diate  action  of  (he  absorbents  of  the 
chylo-poetic  viscera;  but  the  di¬ 
gestive  functions  of  the  human 
system  become  premat  urely  exhaust¬ 
ed  by  constant  action,  and  the  whole 
system  eventually  sinks  under  great, 
or  uninterrupted  excitement.  If 
plain  animal  food  were  taken  but 
once  a  day,  and  men  would  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  various  ragouts,  with 
which  modern  tables  are  so  abund¬ 
antly  furnished,  wholesome  vege¬ 
tables  and  pure  wafer,  or  a  weak 
fermented  beverage,  for  the  more 
deleterious  potations  of  distilled 
liquors,  we  should  see  health  walk¬ 
ing  in  the  paths  that  are  now  crowd¬ 
ed  with  the  bloated  victims  of  vo- 

*  One  of  the  most  clear  cases  of  this  kind,  i.* 
in  an  early  Number  of  the  “  Medical  Adviser. 
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lupluous  appetite.  Millions  ofGen- 
toos  have  lived  to  an  advanced  age, 
without  having  tasted  of  any  thing 
that  ever  possessed  life,  and  been 
wholly  free  from  a  chain  of  mala¬ 
dies,  which  have  scourged  every 
civilized  nation  on  the  globe;  the 
wandering  Arabs,  who  have  tra® 
versed  the  barren  deserts  of  Sahara, 
subsisting  on  the  scanty  pittance  of 
'milk  from  the  half-famished  camel 
that  carried  them,  have  seen  two 
hundred  years  roll  round  without  a 
day  of  sickness. 

The  temperature  of  our  food  is  an 
exceedingly  important  considera¬ 
tion..  We  are  accustomed  to  take  it 
too  warm,  forgetful  of  the  fact,  that 
artificial  heat  destroys  the  muscular 
tone  of  the  stomach,  vitiates  its  se¬ 
cretions  and  its  physical  powers, 
and  induces  painful  and  dangerous 
diseases  of  the  liver.  Let  us  take, 
then,  another  hint  from  the  children 
of  nature,  who  subsist  on  aliment  of 
a  temperature  no  higher  than  that 
of  their  own  bodies,  and  who  are 
generally  hardy  and  long-lived,  un¬ 
til  the  simplicity  of  their  habits  is 
intercepted  by  the  adoption  of  the 
vices  brought  among  them  by  the 
civilised  invaders  of  their  native 
forests. 


THE  ART  OF  INVIGORATING 
AND  PROLONGING  LIFE. 


The  following  is  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  usual  method'of  training  persons 
for  Athletic  Exercises,  which  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  perfect,  approbation  of  Mr. 
J.  Jackson,  the  well  knowm  teacher  of 
sparring,  and  that  of  several  profes¬ 
sors  and  experienced  amateurs. 

The  alimentary  canal  is  cleansed 
by  an  emetic,  and  then  two  or  three 
purgatives. 

They  are  directed  to  eat  beef  and 
mutton — rather  under ,  than  over¬ 
done,  and  without  either  seasoning  or 
sauce — broils  are  preferred  to  either 
roasts  or  boils , — and  stale  bread  or 
biscuit. 

Neither  veal,  lamb,  pork,  fish, 
milk,  butter,  cheese,  puddings,  pastry, 
or  vegetables  are  allowed. 

Beef  and  mutton  only  (fresh,  not 
saltpd)  are  ordered;  but  we  believe 


this  restriction  is  seldom  entirely  sub¬ 
mitted  to. 

Nothing  tends  more  to  renovate  the 
constitution,  than  a  temporary  retire¬ 
ment  to  the  country. 

The  necessity  of  breathing  a  pure 
air,  and  the  strictest  temperance,  are 
uniformly  and  absolutely  insisted 
upon  by  all  trainers;  the  striking  ad¬ 
vantages  resulting  therefrom,  we  have 
heard  as  universally  acknowledged  by 
those  who  have  been  trained. 

Mild  liome-brewed  ale  is  recom¬ 
mended  for  drink,  about  three  pints 
per  day,  taken  with  breakfast  and  din¬ 
ner,  and  a  little  at  supper,  not  in  large 
draughts,  but  by  mouthfuls,  alternate¬ 
ly  with  your  food. 

Stale  beer  often  disturbs  delicate 
bowels— if  your  palate  warns  you 
that  rriah  liquor  is  inclined  to  be 
hard,  neutralize  it  with  a  little  carbo¬ 
nate  of  potash;  that  good  sound 
beer,  which  is  neither  nauseous  from 
its  newness,  nor  noxious  from  its 
staleness,  is  in  unison  with  the  ani¬ 
mating  diet  of  animal  food,  which 
we  are  recommending  as  the  most 
effective  antidote  to  debility,  &c.  ex¬ 
perience  has  sufficiently  proved. — 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  com¬ 
bination  of  the  tonic  power  of  the 
hop,  and  the  nourishment  of  the 
malt  is  much  more  invigorating  than 
any  simple  vinous  spirit,  but  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  obtaining  it  good,  ready 
brewed,  and  the  trouble  of  brewing  is 
so  great,  that  happy  are  they  w  ho  are 
contented  wfith  good  toast  and  water 
as  a  diluent  to  solid  food,  and  a  few 
glasses  of  wine  as  a  finishing  “  bonne  - 
douched ’ 

1’hose  who  do  not  like  beer — --are 
allowed  wine  and  water — red  wine  is 
preferred  to  white,  and  not  more  than 
half  a  pint,  (i.  e.  eight  ounces),  or  four 
common  sized  wine  glasses,  after 
dinner — none  after  supper — nor  any 
spirits,  however  diluted. 

Eight  hours  Sleep  are  necessary — 
hut  this  is  generally  left  to  the  previous 
habits  of  the  person ;  those  who  take 
active  exercise  require  adequate  rest. 

Breakfast  upon  meat  at'eight  o’clock 
— Dinner  at  two — supper  is  not  ad¬ 
vised,  but  they  may  have  a  little  bit 
of  cold  meat  about  eight  o’clock,  and 
take  a  walk  after,  between  that  time 
and  ten,  when  ffiey  goto  bed. 
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The  time  requisite  to  screw  a  man 
up  to  his  fullest  strength ,  depends 
upon  his  previous  habits  and  age.  In 
the  vigour  of  life,  between  20  and  35, 
a  month  or  two  is  generally  suffi¬ 
cient  : — more  or  less,  according  as  he 
is  older,  and  as  his  previous  habits  have 
been  in  opposition  to  the  above  sys¬ 
tem. 

The  first,  the  period  of  preparation 
from  our  birth,  till  about  our  21st 
year,  when  the  body  has  generally 
attained  the  acme  of  expansion : — 
till  then,  a  continual  and  copious  sup¬ 
ply  of  Chyle  is  necessary,  not  only 
to  keep  our  machinery  in  repair,  but 
to  furnish  material  for  the  increase 
of  it. 

The  second,  from  21  to  42,  the 
period  of  active  usefulness  ;  during 
which,  nothing  more  is  wanted,  than 
to  restore  the  daily  waste,  occasioned 
by  the  actions  of  the  vital  and  animal 
functions. 

“  The  shooting  tubes 
Drink  all  the  blood  the  toiling  heart 
could  pour, 

Insatiate  ;  when  full  grown,  they  crave  no 
more 

Than  what  repairs  their  daily  waste.” 

Armstrong. 

The  third,  the  period  of  decline  ; 
this  comes  on  and  proceeds  with  more 
or  less  celerity,  according  to  the  ori¬ 
ginal  strength  of  the  constitution,  and 
the  economy  with  which  it  has  been 
managed  during  the  second  period. 
(Age  is  a  relative  term, — one  man  is  as 
old  at  40  as  another  is  at  60) :  but  after 
42,  the  most  vigorous  become  gra¬ 
dually  more  passive — and  after  63, 
pretty  nearly  quite  so. 

The  teeth  are  renewed  at  the  7th  year. 

Puberty  arrives  at  twice  seven — 14. 

Full  stature  at  three  times  seven — 2 1 . 

The  vigour  of  growth  at  four  times 
seven — 28. 

The  greatest  vigour  of  body  and 
mind  at  five  times  seven — 35. 

The  commencement  of  decay  at  six 
times  seven — 42. 

General  decay,  and  decrease  of 
energy,  at  seven,  times  seven — 49. 

Old  age  at  eight  times  seven — -56. 

And  the  grand  climacteric  of  the 
ancients  at  nine  times  seven — 63. 


FRENCH  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE. 
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HOPITAL  DES  VENERIENS. 

Loch  Hospital. 

The  patients  were  all  in  bed  during- 
our  visits.  Those  who  were  affect¬ 
ed  by  chancres,  buboes,  eruptions  or 
ulcers  in  the  throat,  never  employed 
mercurial  ointment  by  friction,  but 
all  (with  the  exception  of  those  who 
were  approaching  to  a  state  of  con¬ 
valescence,  and  in  whose  case  the 
use  of  mercury  was  altogether  sus¬ 
pended)  swallowed  their  sudorific 
draught ,  or  the  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  num¬ 
ber  of  patients,  there  was  but  a 
small  proportion  of  secondary  cases, 
and  three  or  four  cases  of  eruptions, 
one  of  which  covered  the  whole  face 
of  the  female  patient  affected  by  it, 
and  also  her  arms  and  hands;  her 
complexion  was  copper-coloured.  In 
this  case  the  good  effects  of  the  sub¬ 
dimate  were  almost  instantly  dis¬ 
covered.  Two  other  females,  the 
former  whose  nose  was  partly  eaten 
away  by  ulceration,  and  the  latter 
by  loss  of  the  palate,  were  supplied 
only  with  Hie  sublimate. 

The  patients  in  general  appeared 
gay  and  lively  ;  none  of  them  com¬ 
plained  of  swollen  testicles,  or  ex¬ 
cessive  salivation. 

Those  who  had  incipient  symp¬ 
toms  of  the  disease,  and  complained 
of  soreness  of  the  mouth,  took  only 
half  a  dose  of  the  sublimate,  and  in 
some  cases  ceased  the  use  of  it. 

We  did  not  observe  any  topical 
application  on  chancres.  The  ul¬ 
cers,  which  corroded  the  lips  of  one 
female  patient,  were  touched  over 
with  antimonial  butter, or  ointment. 
It  was  by  caustic  that  almost  all  tiie 
buboes  were  opened.  One  young  girl 
had  an  eruption  over  her  eye-lid 
of  the  size  of  a  crown-piece,  yet 
there  was  not  another  venereal 
symptom.  AL  Cuilerier  (the  ne¬ 
phew)  remarked  to  us,  that  it  was 
a  doubtful  case;  in  that  stage,  there¬ 
fore,  he  would  not  venture  to  recom¬ 
mend  a  treatment  of  the  corrosive 
sublimate. 

The  wards,  t lie  linen,  in  short 
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every  department  of  the  hospital  is 
"e  l  administered  for  the  health 

■and  comfort  of  the  patients.  Uhl 
great  consolation  to  those  who  may 
unfoi innately  be  ;afecte(j  jt)  y 

oxions  disease,  that  they  ca„  re- 

t  .Ted°foarSHUeS*erdr  as-v,l‘U1’ 

n  ffenenl  fi  ,  exposure;  for 
-iJ  t  ‘hr°ugbout  the  provin- 
la  1  wpitals  of  France  under  the 
nper-intendence  of  the  holy  sister 

r 'rejected  l‘"llaPPJ; Parent  /totally 
gtected,  from  tins  humane  re l in';. 

mfferin/f’ 1 1*1  'fle  more  severe  the 

lent  STI,ihe  grea‘er  the  a(one- 
ent  |  he  poor  wretch  mav  in 

«e  interval,  from  absolute  n eject 

Jtmiely  perish.  These  veiled  an 

rWrl?6"'  '0  f°rgef  that  ‘kastitu  js 
ty  h®*”?™  °Pe"  t0  attack  L  a 
y  /nan  in  a  convent ;  and  that 

:  ari  y  te]ls  ns  to  forget  all  errors 
'  ieu  die  suffering  victim  claims  our 
distance  and  protection. 

.ned  Z7'  °f  Jhe  hosP;(al  is 
ned  the  Infirmary  Ward  ” 

rTas  weir^l"6  al'vays  se,,f 

t  ’  VfVcl!  jLS  th°se  who  may,  in 
i  ideJlt I'®  m?nt’  f°r  one  disease. 

kidentally  contract  another.  Du- 
■g  that  interval,  we  observed  (hat 

pended.1  Was  altogether 

’here  is  also  another  ward  parti¬ 
ally  set  apart  for  lying-in-wo- 
hm  fee  ted  with  venereal  com¬ 
ats.  lie  cannot  avoid  here 

tive't”  h”  Particular  points, 

ttve  to  this  Lock  Hospital.  In 

1st  place,  the  almost  exclusive 
f  corrosn-e  sublimate,  and  then 
raa  l  proportion  that  exists  be- 
"  '  secondary  cases,  and 

(Xampies  of  confirmed  syphilis. 
tI,ls  reason,  t he  farm*,.  iJu . i, 
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fi,,-  /  —  ^umaiea  syphilis. 
s  icason,  the  former  is  hardly 

«  m  Engird,  and  few  persons 
(e  disposed  to  substantiate  the 


PRISMS  OF  HIPPOCRATES 

rc.n nf! - -  -r- 


(CoqtirmedTrom  page  54.) 


CRITICAL  DAYS. 

•  the  fits  and  kinds  of  dis- 
the  season  of  the  year  and 

Te's'J'7  °J  the  alteration  of 
^  of  the  fit  s  return,  whether 

every  „t|lcr  <|ay,  ol.  after  # 


long  interval,  will  shew  the  sham 
invasion  „r  extremities  of  the* 

Hmt  ,/  s«,ns  are  taken  from 

wards  af'if  Whi?h,  appear  afte>- 
if  fni/r  Slck  of  a  Pleurisy  • 

*  rp  ‘l  ?  aPpear  presently  in 

cti  fhTP0ftbedisease’  H  de- 

f  .  e'  t“e  dlsea™  to  be  short ;  but 

anfe  of  T1’  (l,e  contin"- 

,  •  *  j  tlle  dlsease  :  moreover 

uiines  and  excrements  of  the  bellv’ 

dlseasTvWn’  deClare  whether  the 
short  or  Io„gPr°Ve  ^  ®  difficiUt, 

of  dfOK'  As  tbis  ‘Hseovers  (he  times 

orde  Tel’  S?  ho'v  diet  >uust  be 
oiaered  therein.  Now  there  aiv> 

rieht/Ti  Tjereb7  lliet  lnay  he 
i,;”t  •'  oi  dered,  viz.  first,  by  the 

story  „f  t  le  disease  ;  that  isuhen 

the  disease  is  known  to  be  come  to 

its  greatest  strength  ‘  discovered  bv 

tlte  species  of  thedisease  Tffllctin/ 

state  and  v”5  °f  Z  year’  {rom 
Mate  and  vicissitude  of  the  periods 

nd  from  the  epiphenomick  signs* 

The  second  is,  we  note  the  streS 

13.  15.  Pa  y’  °f  W,lieh  aphorism 
Ed.  Good. 

Hip  in  whomsoever  a  crisis 

fi tPisateA ’’  <ht  night  before  the 
,  ’  .  tedious  j  but  the  night  fol 

lowing  is  commonly  more  efsy.  ‘ 

LooK;  In  observing  the  si/ns  of 
concoction,  take  along  with  the 
vehemency  of  symptoms,  tlfat  y„u 

nostied  thei  more  certain  Prog- 
nostiek,  for  when  the  combat  be- 

tneen  nature  and  the  disease  begins 

atedyT)mS  “if6  chkBy  cxSpe-’ 
idled.  I  he  aphorism  shews  the 

crises  ^entS  and  C011sequent  of  a 

Ed.  True.  ' 

.  Acute  diseases  are  iudoed 

m  fourteen  days.  Ju«gea 

Co°k.  The  fourteenth  is  the  end 
changl 

thiilan^hot^umours  °f 

Ep.  Not  true. 

Hip.  The  fourth  is  the  index  of 
the  seventh;  the  eighth  jf  the* 
beg,n;;"'g  of  the  second  se/entf, 
also  the  eleventh  is  f0  be  consi! 

Ih/'  ’  l0‘!i  'l  ‘S  ,,le  Ihfi'th  day  of 

second  week.  And  again/the 
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seventh  is  to  be  observed,  because 
it  is  the  fourth  from  the  fourteenth, 
and  the  seventh  from  the  eleventh. 

Cook.  The  third  of  the  principal 
days  is  the  twentieth,  which  is  the 
seventh  from  the  fourteenth,  the 
fourteenth  being  here  numbered; 
for  it  is  the  last  of  the  second  week, 
and  the  first  of  the  third,  as  this 
aphorism  informs  us ;  only  some 
part  of  the  crisis  may  take  up  some 

part  of  the  one-and-twentieth  day. 

Hip.  We  ought  not  to  be  too 

confident  if  an  acute  disease  slacken 
without  any  reason,  neither  much 
fear  those  diseases  which  happen 
without  reason ;  for  most  part  o 
them  are  uncertain,  and  do  not 

usually  last  long. 

Cook.  For  if  it  slacken  without 

reason,  it  threatens  a  relapse and 
if  it  come  without  reason,  it  is  not 
much  to  be  feared;  for  it  will  tall, 
having  no  good  foundation. 

Hip.  To  be  one’s  self,  and  well 
disposed  to  things  offered,  is  good  ; 
but  the  contrary  is  had. 

Cook.  Because  the  natural  {acui¬ 
ty,  and  its  subservient  parts,  espe¬ 
cially  the  ventricle,  is  well  disposed, 
or  in  a  pretty  good  plight. 

Ed.  The  above  three,  wrong. 

Hip.  Diseases  in  children  do  lor 
the  most  part  attain  to  their  crisis, 
some  at  forty,  some  in  seven 
months,  some  in  seven  yeais,  some 
wheu  they  come  to  ripe  age ;  but 
those  which  shall  continue,  longer, 
and  shall  not  be  dissolved  m  men- 
children,  when  they  come  to  about 
fourteen  years,  or  fifteen  ;  and  m 
girls,  when  their  courses  breax  tenth, 
use  to  last  a  long  time ;  but  it  is 
otherwise  in  those  elder.  . 

Cook.  It  is  to  be  understood  ot 
those  new-born,  those  that  tooth, 
and  such  diseases  that  come  not 
from  diet,  or  faults  of  the  belly. 
Those  after  forty  days  are  fevers, 
cough,  inflammation  of  the  navel. 
Those  of  seven  months  are  unequa 
quartans,  diarrhoeas,  pains  of  the 
teeth.  Those  of  seven  years,  epilep¬ 
sies;  of  ripe  age,  ill  colour.  In 
girls,  epilepsies,  it  they  dissolve  not, 
then  they  endure  to  the  end  of  BR¬ 
ED.  Not  true. 


voluntarily,  it  is  not  absurd  ;  but  i» 
not  voluntarily,  it  is  absurd. 

Cook.  Those  are  called  volun¬ 
tary  which  proceed  from  manifest 
and  external  causes.,  as  sadness, 
(met,  and  sometimes  joy,  which  are 
not  dangerous ;  but  involuntary 
ones  are  either  caused  by  the  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  eyes,  or  sharp 
defluxions ;  and  these  are  also  out 
of  danger,  or  they  proceed  troma 
critical  perturbation,  anil  do  moefly 
presage  a  crisis  from  flux  of  Mood, 
which  also  threaten  no  danger  ;  and 
these  are  known  by  preceding  signs 
of  concoction,  and  absence  ot  baa 
symptoms.  Or  lastly.  They  arise 
from  resolution  of  the  retentiv 
faculty,  which  is  in  the  corner  and 
other  parts  of  the  eye,  and  these  ait 

naught,  and  distinguished  from  the 

re«t  by  the  cavity  and  extenuation 
of  the  eyes,  and  other  symptoms 
which  necessarily  accompany  them, 
Ed.  Cook  is  sublimely  obscure. 


Hip.  If  a  sick  person  s  eyes,m  le¬ 
vers  or  other  diseases,  drop  tears 


ON  CHEERFULNESS  AS  CON 
DUCIVE  TO  HEALTH. 

So  many  and  varied  are  the  evil: 
incident  to  man,  that  oftentimes  h 
is  so  much  depressed,  that  all  th 
kindness  and  attention,  whicl 
friends  may  lavish,  is  frequent! 
employed  in  vain,  and  rendere 
useless  by  the  gloomy  apprehension 
of  the  afflicted,  who  imagine  nc 
thing  can  redeem  them  from  tb 
unpleasant  circumstances  in  wine 

they  may  be  placed.  The  loss  < 
wealth,  they  suppose  they  _  ca 
never  recover;  for  the  death  < 
valued  and  esteemed  friends  the 
weep,  as  though  their  very  tea 
could  restore  them  again  to  life 
and  in  whatever  form  evil  nu 
assail,  they  are  sure  to  sink  m 
the  most  gloomy  despondency, 
hopeless  and  forlorn,  as  wou 
leave  a  spectator  to  imagine,  the 
cares  were  above  whatever  morn 
knew,  which  will  render  their  co 
dition  worse,  by  adding  to  the 
acute  anguish,  the  horrors  ot  d( 
pair ;  thus  is  it  with  them,  m  t 
every  day  occurrences  of  life,  wb 
anything  like  difficulty,  or  tn 
obstructs  their  wishes  and  desigi 
_ lin refill  tn  <he  mi' 


OuSU  uuis  - 

nor  is  it  alone  hurtful  to  (lie  run 
but  equally  so  to  the  bony,  wh 
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can  never  be  in  a  healthful  state, 
under  undue  grief,  and  habitual 
lowness  of  spirits,  which  as  certain¬ 
ly  injures  the  body,  as  well  as  dis¬ 
ease  ;  for  no  maxim  is  more  true, 
than  that  cheerfulness  of  mind  and 
serenity  of  spirit,  is  highly  essential 
to  the  vigorous  enjoymeutof  health. 
How  often  do  avo  observe,  those 
who  seem  to  banish  all  care  from 
their  minds,  who  meet  Avhat- 
cver  may  occur  witli  so  much 
complacency,  as  though  it  seems 
not  in  any  measure  to  concern 
them  ;  enjoy,  almost  invariably 
health,  and  consequently  every 
blessing  it  affords  ;  not  that  we 
would  encourage  a  thoughtless  in¬ 
difference  to  the  passing  concerns  of 
life,  but  Ave  would  deprecate  that 
undue,  habitual  sorrow,  which  will 
admit  of  no  comfort,  hear  of  no  mi¬ 
tigating  balm  ;  who  shrink  from 
society,  and  in  solitude  do  but  in¬ 
crease  their  misery,  and  mourn  and 
Aveep,  till  their  exhausted  natures 
sink  beneath  its  A\7eight,  until, 
perhaps,  Hie  silent  tomb  engulphs 
their  persons,  and  their  cares, 
within  its  narroAv  bounds  ;  and 
thus  prevent  the  joys  Avhicli  after 
life  might  have  in  store,  to  bless 
their  lot ;  depriving,  too,  their 
friends  of  the  pleasures  of  rejoicing, 
as  wel  1  as  weeping  with  them.  How 
many  by  their  mental  anguish  do 
more  harm,  than  a  proper  controul 
over  their  affections  might  have 
done  good.  To  those  who  value 
health,  (and  avIio  does  not  ?)  Ave 
would  earnestly  recommend  them 
to  encourage  a  cheerful  disposition, 
a  frame  of  mind  composed  and 
easy;  alike  avoiding  an  extreme 
of  care-AAorn  solicitude,  or  a 
giddy  gaiety,  and  thoughtlessness  : 
temperance  and  moderation,  in 
every  thing  is  no  bad  rule,  and 
tho^e  who  follow  it  can  never  bo  far 
from  AA'hat  is  right.  Why  should 
persons  be  always  repining,  for  ever 
fretful,  have  they  not  good  tilings 
to  be  thankful  for,  as  Avell  as  evils 
to  deplore  ;  for  so  united  are  they, 
as  to  follow  each  other,  and  to  for¬ 
get  the  beneficial,  and  remember 
only  the  distressing,  is  surely  not 
the  part  of  wise  men  ;  let  them  place 
the  one  against  the  other,  balance 


them  as  fairly  as  they  can,  and  ge¬ 
nerally  will  they  iind  the  ,  good 
preponderates  ;  and  should  it,  per¬ 
chance,  be  otherwise,  why  should 
they  by  dwelling  on  fatalities,  make 
them  more  numerous  by  unavail¬ 
ing  grief:  AA'iiich  cannot  fail  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  fretful  and  irritable  disposi¬ 
tion,  which  tends  to  Aveaken  the 
body,  induce  a  train  of  nervous 
complaints,  and  finally,  loads  the 
body  with  disorders,  which  possibly 
it  may  be  beyond  the  poAver  of 
medicine  to  restore  to  its  native  vi¬ 
gour.  This  is  no  imaginary  or  im¬ 
probable  result,  for  so  united  and 
dependant  is  the  body,  on  the  stfite 
of  tiie  mind,  that  when  the  one  .  is 
under  any  excitement,  the  other  is 
as  assuredly  likely  to  be  affected 
thereby  ;  for  where  body  and  soul 
is  in  so  close  an  union  as  in  man, 
Avhere  exists  the  improbability  of 
their  mutual  action  ?  Let,  then, 
those  prone  to  indulge  in  griefs  and 
“  cankering  smarts,”  take  heed  lest 
by  unwarranted  distress,  they  in¬ 
jure  their  health,  and  destroy  their 
peace  of  mind  ;  thus,  probably, 
putting  it  beyond  their  power  to  reap 
during  succeeding  years,  the  bles¬ 
sings  which  unjustifiable  sorrow 
has  precluded  visiting  them  ;  which, 
for  aught  they  Ivuoaa*,  might  other¬ 
wise  have  been  ultimately  their 
happy  lot. 

T.  N. 

July,  1824. 

CORRESPONDENTS’  LETTERS. 


RITE  OF  A  VIPER. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Adviser • 
Sir, 

As  accidents  of  this  nature  occur 
generally  in  the  country,  and  in  si¬ 
tuations  remote  from  professional 
aid,  induces  me,  through  the  channel 
of  your  valuable  publication  to  give 
publicity  to  the  following  mode  of 
treatment.  As  soon  after  the  bite 
is  inflicted  as  possible,  the  remedies 
should  be  applied;  and  I  believe,  if 
the  rules  be  adhered  to  Avhich  I  shall 
iioav  lay  before  the  public,  a v i  1 1  prove 
effectual.  Their  application  should 
be  prompt,  and  used  before  the  sub- 
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tile  virus  has  transfused  its  baneful 
effects  into  the  general  system. 

A  piece  of  soft  sponge  should  be 
immediately  applied  to  the  wound, 
that  its  absorbent  qualities  may  im¬ 
bibe  the  superabundant  moisture ; 
then  freely  apply  olive  oil  to  the 
part  affected.  Should  the  bite  be  in 
either  of  the  limbs,  which  is  gene¬ 
rally  the  case,  a  bandage  should  be 
fastened  round  the  limb  with  a 
moderate  degree  of  tightness,  be¬ 
tween  the  injured  part  aud  the  body, 
and  kept  on  until  the  poisonous 
symptoms  have  abated,  or  medical 
advice  procured.  When  the  acci¬ 
dent  happens  to  an  adult  person, 
give  four  or  five  grains  of  camphor, 
aud  immediately  after  it  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  spirit  of  hartshorn  in  a 
Wine  glass  of  cold  water  ;  the  harts¬ 
horn  and  ‘water  to  he  repeated  at 
intervals  of  half  an  hour,  as  long  as 
the  dangerous  symptoms  continue, 
but  as  they  subside,  the  medicine 
may  be  discontinued. 

One  grain  of  camphor  may  be 
given  to  children  from  four  or  five 
to  ten  years  “of  age,  aud  ten  or 
twelve  drops  of  spirit  of  hartshorn 
in  half  a  wine  glass  of  water,  to  be 
given  at  intervals  as  before  directed. 
Be  it  kept  in  view,  that  the  dose 
should  be  in  proportion  to  the  age 
of  the  patient. 

If  the  above  process  be  successful 
in  removing  the  deleterious  effects 
of  a  venomous  reptile,  should  not 
the  same  means  be  adopted  for  the 
bite  of  a  rabid  animal  ?  I  have 
reason  to  suppose  it  would  alleviate, 
if  not  altogether  remove,  the  direful 
effects  of  hydrophobia.  It  surely  is 
worth  trying. 

B.  J. 


STING  OF  A  WASP. 


Wash  the  parts  with  spirit  of  am¬ 
monia,  and  wrap  a  piece  of  linen 
about,  steeped  in  spirits  of  wine. 
If  the  pain  continue  six  hours,  put 
on  a  hot  poultice  of  bread  and  milk, 
and  continue  it  for  two  or  three 
days,  changing  the  poultice  every 
four  hours. 


DEAF  AND  DUMB  STATE. 

lo  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Adviser. 

Sir, 

Since  your  interesting  publication 
has  appeared  before  the  public,  I  have 
ever  received  it  with  the  greatest 
pleasure,  from  a  consciousness  that 
it  might  be  of  considerable  use  to 
the  community  at  large,  if  men  of 
real  medical  skill  would  condescend 
to  favour  it  wiih  some  of  the  results 
of  their  operations,  and  unite  these 
with  your  own. 

When  1  first  saw  the  “Adviser,”  I 
suggested  to  a  friend  how  great 
might  be  the  benefit  that  would 
arise,  not  only  among  the  lower 
class,  but  likewise  among  those  who 
have  it  in  their  power  to  consult  me¬ 
dical  professors.  He  differed  not 
with  me  in  opinion ;  and  I  believe, 
that  since  that  time  he  has  contri¬ 
buted  largely  to  it.  I  have  observed 
persons  ask  your  advice  through  the 
medium  of  your  publication,  and  I 
have  seen  them  answered,  either  by 
yourself  or  some  of  your  correspond¬ 
ents,  in  a  manner  that  did  no  less 
credit  to  your  humanity  than  your 
ability. 

This  encourages  me  to  hope,  that 
by  calling  your  attention,  as  well 
as  that  of  your  correspondents,  to  a 
subject  which  very  nearly  interests 
me,  you  may  be  able  to  bestow  a 
blessing  which  nature  has  refused. 
I  have  a  friend  whom  heaven  has 
thought  proper  to  deprive  of  the 
sense  of  hearing  and  the  faculty 
of  speaking  ;• — a  most  interesting 
friend  !  who  has  ever  been  thus  de¬ 
prived.  Perhaps  nature  may  have 
given  her  a  sense  of  perception  and 
acuteness  which  she  possesses  great¬ 
er  than  ordinary  5  it  may  have  been 
more  liberal  to  her  in  bestowing 
finer  feelings  :  but  a  being  deprived 
of  the  sensn  of  hearing,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  power  of  speech, — what 
is  he  ?  I  therefore  take  the  liberty 
of  asking  your  advice  for  my  friend, 
and  begging  some  of  your  corre¬ 
spondents  to  give  an  essay  on  the 
subject.  History  is  not  without 
record  of  men  having  been  restored 
to  Repossession  of  speech,  who  had 
been  horn  dumb.  At  least  an  essay 
may  be  produced  tending  U>  point 
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out  a  means  for  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  those  who  are  so  un¬ 
happy  as  to  he  afflicted  with  this 
distressing  malady.  In  concluding, 
I  inform  you  that  I  take  this  liberty 
of  soliciting  your  advice,  influenced 
by  two  motives;  the  one  is, that  your 
exertions  may  ultimately  turn  to 
public  good  ;  and  the  other  is,  that 
even  should  your  endeavours  prove 
useless,  I  shall  have  the  satisfaction 
of  remembering  that  I  have  not  been 
wanting  in  attention  to  one  very 
dear*  to  me. 

Your’s,  most  respectfully,  E.  Z. 

Wc  will  consider  the  subject  in 
our  next ,  or  in  the  following,  if, 
in  the  meantime ,  our  Correspond¬ 
ents  do  not. — Ed. 


ANNALS  OF  QUACKERY. 


DR.  EADY’S  PAMPHLETEE. 


The  public  will  perceive  by  the  pe¬ 
rusal  of  the  following  tirade  against 
the 41  Medical  Adviser,”  that  Eady  is 
now  incurable.  He  has  been  so  de¬ 
ranged  as  to  pay,  absolutely,  £10  to 
a  needy  writer,  for  the  M8.  of  his 
pamphletee,  and  he  has  employed 
placard  bearers  in  all  parts  of  the 
town  to  sell  the  production.  Know¬ 
ing  that  his  readers  are  not  very 
numerous,  we  give  it  all  the  publi¬ 
city  in  our  power,  in  the  hopes  of 
curing  the  maniac. 

44  A  Blister  for  Burnett ,  the  Goose , 
prescribed  and  applied  bp  the 
Author  of  4  More  work  for  Scrib¬ 
blers."1  ” 


“  Audi  alteram  partem . 

“  No  doubt,  learned  Burnett,  your  medi¬ 
cal  skull, 

With  Combativeness’  organ  is  strikingly 
full. 

That  Destructiveness  likewise  has  great 
elevation. 

Benevolence  small  ;  while  the  lines  imi¬ 
tation, 


Ideality,  form,  comparison,  size, 
rJ  he  attributes  noble  of  Gall’s  prodigies. 
Nor  printer  nor  patient  is  able  to  trace. 
But,  like  the  block’s  forehead,  all’s  un¬ 
defin’d  space; 

Yet  you  murder  and  slay,  in  your  penny 
vocation, 

Not  the  man,  -you’re  too  dastardly — but 
reputation  : 

You  physic  and  blister,  write  labels,  de¬ 
fame, 

Your  object  to  bring  into  notice  your 
name. 

For  this  you  (so  pliant  and  servile  your 
art,) 

Would  kiss  fprav  excuse  usj  of  Cooper 
now  Bart. 

Thou  son  of  Apollo,  not  physic  will  do, 
But  also  his  Lyre  you’d  monopolize  too  ; 
Thou  bastard  on  both  sides  ;  nor  lancet 
nor  quill 

Can  make  the  world  swallow  your  vene- 
mous  pill  ; 

Thou  erudite,  editing  threepenny  post. 
Thou  base  lying  varlet,  your  labour  is 
lost ; 

While  you  in  your  Grub-slreet,  are  poi¬ 
son’s  concoctor. 

And  want  as  a  scribe,  as  you  starve  as  a 
doctor, 

Secure  in  th’  esteem  of  the  good  and  the 
wise, 

The  fortune  of  Eady  will  prosper  and 
rise. 

44  Who  Doctor  Burnett  is  we  neither 
know  nor  care.  He  has  announced 
himself  as  the  god-papa  of  scurri¬ 
lity,  and  must  not  be  offended  that 
he  is  made  accountable  for  the  4  ne¬ 
farious'  excursions ,  at  the  expense 
of  both  truth  and  justice,  of  his' 
satanical  bantling.  To  go  through 
the  notable  philippic  in  the  third 
Number  of  the  ‘Medical  Adviser’  is 
our  object,  to  critically  dissect  and 
examine  it  ;  and  we  have  every 
confidence  that  the  learned  doctor 
will,  at  the  end  of  our  journey,  be 
admitted  to  a  new  degree,  and 
thence  be  enabled  to  couple  with 
the  adjunct  M.'D.  the  more  classi¬ 
cal  appellative  A.S.S.  The  doctor,' 
trained,  as  of  course  he  has  been, 
in  one  of  those  hocus-pocus  hot¬ 
beds  of  medical  science,  Cambridge 
or  Oxford,  seems  to  have  neglected 
that  part  of  education  for  which 
those  learned  schools  are  most  cele¬ 
brated.  viz.  gentlemanly  conduct, 
or  he  would  have  felt  that  the 
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grossness  of  the  terms  44  impudent, 
audacious,  and  ignorant so  far 
from  aiding  truth,  are  never  resented 
to  but  by  vulgar  minds,  where  vio¬ 
lent  invective  is  substituted  for 
argument.  We  shall  not  descend 
to  put  ourselves  upon  a  level  with 
this  dealer  in  thread,  paper,  and 
wood-cuts,  this  new  organ  of  gulli¬ 
bility,  but  we  wish,  and  44  heartily 
will  many  of  his  fraternity  join 
their  wishes  with  ns  upon  this 
point,”  that  he  had  stuck  to  his 
gallipots,  and  not  set  out  on  a  r.u- 
CHAfleering  plan,  under  the  mask 
of  threepennykprescriptions,  of  filch¬ 
ing  from  honesty  its  name,  and 
subjecting  his  physical  person  to 
the  corrective  discipline  his  cacoe- 
thes  requires,  or  to  the  iron  fangs  of 
durance  vile,  in  order  to  afford  him 
scope  for  reflection.  We  are  afraid 
of  no  bully,  and  when  we  cannot 
reply  to  impudence  we  will  bear 
the  imputation  of  ignorance.  But 
to  the  charge : — 1 The' doctor  finds  out 
that  our  first  and  greatest  crime  is 
an  affiance  to  trade. — What  an  out¬ 
rageous  simpleton  !  Trade,  in  a 
nation  of  shopkeepers,  gives  lustre 
to  the  star  which  adorns  the  prince, 
encourages  by  its  generous  warmth 
the  growth  of  those  myriads  of 
necessitous  scribblers  who  obtain 
a  precarious  subsistence  by  im¬ 
posing  on  credulity  ;  a  tribe  who 
are  the  veriest  quacks  in  practice, 
superficial  in  acquirement,  and  who 
make  up  a  little  something  once  a 
week  by  paste  and  scissars  from  the 
writings  of  others,  and  palm  their 
stolen  nostrums  off  as  the  lucubra¬ 
tions  of  their  own  genius. — But  the 
doctor  says,  4  Let  the  cobbler  stick 
to  his  last.’  Why  not  you.  doctor, 
stick  to  your  lancet  ?  There  are 
innumerable  instances  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  science  where  the  mind  has 
broken  through  the  trammels  of 
early  initiation,  where,  self-taught, 
it  has  soared  into  the  highest  region 
of  fancy  and  the  arts,  and  proved 
the  brightest  ornament  to  its  adopted 
profession !  We  believe,  that  the  great 
Dr.  Herschel  was  a  trumpeter; 
that  Bloomfield  the  poet  was  a 
ploughboy ;  and  we  know,  which  is 
a  case  in  point,  that  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  surgeon  of  any  age  or  coun¬ 


try,  was  a  bread  and  cheese  carpen¬ 
ter.*  Therefore  the  doctor  proves 
nothing  by  his  charge  of  tape¬ 
selling  ;  he  should  have  gone  fur¬ 
ther,  and  logically  proved  a  nega¬ 
tive  with  his  affirmative;  that  we 
were  not  only  brought  up  to  trade, 
but  that  we. have  not  that  quantum 
of  talent  to  enable  us  to  walk  in 
any  other  course  than  that  in  which 
force  or  accident  in  boyhood  placed 
us.  We  shall  say  to  the  doctor,  as 
a  certain  judge  replied  to  a  barris¬ 
ter,  who  reproached  him  with  his 
shaving  origin — If  you  had  been  a 
tape-dealer,  you  would  have  been 
nailed  like  a  bad  shilling  to  the 
counter,  destitute  of  the  courage  or 
wit  requisite  for  migration. 

44  The  Doctor  next  proceeds  with  a 
tale  about  handcuffs  and  a  watch- 
house,  which  is  very  facetious,  and 
wants  nothing  to  recommend  it  but 
one  essential,  viz.  Truth.  We  hope 
the  Doctor  will  not  feel  his  conse¬ 
quence  hurt,  when  we  tell  him  that 
a  more  rude  and  uncalled-for  lie 
has  never  been  imposed  on  the  pub¬ 
lic,  since  Munchausen  practised 
with  such  singular  success  in  the 
wonderful.  We  have  no  disrelish 
to  a  little  fun  ;  but  it  should  be 
•wrapped  up  with  some  of  that  essen¬ 
tial — ingenuity.  Here  there  is  no¬ 
thing  but  barefaced  falsehood,  in¬ 
troduced  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  identify  ns  as  our  own  eulogists. 
It  is  true  that  the  great  Sms  of  the 
healing  art  do  not  have  their  titles 
chalked  on  walls  ;  but  they  have 
their  aid-de-camps — their  tools — 
their  sycophants,  to  do  their  dirty 
work ;  their  jackal  Is  hunting  fin- 
daily  flummery ;  and  where  is  the 
mighty  difference  ?  Cue  man  has 
the  puff  indirect,  the  other  the  puff 
direct;  one  the  contingent,  the  other 
the  obscure ;  one  is  chalked  up  on 
the  walls,  another  is  chalked  up 
by  extracts  from  a  threepenny  re¬ 
gister  of  exploits  in  the  provincial 
journals  throughout  the  empire. 
Depend  oil  it,  Doctor,  much  as  your 
sensitive  delicacy  is  shocked  by  the 
term,  all  men  are  quacks,  4<  from  his 
murdering  compeer,  the  once  mighty 
conqueror,”  towthe  assailed  Dr. 
Eady.  , 


*  The  late  John  Hunter. 
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“  It  is  admitted,  Doctor,  by  the 
laws  of  optics,  that  objects  become 
tinged  by  the  colour  of  the  medium 
through  which  they  are  viewed,  and 
we  know  that  rage  is  on  the  adverse 
point  to  reason  ;  but  we  did  not 
suppose  your  blundering  jaundiced, 
zeal  would  have  rendered  you  so 
illogical.  You  say  we  chalk  the 
walls  ourselves,  and  in  a  subsequent 
paragraph  inform  the  world  that 
we  can  scarcely  read.  Some  chil¬ 
dren  may  copy  what  they  do  not 
understand  ;  but  we  think  it  will 
require  more  tact  than  you  exhibit 
to  establish  both  your  assertions, 
that  we  have  ourselves  decorated 
the  advert isihguvalls,  and  that  we 
can  scarcely  read  what  you  call  our 
own  flourishes.  You  attempt  to 
prove  too  much,  and  thence  fall 
into  the  unhappy  plight  of  proving 
nothing.  “  The  twinkling  of  the 
bed-post,  and,  give  it  here  111110,” 
are  the  frequent  ribaldry  of  ill 
nature,  when  it  seeks  to  defame. 
Why  not  a  pig’s  whisper,  or  a  brace 
of  shakes,  or  some  other  of  the  cant 
slang  which  modern  taste  has  intro¬ 
duced  into  society  as  distinguished 
as  yours  and  your  learned  chums. 

44  We  have  alluded,  Doctor,  to  the 
assiduity  with  which  you  woo  both 
the  sister  arts  of  the  patron  god, 
and  we  select,  as  t lie  success  of  your 
amour  with  the  fairy  muse,  your 
poetical  illustration  of  medicine  in 
the  hands  of  the  ignorant.  Could 
you  not  have  chosen  a  goose-quill 
in  the  hands  of  a  fool,  which  even 
disgraces  the  gabbling  bird  whence 
it  is  stolen,  which  issues  its  hissing 
to  the  annoyance  of  common  sense, 
and  murders  (far  heavier  punish¬ 
ment  than  the  loaded  musket  going 
off,  so  elegantly  expressed)  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  honpst,  and  wounds  the 
feelings  of  the  innocent.  But  the 
Doctor  is  onty  a  dabbler  in  thi^ 
elevated  class  of  literature,  and 
will,  we  doubt  not,  soon  return  to 
the  shop,  his  lazaret  of  acerbity, 
and  deal  in  more  natural  articles 
for  his  genius  than  satire — lemon- 
juice  and  cream  of  tartar. 

“  The 4  Adviser’  introduces  in  his 
tirade  a  letter  from  a  Mr.  Smith, 
imputing  to  us  a  charge  of  eleven 
pounds  for  not  curing  him.  We 


know  nothing  of  the  circumstance  ; 
but  we  challenge  the  complainant 
to  a  more  minute  detail  of  his  in- 
jury,  that  we  may  satisfy  ourselves 
he  is  not  an  impostor. 

44  But  even  supposing  there  may  \ 
have  been  a  case  of  failure  amongst 
thousands,  is  it  certainly  attributable 
to  us  ?  May  there  not  have  been 
inattention,  disregard  to  prescribed 
means,  irregularity  of  life,  &c.  ? 
We  have  known  more  than  one 
instance  of  medical  men  (we  hope 
we  shall  not  shock  the  morality 
of  the  profession)  suffering  under 
nodes,  venereal  sore  throat,  and 
eruptions,  who  had  the  supreme 
advantage  of  their  own  advice,  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  that  indisputable  test  of 
deep  research  and  experience — a 
college  examination.  We  have 
heard  of  errors  or  accidents  by  the 
greatest  men  in  the  profession.  Mr. 

C.  in  tapping  wounded  the  epigas¬ 
tric  artery,  and  the  patient  bled  to 
death  ;  the  great  Dr.  Hunter  mis¬ 
took  a  prolapsed  uterus  for  a  poly¬ 
pus,  and  tied  with  a  ligature  the 
os  ostihea ?,  which  destroyed  life; 
and,  were  it  our  intention  to  revile 
a  learned  and  useful  profession,  we 
could  till  a  volume  with  the  failures 
and  blunders  of  the  greatest  profes¬ 
sors  of  the  healing  art. 

44  The  learned  Doctor  finishes  his 
chapter  on  quackery  by  advice  (not 
gratis)  to  the  public.  He  tells 
them,  4^  you  that  are  poor,  go  to 
public  institutions,”  forgetting  that 
such  have  no  means  of  even  getting 
this  advice,  without  a  threepenny 
fee.  Admirable  consistency !  To 
those  who  cannot  pay  largely,  *  go 
to  some  half-pay  doctor,  who  will 
treat  you  conscientiously.’  Now 
what  does  all  this  amount  to  ? — 

4  I  am  very  ill,  and  cannot  pay 
much.’  The  doctor  enquires  how 
much — then  follows  the  scale  of 
price,  till  it  finds  its  minimum ,  and 
this  doctoring  Editor  who  has  evi¬ 
dently  taken  a  leaf  from  his  half- 
price  friend’s  book,  has  palmed  off 
liis  own  and  friend’s  mode  of 
practice  upon  us.  Now  the  world 
know  all  this  is  humbug.  Let  a 
pauper  go  to  -  -  for  ad¬ 

vice,  lie  is  sure  to  arrive  too  late, 
and  he  is  turned  over  to  some 
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young  man  just  beginning,  who 
wishes  to  bring  himself  into  notice 
and  practice,  by  exhibiting  a  dirty 
step  to  his  door,  and  having  he¬ 
ralds  in  every  garret  ready  to  write 
his  name,  or  to  the  same  effect, 
throughout  the  metropolis.  We 
say  this  is  all  humbug,  and  the 
Doctor  knows  it.  If  he  wishes 
to  write  down  quackery,  and  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  poor  and  the  igno¬ 
rant  are  its  dupes,  let  him  give 
away  a  few  thousands  of  his  weekly 
admonitions  amongst  those  classes 
whom  he  knows  will  not  buy  his 
prescriptions.  As  the  Doctor,  he 
says,  J  Buy  my  book,  aud  youTl 
not  want  physic  as  the  book¬ 
maker,  4  Buy  my  physic,  and  you’ll 
not  need  the  4  Medical  Adviser.’ 

“This  is  double-dealing — but  cer¬ 
tainly  not  quackery.  \te  have  the 
very  highest  respect  for  the  profession 
medicine  and  consider  its  members  of 
the  ornament  and  safeguard  of  the 
age.  We  admire  the  skill  and  pre¬ 
cision  with  which  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
wields  the  knife,  as  we  revere  the 
splendid  talent  of  Abernethy.  But 
we  have  yet  to  learn,  why  no  one, 
after  having  duly  studied  and  prac¬ 
tised  for  a  long  course  of  years,  and 
whose  habits  are  attentive  and  per¬ 
severing,  should  not  acquire  as  per¬ 
fect  knowledge  of  pathology,  phy¬ 
siology,  chemistry,  aud  the  materia 
medica,  as  the  stripling  who  devotes 
five  years  to  carrying  out  medicine, 
and  beating  the  mortar,  who  runs 
in  crowds  through  an  hospital  six 
months,  and  becomes  the  learned 
practitioner  at  the  age  of  twenty. 
Are  all  men,  ah  origine ,  of  the 
thousands  in  physic,  distinguished 
for  talent  ? — If  so,  their  light  is 
under  a  bushel.  It  is  a  miracle  to 
hear  of  a  Hunter,  it  is  an  age  of 
wonder  when  an  Abernethy  graces 
the  profession. 

44  The  doctor  alludes,  in  a  subse¬ 
quent  number,  to  our  being  tried  at 
the  Old  Bailey.  W  hat !  in  the  same 
court  with  Sir  A.*  ?  But  what  is 
our  real  crime  ?«— That  we  have 


*  The  Author  is  far  from  insinuating  any 
thing  injurious  to  the  character  of  Sir  A.  C. 

'  He  means  only  that  at  the  time  that  'gentleman 
had  his  examination  at  the  College  of  Sur¬ 
geons,  it  was  situate  in  the  Old  Bailey. 


succeeded  ; — that  we  are  amongst 
the  lucky  ones.  The  doctor  has 
forgotten  KingXharles’s  remark  to 
one  of  liis  courtiers,  who,  speaking 
of  a  person  whose  merits  had  dis¬ 
tinguished  him,  and  calling  him 
lucky,  said,  4  I  always  find  these 
lucky  men  very  clever  fellows.’ 
We  will  conclude  by  proving  to  the 
doctor  that  our  medical  studies  have 
not  been  in  vain,  and  that  quack  as 
he  calls  us,  we  can  describe  the 
disease  under  which  lie  labours ; 
which  so  deranges  his  sensorium  as 
to  render  natural  dulness,  mulish 
stupidity.  Its  remote  cause  is  de¬ 
sire  of  money,  its  proximate  the 
want  of  it,  its  symptoms,  envy, 
excess  of  gastric  juice,  restlessness, 
suppressed  bile,  and  splenetic  af¬ 
fections,  which,  by  exhausting 
the  nervous  energy,  predisposes  to 
mania,  or  idiotcy.  It  may  be  classed 
amongst  the  diseases  of  morbid  ex¬ 
citability  We  offer  the  doctor  our 
advice,  and  will,  if  it  be  necessary, 
furnish  the  remedy,  and  personally 
administer  it;  the  mode  of  cure  is 
by  metastasis,  to  produce  a  diversion 
of  blood  from  the  heart  and  large 
vessels,  which  will  be  safely  and 
effectually  accomplished  by  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  a  small  horse-whip  be¬ 
tween  the  shoulders,  whenever  the 
symptoms  are  violent. 

44  Most  learned  Doctor,  we  re¬ 
spectfully  take  our  leave,  and  we 
submit  it  to  3uyur  learned  confe¬ 
derates  and  readers  whether  the 
unfettered  Eady  the  quack  is  not  a 
match  for  the  hissing  Burnett  the 
goose. 

“  ’Tis  rare  in  rival  artists  to  allow 

A  brother  chip  the  smallest  share  of 
merit; 

They  take  the  laurel  from  the  honour’d 
brow 

And  show  a  sniv’ling  diabolic  spirit.’’ 

4<  Something  like  this  we  have 
read  somewhere,  we  quote  from 
memory ;  and  all  we  know  of  the 
authority  is  that  we  did  not  copy  it 
from — Dr.  Burnett. 

44  Mr.  Jukes’s  Catheter  will,  we 
fear,  be  required  to  relieve  the  poor 
doctor’s  overloaded  stomach.  What 
an  awkward  animal  is  a  jackass  in 
a  drawing  room,  Sir  Andrew  Ague- 
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check  in  a  gravel  pit,  or  a  three¬ 
penny  author  made  to  bolt,  like 
poor  Mr.  Lynch,  not  a  puppy’s, 
but  his  own  pulvis  excremeniissimce. 
Heigho!  doctor,  ’tis  a  difficult  case. 

u  Singultus ,  Subsultus ,  and  coma 
— but  down  the  nauseous  dose  must 
go. — The  poor  author  gives  a  violent 
kick,  and  sinks,  alas  !  into  original 
insignificance  and  nothingness. 

u  Peace  to  the  half-witted  elf! — 
He  was  pleased  to  take  the  upper 
hand  of  a  dray  (for  a  dray  we  are 
in  our  movements  against  interested 
arrogance)  and,  sacrificing  his  life 
to  his  pride,  had  his  guts  squeezed 
out  between  the  wheel  and  the  post. 
All  Grub  Street  sings  a  requiem  to 
his  memory — Caleb  Quoiem  digs  his 
grave  —  Doctor  Pangloss  is  chief 
mourner — the  irregular  quacks 
wear  weepers,  and  the  public  set  up 
a  horse-laugh — Hah!  hah!  hah!” 

(!!!) 


“  The  Medical  Board,  Charlotte 
House.  Great  Charlotte  Street, 
opposite  the  Rev.  Rowland  Hill's 
Chapel ,  &c.  &c.  A  Rocket  Ma¬ 
nual.  Ten  Minutes  Advice  from 
the  Medical  Board,  in  a  Lecture 
on  the  Lues  Venerea,  &c.  &c. 
Price  Ls. 

The  quacks  are  not  contented 
with  privately  administering  their 
baleful  draughts  and  poisonous  pills 
to  the  unwary,  but  they  unblush¬ 
ing!  y  publish  to  mankind  the  most 
indecent  and  disgusting  accounts, 
which,  if  true,  would  be  unpardon¬ 
able  in  a  regular  practitioner,  and 
expose  them  to  sale  in  public  places, 
and  at  a  price  so  low,  that  any  one 
may  purchase  them ;  but  no  matter,  ' 
so  as  they  get  money,  they  are  not 
nice  as  to  the  means  employed.  A 
filthy  book  with  the  above  title  a 
correspondent  of  ours  lately  found 
in  the  pocket  of  one  of  his  brothers, 
a  boy  about  twelve  years  old.  Of 
the  consequences  likely  to  result 
from  the  perusal  of  such  a  work  by 
a  boy  of  his  age  we  need  not  men¬ 
tion  :  we  will,  however,  beg  our 
readers  to  recollect,  that  the  cele¬ 
brated  Sir  Harvey  Columbine  Da- 
nel  surreptitious  Knight,  &c.  &c. 
was  at  the  head  of  this  establishment. 


“  MR.  GOSS”  THE  /EGIS  OF 
LIFE”  GENTLEMAN. 


This  mock  Company  had  the  auda¬ 
city  last  Saturday ,  to  indict  Mr. 
Shackell ,  the  printer  of  the  Medical 
Adviser ,  for  an  alleged  libel  therein 
contained ;  but  the  grand  jury,  ( men 
of  good  honest  English  sense )  ig¬ 
nored  the  bill.  The  reading  of  the 
bill  afforded  a  hearty  laugh ,  and  we 
are  credibly  informed ,  that  several 
of  the  jury  observed ,  that  if  they 
found  the  bill,  they  might  expect 
next  to  have  Dr.  Eady  ! 


MEDICAL  TALK  OF  THE  DAY. 

Dr.  Jaynes  the  Water  Caster . — A 
follow  of  the  name  of  Blogg,  who 
rjuacked  under  the  title  of  Dr. 
James,  this  week  had  the  impu¬ 
dence  to  come  into  court  to  recover 
the  amount  of  a  promissory  note  for 
£IS0,  and  was  justly  nonsuited; 
the  following  is  an  extract  from  the 
proceedings. — 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  (in¬ 
terrupting  Mr.  Sergeant  Pell) — Is  this 
man  an  apothecary,  surgeon,  or  phy¬ 
sician;  or  is  he  a  miserable  object 
going  about  the  world  killing  his 
Majesty’s  subjects,  and  robbing  them 
of  their  money  ? 

Mr.  Sergeant  Vaughan  in  reply, 
said,  that  it  was  immaterial  whether 
he  was  a  regular  practitioner  or  not. 
It  was  not  necessary  that  he  should  be 
either  a  surgeon  or  an  apothecary  to 
maintain  this  action,  since  it  was 
founded  on  a  written  instrument. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  inti¬ 
mated  a  contrary  opinion,  but  would 
not  stop  the  trial,  until  the  defendant's 
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council  had  identified  the  plaintiff 
with  this  degraded  quack  James. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Pell  continued.  He 
would  prove  to  the  jury,  that  up  to 
the  21st  of  July,  Mr.  Pinker  had  been 
attended  by  Mr.  Edwards,  and  when 
they  recollected  that  Mr.  Pinker  had 
no  other  complaint  than  old  age,  and 
that  he  had  paidBlogg61.  for  medicine 
in  the  interval  between  the21st  of  July 
and  the  6th  of  December,  they  would 
see  that  it  was  quite  absurd  to  believe 
that  he  had  ever  knowingly  given 
Blogg  a  note  of  hand  for  1801.,  pay¬ 
able  on  demand,  for  “  his  care  and 
medical  attendance.’’  He  had  no 
doubt  that  as  Pinker  was  going  out  of 
the  world,  that  note  had  been  put  into 
his  hand,  and  that  the  plaintiff  had 
obtained  his  signature  to  it,  without 
informing  the  old  man  of  the  nature 
of  the  instrument:  for  if  some  trick 
of  the  kind  had  not  been  used,  how 
was  it  that  the  plaintiff,  who  was  far 
from  a  rich  man,  had  allowed  his 
claim  to  so  large  a  sum  to  lie  dormant 
for  18  months  after  the  death  of  Mr. 
Pinker,  when,  if  it  had  been  fair,  he 
might  have  asked  for  the  payment  of 
it  within  six  months  ?  He  contend¬ 
ed,  that  even  if  the  signature  was 
Pinker’s,  it  was  gained  by  fraud,  and 
must  be  illegal,  since  no  consideration 
had  been  given  for  it.  The  plaintiff 
had  received  notice  to  prove  the  con¬ 
sideration  which  he  had  given;  and 
the  absence  of  that  proof,  united  to 
the  other  circumstances  of  suspicion 
which  had  been  detailed  to  them, 
would,  he  was  sure,  induce  them  to 
give  such  a  verdict  for  the  defendant 
as  would  prevent  the  plaintiff  from 
robbing  her  of  the  large  sum  of  mo¬ 
ney  which  he  had  the  audacity  to 
claim.  The  learned  Sergeant  then 
called  the  following  witnesses: — 

Edward  Hatton. — I  am  a  baker, 
living  in  West-street,  Bristol.  I  know 
Mr.  Charles  Blogg.  I  knew  him  at 
Bristol  by  the  name  of  Dr.  W.  James. 
He  lodged  at  my  house:  he  hung  a 
board  out  of  the  windo\V,  announcing 
that  Dr.  W.  James  was  to  be  consult¬ 
ed  there.  This  is  one  of  the  hand¬ 
bills  he  used  in  my  house  in  Maty, 
1821.  I  never  saw  him  myself  at 
Keynsham. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Sergeant 


Vaughan.— I  have  not  seen  Mr.  C. 
Blogg  lately.  He  lodged  for  six 
monthsdn  my  house.  1  am  sure  that 
he  is  the  same  person  with  Dr.  W. 
James.  I  am  sure  of  that  point, 
because  he  acknowledged  to  me  in 
my  shop  at  Bristol  That  be  was.  I 
said  to  him,  “  I  hear,  Mr.  James,  you 
have  changed  your  name  lately  ?” 
“Yes,”  said  he,  “I  have:  I  am  now 
called  Dr.  Blogg.” 

Mr.  Sergeant  Vaughan. — That  is, 
you  mean  to  say  that  a  nasty  fellow 
of  the  name  of  James  confessed  to 
you  that  he  pirated  the  name  of  a 
very  respectable  gentleman  called 
Blogg  ? 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice. — I  am 
afraid,  brother  Vaughan,  that  that 
nasty  fellow  will  turn  out  to  be  your 
client. 

Serjeant  Vaughan  submitted  to  a 
nonsuit  !  !  ! 

[We  recommend  this  case  parti¬ 
cularly  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  Goss, 
the  PEgis  of  Life  gentleman.] — Ed. 

Hydrophobia. — Scarcely  a  paper 
comes  into  our  hands  without  a 
case  of  fatal  hydrophobia.  We 
would  ask  what  is  the  use  of  all 
the  mongrels  and  curs  which  crowd 
the  streets  of  every  town  and  vil¬ 
lage  ? — Why  are  they  not,  destroyed  ? 
The  legislature  would  do  well  to 
pass  an  act  to  prevent  the  rearing 
of  any  dogs  but  game-dogs,  and 
that  ail  others  now  living,  should  he 
forthwith  destroyed.  It  is  melan¬ 
choly  to  think,  that  for  no  useful 
purpose  whatever,  a  crowd  of  poi¬ 
sonous  animals ;are  constantly  pass¬ 
ing  between  the  legs  of  the  public, 
and  that  a  “  single  snap  is  death  !” 

A  fatal  case  of  canine  mad¬ 
ness  occurred  last  Sunday,  at.  Stepney. 
Mr.  Thomas  Bennet,  baker,  of  that  pa¬ 
rish,  was  bitten  by  a  dog  about  five 
or  six  weeks  ago  ;  on  the  Wednesday 
previous  to  his  dissolution,  he  was 
attacked  with  the  first  symptons  of 
Hydrophobia,  and  was  treated  in  the 
usual  way,  by  the  surgeon.  We 
regret  that  our  proposal  for  intro¬ 
ducing  the  stomach  syringe,  into  the 
stomach,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  the 
effect  of  water  thus  conveyed  to  the 
system,  has  not  yet.  been  tried.  We 
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now  for  THE  THIRD  TIME,  call  upon 
every  medical  man,  who  may  meet 
with  a  case  of  Hydrophobia,  to  try 
our  proposal  j  patients  in  this  melan¬ 
choly  disease,  die  for  want  of  water — 
at  least  their  death  is  accelerated  by  it, 
and  surely  the  introduction  of  water 
by  the  syringe,  affords  reasonable 
grounds  for  hope. 

Throat  Cutting — has  become  very 
fashionable  among  physicians  a- 
broad,  to  preserve  life.  It  used,  in 
the  olden  time,  to  be  resorted  to  for 
a  different  purpose.  Now’,  if  there 
becomes  any  obstruction  in  the 
wind -pipe,  the  surgeon  whets  his 
knife,  makes  an  incision,  clears  out 
all  matters  that  ought  not  lawfully 
to  be  there,  closes  it  up,  and  every 
thing  goes  on  with  the  patient  as 
usual.  We  observe  in  the  last 
papers  an  instance  of  this  kind.  A 
child  in  Newbury,  Vermont,  had 
part  of  a  raw-  bean  lodged  in  the  wind¬ 
pipe,  and  wars  at  the  point  of  death — 
when  the  above  operation  was  per¬ 
formed  ;  and  it  is  now  in  good 
health.  Who  would  be  surprised, 
if,  at  some  future  day,  we  should 
have  the  head  taken  off. \  to  put  a 
disjointed  neck  in  order  ! — Ameri¬ 
can  Paper. 


Lord  Byrons  heart. — This  organ 
which  kept  the  spirit  of  genius 
alive  for  thirty-seven  years,  is  of 
rather  a  larger  size  than  is  usually 
the  heart  in  men  of  Lord  Byron’s 
stature  ;  its  fibres  are  firm,  and  the 
large  blood-vessels  arising  from  it, 
thick  and  strong  ;  the  coronary  ar¬ 
teries,  or  those  arteries  which  nou¬ 
rish  the  heart  itself,  are  very  large 
in  proportion. 

Some  years  ago  I  attended  an  offi¬ 
cer  possessed  of  great  firmness  of 
mind.  His  complaint  was  suppo¬ 
sed  to  be  a  disease  of  the  kidney. 
While  he  slept  I  had  frequently 
observed  li is  lower  lip  to  become 
pale,  accompanied  with  slight  con¬ 
vulsive  motion  in  a  lateral  direc- 
1  ion.  After  death,  one  of  his  kidneys 
was  found  converted  info  a  bag  of 
pus.  On  consulting  Morgagni,  I 
found  this  peculiar  appearance  men¬ 
tioned  as  a  diagnostic  symptom  of 


diseased  kidney.  Hence  may  be 
inferred  the  advantage  of  paying  a 
minute  attention  to  the  science  of 
symptomatology. 

Redness  of,  the  nostrils,  accom¬ 
panied  with  an  inclination  to  pick 
them,  indicates  the  presence  of 
worms  in  the  intestinal  canal. 

I  have  observed,  even  in  the  worst 
species  of  fevers,  when  many  unfa¬ 
vourable  symptoms  were  present, 
that  if  any  appearance  of  eruption  or 
scabbiness  appefars  about  the  margin 
of  the  lips  or  alae  nasi,  recovery  is 
not  to  be  despaired  of. 

An  aphorism  of  Hippocrates 
states,  that  in  general,  if  a  patient, 
labouring  in  any  serious  disease, 
yawns,  or  coughs,  or  sneezes,  or  any 
other  involuntary  action  takes  place, 
recovery  may  be  expected. 

Doubts  have  been  entertained  re¬ 
specting  the  existence  of  a  tendency 
to  hereditary  disease.  Such  scep¬ 
ticism  appears  to  have  originated 
rather  in  the  affectation  of  singulari¬ 
ty,  than  from  the  spirit  of  truth, 
and  the  observation  of  nature.  The 
existence  of  hereditary  virtue  is 
generally  acknowledged.  “  Fortes 
creantur  fortibus.”  Certain  fami¬ 
lies  are  celebrated  for  virtue,  for 
valour,  for  genius.  Why  then 
should  we  doubt,  that  others  may 
be  prone  to  infirmities  and  defects. 
Does  any  one  question  the  evident 
resemblance  of  children  to  their  pa¬ 
rents  ?  Is  not  the  circumstance  of 
an  extra  finger,  or  even  of  a  pecu¬ 
liar  mark  upon  the  skin,  observed 
to  descend  from  generation  to  gene¬ 
ration  ? 

A  resemblance  in  the  mental 
qualities  of  children  is  no  less  ob¬ 
vious  than  in  their  bodily  confor¬ 
mation.  Upon  this  influence  of  the 
constitution  of  parents  upon  their 
offspring  depends  the  whole  system 
of  improving  the  breed  of  animals. 
Why  then  entertain  any  doubt, 
that  children  are  born  with  a  dispo¬ 
sition  to  the  diseases  of  their  pa¬ 
rents,  both  corporeal  and  mental  ? 
These  diseases  do  not  indeed  dis¬ 
close  themselves  until  certain  pe¬ 
riods  of  life,  when  children  may  he 
said  to  occupy,  as  it  were,  the  place 
of  their  parents  in  society.  Of 
certain  families  the  lives  of  indi- 
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formed  from  the  seminal  principles 
of  parents.  The  various  breeds  of 
cattle  are  distinguished  by  the 
structure  of  their  horns,  and  in 
like  manner  the  resemblance  of 
children  to  their  parents  is  espe¬ 
cially  marked  by  the  relative  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  nails.  The  chil¬ 
dren  of  inulattoes,  and  even  of  ne¬ 
groes,  when  recently  born,  are 
nearly  as  fair  as  the  offspring  of 
Europeans  in  tropical  climates,  but 
even  at  that  early  period  experienced 
native  midwives  can  accurately  as¬ 
certain  the  purity  of  the  blood,  by 
carefully  examining  the  nails. — 
Buchan  on  Symptomatology. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

B.  H.  of  Newcastle. — No  letter  received. 

II.  R.’s  humane  intimation,  has  echoed  our  sentiments  upon  hydro¬ 
phobia.  We  will  treat  upon  it  in  our  next. 

To  A.  B.  R.  we  say,  that  we  care  not  what  any  other  publication, 
whose  Editor  is  so  narrow-minded  as  to  endeavour  to  put  himself  forward 
by  imputations  on  us, may  advance.  We  set  out  with  a  straight  forward,  open, 
and  liberal  line  of  conduct ;  and  as  yet,  have  no  reason  to  think  that  we 
have  deviated.  What  we  stated  upon  the  point  he  alluded  to,  is  from  our 
judgment,  we  are  still  of  the  same  opinion. 

Henry - W - ms.  should  go  on  as  before.  He  may  use  the  Iceland 

moss. 

J.  Sykes,  druggist,  of  Leeds,  who  requests  our  opinion  as  to  his 
treatment,  &c.  of  a ‘case  of  eruption  of  the  skin,  is  informed,  that  diluted 
citron  ointment  should  be  tried,  and  after  that,  (if  not  successful,)  daily 
warm  baths  with  an  application  of  the  same  ointment  immediately  after. 

A  constant  Subscriber  may  find  benefit  in  page  338,  “  Medical 
Adviser.” 

L.  B.  must  read  our  advice  on  corpulency ;  he  should  bathe  and  take 
strong  purgatives  every  two  or  three  days. 

Mary  Z.  Z.  Z.  in  addition  to  her  present  medicines,  must  lake  five 
grains  of  blue  pill  every  third  night. 

I. 2.3. — Take  an  occasional  dose  of  the  family  pills  given  in  an  early 
Number  of  our  publication. 

,1.  Ilitira  should  anoint  the  child’s  head  with  citron  ointment,  night 
and  morning;  if  this  be  not  attended  with  benefit  in  a  fortnight,  let  us 
know  ;  he  must  give,  also,  ten  gsains  of  rhubarb  every  second  day.  We 
would  thank  him  for  the  cases. 

Veritas  is  under  consideration. 

J.  R.  should  wear  gloves  for  a  fortnight,  night  and  day,  and  anoint  the 
hands  every  night,  with  spermaceti  ointment. 

11.  S',  should  dress  the  nicer  with  red  precipitate  ointment,  twice  a 
day. 

There  are  letters  remaining  at  our  publishers,  to  E.  D.  C. — T.  W.  M.  II. 
— Mr.  W.  Williams,  Jun. — Mb.  J.  W. — 


Communications  (Post  Paid)  to  be  sent  to  the  Editor,  at  the  Publishers. — Lon¬ 
don  :  Printed  and  published  by  KNIGHT  and  LACEY,  55,  Paternoster 
Row.  Sold  also  by  John  Sutherland,  Edinburgh  ;VM.  Ogle,  Glasgow; 
and  T.  Webb,  Dublin. 


viduals  never  exceed  fifty  years. 
Others  at  certain  periods  of  life  are 
attacked  by  paralysis,  phthisis,  or 
insanity.  A  hereditary  disposition 
to  scrofula  will  hardly  be  question¬ 
ed.  Certain  families  are  liable  to 
cancer,  a  tendency  to  which  is  said 
to  be  indicated  by  a  dusky  skin, 
accompanied  with  a  florid  com¬ 
plexion. 

But  the  tendency  to  peculiar 
hereditary  disease  is  mainly  disco 
verable  by  attending  to  the  structure 
and  conformation  of  the  nails.  The 
organization  of  these  parts  is  ana- 
lagous  to  that  of  the  horns  of  ani¬ 
mals.  Formerly  they  were  termed 
the  spermatieai  parts,  as  being 
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THE  BOWL. 

The  bowl  lias  been  the  theme  of 
poets  time  out  of  mind.  If  we  be¬ 
lieve  them,  it  possessed  every  virtue. 
By  its  effects  disease  was  pa t  to 
flight,  and  poverty  rendered  ima¬ 
ginary.  But,  alas!  how  different  is 
the  reality  of  plain  prose,  when 
Contrasted  with  such  poet’s  fiction ! 
Look  to  the  plate  in  the  first  page:  it 
speaks  a  volume  of  home-shot  truths 
that  no  man  can  deny.  There  the 
fiends  Apoplexy,  Madness,  Dropsy, 
and  Gouty  hover  over  and  torment 
the  votaries  of  the  midnight  howl. 
Disgrace  sits  in  the  centre  of  it ; 
while  the  lizard-like  monster  Po¬ 
verty  shakes  his  empty  purse  in 
derision  at  the  group;  and  Death, 
with  wide  stretched  arms,  awaits  to 
receive  his  premature  elect.  It 
would  be  tautology  to  repeat  our 
opinions  upon  drunkenness,  as  we 
gave  them  in  our  first  number,  and 
refer  our  readers  to  them  for  a  fur¬ 
ther  illustration  of  this  plate. 


HYDROPHOBIA;  OR,  CANINE 
MADNESS. 

* 

The  commencement  of  hydrophobia 
is  marked  by  unusual  anxiety,  timi¬ 
dity,  and  sighing,  severe  pain  in  the 
epigastric  region,  difficult  and  pain¬ 
ful  deglutition  of  all  liquids,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  sense  ol  suffocation, 
dryness  of  the  tongue  and  fauces,  a 
small  weak  pulse,  and  slight  py¬ 
rexia  ;  its  progress  and  close  by 
continual  watching,  laborious  respi¬ 
ration,  intolerance  of  light,  and  the 
motion  of  air,  a  discharge  of  viscid 
saliva  from  the  mouth,  and  not  un- 
frequently  by  convulsions. 

The  disease  arises  from  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  small  portion  of  the 
poison  by  the  bite  of  a  rabid  animal, 
and  that  commonly  of  the  canine  or 
cat  kind,  as  being  those  which  are 
-most  domesticated.  Some  of  the 
old  writers  have  asserted,  that  it 
has  occurred  from  the  contact  of 
the  saliva,  without  the  intervention 
of  the  poison  of  a  rabid  animal  with 
the  skin,  independently  of  any  bite, 
or  the  infliction  of  any  apparent  in¬ 
jury  ;  but*  the  possibility  of  this  I 
much  doubt  At  any  rate,  the  oc¬ 


currence  is  to  be  considered  as  very 
rare  indeed. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however, 
but  that  symptoms  exactly  resem¬ 
bling  those  of  the  genuine  rabies 
„canina  have  arisen  in  the  human 
body  from  other  causes.  Local  irri¬ 
tation  from  wounds  in  irritable 
habits,  especially  when  conjoined 
with  a  perturbed  state  of  the  pas¬ 
sions,  and  also  violent  passions 
of  the  mind,  independently  of  cor¬ 
poreal  injury  in  hysterical  and  hy¬ 
pochondriacal  constitutions.,  have 
at  times  produced  all  the  symp¬ 
toms  of  canine  madness.  Violent 
alternations  of  heat  and  cold,  and 
al!  other  causes  which  induce  great 
debility,  and  at  the  same  time 
increase  the  irritability  of  the  sys¬ 
tem,  have  also  at  times  proved  ade¬ 
quate  to  the  production  of  symptoms 
exactly  corresponding  with  those  of 
rabies.  Such  eases  have  been  deno¬ 
minated  by  medical  writers,  spon¬ 
taneous  hydrophobia.  A  few  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  doubt  the  existence 
of  this  affection,  as  arising  from  the 
bite  of  a  rabid  animal  and  an  ab¬ 
sorption  of  the  virus;  contending, 
that  all  the  phenomena  witnessed  in 
this  terrific  malady  may  be  referred 
to  nervous  irritation  from  terror  and 
apprehension  of  its  occurrence,  and 
are  wholly- independent  of  the  sali¬ 
va,  erroneously ,  they  think,  consi¬ 
dered  poisonous;  hut  the  fallacy  of 
this  hypothesis  has  been  most  satis¬ 
factorily  ascertained. 

Many  have  doubted  whether  mad¬ 
ness  can  arise  in  animals  without 
preceding  contagion.  Some  cases 
recorded  by  M.  Rossi  in  the  Mem. 
de  I’Acaddmie  de  Turin,  tome  6, 
evidently  demonstrate,  however, 
that  animals  previously  healthy  be¬ 
come  capable,  when  enraged  or  irri¬ 
tated  to  a  high  degree,  of  communi¬ 
cating  disease  by  their  bite;  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  which,  although  long 
credited  by  the  vulgar,  wanted  the 
support  of  direct  evidence  to  esta¬ 
blish  it  satisfactorily. 

(To  be  continued .) 
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STYES  ON  THE  EYE-LIDS.  APHORISMS  OF  HIPPOCRATES. 


This  disease  shows  itself  'by  a  red 
pustule  upon  (he  edge  of  the  eye¬ 
lid,  which  gradually  enereases  and 
becomes  white.  It  is  sometimes, 
attended  with  considerable  pain, 
particularly  if  rubbed  with  the  hand; 
which  is  a  common  practice,  from 
the  itchy  sensation  of  the  disease. 
The  best  way  to  cut  it  short  is  to 
puncture  the  pustule  with  a  needle 
as  soon  as  it  becomes  white.  No¬ 
thing  more  is  necessary ;  and  any 
other  application  is  injurious  or 
useless. 


BITE  OF  A  RATTLE-SNAKE. 

The  Indians  who  work  in  their 
native  fields  are  often  bitten  by  ser- 
pentst  and  from  no  puncture  being 
discernible  they  frequently  fancy 
the  bite  to  be  a  prick  of  a  thorn ; 
however,  they  soon  find  out  their 
mistake  ;  the  unfortunate  victim  is 
attacked  in  a  few  minutes  with  sick¬ 
ness  of  the  stomach,  stupor  and  cold 
sweats,  which  rapidly  terminate  in 
death.  The  poison  of  the  rattle¬ 
snake  is  of  a  greenish  yellow  co¬ 
lour,  which  in  hot  weather  becomes 
darker.  It  is  more  active  during 
the  coupling  season, and  so  dreadful 
are  its  effects  that  it  kills  a  dog  in  a 
few  minutes. 

The  following  is  the  mode  of 
treating  this  poison.  A  tight  liga¬ 
ture  must  be  passed  above  the  part, 
if  on  the  arms  or  legs,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  absorption,  and  then 
the  wound  is  to  be  sucked,  and  then 
scarifying  the  parts  or  cupping,  so 
as  to  occasion  discharge  of  blood. 
This  is  the  mode  practised  by  the 
Creek  Indians.  Excision,  if  done 
immediately,  is  the  best.  The  fresh 
juice  of  the  rattle-snake  plantain, 
applied  to  a  wound  of  this  nature, 
is  said  to  be  a  powerful  antidote 
against  the  poison  of  this  reptile. 
We  are  told  by.  Captain  Carver,  in 
his  travels  through  North  America, 
that  so  convinced  are  the  Indians  of 
the  power  of  this  antidote,  that  for 
a  small  bribe  they  will  permit  a 
rattle-snake  to  drive  into  their 
flesh. 


(Continued  from  page  86.) 
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OF  PURGING 

VOMITING. 

Hip.  Those  in  perfect  health 
difficultly  bear  purging. 

Cook.  It  is  very  unprofitable,  be¬ 
cause  it  would  draw  away  that 
which  nature  would  retain. 

Hip.  Those  endued  with  health 
of  body  quickly  faint  by  purging ; 
so  do  those  that  use  bad  nourish¬ 
ment. 

Cook.  Besides  what  is  before,  note, 
that  ill  habit  is  to  be  purged  by 
degrees. 

Ed.  Wrong; — -a  purge  occasion¬ 
ally  in  health  is  of  service. 

Hip.  Hellebore  is  very  dangerous 
to  healthful  bodies,  for  it  inauceth 
convulsions. 

Cook.  It  exhausts  the  solid  and 
membranous  parts  of  the  body, 
weakens  the  body, and  bites  the  sto¬ 
mach,  which  procures  rather  a  con¬ 
vulsive  motion  than  a  true  convul¬ 
sion. 

Ed.  True. 

Hip.  In  summer,  it  is  more  fit  to 
vomit,  in  winter  to  purge. 

Cook.  The  reason  is,  because  yel¬ 
low  bile  and  hot  humours  abound  in 
summer,  and  are  more  easily  carried 
upwards,  but  in  winter  the  contrary 
happens. 

Ed.  Hippocrates  speaks  wisely, 
but  Cook  nonsense. 

HiP.  In  dog  days,  and  before, 
purging  is  naught. 

Cook.  Because  the  humours  are 
burnt  up  at  that  time,  and  cannot 
bear  the  sharpuess  of  purging  medi¬ 
cines;  it  is  meant  of  diagridiated 
medicines,  lenitives  may  be  used. 

Ed.  Cook  is  silly. 

Hip.  Those  that  are  of  slender 
habit  do  more  easily  bear  vomit : 
only  forbear  in  winter. 

Cook.  Those  that  are  fleshy  can¬ 
not  so  well  bear  it,  and  therefore  to 
be  purged  downward. 

Ed.  True. 

Hip.  Those  that  are  fat  and  not 
subject  to  vomit,  purge ;  only  be¬ 
ware  in  summer. 

Cook.  For  at  any  other  time  of  the 
year  you  may  securely  do  if. 

Ed.'  True. 
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Hip.  Give  not  vomits  to  those  in 
a  consumption. 

Cook.  For  it  encreases  the  ul¬ 
cers  of  the  lungs,  and  by  it  the  ves¬ 
sels  are  torn. 

Ed.  This  is  good ;  but  now  it  is 
a  practice  to  give  an  emetic  when 
the  patient  is  near  death, 
f  Hip.  Purge  melancholy  people 
strongly  by  stool!;  by  the  same  rea¬ 
son  the  contrary  way  may  be  used. 

Cook.  That  is,  the  lighter  part  of 
the  matter  is  to  be  drawn  out  by 
vomit  first,  and  the  heavier  by  stool. 

Ed.  True. 

Hip.  Those  troubled  with  a  lien- 
tary  in  winter,  itis  ill  if  they  vomit. 

Cook.  He  means  such  vomits  as 
are  general,  and  purge  the  whole 
body  ;  for  in  particular  vomits  you 
may  do  otherwise ;  as  if  you  would 
ease  the  stomach  of  phlegm,  we  may 
do  it  by  vomit  in  winter;  and  by 
the  like  reason,  if  yellow  bile  be  in 
the  intestines  only,  we  may  in  sum¬ 
mer  purge. 

Ed.  Good. 

Hip.  Tf  those  not  feverish  loath 
their  meat,  have  a  gnawing  at  the 
mouth  of  their  stomach,  a  dark  ver¬ 
tigo  and  bitterness  of  the  mouth,  it 
signifies  they  need  to  vomit.  - 

Cook.  For  these  are  three  symp¬ 
toms,  by  which  it  may  be  known 
the  sick  needs  vomiting. 

Ed.  True. 

Hip.  Whosoever  having  need  of 
emptying,  have  pains  above  the  mid¬ 
riff’,  it  is  a  sign  they  must  vomit ; 
but  if  under,  purge  downward. 

Cook.  If  not  diseases  from  wind 
and  plethora,  but  those  the  cure 
whereof  wholly  consists  in  purging; 
for  an  ophthalmia  is  not  cured  by 
vomiting ;  yet  in  other,  nature  more 
affects  that  way. 

Ed.  Wrong. 

Hip.  If  there  be  griping  about  the 
navel  without  a  fever,  and  heaviness 
of  the  knees,  and  pain  in  the  reins, 
they  signify  purging  downwards. 

Cook.  Because  all  these  symptoms 
shew  that  the  noxious  humour,  mo¬ 
tion  and  violence  is  downward. 

Ed.  True. 


POISONOUS  SODA  WATER. 
The  beverage  called  soda  water  is  fre¬ 


quently  contaminated  both  with  cop¬ 
per  and  lead ;  these  metals  being 
largely  employed  in  the  construction 
of  the  apparatus  for  preparing  the 
carbonated  water,  the  great  excess 
of  carbonic  acid  which  the  water  con¬ 
tains,  particularly  enables  it  to  act 
strongly  on  the  metallic  substances 
of  the  apparatus ;  a  truth  of  which 
the  reader  will  find  no  difficulty 
in  convincing  himself,  by  suffering  a 
stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas 
to  pass  through  the  water. 

SEPTENARY  CHANGES  IN  LIFE. 

( From  a  Work  by  Stahl. ) 


A  seven  months  child  will  live. 

If  a  child  breathe  freely  the  seventh 
hour,  after  birth,  it  will  survive. 

The  seventh  day  the  remains  of  the 
naval  string  drop  off. 

At  twice  seven  days  a  child  notices 
the  light. 

At  thrice  seven  observes  objects, 
and  follows  them  with  his  eyes. 

At  seven  months  the  teeth  begin  to 
appear. 

At  thrice  seven  the  child  begins  to 
walk. 

At  thrice  seven  months  begins  to 
utter  words. 

At  four  times  seven  months  walk 
alone. 

At  seven  years  the  teeth  are  renewed. 

At  twice  seven  years  the  beard  be¬ 
gins  to  appear. 

At  three  times  seven  years  the  body 
attains  full  growth. 

At  four  times  seven  life  is  in  perfec¬ 
tion,  and  till  six  times  seven  con¬ 
tinues  so. 

At  six  times  seven  the  strength  and 
health  begins  to  fail. 

At  seven  times  seven  the  mind  has 
attained  maturity. 

Ten  times  seven  is  the  full  age  of 
man ;  after  which  period,  life  in  gene¬ 
ral  is  only  trouble  and  vexation. 

On  the  Necessity  of  Air  and  Exer¬ 
cise  to  those  who  follow  Sedentary 

Employments. 

Almost  all  the  members  of  civil¬ 
ized  society  are  obliged  to  follow 
occupations  of  some  kind  or  other;  in 
a  country  where  its  commercial  en¬ 
gagements  are  its  support,  and  where 
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the  sources  of  Us  wealth  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  its  very  existence,  it  plainly 
appears  much  must  depend  upon 
the  industry  of  its  inhabitants.  The 
manufacture  of  many  articles,  and 
those  probably  the  most  in  demand, 
require  almost  the  undivided  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  individual,  more  parti¬ 
cularly  so  Where  the  manufacture  is 
much  complicated,  and  delicate  and 
tender  in  its  formation  ;  these  re¬ 
quire  covered  roofs  to  shield  from 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  which 
might  otherwise  be  injured  daring 
its  production;  this  may  apply  to 
many  articles  of  daily  use  and  ap¬ 
plication,  and  which  require  the 
constant  presence  of  the  individuals 
who  may  be  employed,  and  prevent 
them  taking  air  and  exercise  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  day.  Those 
whose  lot  it  may  be  (and  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary)  to  follow  “such 
employments,  should,  when  the 
hours  of  relaxation  arrive,  take  all 
the  air  and’exercise  they  possibly  can, 
and  not,  as  many  do,  constantly  retire 
to  somealehouse,  or  other  place  of  re¬ 
sort,  and  there  spend  their  time  which 
business  may  not  require,  in  intem¬ 
perance  or  excess  of  riot,  which, 
together  with  the  previous  unwhole¬ 
some  air  they  probably  may  have 
breathed,  added  to  these  hours  of 
excess,  will  most  assuredly  injure 
health,  and  consequently  tend  to 
shorten  their  lives,  which  otherwise 
might  have  proved  a  blessing  to 
their  families,  by  tlieir  being  enabled 
to  procure  them  the  necessaries  of 
life,  instead  of  leaving  them,  as 
many  do,  entirely  destitute  of  sup¬ 
port,  and  a  burden  to  society.  Now, 
to  such  we  would  earnestly  recom¬ 
mend  a  totally  different  practice. 
How  much  better  would  it  be  in 
every  respect,  both  as  it  regards  their 
bodies  and  their  pockets,  occasion¬ 
ally  to  walk  out  in  open  places,  thus 
reaping  the  benefit  of  air  and  de¬ 
sirable  exercise.  The  invigorating 
stimulus,  this  might  afford  would  in 
a  great  measure  counteract,  the 
baneful  influence  of  many  employ¬ 
ments.  Thus  may  the  mechanic, 
and  those  who  may  obtain  their 
daily  bread  at  the  board  or  loom,  en¬ 
joy  health  by  paying  some  little  at¬ 
tention  to  it.  Air,  they  must  be 


aware,  is  as  absolutely  recessary  as 
food,  and  both  of  these  are  render¬ 
ed  better  by  their  quality  ;  and  as 
many  pay  as  little  regard  to  the 
one  as  the  other,  it  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  remark,  that  the  plainer 
the  food  the  better,  well  masti¬ 
cated,  and  in  moderate  quantity. 
Many  are  so  fond  of  pampering 
their  appetites  ;  and  among  those, 
numbers  who  cannot  afford  it, 
and  who ‘have  scarcely  the  means 
sufficient  to  procure  what  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary,  yet  still  they  will 
have  luxuries  of  some  kind,  be  their 
quality  ever  so  bad,  so  the  price 
suits  their  pockets,  purchasing  what 
is  reduced  in  value  by  its  bad  qua¬ 
lity,,  thus  eating  what  cannot  fail  to 
do  them  incalculable  injury ;  it 
would  be  well  if  they  remembered 
that  plain  and  wholesome  food  is 
better  both  for  rich  and  poor.  That 
what  is  best  for  them  is  most  in 
their  power,  and  which,  if  followed, 
would  exempt  them  from  those  dis¬ 
eases  which  but  too  often  overtake 
the  rich  in  their  luxuries,  by  not 
only  affording  them  the  best  nou¬ 
rishment,  but  contentment  also.  To 
the  sedentary,  we  would  again  urge 
air  and  exercise  ;  the  contrary  in¬ 
duces  many  diseases.  When  the 
body  is  in  an  inert  state,  and  the 
attention  busily  engaged,  too,  the 
blood  does  not  flow  with  that  ease 
and  rapidity  which  nature  requires, 
the  circulation  is  impeded ;  it  flows 
not  in  that  quick  succession  by 
which  the  body  may  obtain  the  se¬ 
cretions  necessary  for  its  preserva¬ 
tion.  Thus  a  train  of  infirmities 
may  follow  too  close  an  application 
to  pursuits  which  require  much 
confinement.  Exertion  quickens 
circulation,  good  air  purifies  the 
blood,  plain  food  invigorates  the 
frame,  which  will  enable  persons  to 
go  through  their  avocations  with 
comfort  and  ease  to  themselves. 
Foolish  enough  must  they  be  who 
neglect  such  simple  means,  so  with¬ 
in  the  reach  of  every  one,  that  who¬ 
ever  will  may  follow  them  ;  and  no 
one  surely  would  forego,  for  the 
sake  of  saving  themselves  the  trouble 
of  a  little  attention,  the  blessings  of 
health,  which  all  can  truly  appre¬ 
ciate  who  have  felt  the  reverse,  for 
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they  have  been  so  cast  down  when 
disease  intrudes,  that  when  return¬ 
ing  health  came,  how  have  they 
hailed  its  wished  approach. 

T.  N. 


THE  MODE  IN  WHICH  WINDS 
AFFECT  THE  SYSTEM. 


Let  us  imagine  a  number  of  pipes 
or  canals,  of  an  elastic  flexible  na¬ 
ture.  replete  with  some  fluid ;  the 
pressure  of  the  incumbent  atmo¬ 
sphere  is,  in  this  case,  to,be  consider¬ 
ed  as  a  pondus  acting  against  the 
force  of  these  elastic  canals,  with 
that  of  their  contained  fluids.  And 
according  to  mechanic  laws,  these 
distractile  tubes  will  be  so  far  com¬ 
pressed  by  that  incumbent  weight 
till  a  just  equilibrium  is  produced 
between  the  two  antagonist  forces, 
and  then  they  will  preserve  them¬ 
selves  on  both  sides  in  that  state, 
till  some  farther  alteration  shall 
happen  to  lessen  the  momentum 
either  of  one  or  the  other.  If, 
therefore,  the  pressure  of  the  in¬ 
cumbent  columns  of  air  be  in  any 
measure  broken  or  taken  off,  the 
canals  will  restore  themselves  so  far 
forth  by  their  elasticity,  till  the 
momentum  of  their  retinency  be¬ 
comes  equal  to  that  of  the  diminished 
pressure ;  from  whence  it  is  mani¬ 
fest  (supposing  the  contained  fluid 
to  be  in  motion)  that  the  rate  of  the 
progress  of  that  fluid  must  needs 
undergo  an  alteration  in  proportion 
to  that  of  the  change  made  in  the 
external  pressure  ;  for  the  stronger 
pressure  will  straiten  the  canals, 
and  consequently  encrease  the  velo¬ 
city  of  the  fluid,  as,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  more  feeble  pressure  will 
give  way  to  the  canals  endeavouring 
to  enlarge  themselves,  and  by  that 
means  w  ill  contribute  to  the  more 
slow  and  deliberate  motion  of  the 
fluid  ;  the  application  of  all  which 
to  the  bodies  of  animals  Ms  very 
obvious  and  easy,  for  they  are  no¬ 
thing  more  than  so  many  compli¬ 
cations  of  branching  canals  and 
tender  flexible  membranes,  easily 
yielding  to  an  external  pressure  or 
pulsion,  and  capable  of  restoring 
themselves  by  their  innate  spring. 
The  great  weight  of  the  atmosphere 


is  always  pressing  down  on  these 
machines,  and  it  is  the  spring  and 
retinency  of  their  parts  which  is  the 
counter-balance  to  it,  and  preserves 
them  from  receiving  injuries  by  it; 
the  vessels,  consequently,  which 
serve  for  the  distribution  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  fluids,  being  differently  strait¬ 
ened  and  compressed  by  the  various 
weights  of  the  incumbent  atmo¬ 
sphere,  the  liquids  are  affected  with 
new  and  different  degrees  of  velocity, 

and  therefore  when  any  extraordi- 

* 

nary  changes  happen  in  the  weight 
and  pressbsre  of  the  atmosphere, 
there  must  be  as  considerable 
changes  in  the  motions  of  the  fluids  ; 
but  violent  gusts  of  wind,  hurri¬ 
canes,  and  the  like,  will  necessarily 
produce  very  great  differences  in 
the  weight  of  the  incumbent  atmo¬ 
sphere,  and  therefore  very  consider¬ 
able  alterations  maybe  made  in  the 
motions  of  the  liquids  in  animal 
bodies  by  such  causes  as  these. 

From  whence  it  follows,  that 
whatever  changes  are  possible  to  be 
produced  in  animal  bodies  by  the 
mere  alteration  of  the  velocity  of 
the  liquids,  are,  in  some  measure  at 
least,  producible  by  very  strbng  and 
violent  winds,  and  these  changes  in 
the  animal  economy  (that  depend 
upon  the  altered  velocities  of  fluids) 
are  not  a  few. 


Of  States  of  the  living  Body  that 
may  resemble  Death. 

I  am  now  to  enumerate  the  varieties 
of  apparent  death.  It  is  necessary, 
however,  to  premise  that  this  term 
seems  to  have  a  particular  application, 
being  much  used  as  a  synonyme  of 
Asphyxia  said  suspended  Animation. 
I  wish  however  to  employ  it  in  its 
ordinary  signification  of  any  state  of 
the  body  that  may  resemble  death, 
however  imperfectly,  or  by  whatever 
mistaken  construction. 

The  state  of  the  body  most  closely 
allied  to  death,  is  that  in  which  vita¬ 
lity  is  actually  inert.  This  has  been 
termed  asphyxia,  which  literally 
signifies  want  of  pulsation,  and  in  our 
own  language,  suspended  animation. 

Whatever  interrupts  respiration, 
arrests  the  circulation  of  the  blood ; 
and  this,  when  continued  for  a  very 
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short  period,  throws  the  body  into  a 
state  in  which  many  of  the  signs  of 
death  are  exhibited.  Respiration  may 
be  interrupted  in  various  ways,  all 
terminating  in  one  phenomenon, 
which  perhaps  it  is  pardonable  to  de¬ 
signate  the  proxiriiate  cause  of  suffoca¬ 
tion.  Of  this  there  wiil  be  occasion 
to  speak  at  large,  when  tile  varieties  of 
death  by  the  application  of  suffoca¬ 
tion  in  various  forms  come  to  be  con¬ 
sidered,  under  the  head  of  homicide. 
We  shall  then,  however,  see  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  a  point  of  view  somewhat 
different  from  that  which  at  present 
demands  our  attention  ;  for  we  shall 
have  to  ascertain  in  what  way  some 
individual  cause  of  fatal  suffocation 
has  been  applied :  we  are  now  to 
hazard  a  few  observations  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  rescuing  a  person  apparently 
dead  from  the  occurrence  of  that 
event  in  reality. 

In  all  cases  of  this  nature  the  dis¬ 
crimination  as  to  hopelessness  of 
administering  means  for  recovery  is 
determined  upon  very  simple  grounds. 
It  will  be  generally  easy  to  learn 
either  by  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  body  has  been  found,  or  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  event,  to  what  exciting 
cause  of  asphyxia  it  has  been  exposed; 
whether  to  an  irre>pirable  atmosphere, 
to  water,  to  mechanical  pressure  on 
the  windpipe,  or  to  some  other  form 
of  suffocation  ;  and  it  may  be,  that  we 
shall  learn  how  long  it  has  remained 
under  the  influence  of  whichsoever  of 
these  causes  is  concerned. 

But  this  would  be  an  unsafe  and 
unwarrantable  principle  on  which  to 
lean  tor  guidance  in  the  discharge  of 
our  duty.  It  will  be  more  proper  and 
more  scientific  to  enquire  whether,  in 
the  absence  of  all  casual  assistance  of 
the  above  nature,  there  may  not  be 
discoverable  in  the  body  itself,  cer¬ 
tain  signs  or  appearances  indicative 
of  the  real  nature  of  the  case. 

No  satisfactory  account  of  symp¬ 
toms  generally  applicable  can  be 
given.  Perhaps  the  following,  is  all 
that  can  be  warrantably  said  of  the 
matter,  under  the  circumstances  we 
have  at  present  to  consider.  The 
surface  of  the  body  may  be  either 
cold  or  warm,  pallid  or  not.  In  the 
countenance  there  is  either  unusual 
lividity  or  redness,  or  a  diminution  of 


the  natural  colour,  according  to  the 
cause,  or  to  other  circumstances  va¬ 
rious  in  their  nature.  The  tongue  is 
frequently  pushed  to,  or  even  beyond 
the  lips.  The  eyes  are  protruded  in 
many  instances  of  strangulation,  and 
also  suffused  with  blood.  The  pupils 
are  commonly  dilated,  and  insensible 
to  the  stimulus  of  the  strongest  light. 
Insensibility  indeed  pervades  the 
whole  system.  The  hands  are  gene¬ 
rally  clenched,  as  in  the  act  of  grasp¬ 
ing,  and  excretory  evacuations  often 
take  place.  Of  what  has  occurred 
internally  we  can  have  no  positive 
assurance  until  the  efforts  for  recovery 
have  been  duly  used  in  vain,  and  the 
complexion  of  the  affair  so  far  altered, 
that  we  confine  out  investigations  fo 
the  ratio  moriendi ,  forthe  satistaction 
of  justice— under  which  view  of  the 
subject  we  shall  in  their  proper  place 
have  opportunities  of  considering 
more  minutely  all  the  phenomena, 
and  assigning  to  each  variety  of  this 
description  of  death,  those  which  more 
especially  characterize  it. 

Unless  there  be  conclusive  evidence, 
from  the  state  of  the  body,  as  to  the 
extent  of  violence  exhibited  by  marks, 
or  the  presence  of  putrefaction,  the 
circumstance  even  of  hours  having 
elapsed  since  the  exposure  to  the 
noxious  influence  took  place,  will  not 
of  itself  be  sufficient  to  bar  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  resuscitating  process  ; 
nor  will  tile  want  of  immediate  suc¬ 
cess  warrant  its  discontinuance  until 
hours  shall  have  been  occupied  in 
vain. 

Between  the  state  of  asphyxia,  or 
animation  merely  suspended,  and 
that  of  absolute  death,  the  only  satis¬ 
factory  means  of  discrimination  is  the 
result  of  the  proper  application  of  the 
approved  means  of  recovery.  To  in¬ 
troduce  an  account  of  these,  though 
it  might  be  constructively  applicable 
to  the  purpose  of  this  work,  is  not 
directly  so  ;  and  were  1  to  do  the 
subject  justice,  I  should  be  under  the 
necessity  of  excluding  other  matters 
which  more  es>entially  belong  to  my 
present  business.  Fractitioners  are  at 
no  loss  for  authorities  on  this  impor¬ 
tant  topic,  the  imperfect  discussion  of 
which  might  be  attended  with  incon¬ 
venient  consequences. 

Cases  of  the  foregoing  nature  are 
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connected  with  some  extraordinary  or 
accidental  event,  that  gives  rise  to 
alarm,  and  necessarily  implies  noto¬ 
riety;  but  we  shall  meet  with  in¬ 
stances  where  persons  are  apparently 
dead  in  the  seclusion  of  the  sick 
chamber,  or  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  private  life.  That  this  appearance 
is  often  very  imperfect,  must  be 
acknowledged;  but  as  it  not  unfie- 
quently  causes  the  visit  of  a  medical 
practitioner,  it  will  be  proper  to  make 
a  short  allusion  to  some  of  the  states 
of  the  body  which  assume  more  or 
less  of  this  aspect. 

Authors  have  improperly  in¬ 
cluded  syncope  and  apoplexy  un¬ 
der  asphyxia.  In  the  former  we 
have  paleness  and  insensibility, 
with  impeded  circulation  and  res¬ 
piration  ;  added  to  which,  these 
symptoms  frequently  continue  for  a 
considerable  time,  notwithstanding 
the  diligent  application  of  remedies. 
Nor  will  the  previous  history  of  the 
case  of  itself  always  enable  us  to 
discover  what  has  taken  place. 
There  are  however  some  causes 
usually  productive  of  this  state; 
and  in  a  case  where  the  knowledge 
of  such  is  connected  with  the  ap¬ 
pearances  of  syncope,  we  may  rea¬ 
dily  form  a  right  judgment,  par- 
ticularly  if  the  habits  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  are  known  to  us.  But  people 
faint  under  circumstances  that  do 
not,  primci  facie,  imply  the  existence 
of  an  ordinary  cause ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  death  not  unfrequently 
strikes  a  blow  in  the  very  same  ap¬ 
parent  manner.  On  a  sudden  al¬ 
teration  of  posture,  for  example, 
one  person  may  fall  down  and  ex¬ 
pire  immediately;  and  from  the 
same  cause  another  shall  fall  in  a 
similar  manner,  but  in  a  short  time 
will  recover  and  rise  uninjured.  In 
the  former  case  an  aneurism  of  the 
aorta  will  be  found  to  have  burst; 
in  the  latter  it  will  be  no  more  than 
a  fainting  fit. 

T  he  exciting  causes  of  syncope 
are  very  numerous,  and  are  often 
resident  in  the  nervous  system, 
acted  upon  through  the  mind. 
Sudden  emotions  have  caused  pa¬ 
roxysms  of  this  nature  that  have 
proved  fatal;  the  verification  of 
which  belongs  to  another  head.  The 


loss  of  blood,  by  removing  tile  sti¬ 
mulus  necessary  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  vital  functions  is  a 
very  palpable  cause;  and  it  is  even 
produced  by  sudden  change  of  pos¬ 
ture,  and  a  voluntary  power  which 
is  to  be  acquired. 

The  principle  of  discriminating1, 
bv  the  effect  of  remedies,  as  in 
asphyxia,  may  be  considered  appli¬ 
cable  also  here;  but  that  which  re¬ 
fers  to  the  history  of  the  event  must 
in  some  measure  be  set  aside ;  for  a 
sudden  change  of  posture,  in  in¬ 
stances  like  those  above  contrasted, 
may  either  depend  on  extinction  of 
life,  or  induce  a  paroxysm  of  syn¬ 
cope.  In  respect  therefore  to  the 
event  that  has  caused  the  pheno¬ 
mena,  we  must  look  beyond  the 
more  recent  occurrence  to  the  pre¬ 
vious  state  of  the  individual ;  whe¬ 
ther  he  laboured  under  any  organic 
affection,  or  had  been  subject  to 
fainting,  Restorative  measures, 
however,  prove  successful  in  mere 
syncope ;  and  there  are  commonly 
warmth  in  the  body,  contractility 
of  the  pupil,  some  pulsatory  motion 
(about  the  heart  at  least)  and  per¬ 
haps  a  degree  of  muscular  agitation. 

Of  apoplexy ,  catalepsy,  hysteria , 
and  hypochondriasm ,  all  of  which 
may  be,  and  some  of  which  certainly 
have  been  mistaken  for  death,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  speak  particularly. 
In  these  cases  proper  examination, 
aided  by  knowledge  of  what  pre¬ 
ceded  or  apparently  caused  the  phe¬ 
nomena,  will  always  enable  medical 
men  to  decide  that  the  vital  prin¬ 
ciple  is  not  yet  extinct,  or  even  that 
certain  functions  of  life  are  still  in 
activity,*though  feeble  and  obscure. 

In  some  diseases,  exhaustion  takes 
place  to  such  an  extent,  that  it  is 
often  matter  of  great  uncertainty, 
even  where  the  strictest  attention  is 
paid,  whether  the  vital  spark  be 
actually  fled;  and  in, cases  of  pre¬ 
cipitancy,  or  of  confusion,  as  in 
times  of  public  sickness,  the  living 
have  been  mingled  with  the  dead. 
In  warm  climates,  where  speady 
interment  is  more  necessary  than 
in  temperate  or  cold  countries,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  such  mistakes 
occur;  and  after  difficult  labours, 
the  state  of  exhaustion  is  often  very 
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great,  and  has  proved  deceptive. 
The  case  of  M.  Rigaudeaux,  re¬ 
lated  in  the  appendix,  was  of  this 
description,  and  on  one  occasion 
I  saw  a  scandalous  instance  of  pre¬ 
cipitancy  attempted  as  to  interment 
of  a  similar  nature,  which  will  he 
given  also  hereafter. 

Trance  is  a  familiar  term  in  our 
language,  but  to  which,  though  there 
are^  corresponding  words  in  other 
tongues,  it  may  be  questioned  whe¬ 
ther  any  precise  ideas  are  attached. 
With  what  the  vulgar  understand, 
or  pretend  to  understand  by  a 
trance,  I  shall  not  here  concern 
myself.  If  we  look  into  cyclopae¬ 
dias  and  scientific  dictionaries,  we 
are  referred  from  the  word  trance 
to  ecstacy  or  lypothymia ,  the  latter 
term  being  one  received  into  certain 
systems  of  nosology.  In  this  sense, 
it  is  impossible  to  mistake  between 
the  state  alluded  to  and  that  of 
death ;  for  the  definitions  of  lypo¬ 
thymia  imply  that  pulsation  and 
respiration  continue  to  be  carried 
on.  The  popular  notion  of  a  trance 
is  at  least  too  fanciful,  if  not  too 
extravagant,  to  be  entertained  by 
the  physician.  We  have  no  expe¬ 
rience  of  a  state  in  which  the  soul 
can  for  a  time  leave  the  body  (to 
all  appearance)  dead,  and  return  in 
the i  manner  of  a  resuscitating  ap¬ 
plication.  A  trance  therefore  can¬ 
not  (according  to  such  ideas  as 
knowledge  of  organic  life  will  war¬ 
rant)  amount  to  more  than  a  deep 
comatose  state,  in  wdiich  the  con¬ 
tinued  exercise  (of  the  vital  func¬ 
tions  may  be  so  obscure  as  to  escape 
the  notice  of  uninformed  observers. 

We  must  also  refuse  our  belief 
to  the  histories  on  record  of  people 
being  reduced  to  a  state  of  close 
simulation  of  death,  by  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  drugs  ;  a  conceit  to 
which  we  are  indebted  for  many 
dramatic  plots  and  romantic  tales: 
a  profound  or  a  morbid  sleep,  is  all 
that  we  can  suppose  to  have  been 
believed  in  by  Shakspeare,  who  has 
not  disdained  to  make  use  of  this 
very  article  of  machinery. 

The  story  handed  down  by  Dr. 
Cheyne,  has  always  been  received 
as  authentic ;  but  though  to  all 
observation,  the  gentleman  who  was 


the  subject  of  the  phenomenon  ex¬ 
hibited  no  sign  of  life,  it  is  manifest 
that  the  presence  even  of  volition 
was  a  feature  in  the  case ;  and  as  it 
has  been  correctly  remarked,  the 
body  may  be  alive  even  after  mental 
phenomena  have  ceased.  Stories 
are  recorded  of  persons  who  by 
their  friends  were  considered  to  be 
dead,  and  who,  retaining  a  consci¬ 
ousness  of  the  preparations  making 
for  their  own  interment,  were  yet 
unable  by  any  sign  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  awful  proceedings  for  some 
time.  It  is  hard,  however,  to  be¬ 
lieve  any  such  thing,  without  better 
evidence  than  that  upon  which 
these  and  similar  wonders  are  com¬ 
municated. — Smith's  Forensic  Med. 


OF  THE  RESPIRATION  OF 
ANIMALS. 

The  effects  of  oxydation  are,  to  red¬ 
den  the  blood,  to  renew  its  stimu¬ 
lant  power,  and  to  communicate  heat, 
not  so  much  to  the  blood,  as  to  the 
whole  body  through  the  medium  of 
the  blood,  and  to  assist  in  the  secre¬ 
tions  and  chemical  changes  which  are 
incessantly  going  on  in  all  parts  of  the 
system.  This  is  accomplished  by  the 
perpetual  and  rapid  motion  of  the 
blood  through  the  lungs;  and  there  it 
is  exposed  to  our  atmosphere,  which 
is  a  mixed  fluid  very  different  from 
what  we  at  first  conceive,  or  what 
our  ignorant  wishes  might  desire  to 
have  it ;  not  consisting  merely  of  air 
fit  to  be  breathed,  but  for  the  greatest 
part  formed  of  an  air  which  is  most 
fatal  to  animal  life,  whence  it  has  the 
name  of  azotic  gas.  Of  an  hundred 
measures  of  atmospheric  air,  we  find 
twenty-seven  only  to  consist  of  vital 
or  pure  air,  that  is  oxygen ;  seventy- 
two  consist  of  azotic  air,  or  nitrogen, 
as  it  is  called,  fatal  to  animal  life ;  and 
one  measure  only  is  fixed  air,  or  car¬ 
bonic  acid,  which  is  also  an  unrespi- 
rable  air.  But  of  these  twenty-seven 
parts  of  pure  air,  seventeen  parts  only 
are  affected  by  respiration,  so  that  in 
respiration  we  use  much  less  than  a 
fifth  part,  even  of  the  small  quantity 
of  air  which  we  take  in  at  each  breath. 

Within  these  few  years,  the  follow¬ 
ing  opinions  prevailed  on  this  subject. 
The  air  in  respiration  is  diminished  by 
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the  abstraction  of  a  part  of  the  oxygen ; 
there  is  formed  a  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  by  the  union  of  the  carbon 
of  the  blood  with  the  oxygen  respired ; 
and  there  is  discharged  along  with 
these  a  quantity  of  watery  baiitus. 
Therefore  atmospherie  air,  after  it  has 
been  breathed,  is  found  to  have  suffered 
these  changes :  First,  It  contains  now 
a  considerable  proportion  of  carbonic 
acid,  which  is  easily  discovered,  and 
even  weighed :  because  when  a  caus¬ 
tic  alkali  is  exposed  to  it,  the  alkali 
absorbs  the  fixed  air  and  becomes 
mild.  Secondly,  It  has  less  of  the 
vital  air,  as  is  easily  ascertained  by 
the  eudiometer,  which  measures  the 
purity  of  the  whole:  And,  thirdly. 
All  that  remains  is  merely  azotic  air, 
unfit  for  animal  life,  or  for  supporting 
flame.  The  oxygen,  then,  in  part 
unites  itself  with  the  blood  ;  in  part  it 
forms  fixed  air  by  combining  with  the 
carbon  of  the  lungs ;  in  part  it  forms 
water  by  combining  with  the  hydro¬ 
gen  of  the  blood.  Respiration  frees 
the  blood  of  two  noxious  principles, 
the  hydrogen  and  carbon  ;  and  it  in¬ 
sinuates  a  new  principle,  viz.  the 
oxygen,  into  the  blood. 

Such  has  been  the  opinion  of  che¬ 
mists  up  almost  to  the  present  day  ; 
but  the  rapid  changes  of  opinion,  and 
indeed  of  whole  systems,  end  the  con¬ 
fusion  into  which  the  discoveries  of 
to-day  throws  the  result  of  all  pre¬ 
ceding  labours,  would  almost  provoke 
an  anatomist  to  put  out  of  his  system 
the  chemical  discussion  altogether, 
until  the  masses  of  that  science  have 
better  arranged  their  materials,  and 
have  arrived  at  acknowledged  princi¬ 
ples.  More  earoful  experiments  have 
proved  that  the  volume  of  air  expired 
is  the  same  with  that  inspired,— the 
respired  air  differing  only  in  the  vari¬ 
able  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
and  aqueous  vapour ;  that  all  the 
oxygen  taken  from  the  atmosphere  by 
respira-ion,  is  consumed  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  rhe  carbonic  acid  gas  found  in 
the  respired  air ;  and  that  the  heat 
evolved  by  respiration  is  not  the  heat 
of  the  body,  but  the  heat  of  the 
respired,  latent  before,  and  now  be- 
ospire  sensible,  owing  to  a  change^of 
capacity  in  the  gases. 

The  change  produced  in  the  blood 
during  the  circulation  in  the  lungs,  is 


simply  to  free  it  of  the  superabundance 
of  carbon  with  which  it  is  loaded  in 
consequence  of  the  secretions  per¬ 
formed  in  the  extreme  vessels  of  the 
system  of  the  body. 

As  to  the  heat  of  the  body,  chemists 
seem  to  have  agreed,  that  full  confi¬ 
dence  is  to  be  put  in  the  experiments 
and  opinions  of  Dr.  Crauford,  whose 
theories  have  been  criticised  in  the 
works  of  Mr.  Bell.  The  brief  ab¬ 
stract  of  which  doctrine  we  have 
already  given.  When  the  blood  of 
the  arteries  of  the  body  is  converted 
into  purple  blood,  and  enters  the 
small  veins,  heat  is  let  loose  and  be¬ 
comes  sensible,  giving  warmth  and  a  - 
stimulus  to  the  operations  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  economy.  When  this  venous 
blood  is, in  theroundof  the  circulation, 
brought  back  to  the  lungs,  it  throws 
out  its  superabundant  carbon,  and 
when  this  carbon  unites  with  oxygen 
of  the  air  respired,  it  forms  carbonic 
acid,  and  heat  is  evolved.  While  this 
action  of  respiration  is  producing  heat, 
it  is  also  forming  of  venous  blood, 
arterial  blood.  And  as  the  arterial 
blood,  in  its  conversion  into  venous 
blood,  gave  out  heat,  so  now,  being 
re-converted  into  arterial  blood,  it 
takes  up  heat,  and  that  heat  is  not 
sensible  heat,  but  latent.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  central  fire,  as  it  were, 
in  the  breast,  and  yet  there  is  a  source 
of  heat  to  the  whole  body  from  the 
operation  of  the  lungs.  And  what 
degree  of  heat  more  than  necessary 
for  the  conversion  of  the  blood,  and 
which  might  be  injurious,  is  expended 
in  forming  the  vapour  exhaled  from 
the  lungs. 

In  short,  it  is  concluded  that  the 
expenditure  of  heat  in  an  animal,  is 
proportioned  to  the  loss  of  oxygen, 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  carbonic  acid ;  and  that 
it  is  the  same  in  degree,  that  would 
be  given  out  in  the  combustion  of 
charcoal,  in  a  quantity  sufficient  to 
produce  the  same  proportion  of  acid. 


COLD  BATHING. 

The  cold  bath  is  water  of  any  tem¬ 
perature  from  42c  to  85°  of  Faren- 
heit.  When  the  body  is  immersed 
in  it,  it  first  induces  the  sensation 

of  cold,  excites  shivering,'  renders 
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the  skin  pale,  and  contracts  it  so 
as  to  produce  tlie  papillous  appear- . 
ance  denominated  goose  skin  ;  the 
respiration  at  (he  same  time  is 
quickened,  and  rendered  irregular, 
producing  sobbing,  and  the  pulse  is 
diminished  in  force  and  velocity ; 
but  is  also  rendered  firmer  and  more 
regular.  If  the  immersion  be  not 
long  continued,  re-action  takes  place 
on  coming  out  of  the  bath  ;  a  glow,  or 
agreeable  sensation  of  heat  is  felt 
over  the  whole  body,  the  tone  and 
vigour  of  the  muscles  are  eucreased, 
a  buoyancy  of  spirit  and  aptitude 
for  action  succeed,  and  a  sense  of 
general  refreshment  is  experienced 
by  the  bather.  The  protraction, 
however,  of  the  immersion  for  a 
considerable  time,  particularly  if 
the  temperature  of  the  bath  be 
under  50°,  is  not  followed  by  this 
re-action  ;  but  the  cold  water  ope¬ 
rates  as  a  powerful  sedative ;  the 
action  of  the  heart  and  arteries 
becomes  languid,  the  pulse  ceases 
at  the  wrist,  the  animal  heat  is  ra¬ 
pidly  diminished,  and  a  sensation 
of  coldness  at  the  stomach  is  felt, 
which  is  succeeded  by  faintness, 
delirium,  torpor,  and  sometimes 
death.  These  unpleasant  effects  are 
occasionally  in  some  degree,  even 
where  the  immersion  is  not  pro¬ 
tracted,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
bath  is  not  under  60°,  in  which 
case  cold  bathing  proves  always 
hurtful,  and  ought  not  to  be  re¬ 
peated;  but  when  the  contrary  ef¬ 
fects  are  experienced,  it  is  found  to 
be  useful  in  many  cases  of  debility, 
particularly  in  scrofula,  if  the  water 
be  impregnated  with  salt,  or  sea 
bathing  be  resorted  to.  The  debi¬ 
litated  however,  in  whom  he  use  of 
sea  bathing  produces  these  effects, 
when  it  is  employed  before  break¬ 
fast,  are  not  always  affected  in  the 
same  manner  when  it  is  used  after 
breakfast  or  when  the  stomach  is 
full ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  receives 
the  same  benefit  from  it  as  those 
with  whom  it  agrees  at  all  times. 
The  use  of  cold  water  as  a  general 
bath  is  never  employed  with  a  view 
of  producing  its  sedative  effects ; 
but  for  this  purpose  it  is  partially 
applied,  either  by  the  immersion  of 
the  affected  parts,  or  by  means  of 


cloths  dipped  in  very]  cold  water, 
and  laid  over  or  near  the  parts.  It 
is  used  as  a  remedy  in  active  uterine 
haemorrhages,  burns  and  scalds, 
and  in  local  inflammations,  even 
when  arising  from  general  disease, 
as  gout  and  rheumatism,  when  the 
surface  of  the  pained  parts  appears 
red  and  inflamed. 


MEDTCAL  PROPERTIES  OF 
JUNIPER  BERRIES. 


Juniper  berries  are  diuretic  and 
cordial.  They  have  been  long 
known  as  a  remedy  in  dropsical 
affections  ;  but  they  cannot  be  de¬ 
pended  on  alone,  although  they  form 
an  excellent  adjunct  to  squills  and 
foxglove.  The  tops  are  also  used  ; 
and  as  the  virtues  of  the  berries 
depend  upon  the  essential  oil,  which 
is  found  also  in  the  wood  part  of 
the  plant,  they  must  be  equally 
efficacious.  They  have  been  re¬ 
commended  in  scorbutic  and  cu¬ 
taneous  affections ;  and  Rosenstein 
asserts,  that  a  strong  decoction  of 
them  soon  clears  the  hands  from 
chopping  ulcers.  The  berries  are 
sometimes  given  in  substance,  tri¬ 
turated  with  sugar  or  some  neutral 
salt ;  but  the  best  form  is  that  of 
infusion,  made  with  three  ounces  of 
the  berries  bruised,  in  a  pint  of  boil¬ 
ing  water:  a  tea- cup  full  every  three 
or  four  hours  is  the  dose. 


THE  HUMAN  FRAME  COM¬ 
PARED  TO  A  WATCH. 


The  human  frame  may  be  com¬ 
pared  to  a  watch,  of  which  the 
heart  jis  the  main  spring,  the  sto¬ 
mach  the  regulator,  and  what  we 
put  into  it  the  key  by  which  the 
machine  is  wound  up  ;  according  to 
the  quantity,  quality,  and  proper 
digestion  of  what  we  eat  and  drink 
will  be  the  pace  of  (he  pulse,  and 
the  action  of  the  system  in  general : 
when  we  observe  a  due  proportion 
between  the  quantum  of  exercise 
and  that  of  excitement,  all  goes  on 
well.  If  the  machine  be  disordered, 
the  same  expedients  are  employed 
for  its  re-adjust  mentis  are  used  by 
the  watchmaker ;  it  must  be  care¬ 
fully  cleaned  and  judiciously  oiled. 
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OLD  WOMEN’S  REMEDIES 
EXAMINED. 


To  cure  Chilblains ,  apply  a  poultice 
of  hot  roasted  onions . 

This  may  be  of  service,  but  it 
must  be  repeated.  We  think  a 
poultice  of  warm  bread  and  milk 
alternately  with  it  would  improve 
the  remedy  ;  also  bathing  the  parts 
in  warm  water. 


For  Corns. 

Bind  on  them  a  leaf  of  house- 
leek,  after  having  well  soaked  the 
feet  in  warm  water . 

A  good  remedy,  but  will  not  al¬ 
ways  cure. 

USEFUL  PRESCRIPTIONS. 

si  Dyspeptic  Draught. 

A  drachm  of  ether, 

Two  drachms  of  tincture  of  senna. 

Mix  in  a  glass  of  cold  water. 

This  may  be  taken  once  or  twice 
a  week. 


si  good  Wash  or  Injection  in  Fluor 
Albus. 

Take  of  decoction  of  marsh  mallows, 
a  pint, 

Add  to  it  three  drachms  of  sulphate  of 
zinc. 

This  should  be  used  three  times 
a  day. 

CORRESPONDENT’S  LETTERS. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical 
Adviser. 

Sir, 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  writing  a  note 
to  you  on  the  medical  practice  in 
Holland  contrasted  with  ours,  which 
you  was  pleased  to  give  a  place  in 
your  “  Adviser  ”  some  time  back.  I  no  w 
have  to  refer  to  another  instance  of 
these  persons  having  in  view  the 
benefit  of  the  public  at  large,  and  I 
sincerely  wish  I  could  see  it  adopted 
in  this  country  ;  it  is  a  decree  or  pro* 
clamation  issued  from  the  State  Office 
In  July,  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
Netherlands,  requesting  all  persons 
having  dogs,  of  every  description,  to 
keep  them  tied  up  from  July  to  Sep¬ 
tember,  under  the  penalty  of  three 


florins  for  the  first  offence,  and  the 
dog  liable  to  be  destroyed.  And  if  a 
second  offence,  a  penalty  discre¬ 
tionary  with  the  burgomaster  or  ma¬ 
gistrates — thus,  Sir,  is  hydrophobia 
prevented  without  any  trouble. 
Might  not  this  plan  be  adopted  in  this 
country,  where  so  many  accidents 
occur,  and  as  the  persons  do  in  Hol¬ 
land  :  if  they  wish  their  dogs  in  those 
days  to  accompany  them,  they  are 
led  by  a  cord  or  strap.  So  may  they 
in  England  if  they  think  proper  to 
send  them  abroad.  If  you  consider 
this  worthy  your  notice,  you  will 
please  to  give^it  a  place  in  your 
paper. ' 

Yours,  &c. 

M/S. 


Arundel-street,  July  2 6th,  1824. 


Proposal  to  deprive  Criminals  of 
Life  by  other  means  than  Hanging . 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Adviser. 
Sir, 

As  it  is  not  professedly  in  contempla¬ 
tion  to  torture  criminals  who  are  sen¬ 
tenced  to  death  in  this  country,  is  it 
not  astonishing  that  a  less  painful  and 
more  speedy  mode  of  dispatching  them 
is  not  practised  than  that  of  hanging. 

I  have  seen  animals  instantaneously 
deprived  of  life  by  immersing  them  in 
gas  arising  from  fermenting  liquors, 
and  die  without  the  least  apparent 
suffering. 

And  would  not  the  wounding  of  the 
spine  occasion  a  much  more  speedy 
and  milder  death  than  hanging  ? 

Or  even  decapitation,  if  performed 
by  the  guillotine,  would,  I  presume, 
be  less  violent  than  the  present  method, 
and  not  so  liable  to  those  dreadful 
accidentsp^hich  so  frequently  happen 
at  the  gallows. 

I  should  be  greatly  obliged.  Sir,  by 
seeing  your  opinion  on  this  subject, 
and  that  of  some  of  your  numerous 
correspondents. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  MAJOR. 

Folkstonc,  23 d  July.  1824. 
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EPIGRAMS 

On  the  pending  Quack  Prosecution 
against  the  “  Medical  Adviser."*' 

Mad  Eady  the  quack,  and  his  murd’rous 
compeers, 

From  “  Sir  ”  Colombine  down  to  quack 
Goss, 

Are  in  arms;  the  “Adviser”  arouses 
their  fears, 

Lest  quack  Crucifix  die  on  the  Cross  ! 

ANOTHER. 

Twixttke  quacks  and  “Adviser”  let  jus¬ 
tice  decide ; 

Will  Crucifix  triumph,  or  be  crucified ? 

ANOTHER. 

Anticipating  the  decision  o  f  an 
honest  Jury. 

A  Jewish  king  of  old  declared  “there’s 
nothing  new,” 

They  crucified  a  Saviour — you’ve  cruci¬ 
fied  a  Jew  ! ! ! 

W.  J.  R. 


ANNALS  OF  QUACKERY. 

EADY,  THE  QUACK. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Adviser. 
Sir, 

It  is  a  pity  “  to  press  the  fallen  man 
too  far,”  but  thip  fellow  is  so  abomi¬ 
nably  audacious  in  propagating  his 
base  falsehoods,  that  I  must  claim 
your  readers’  attention  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  case. 

A  young  man,  slightly  affected  with 
gonorrhoea,  applied  to  “the  dealer  in 
tapes,”  and  after  paying  him  pretty 
well,  and  swallowing  a  quantity  of 
mercury,  &c.  found  himself  in  so  de¬ 
plorable  a  condition,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  consult  a  surgeon  (Mr. 
Ridge,  Bridge-road,  Lambeth)  who, 
in  two  or  three  months,  fortunately 
made  something  like  a  cure  of  him. — 
That  gentleman  informed  me  that  his 
patient  had  been  so  over-dosed  as  to 
loosen  his  hones  in  their  sockets ; 
and  that  he  almost  despaired  of  effect¬ 
ing  a  cure. 

As  soon  as  the  young  fellow  reco¬ 
vered  strength,  he  was  determined  to 


avenge  his  wrongs  on  the  “  Doctor1’ 
vi  et  armis ,  and  paraded  Dean-street 
several  mornings  and  evenings,  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  good  thick  stick,  in  the 
hope  of  meeting  the  maniac.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  however,  for  both  parties  Eady 
was  out  of  the  way ;  perhaps,  in 
St.  Luke’s,  or  in  Banco  Regis. 

X. 

[  Why  do  people  consult  such  a  mad¬ 
man ?1 — Ed. 

THE  LAMERTS. 


These  fellows — father  and  son — are  a 
pair  of  worthies  well  deserving  a  seat 
in  our  “  Quacks  Corner,”  if  consum¬ 
mate  ignorance  and  presumption  are 
qualifications  for  such  preferment. 
The  old  man  is  a  German  Jew,  who 
settled  in  this  country  many  years 
ago.  He  first  exercised  his  powers  in 
the  healing  art  upon  the  eyes,  but 
finding  that  the  people  could  see 
through  him  without  his  eye-waters , 
he  cashiered  that  branch  of  practice, 
and  applied  his  talents  to  what  he 
termed  the  “  wenereai ,”  and  with  such 
success,  that  he  managed  to  live  well 
and  save  money  at  No.  3,  Spitalfields, 
where  he  now  has  grown  blind  in  the 

service  of - the  undertaker  and 

Lock-Hospital.  But  he  is  fast  dwind¬ 
ling  from  the  public  view,  and  there¬ 
fore  w'e_>  shall  say,  “  requiescat  in 
pace, ”  and  merely  cautioning  our 
readers  against  his  dangerous  nostrums, 
proceed  to  examine  his  son — a  truly 
terrific  comet  of  quackery,  sweeping 
and  destroying  every  thing  that  is  at¬ 
tracted  within  the  fulmen  of  his  dan¬ 
gerous  tail. 

This  hopeful  plant — this  true  chip 
of  the  old  block,  resides  at  Bristol, 
where  he  has  fixed  what  he  calls  his 
magnum  bonum  of  empyricism — his 
central  “  Medical  Establishment .” 
He  has,  besides  this  quack  shop,  one 
at  Devizes,  and,  we  believe,  another 
at  Exeter.  To  these  he  drives  in 
turn,  and  draws  away  with  him  a  pret¬ 
ty  good  stock  of  honest  earnings . 
All  Devonshire,  and  the  next  fifty 
counties,  does  not  produce  so  arrant  a 
humbugger  as  this ;  he  is  powdered 
fromithe  occiput|to  the  coccygis, — £-om 
one  shoulder  to  the  other  — from  the 
cape  of  his  coat  to  the  buttons  of  his 
waist, — a  curricle  A-la-Jordan,  an  eye¬ 
glass,— a  bamboo,  and  a  copper  face. 
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Thus  he  parades  about,  all  outside, 
while  if  you  tapped  him  upon  the 
head  it  would  sound  like  a  drum,  —so 
hollow,  so  empty,  so  brainless  is  the 
wight.  Ignorant  as  the  barber  who 
powders  him,  he  knows  nothing  more 
than  his  puff,  which  he  continually 
keeps  moving  in  the  form  of  long- 
winded  advertisements  in  all  the  coun¬ 
try  newspapers,  extolling  the  wonder¬ 
ful  merits  of  his  “  Balm  of  Zura,” 
a  wretched  stimulating  compound, 
which  is  as  certain  to  destroy  the  in¬ 
testines,  as  the  inventor  and  proprietor, 
“  Dr.”  Lamert,  is  of  being  execrated 
and  despised.  His  mode  of  gulling  is 
by  exterior  show,  and  therefore  he 
has  bedizened  the  windows  of  his 
house  with  huge  transparencies,  em¬ 
blematic  of  his  humane  calling, — -for 
instance,  the  good  Samaritan  !  He 
has  also  a  servant  in  gaudy  livery, 
who  stands  at  the  Exchange  in  Bris¬ 
tol,  and  there  distributes  his  bills — 
equally  filthy  with  either  Sloan’s  or 
Goss  and  Company’s ;  however,  the 
mayor  and  corporation  have  lately  put 
a  stop  t®  the  circulation  of  them,  since 
which  he  delivers  cards  himself.  He 
also  attends  the  theatre  almost  every 
night,  which  he  looks  upon  as  his 
shop,  for  there  he  gulls  the  people  by 
contriving  it  so  as  that  his  servant 
will  call  him  out  several  times  during 
the  evening,  and  to  the  no  small  an¬ 
noyance  of  the  audience;  for  these 
interruptions  always  happen  when 
some  interesting  part  of  the  play  is 
going  on, — “  Dr.  Lamert  is  wanted 
in  a  minute !”  is  bellowed  out,  and 
out  jumps  the  quack,  all  puff  and 
powder,  cracking  his  shins  across  the 
benches,  while  the  gaping  galleries 
cry,  “  Lauk!  what  a  practice  Dr. 
Lamert  must  have,  to  he  sure  /” 

This  fellow  has  the  impudence  and 
audacity  to  declare  openly  that  he  be¬ 
longed  to  the  army,  and  that  his  bro¬ 
ther  is  now  surgeon  of  a  regiment. 
The  fact  is  this : — There  is  a  Mr. 
Lamert  in  the  army;  but  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  man  from  the  quack,  and  no  re¬ 
lation  whatever ;  he  is  a  man  of  high 
respectability ;  he  has  been  in  one  of 
our  crack  regiments  for  many  years, 
and  has  received  the  testimonial  of 
respect  from  his  brother  officers,  in 
the  form  of  a  handsome  piece  of  plate. 


Lamert  the  quack,  of  Bristol,  would 
not  be  permitted  even  to  undergo  an 
examination  for  the  army,  for  he  is 
without  an  iota  of  medical  edu¬ 
cation;  indeed  his  father  never  in¬ 
tended  him  for  medicine.  His  early 
years  were  passed  about  Whitechapel 
in  idleness,  and  in  making  an  ass  of 
himself  upon  the  stage  of  the  Royalty 
Theatre,  where  he  attempted  frequently 
to  sing  amidst  thunders  of  groans  and 
hisses.  Asa  proof  of  the  brass  which  is 
in  this  fellow’s  composition,  he  abso¬ 
lutely  continued  to  sing  “  Black-ey’d 
Susan  ”  at  the  Royalty  Theatre — the 
whole  six  verses— amidst  pelting  of 
oranges  and  clashing  of  thunderbolts, 
even  to  the  last  line  ;  and  then,  waving 
his  hat  three  times,  laughed  and  snap¬ 
ped  his  fingers  at  the  hissing  audi¬ 
ence  ! 

So  ignorant  of  even  his  own  lan¬ 
guage  is  this  Lamert,  that  in  com¬ 
mencing  the  publication  of  his  hum¬ 
bug  “  Balm  of  Zura,”  he  was  obliged 
to  hire  a  person  of  the  name  of  Bom- 
ville  to  write  his  advertisements.  This 
man  remains  still  with  him  for  the 
same  purpose  :  and  sometimes  in  the 
absence  of  Lamert  acts  the  doctor 
himself,  with  all  the  impudenceof  his 
master. 

A  more  dangerous  quack  does  not 
exist  now  in  England ;  for  being 
amongst  a  set  of  country  simples,  and 
having  an  imposing  exterior,  together 
with  a  most  deleterious  compound, 
which  he  presents  at  an  enormous 
price  on  every  occasion  of  disease,  the 
ravages  must  be  alarming.  He  has 
threatened  to  prosecute  us  if  we  men¬ 
tion  his  name  ;  but  this  threat  could 
have  little  weight  in  deterring  us  from 
our  duty.  We  have  no  personal  feel¬ 
ings  against  any  of  the  quacks;  it  is 
to  root  out  the  pest  that  we  are  obliged 
to  speak  in  open  terms,  and  this  we 
will  continue  to  do  until  the  hydra  be 
destroyed. 

We  now  solemnly  caution  the  pub¬ 
lic  against  this  humbugger,  and  that 
mockery,  his  “  Balm  of  Zura.”  He 
knows  no  more  of  treating  the  human 
constitution  than  he  does  of  the  lon¬ 
gitude.  Better,  ten  thousand  to  one, 
take  any  old  woman’s  advice,  than  to 
entrust  one’s  health  to  a  presumer  like 
this,  who  from  habit  has  absolutely 
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persuaded  himself  that  he  is  a  doctor, 
and  therefore  stops  at  nothing.  The 
man  must  be  an  arrant  dolt  who  would 
place  his  health  in  the  hands  of  such 
an  ignorant  fellow  as  Lamert. 

W e  will  conclude  our  observations 
upon  this  quack  by  describing  a  trick 
which  a  wag  played  upon  him  about 
two  years  since,  which  is  as  follows : — 

He  usually  attended  a  tavern  in  the 
evenings,  where  occasionally  he  in¬ 
dulged  his  companions  with  a  song, 
and  often  with  a  long-bow  story.  Here 
he  got  many  patients,  and  tasters  of 
his  “  Balm  of  Zura.”  Amongst  them, 
however,  was  one  who  paid  him  five 
pounds  for  a  portion  of  it,  and  receiv¬ 
ed  no  benefit  whatever.  The  waggish 
patient  determined  to  have  a  laugh  at 
the  doctor  for  his  money,  and  therefore 
brought  to  the  tavern,  one  evening 
where  there  was  a  full  meeting,  an 
empty  bottle,  in  which  had  been  his 
44  Balm  of  Zura.”  The  Doctor  had 
occasion  to  absent  himself  a  short 
time  from  the  company,  when  the  wag 
who  had  the  bottle  drew  it  from  his 
pocket,  and  made  known  his  intention 
of  *4  quizzing  ”  the  Doctor,  which 
motion  wTas  seconded  and  carried 
nern.  con.  The  bottle  was  half  filled 

with  - ,  and  half  with  brandy 

and  water,  w^ell  sweetened,  to  which 
was  added,  a  little  ginger  and  snuff, 
then  corked  up  and  papered.  When 
the  Doctor  returned,  a  conversation 
was  introduced  about  his  u  Balm  of 
Zura” — a  subject  upon  which  he  was 
always  at  ho  me.  His  patient  declared 
that  this  last  bottle  which  he  got  had 
turned  sour,  to  which  Lamert  applied 
the  uphead  look  of  astonishment,  and 
immediately  asked  for  a  wane  glass  in 
order  to  taste  it.  This  was  instantly 
placed  in  his  hand,  and  the  bottle  un¬ 
corked.  The  Doctor  now  gravely 
poured  out  a  glass  of  the  “  balm, ”  and 
having  tasted  and  tasted,  and  sipped 
and  smelt  it  for  a  fewr  minutes,  he  de¬ 
clared  that  lie  really  “  thaurt  it  vas 
somehow  a  little  saltish,”  but  that  he 
would  change  it.  One  or  two  of  the 
party  were,  during  the  tasting,  neces¬ 
sitated  to  quit  the  room,  to  give  vent 
to  their  risible  titilation.  The  Doctor, 
however,  did  not  suspect.  One  of 
the  company  now  stood  up,  and  de¬ 
clared  that  it  was  a  scandalous  shame 
for  medical  men  to  sell  such  drugs, 

:  • . 


which,  being  thus  liable  to  change, 
might  perhaps  poison  the  unfortunate 
taker ;  and,  seeming  to  be  in  a  vio¬ 
lent  passion,  declared  the  circumstance 
ought  to  be  published.  Lamert  arose, 
and  in  the  most  vehement  manner  op¬ 
posed  the  speaker’s  assertions ;  his 
gestures  were  violent,  and  his  voice 
loud,  for  no  doubt  he  dreaded  the 
publication  of  this  fact,  and  seizing  a 
large  glass,  he  poured  out  the  contents 
of  the  bottle,  and  raising  himself  upon 
his  tiptoes,  exclaimed,  “Now,  gentle¬ 
men,  to  shew  you  that  my  balm  is 
incapable  of  doing  in  jury  in  any  state, 
I  will  take  this  bottle  full  myself.”  So 
saying,  he  swallowed  the  abominable 
compound,  amidst  the  convulsive 
roars  of  his  audience ! ! !  The  trick 
was  then  told  into  his  ears  by  num- 
berlessttongues  ;  and  had  the  person 
who  brought  the  bottle  not  prudently 
decamped,  murder  would  have  been 
committed  upon  him  by  the  inflamed 
Doctor.  His  balm  has  ever  since 
gone  by  the  name  of  “  Lamert’s  Balm 
of - t 
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Worming  (legs. — It  is  generally 
thought  that  there  exists  a  worm 
beneath  the  tongue  of  every  dog, 
but  this  is  an  error:  what  is  called 
worming  a  dog  is  detaching  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  flesh  from  beneath  the 
tongue.  We  believe  it  to  have  no 
good  effect  whatever. 

New  nose. — The  Tabcofian  ope¬ 
ration  has  been  successfully  per¬ 
formed  lately  in  France.  The 
new  nose  appears  but  little  infe¬ 
rior  in  use  and  ornament  to  the 
defunct  one.  An  account  of  the 
mode  of  preparing  (his  operation  is 
given  in  the  second  number  of  the 
44  Medical  Adviser.” 
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Hydrophobia. — We  cannot  bring 
to  mind  a  time  in  which  there  has 
been  so  many  cases  of  this  malady; 
four  in  London  publicly  reported,  and 
two  yet  not  before  the  public  ;  three 
in  Liverpool,  one  in  Stockport,  one 
in  Manchester,  and  one  in  Edin¬ 
burgh.  It  cannot  be  alone  the  heat 
of  the  weather  ;  for  at  Lisbon,  where 
it  is  much  hotter,  and  where  there 
are  twenty  dogs  for  one  that  is  here, 
few  cases  of  hydrophobia  occur. 

Patient  wit. — Menage  relates  an 


anecdote  of  a  man  of  learning  who, 
having  been  compelled  by  the  cotn- 
binedaffiictionsof  poverty  and  disease 
to  seek  an  asylum  in  the§hQspifal/’//t- 
tel  Diets,  when  he  heard  a  physician 
observe  to  his  colleague,  in  a  lan¬ 
guage  which  they  little  supposed 
was  intelligible  to  the  unfortunate 
patient,  44  Fiat  experimentum  in 
corpore  vile,”  immediately  rejoined 
“  Corpus  non  tarn  vile  pro  quo  Je¬ 
sus  Christus  baud  dedignatus  est 
mori 
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The  case  of  C.  C.,  and  indeed  the  whole  matter  written  by  X.  should  be 
altered — if  the  subject  were  treated  in  more  ambiguous  terms,  we  think  it 
would  be  of  great  service.  We  thank  him  for  the  communications. 

1.  2.  3. — A  glass  of  port  would  relieve  the  symptoms  of  his  eyes.  He  should 
read  our  advice  in  page  338,  44  Medical  Adviser.” 

A.  Z.  must  not  take  such  quacking  trash.  Let  him  keep  his  bowels  regular 
by  salts,  and  use  an  injection  three  times  a  day  made  with  five  grains  of  sulphate 
of  zinc,  five  grains  of  sugar  of  lead,  and  two  ounces  of  water. 

A.  Z.  who  describes  his  case  thus  “afraid  to  lay  dowTn  of  anight  lest  wind 
gathering  violently  in  the  bowels  cause  violent  stagnation  of  blood,”  must  not 
give  way  to  such  fears.  Let  him  take  ten  grains  of  the  extract  of  colocynth 
and  one  of  calomel  once  a  week  for  three  weeks. 

Clavis  must  endeavour  to  cure  the  disease  by  treating  the  digestive 
organs ;  let  him  read  our  advice  on  indigestion,  and  adopt  from  that  his 
plan.  He  should  keep  the  hand  moistened  with  the  diluted  citron  oint¬ 
ment,  and  bathe  it  with  warm  wafer  every  night  for  twenty  or  thirty 
minutes. 

Anti  Emfyrtc’s  request  cannot  be  complied  with  for  want  of  room. 
We  mean  to  give  in  a  future  number  a  full  direction  to  fit  a  family  and 
naval  medicine  chest,  upon  the  most  economical  and  effectual  plan. 

X.  Y.  will  find  a  letter  at  the  post  office,  Hertford. 

IIamfstead  should  send  us  a  detail  of  improvement,  &c.  with  our 
former  prescriptions. 

Veritas  is  libellous.  We  may  perhaps  take  some  of  his  information. 

W.  W — ’in — t — ’s  request  shall  be  attended  to. 

An  Enquirer. — Of  course  Dr.  Eady  is  a  haberdasher  by  trade.  He,  we 
understand,  is  now  going  into  the  coal  line. 

Many  Communications  are  unavoidably  postponed.— -The  private  letters 
were  answered  on  Friday. 


Communications  (Post  Paid)  to  be  sent  to  the  Editor,  at  the  Publishers.  Lon¬ 
don  :  Printed  and  published  by  KNIGHT  and  LACEY,  55,  Paternoster- 
Row.  Sold  also  by  John  Sutherland,  Edinburgh  *  M,  Ogle,  Glasgow ; 
and  T.  Webb,  Dublin. 
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The  great  age  of  Henry  Jenkins, 
by  Mrs.  Anne  Sam  lie. 

When  I  came  first  to  live  at  Bolton, 
I  was  told  -several  particulars  of  the 
great  age  of  Henry  Jenkins ;  but  T  be¬ 
lieved  Lttle  of  the  story  for  many  years, 
till  one  day  becoming  to  beg  an  alms, 
I  desired  him  to  tell  me  truly  how  old 
he  was.  He  paused  a  little,  and  then 
said,  that  to  the  best  of  his  remem¬ 
brance,  he  was  about  162  or  163  ;  and 
I  asked  what  kings  he  remembered; 
he  said  Henry  the  Eighth.  f  asked 
what  public  thing  he  could  longest  re¬ 
member;  he  said  Flowden  Field.  I 
asked  whether  the  king  ,vas  there; 
he  said  no,  he  was  in  France,  and  the 
Earl  of  Surry  was  general.  1  asked 
him  how  old  he  niight  be  then ;  he 
said  I  believe  1  might  be  between  10 
and  12:  for,  says  he,  I  was  sent  to 
Northallerton  with  a  horse  load  of 
arrows,  but  they  sent  a  bigger  boy 
from  thence  to  the  army  with  them. 
All  this  agreed  with  the  history  of  that 
time,  for  bows  and  arrows  were  then 
used ;  the  earl  he  named  was  general, 
and  King  Henry  the  Eighth  was  then 
atTournay.  And  yet  if  is  observable, 
that  this  Jenkins  could  neither  write 
nor  read  ;  there  were  also  four  or  five 
in  the  same  parish  that  were  reputed, 
all  of  them,  to  be  100  years  old,  or 
within  two  or  three  years  of  it,  and 
they  all  said  he  was  an  elderly  man 
ever  since  they  knew-  him,  for  he  was 
bom  in  another  parish,  and  before  any 
registers  were  in  churches,  as  it  is  said. 
He  told  me  then,  too,  that  he  was 
butler  to  the  Lord  Conyers,  and  re¬ 
membered  the  abbot  of  Fountain’s 
Abbey  very  well,  before  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  monasteries.  Henry  Jen¬ 
kins  departed  this  life  December  1670, 
at  Ellerton -upon -Swale,  in  Yorkshire, 
The  battle  of  Flowden  Field  was 
fought  September  the  9th,  1513,  and 
he  was  about  12  years  old  when 
Flowden  Field  was  fought.  So  that 
this  Henry  Jenkins  lived  169  years,  viz. 
16  longer  than  old  Parr,  and  was  the 
oldest  man  born  upon  the  ruins  of  this 
postdeluvian  world.  In  the  last  cen¬ 
tury  of  his  life  he  was  a  fisherman, 
and  used  to  trade  in  the  streams  ;  his 
diet  was  coarse  and  sour,  but  towards 
the  latter  end  of  his  days  he  begged 
up  and  down.  He  hath  sworn  in 


Chancery,  and  other  courts  to  above 
140  years  memory,  and  was  often  at 
the  assizes  at  York,  where  he  general¬ 
ly  went  on  foot ;  and  t  have  heard 
some  of  the  country  gentlemen  affirm, 
that  he  frequently  swam  in  the  rivers 
after  he  was  past  the  age  of  100  years. 
In  the  king’s  Remembrancer’s  office 
in  the  Exchequer,  is  a  record  of  a  de¬ 
position  in  a  cause  by  English  bill, 
between  Anthony  Clark  and  ■  mirkson, 
taken  1665,  at  Kettering  in  Yorkshire, 
where  Henry  Jenkins,  of  Ellerton- 
upon-Swale,  labourer,  aged  157  years, 
was  produced,  and  deposed  as  a  wit¬ 
ness. 

EPITAPH 

On  a  Monument  erected  at  Bolton , 
in  Yorkshire,  by  the  subscription  of 
several ,  to  the  ?ne?nory  of  Henry 
Jenkins. 

Blush  not,  marble, 

To  rescue  from  oblivion 
The  memory  of 
HENRY  JENKINS, 

A  person  obscure  in  birth, 

But  of  a  life  truly  memorable; 

For 

He  was  enriched 
With  the  goods  of  nature, 

If  not  of  fortune, 

And  happy 

In  the  duration,  it  not  variety, 

Of  his  enjoyments : 

And, 

Though  the  partial  world 
Despised  and  disregarded  his 
Low  and  humble  state, 

The  equal  eye  of  Providence 
Beheld  and  blessed  it 
With  a  patriarch’s  health  and  length  of  days, 
To  teach  mistaken  man, 
Thesoblessingsare  email’d  on  temperance, 
A  life  of  labour,  and  a  mind  at  ease. 

He  lived  to  the  amazing  age  of 
169, 

Was  interred  here,  December,  6,  1670. 
And  had  this  justice  done  to  his  memory, 
1743. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE 
PULSE. 


Fuom  the  most  remote  antiquity, 
physieiaus  have  been  accustomed  to 
judge  of  the  relative  states  of  health 
and  of  disease,  by  the  pulsation  of 
the  arteries,  so  termed  from  the  no¬ 
tion  that  they  were  tubes  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying  air.  The  phy¬ 
sicians  of  Greece  used  to  examine 
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the  state  of  the  pulse  by  applying 
the  back  of  die  hand  to  that  part  of 
the  thorax  where  the  pulsation  of 
the  heart  is  most  discernible.  By 
the  Romans,  however,  it  was  known 
that  the  pulse  might  be  examined 
in  various  parts  of  the  body.  The 
fact  is,  that  we  may  be  said  to  cre¬ 
ate  the  poise  we  feel,  by  our  com¬ 
pression  of  the  artery.  If  an  artery 
which  extends  for  some  length 
without  sending  off  branches,  as  the 
carotid,  be  exposed  and  examined 
in  a  liring  animal,  no  alternate  di¬ 
latation  and  contraction  is  discern¬ 
ible  to  the  eye;  hat  if  gently  com¬ 
pressed  between  the  finger  and 
thumb,  a  pulsation  immediately  be¬ 
comes  palpable,  caused  by  the  slight 
obstruction  formed  to  the  successive 
undulations  of  blood  ejected  by  the 
action  of  the  heart.  These  pulsa¬ 
tions  form,  of  course,  a  measure  of 
the  number  of  contractions  of  the 
heart,  in  relation  to  any  given  dura¬ 
tion  of  time. 

The  state  of  the  pulse  may  be 
explored  in  any  part  of  the  body 
which  admits  of  the  ai  tery  being 
compressed  against  a  subjacent 
bone,  as  at  the  temple,  or  oil  the 
edge  of  the  inferior  maxilla,  the 
part  where  veterinary  practitioners 
seek  the  pulse  of  their  patients. 
Bv  modern  physicians  the  wrist  is 
commonly  selected,  as  the  most  ac¬ 
cessible  and  convenient  part  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  state  of  the  pulse. 

The  impropriety  and  indecorum 
of  a  physician,  immediately  on  en¬ 
tering  a  sick  chamber,  seizing  the 
arm  of  an  invalid,  ami  rudely  ap¬ 
plying  his  hand  to  the  pulse,  espe¬ 
cially  if  a  stranger  to  the  patient,  is 
abundantly  obvious.  The  very  pre¬ 
sence  of  a  medical  man  often  agi¬ 
tates  the  nerves  of  a  sick  person  so 
much  as  to  occasion  material  aber¬ 
rations  from  the  real  state,  of  the 
pulse.  Conceiving  it  impossible  to 
offer  more  correct  instructions  for 
the  conduct  of  a  physician  on  suck 
an  occasion,  than  those  laid  down 
by  Celsus,  I  shall  translate  the  pas¬ 
sage  from  the  work  of  that  elegant 
writer. 

“  It  by  no  means,”  says  he,  “  be¬ 
comes  a  skilful  physician,  as  soon 
**  he  enters  the  apartment  of  the 


sick,  to  seize  the  hand  of  (he  pa" 
tient.  lie  ought  preferably  to  sit 
down,  and  with  a  calm  and  cem- 
passionate  countenance  to  inquire 
concerning  his  usual  stateof  health, 
and  if  he  perceives  him  to  labour 
under  any  degree  of  timidity  or  de¬ 
pression  of  spirits,  he  should  endea¬ 
vour  to  soothe  his  mind  by  kind  and 
encouraging  conversation.  After  a 
proper  interval,  he  ought  in  a  quiet 
and  gentle  manner  to  apply  his 
fingers  in  succession  to  the  carpus. 
How  frequently,”  he  adds,  44  does 
tile  very  sight  of  a  physician  perturb 
the  pulse,  the  rhythm  of  which  is 
liable  to  be  deranged  by  a  variety  of 
slight  circumstances.” 

Only  a  slight  sketch  of  the  various 
indications  to  be  derived  from  the 
pulse  can  be  attempted  on  the  pre¬ 
sent  occasion.  The  brief  tract  of 
the  late  respectable  Dr.  Heberden 
affords  an  excellent  example  of 
strict  philosophical  disquisition  on 
this  subject.  Bordieu’s  more  ex¬ 
tensive  treatise  on  the  discovery  of 
the  crisis  of  diseases,  from  the  pulse, 
is  chiefly  translated  from  a  still 
more  voluminous  work  on  the  same 
subject,  by  Dr.  Solano,  a  Spanish 
physician,  the  study  of  which  will 
amply  repay  the  attention  it  de¬ 
mands.  1  have  myself  verified,  at 
the  bed-side  of  a  patient,  many  of 
his  minute,  and  what,  perhaps, 
would  be  considered  by  those  who 
had  not  tried  them  by  the  test  of 
experience,  fanciful  indications; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  many 
more  of  his  prognostics  would  be 
discovered  to  be  founded  in  truth, 
by  those  who  would  carefully  make 
the  experiment. 

The  Chinese  physicians,  it  is  well 
known,  have  long  had  the  credit  of 
paying  very  particular  attention  to 
the  pulse ;  they  even  pretend  to 
derive  a  much  more  minute  and  ac¬ 
curate  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the 
sick  from  that  source,  than  Euro¬ 
pean  practitioners  lay  any  claim  to. 
I  possess  a  small  volume,  profess¬ 
ing  to  be  a  view  of  the  Chinese 
mode  of  judging  of  the  pulse,  trans¬ 
lated  by  some  of  the  original  Jesuit 
missionaries.  The  patient  i^irecled 
to  be  laid  in  bed,  with  his  arm  rest¬ 
ing  on  a  small  cushion.  The  phy- 
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sician  must  be  seated,  and  both 
parties  are  enjoined  to  remain  calm, 
silent,  and  collected.  The  fingers 
are  next  to  be  applied  in  due  suc¬ 
cession,  one  after  another,  in  order 
to  judge  of  the  compressibility  of 
the  artery.  The  Chinese  do  not  in¬ 
fer  solely  from  the  rapidity  of  the 
pulsations.  Their  mode  is  to  com¬ 
pare  the  number  of  pulsations  of  the 
artery  with  the  intervals  of  the  re¬ 
spiration  of  the  patient.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  pulsations  of  a  man  in  mo¬ 
derate  health  they  considei  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  time  of  a  natural  inspir¬ 
ation  and  expiration.  Four  beats 
of  the  pulse,  during  this  period, 
they  consider  as  indicating  perfect 
health.  If  it  exceeds  five  pulsations, 
it  is  considered  as  too  quick  ;  if  un¬ 
der  that  number,  as  too  slow,  re¬ 
specting  good  health. 

It  is  required  to  reckon  fifty 
pulsations,  in  order  to  form  a  correct 
indication.  Their  chief  divisions  of 
the  pulse  are  four :  the  superficial, 
the  profound,  the  quick,  and  the 
slow.  These  they  consider  as  hay¬ 
ing  relation  "Jo  the  four  tempera¬ 
ments,  the  choleric,  the  sanguine, 
the  phlegmatic,  and  the  melancholy. 
The  doctrine  of  the  temperaments 
at  one  time  prevailed  over  the  whole 
of  the  scientific  world;  and  it  may 
he  well  to  pause  ere  we  discard 
opinions  which  once  held  so  com¬ 
plete  a  sway  over  the  human  mind. 

The  pulse  may  in  general  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  indicating  the  state  of  ir¬ 
ritability  of  the  living  fibre  ;  but 
many  other  accidents  must  be  taken 
into  consideration,  besides  the  mere 
frequency  of  the  beat.  A  physi¬ 
cian  of  experience  rarely  makes  use 
of  a  watch,  which,  by  concentrating 
his  attention  merely  to  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  the  pulsations,  distracts 
his  attention  from  considerations  of 
paramount  importance.  The  late 
Dr.  William  Hunter  used,  in  his 
admirable  lectures,  to  ridicule  this 
foppery  of  the  stop-watch,  then 
newly  introduced,  in  a  strain  of 
happy  irony. 

The  pulse  is  full  or  small,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  quantity  of  blood  cir¬ 
culating  dn  the  vessels  ;  it  is  slow, 
quick,  strong,  or  weak,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  vigour  with  which  the 


heart '  contracts ;  hard  or  soft,  ac* 
cording  to  the  tension  and  conse¬ 
quent  resistance  of  the  coats  of  the 
arteries.  If  the  heating  of  the  ar¬ 
tery  imparts  a  sensation  similar  to 
that  of  an  elastic  cord  twitched  un¬ 
der  the  fingers,  whether  slow  or 
quick,  the  quantity  of  circulating 
blood  may  always  be  artificially 
diminished  with  safety  and  advan¬ 
tage. 

The  organic  pulse,  not  easily  de¬ 
scribed  in  words,  which  Solano 
mentions,  denotes  the  approaching 
crisis  of  disease,  and  is  by  him  de¬ 
nominated  the  “  lapis  lydius  Apol- 
lini.”  He  also  notices  the  pulsus 
myuris,  or  the  creeping  pulse,  ta¬ 
pering  away  under  the  fingers  like 
the  taii  of  a  rat — always  an  unfa¬ 
vourable  symptom.  Farther  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  pulse  must  be  derived 
from  personal  experience. 

A  BILIOUS  ATTACK. 


With  the  following  extract  from 
a  useful  work,  entitled  the  44  Art  of 
Invigorating  Life,”  we  cordially 
agree  ;  it  is  a  passage  in  which  the 
author  is  peculiarly  happy — we 
therefore  present  it  to  our  readers. 

44  Indigestion,  or,  to  use  the  term 
of  the  day,  a  bilious  attack,  as 
often  arises  from  over-exertion,  or 
anxiety  of  mind,  as  from  refractory 
food ;  it  frequently  produces  flatu¬ 
lence,  and  flatulence  produces  pal¬ 
pitation  of  the  heart  ;  which  is 
most  difficult  to  stop,  when  it  comes 
on  about  an  hour  or  two  after  a 
meal ; — the  stomach  seems  incapa¬ 
ble  of  proceeding  in  its  business, 
from  being  over-distended  with 
wind,  which  pressing  on  the  heart 
and  larger  vessels,  obstructs  the 
circulation ;  as  soon  as  this  flatu¬ 
lence  is  dispelled,  all  goes  well 
again;  inflating  the  lungs  to  the 
utmost,  i.  e.  taking  in  as  much 
breath  as  you  can,  and  holding  it 
as  long  as  you  can,  will  sometimes 
act  as  a  counterbalance,  and  pro¬ 
duce  relief. 

44  This  is  the  first  thing  to  do  when 
this  distressing  spasm  attacks  you, 
if  it  is  not  immediately  checked  ; 
t&ke  a  strong  peppermint,  or  ginger 
lozenge,  sif,  or  if  possible  lie  down 
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and  loosen  all  ligatures  ;  the  hori¬ 
zontal  posture  and  perfect  quiet  are 
grand  panaceas  in  this  disorder  ; 
if  these  do  not  soon  settle  it,  take 
some  stimulus :  sometimes  a  tea- 
cupful  of  hot  water,  with  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  common  salt  in  it,  will 
suffice,  or  a  couple  of  glasses  of 
wine— or  one  of  brandy  in  one  of 
hot  water ;  either  of  these  will  ge¬ 
nerally  soon  restore  sufficient  energy 
to  the  stomach,  to  enable  it  to  expel 
the  enemy  that  offends  it,  and  set 
the  circulation  to  work  freely  again. 
If  these  means  be  not  speedily  effi¬ 
cacious,  take  half  an  ounce  of  tinc¬ 
ture  of  rhubarb,  or  of  Epsom  salt, 
in  half  a  pint  of  hot  water. 

44  If  this  complaint  come  on  when 
the  bowels  are  costive,  they  must 
be  put  into  motion  as  speedily  as 
possible,  by  some  of  the  means 
recommended  in  the  following 
pages. 

“It  will  sometimes  come  on  during 
the  collapsed  state  of  the  system, 
from  fasting  too  long. 

44  Those  who  take  no  food  between 
an  early  breakfast  and  a  late  dinner, 
for  fear,  as  they  term  it,  of  spoiling 
the  latter  meal,  generally  complain 
of  flatulence,  languor,  lowness  of 
spirits,  &c.  (and  those  who  are 
troubled  by  a  cough,  have  often  a 
paroxysm  of  it,)  for  the  hour  or 
more  before  dinner,  and  heartburn, 
&c.  after  it  ;  the  former  arising 
from  fasting  too  long,  the  latter 
from  indulging  an  appetite  so  over¬ 
excited,  that  a  baron  of  beef,  a  pail 
of  port  wine,  and  a  tubful  of  tea, 
will  hardly  satisfy  it. 

44  The  languor  of  inanition,  and 
the  fever  of  repletion,  may  be 
easily  avoided  by  eating  a  luncheon, 
solid  and  nutritive,  in  proportion 
as  the  dinner  is  protracted,  and 
the  activity  of  the  exercise  to  be 
taken  in  the  meantime. 

44  The  oftener  you  eat,  the  less 
ought  to  be  eaten  at  a  time;  and 
the  less  you  eat  at  a  time,  the 
oftener  you  ought  to  eat ;  a  weak 
stomach  has  a  much  better  chance 
of  digesting  two  light  meals,  than 
one  heavy  one. 

44  The  stomach  should  be  allowed 
time  to  empty  itself,  before  we 
fill  it  again. 


“There  is  not  only  a  considerable 
difference  in  the  digestibility  of  va¬ 
rious  foods,  but  also  of  the  time 
required  by  different  stomachs  to 
digest  them,  the  sign  of  which  is 
the  return  of  appetite. 

44  The  digestion  of  aliment  is  per¬ 
fect,  and  quickly  performed,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  keenness  of  our  ap¬ 
petite  at  the  time  of  taking  it,  more 
or  less  perfect  mastication,  and 
the  vigoious  state  of  the  organs  of 
digestion,  as  a  general  rule,  the  in¬ 
terval  of  fasting  should  seldom  be 
less  than  three,  or  more  than  five 
hours,  digestion  being  generally 
completed  within  that  time. 

“  The  fashion  of  A.  P.  1821,  has 
introduced  a  much  longer  fast  f“  a 
windy  recreation,”  as  father  Paul 
assures  the  lay  brother)  than  even 
the  elasticity  of  robust  health  can 
endure,  without  distressing  the  ad¬ 
justment  of  the  system,  and  creating 
such  an  over-excited  appetite,  that 
the  stomach  does  not  feel  it  has  had 
enough,  till  it  finds  that  it  has  been 
crammed  too  much.” 


MINERAL  WATERS. 


It  has  been  already  noticed,  that  al¬ 
though  no  natural  water  is  found  in  a 
state  of  absolute  purity,  yet  that  in 
general  the  quantity  of  foreign  mat¬ 
ters  is  not  sufficient  to  give  it  any  very 
sensible  taste  or  odour.  In  some  in¬ 
stances,  however,  these  are  so  consi¬ 
derable,  and  of  such  a  nature,  as  to 
prevent  the  water  from  forming  a  part 
of  the  nourishment  of  animals;  in 
which  case  it  is  denominated  a  mineral 
water ,  and  can  be  useful  to  mankind 
only  in  a  medicinal  point  of  view. 

The  substances  found  in  mineral 
waters  may  be  arranged  under  four 
heads : — 

I.  Air  and  Gases. 

1.  Atmospheric  air,  (very  common). 
It  is  generally  in  the  proportion  of  ' 
l-28th  of  the  bulk  of  the  water. 

2.  Oxygen  gas,  (rare.) 

3.  Azotic  gas,  ( Buxton ,  Harroir- 
gate ,  Lymington  Priors.) 

4.  Suiphureted  hydrogen  gas,  (Har¬ 
row  gate,  Moffat.) 

II.  Acids,  in  a  free  state. 

1.  Carbonic  acid,  (very  common.) 
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2.  Sulphureous  acid,  ( some  hot 
springs  in  Italy.) 

3.  Boracic  acid,  ( some  lakes  in 
Italy. ) 

III.  Alkakies  and  Earths. 

1.  Soda,  ( Geyzer ,  Eykum ,  hot 
springs  in  Iceland.) 

2.  Silica.  ( Geyzer ,  By  hum,  Carls¬ 
bad,  Tongues ,  Pu.) 

3.  Lime,  {doubtful.) 

IV.  Compound  Salts. 

1.  Sulphate  of  soda,  ( very  common.) 

2.  - ammonia,  ( some  vol¬ 

canic  springs.) 

3.  - lime,  ( very  common.) 

'  - magnesia,  (Epsom,  and 

many  other  springs.) 

5.  - alumina,  ( very  rare.) 

6.  - iron , (volcanic  springs.) 

7.  - - copper,  ( water  from 

copper  mines.) 

8.  Nitrate  of  potash,  ( some  springs  in 

Hungary ,  rare.) 

9.  - lime,  (some  springs  in 

Arabia.) 

10.  - magnesia,  (rare.) 

11.  Muriate  of  potash,  ( Ubleahorg , 
Sweden ,  rare.) 

12.  - - - —  soda,  (very  common.) 

13.  — - ammonia,  (some  springs 

in  Italy  and  Siberia.) 

14.  — — - - barytes,  ( very  uncom- 


15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 


■mon.) 


mon.) 


lime,  (very  common.) 
magnesia,  (very  com- 

aiumina,  (uncommon.) 
manganese, -*•  ( Lyming - 


ton  Priors.) 

19.  -  carbonate  of  potash, 

(rare.)  ' 

20.  - - —  soda,  (very  common.) 

21.  - ammonia,  (rare.) 

22.  - Iron,  (common.) 

23.  Hydccsulphuretof  lime,  >  (not  un- 

24.  -E - soda,  $  common 

in  sulphureous  springs.) 

25.  Sub-borate  of  soda,  (lakes  in  Per¬ 
sia  and  Thibet.) 

These  substances  are  not  all  contain¬ 
ed  in  any  mineral  water,  seldom  more 
than  five  or  six  being  present  together ; 
and  they  are  generally  in  very  minute 
quantity,  the  character  and  properties 
of  the  water  depending  on  one  or  two 
ingredients  which  predominate.  This 
allows  mineral  waters  to  be  arranged 
into  the  four  following  classes: — 1. 
Acidulous  waters ;  2.  Chalybeate 


waters  ;  3.  Sulphureous  waters  ;  4. 
Saline  waters.  We  shall  first  give  a 
sketch  of  the  physical  characters  and 
medicinal  properties  of  each  of  these 
classes;  and  then  describe  the  method 
of  determining  the  ingredients,  and 
their  proportions,  contained  in  any 
mineral  water. 

1.  Acidulous  waters  owe  Iheir  pro¬ 
perties  chiefly  to  carbonic  acid.  They 
sparkle  when  drawn  from  the  spring, 
or  when  poured  into  a  glass ;  have  an 
acidulous  taste,  and  become  vapid 
wken  exposed  to  the  air.  Besides  free 
carbonic  acid,  on  the  presence  of  which 
these  qualities  depend,  acidulous  waters 
contain  generally  also  carbonates  of 
soda,  of  lime,  of  magnesia,  and  of  iron, 
and  sometimes  muriate  of  soda.  They 
may  be  divided  into  thermal  or  warm 
acidulous  waters,  and  cold  acidulous 
waters  ;  the  temperature  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  however,  does  not  exceed  72°, 
.while  that  of  the  latter  is  generally 
about  55°. 

The  most  celebrated  springs  of  this 
class  are  Pyrmont,  Seltzer,  Spa,  and 
Carlsbad.  They  are  tonic  and  diure¬ 
tic,  and  in  large  doses  produce  a  sen¬ 
sible  degree  of  exhilaration.  They  all 
afford  a  grateful  and  moderate  stimu¬ 
lus  to  the  stomach  ;  but  the  Pyrmont, 
Spa,  and  Carlsbad,  contain  carbonate 
of  iron,  are  especially  useful  in  all 
cases  of  impaired  digestion ;  while 
those  which  contain  alkaline  carbo¬ 
nates,  as  the  Carlsbad  and  Seltzer,  are 
more  particularly  employed  as  pallia¬ 
tives  in  calculous  affections. 

2.  Chalybeate  waters  owe  their 
properties  to  iron  in  combination  ge¬ 
nerally  with  carbonic  acid;  and  as 
this  is  usually  in  excess,  they  are 
often  acidulous  as  well  as  chalybeate. 
The  metal  is  found  also  in  the  form  of 
a  sulphate,  but  the  instances  of  this 
are  very  rare. 

Chalybeate  waters  have  a  styptic  or 
inky  taste;  they  are,  when  newly 
drawn,  transparent,  and  strike  a  black 
with  tincture  of  nut-galls;  but  an 
ochrey  sediment  soon  falls,  and  the 
water  loses  its  taste.  If  the  iron  be  in 
the  state  of  sulphate,  however,  no  se¬ 
diment  falls;  and  the  black  colour  is 
produced  by  the  above  test,  even  after 
the  water  has  been  boiled  and  filtered. 
There  are  many  ehalybeates  in  Great 
Britain;  but  the  most  celebrated  are 
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Tunbridge,  Brighton,  and  Peterhead: 
the  Cheltenham  spring  also  contains 
carbonate  of  iron  ;'  but  on  account  of 
the  large  proportion  of  saline  matter, 
and  its  strong  purgative  properties,  it 
is  not  ranked  in  this  class.  The  Spa 
springs  also  belong  to  this  class. 

Chalybeate  waters  are  powerful 
tonics,  and  are  employed  in  dyspepsia, 
scrofulous  affections,  cancer,  amen- 
orrhoea,  chlorosis,  and  the  other  dis¬ 
eases  of  debility  for  which  the  arti¬ 
ficial  preparations  of  iron  are  used. 
Much  of  the  benefit  derived  from 
the  use  of  chalybeate  waters  depends 
on  the  extreme  division  of  the  metal¬ 
lic  salts  they  contain,  as  well  as  ihe 
vehicle  in  which  it  is  held  in  solu¬ 
tion  ;  while,  at  the  same  time  their 
operation  is  much  modified  by  the 
carbonic  acid  by  which  the  iron  is 
suspended.  When  the  water  is  a 
carbonated  chalybeate,  it  should  be 
drank  the  moment  it  is  drawn  from 
the  spring:  but  the  same  precaution  is 
not  necessary  with  a  water  containing 
sulphate  of  iron. 

3.  Sulphureous  waters  derive  their 
character  chiefly  from  sulphu reted 
hydrogen  gas;  which  in  some  of  them 
is  uncombined,  while  in  others  it  is 
united  with  lime  or  an  alkali.  They 
are  transparent  when  newly  drawn 
from  the  spring,  and  have  the  foetid 
odour  of  rotten  eggs,  which  is  gra¬ 
dually  lost  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and 
the  water  becomes  turbid.  W  h<  n 
they  are  strongly  impregnated  with 
the  gas,  they  redden  infusion  of  lit¬ 
mus,  and  exhibit  some  other  of  the 
chaiacteristics  of  acids;  and  even  in  a 
weak  state  blacken  silver  and  lead. 
Besides  containing  sulphureted  hy¬ 
drogen  gas,  they  are  not  unfrequently, 
also,  impregnated  with  caibonic  acid. 
They  generally  contain  muriate  of 
magnesia  or  other  saline  matters, 
which  modify  their  powers  as  a  re¬ 
medy. 

The  most  important  sulphureous 
springs  in  this  island  are  those  of  K  al¬ 
burn.  Hsrrowgate,  and  Moffat;  on 
the  continent,  Aix-la-Chaptlle  and 
Barege ;  which  are  resorted  to  chiefly 
for  the  cure  of  cutaneous  eruptions, 
and  are  applied  locally  as  well  as 
drunk.  They  are  slightly  sudorific 
and  diuretic,  and  are  apt  to  occasion 


in  some  patients  head-ache  of  short 
duration,  directly  after  they  ate  drunk. 
They  are  also  employed  for  curing 
visceral  and  scrofulous  obstructions, 
torpor  of  the  intestines,  and  some 
dyspeptic  and  hypochondriac  cases. 

4.  Saline  mineral  waters  owe  their 
properties  altogether  to  saline  com¬ 
pounds.  Those  which  predominate, 
and  give  their  characters  to  the  waters 
of.this  class,  are  either, 

1.  Salts,  the  basis  of  which  is  lime; 

2.  Muriates  of  soda  and  magnesia  ; 

3.  Sulphate  of  magnesia  ; 

4.  Alkaline  carbonates ;  particularly 
caibonate  of  soda. 

They  are  mostly  purgative,  the 
powers  of  the  salts  they  contain  being 
very  much  increased  by  the  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  water  in  which  they  are 
exhibited.  The  most  celebrated  saline 
springs  are  those  of  Cheltenham  and 
Leamington,  in  England;  Pitcaithly, 
in  Scotland  ;  and  Sedlitz,  on  the  con¬ 
tinent.  They  are  employed  in  dis¬ 
eases  which  require'  continued  and 
moderate  intestinal  evacuations;  such 
as  dyspepsia,  hypochondriasis,  chronic 
hepatitis,  jaundice,  and  strumousswel- 
lings.  They  are  more  grateful  to  the 
stomach  when  caibonic  acid  also  is 
present;  and  when  they  contain  iron, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Cheltenham 
spring,  their  tonic  powers,  combined 
with  their  purgative  qualities,  render 
them  still  more  useful  in  dyspeptic 
complaints  and  amenorrhoea. 

To  this  class  the  water  of  the  ocean 
belongs.  The  quantity  of  saline  mat¬ 
ter  sea  water  contains  varies  in  dif¬ 
ferent  latitudes :  thus  between  10°  and 
20°  is  rather  more  than  l-24th  ;  at 
the  equator  it  is  l-25ih;  and  at  57°. 
north  is  only  1  -2 7 th.  The  saline  in¬ 
gredients  in  10,000  parts  of  sea  water, 
according  to  the  last  analysis  of  Dr. 
Murray,  are  muriate  of  soda,  220.01 ; 
muriate  of  lime,  7.84;  muriate  of 
magnesia,  42.08;  and  sulphate  of 
sodia,  33.16.  When  brought  up  from 
a  great  depth  its  taste  is  purely  saline; 
but  when  taken  from  the  surface  it  is 
disagreeably  bitter,  owing,  perhaps, 
to  the  animal  and  vegetable  matters 
suspended  in  it.  Its  specific  gravity 
varies  from  1.0269  to  1.0285;  and  it 
does  not  freeze  until  cooled  dowm  to 
28.5°  Fahrenheit.  Its  medicinal  pro- 
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perties  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
saline  purging  waters,  but  more  pow¬ 
erful  ;  and  as  a  bath,  its  efficacy  is 
much  superior  to  that  of  fresh  water. 

The  general  effects  of  mineral  wa¬ 
ters  are  modified  by  temperature, 
whether  they  be  taken  internally,  or 
be  externally  applied.  In  some  springs, 
as  those  of  Bath,  Matlock,  and  Buxton, 
their  virtues  depend  almost  altogether 
on  temperature;  and  in  others,  as 
Malvern,  which  has  been  found  to 
contain  scarcely  any  foreign  matter, 
the  simple  diluent  power  of  the  pure 
water  seems  to  produce  the  benefit 
that  results  from  drinking  them.  Some 
of  the  good  effects  of  all  of  them, 
however,  must  be  allowed  to  proceed 
from  change  of  scene,  relaxation  from 
business,  amusement,  temperance,  and 
regular  hours;  and  in  these  circum¬ 
stances  the  drinking  the  waters  at  the 
springs  possesses  advantages  which 
cannot  be  obtained  from  artificial 
waters,  however  excellent  the  imita¬ 
tions  may  be ;  nor  even  from  the  na¬ 
tural  waters,  when  bottled  and  con¬ 
veyed  to  a  distance  from  the  springs. 


APHORISMS  OF  HIPPOCRATES. 


IN  AFFECTS  OF  BREEDING- WOMEN 
AND  VIRGINS. 

hip. — Purge  women  with  child 
the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  months, 
(if  matter  be  turgid)  but  more 
sparingly ;  but  those  before  and 
after  with  greater  caution. 

Cook.  They  are  more  apt  to  mis¬ 
carry  if  they  purge  before  and  after. 
It  is  true,  purges  are  given  almost 
in  all  the  months  when  there  is 
more  danger  feared  from  the  ill 
humour  causing  the  disease  than 
from  the  commotion  raised  by  the 
purge,  when  the  matter  is  in  mo¬ 
tion,  or  works,  or  when  concocted. 
They  are  to  be  gentle,  yet  they  may 
be  more  freely  given  in  the  middle 
months,  more  sparingly  in  the  rest. 

Hip.  The  courses  being  disco¬ 
loured,  and  not  coming  orderly  as 
to  manner  and  time,  declares  pur¬ 
ging  needful. 


Cook.  It  is  to  be  done  according 
to  the  humour  offending,  and  then 
give  what  may  procure  them,  or 
both  may  be  done  at  once. 


WHAT  AND  HOW  TO  BE  PURGED. 

Hip.  We  ought  not  to  move 
alter  or  change  those  things  which 
are,  or  justly  have  been  rightly  de¬ 
termined  by  nature,  either  with 
medicines  or  other  procurements, 
but  let  them  alone. 

Cook.  Here  he  instructs  in  the 
time  and  manner  of  evacuation,  in 
which  we  are  to  steer  Nature’s 
course. 

Hip.  Those  are  to  be  let  blood  or 
purged  in  the  Spring,  to  whom 
either  may  do  good. 

Cook.  It  is  the  most  fit  time. 

Hip.  In  distemperatures,  loose¬ 
nesses,  and  fluxes  of  the  belly  and 
vomiting,  which  come  of  their  own 
accord,  if  such  things  be  purged 
w  hich  ought  to  he  purged,  are  easily 
endured  and  are  profitable ;  other¬ 
wise  it  falletli  out  contrary.  In 
like  sort,  if  in  emptying  of  the 
vessels  it  be  done  as  it  ought  to  be, 
it  doth  good,  and  it  is  easily  suf¬ 
fered  ;  otherwise  it  works  contrary 
effects  :  wherefore  consideration  is 
to  be  had  both  of  the  region,  time, 
as  also  of  the  age  and  qualify  of  the 
disease,  for  wdiich  such  things  ought 
to  be  evacuated,  or  else  not. 

Cook.  Circumstances  are  to  be 
respected  in  evacuations,  and  nature 
to  he  imitated,  that  so  the  right 
diseased  matter  may  be  conveyed 
away  by  a  fit  passage. 

Hip.  If  those  things  he  avoided 
and  purged  which  should  be,  it  doth 
good,  and  the  sick  may  easily  bear 
it;  but  if  contrary,  they  painfully 
endure  it. 

Cook.  Such  purging  as  comes 
naturally  By  one  word  in  the 
Greek,  lie  sets  down  such  condi¬ 
tions  as  attend  a  laudable  purging, 
i.  e.  if  done  in  diseases  in  which  it 
is  fit  that  the  morbific  matter  he 
drawn  forth  in  that  quantity  which 
is  fit,  the  matter  be  concocted  and 
by  a  fit  place.  This  may  take  in 
artificial  purging,  and  so  give  you 
more  light  to  the  forms. 
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Hip.  If  such  things  he  purged  as 
should  be,  it  is  good,  and  the  pa¬ 
tient  doth  easily  endure  it ;  if 
o  her  wise,  the  sick  hears  it  pain¬ 
fully. 

Cook.  The  comment  of  the  25th 
Aphor.  may  serve. 

Hip.  Things  evacuated  and  purged 
are  not  to  be  esteemed  by  the  mul¬ 
titude,  but  advisedly  to  be  con¬ 
sidered,  if  those  things  be  voided 
and  sent  forth,  which  ought  and 
should,  and  also  if  the  patient  do 
easily  endure  it.  Also  when  it  is 
needful  we  must  evacuate  even  to 
fainting,  if  the  sick  be  able  to  bear 
it. 

Cook.  It  is  not  enough  to  eva¬ 
cuate  much. 

Hip.  Such  things  are  to  be  drawn 
out  of  the  body  by  purging  medi¬ 
cine  as  they  are,  which  issuing  out 
of  their  own  accord  would  do  good 
to  it ;  but  those  that  issue  out  in  a 
contrary  manner  must  be  stopped. 

Cook.  We  have  here  a  rule  of 
artificial  purging,  if  needful,  where¬ 
in  we  are  to  imitate  Nature.] 

Hip.  He  that  will  purge  bodies 
must  first  make  them  fluxible. 

Cook.  Preparation  either  respects 
the  humours  themselves,  or  the 
ways  by  which  they  are  evacuated  ; 
if  the  hwmours  be  thick,  they  are  to 
be  thinned,  &c. 

Hip.  When  any  goeth  about  to 
purge  unclean  bodies,  he  must  make 
them  fluxible:  if  you  would  vo¬ 
mit,  stay  the  belly ;  if  purge,  moist¬ 
en  it. 

Cook.  See  the  former  Aphor. 

Hip.  When  any  thing  is  to  be 
drawn  out,  it  is  to  be  done  that  way 
nature  affects  most,  by  such  places 
as  are  fittest  for  conveyance. 

Cook.  Hence  is  taken  a  definition 
of  purging,  which  is,  the  exclusion 
of  vitioMs  humours  by  a  fit  place. 

Hip.  In  the  beginning  of  dis¬ 
eases,  if  there  appears  cause  for 
moving  of  any  tiling,  move  it ;  but 
when  in  the  state,  far  better  to  let 
it  alone. 

Cook.  This  seems  to  explicate 
the  22d  and  24tli  of  the  first  Apho¬ 
risms  ;  and  the  sum  of  it  is,  in  the 
beginning  of  diseases  use  evacuation, 
but  not  in  the  state. 


Hip.  About  the  beginning  and 
end  of  diseases  all  things  are  more 
calm  and  remiss  ;  In  the  vigor  and 
state  more  vehement. 

Cook.  This  seems  to  be  a  rea¬ 
son  of  the  29th,  and  shews  purging 
may  be  used  in  the  beginning,  much 
more  in  the  declination  of  a  disease. 

Hip.  It  is  good  to  administer 
purges  in  very  acute  diseases,  if  the 
matter  urge,  and  that  in  the  same 
day  wherein  the  sickness  doth  be- 
in  ;  for  to  delay  longer  in  such 
iseases  is  ill  and  dangerous. 

Cook.  The  humour  swells  when 
agitated  with  violence,  and  provokes 
and  pains  the  body.  This  is  pro¬ 
per  to  bilious  humours  which  are 
hot,  thin,  and  sharp,  and  most  sub¬ 
ject  to  breed  acute  diseases,  and 
these  may  be  purged  without  pre¬ 
paration,  only  do  it  with  caution. 
For  most  part  the  humour  swells, 
or  urges  not. 

Hip.  Things  concocted  are  to  be 
drawn  out  by  purging  medicines, 
not  those  raw  or  indigested,  neither 
in  the  beginning  of  diseases,  unless 
the  matter  swell,  which  very  seldom 
comes  to  pass. 

Cook.  Yet  in  a  phrensy  upon  a 
fever  the  matter  swells.  As  to  pes¬ 
tilent  fevers,  rather  drain  the  first 
ways  by  glyster,  unless  there  be 
greater  quantity  than  can  be  emp¬ 
tied,  which  chiefly  happens  when 
ill  humours  happen  in  the  stomach, 
and  then  there  is  great  loathing  of 
meat,  bitterness  in  the  mouth,  sto¬ 
mach,  sickness  and  vomiting ;  or 
when  there  are  worms,  then  purge 
with  benign  medicines;  those 
stronger,  shun  till  concoction,  un¬ 
less  nature  perform  evacuation  of 
itself ;  yet  if  that  evacuation  be 
imperfect  purge,  lest  there  happen 
a  relapse. 

Hip.  In  acute  diseases,  and  at 
the  beginning,  use  purging  seldom, 
or  not  without  great  advice  and 
judgment. 

Cook.  For  they  by  their  heat 
and  sharpness  encrease  acute  dis¬ 
eases,  and  acute  diseases  are  sooner 
wasted  by  a  critical  evacuation  than 
by  purging.  Only  remember  what’s 
said  before. 

Hip.  Hellebore  being  drunk,  ra- 
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ther  move  the  body  than  yield  to 
sleep  and  rest;  for  the  sailing  in  a 
ship  doth  manifest  our  bodies  are 
provoked  by  motion. 

Cook.  Seeing  motion  of  itself 
provokes  the  body  to  vomit,  much 
more  will  it  do  it  with  the  help  of 
a  medicine;  so  then  motion  changes 
and  alters  the  body. 

Hip.  The  15th  of  the  same  varies 
from  this  very  little,  save  that  it 
shews.  To  move  makes  it  work, 
rest  stays. 

Hip.  Convulsion  after  taking  of 
a  purge  is  deadly. 

Cook.  Because  it  ariseth  from 
emptiness. 

Hip.  Those  which  thirst  not 
whilst  they  are  purged  with  a  me¬ 
dicinal  potion  shall  not  leave  pur¬ 
ging  till  they  thirst. 

Cook.  If  a  purge  have  not  wrought 
sufficiently,  repeat  it ;  for  thirst  is  a 
note  of  right  purging.  But  remem¬ 
ber,  if  is  spoke  of  such  a  thirst  as 
accompanies  purging  ;  for  when  the 
body  is  evacuated  there  is  suction, 
and  that  causes  dryness. 

Hip.  Diseases  caused  hy  reple¬ 
tion  (i.  e.  surfeiting)  are  cured  by 
evacuation,  and  those  from  empti¬ 
ness  by  repletion,  and  so  in  the 
rest,  contraries  are  the  remedy  of 
contraries. 

Cook.  In  repletion  there  is  dis¬ 
tention  of  the  stomach,  weakness  of 
the  body,  acid  belching,  bitterness 
in  the  mouth,  pain  at  the  mouth  of 
the  stomach;  and  truly  he  doth  as 
much  as  say,  that  is  right  which  is 
moderate  and  without  all  excess. 

Hip.  The  relics  of  diseased  mat¬ 
ter  left  after  a  crisis  are  wont  to 
bring  forth  relapses. 

Cook.  For  if  the  noxious  hu¬ 
mour  be  not  removed  the  disease  is 
not  cured  ;  only,  if  a  little  portion 
be  left,  it  may  be  overcome  by  ex¬ 
quisite  diet,  nature,  and  natural 
heat. 

Ed*  In  these  aphorisms  Hippo¬ 
crates  is  generally  sound,  and  Cook 
is  less  stupid  than  before. 


HYDROPHOBIA  ;  OR,  CANINE 
MADNESS. 

(Continued  from  page  98.) 

The  fact  of  rabies  sometimes  arising 
spontaneously,  appears  to  be  decidedly 
established  by  Mr.  James  Giilman,for 
he  records  an  instance  where  a  dog 
that  was  chained  in  a  yard,  without 

any  kind  of  intercourse  with  animals 

*/ 

capable  of  inoculating  the  disease  upon 
him,  had  it  in  its  genuine  form,  which 
was  verified  by  the  effect  produced  by 
his  saliva. 

Food  of  a  highly  putrid  nature,  a 
deficiency  of  water  to  assuage  thirst, 
severe  exercise  during  very  sultry  and 
dry  weather,  and  a  certain  state  or  pe¬ 
culiarity  in  the  atmosphere  similar  to 
what  produces  epidemics  of  other 
kinds  in  the  brute  ^species,  may  pos¬ 
sibly  be  capable  of  giving  rise  to  mad¬ 
ness  in  the  canine  and  cat  species,  as 
well  as  along  continued  worrying  of 
the  animal.  Some  physicians,  how 
ever,  are  disposed  to  dispute  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  these  remote  causes,  and 
maintain  the  actual  infection  from  a 
diseased  animal,  by  an  inoculation  of 
the  poison,  to  be  the  sole  exciting 
cause.  .  There  are,  however,  strong 
presumptive  proofs  that  rabies  does 
originate  spontaneously  in  some  qua¬ 
drupeds  ;  and  carnivorous  animals 
seem  taost,  if  not  alone,  liable  to  it  as 
a  spontaneous  disease. 

It  does  not  appear,  however,  that 
madness  is  so  prevalent  among  dogs 
in  warm  climates  as  in  cold  ones;  for 
during  a  residence  of  many  years  in 
the  West  Indies  I  never  met  with  a 
single  occurrence  of  the  kind. 

We  are  also  informed  by  various 
writers,  that  canine  madness  is  a 
stranger  to  South  America;  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  testimony  of  Volney 
it  is  equally  unknown  in  Egypt  and 
Syria.  Mr.  Barrow  also  tells  us,  that 
notwithstanding  the  heat  of  the  cli¬ 
mate  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
though  the  dogs  are  fed  in  the  in¬ 
terior  by  the  Calfres  on  meat  in  a 
highly  putrid  state,  still  the  disease  is 
unknown  there. 

Rabies  seems  to  arise  from  a  spe¬ 
cific  contagion,  which  being  once 
produced  by  causes  unknown,  con- 
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tinues  to  be  propagated  by  the  inter¬ 
course  which  dogs  have  with  one 
another.  It  is  alleged  that  the  dis¬ 
temper  is  not  communicable  from 
one  hydrophobious  person  to  another, 
by  means  of  a  bite  or  any  other  way  j 
but  this  seems  to  require  further  con¬ 
firmation. 

The  possibility  of  reproducing  this . 
disease  by  inoculation  of  the  quadru¬ 
ped  with  virus  secreted  in  the  human 
system,  had  long  remained  a  doubtful 
fact,  having  often  been  tried  without 
success*,  but  this  point  seems  now  de¬ 
termined  by  Messrs.  Mageudie  and 
Bresslet  having  succeeded  in  affecting 
a  dog  with  rabies,  by  inoculating  him 
with  the  saliva  of  a  man  under  that 
disease. 

We  have  no  proof  that  any  of  the 
secretions  of  a  rabid  animal  but  the 
saliva  can  excite  hydrophobia.  It  is 
known  to  a  certainty,  that  the  specific 
poison  of  rabies  exists  in  the  saliva, 
out  it  has  bceu  a  question  how  far  the 
fluids  and  solids  have  been  generally 
contaminated.  The  experiments  of 
Mr.  Gillman  have  furnished  results 
which  go  far  to  prove  that  the  infec¬ 
ting  material  of  rabies  is  hardly  to  be 
found  but  in  tlie  saliva. 

A  large  portion  of  such  persons  as 
.  have  redly  been  wounded  by  the  bite 
of  a  rabid  animal  are  never  affected 
with  the  disease.  Mr.  Huuter  men¬ 
tions  an  instauce  of  twyedy  persons 
being  bitten  by  the  same  dog,  and 
only  one  was  seized  with  it  It  is 
therefore  obvious,  that  dillercut  per¬ 
sons  are  not  alike  predisposed  to  be 
acted  upon  J>y  the  same  contagion, 
and  likewise  that  thu  predisposition  to 
receive  contagion  varies  iu  tho  same 
person  at  dilTejeot  periods.  The  de¬ 
pressing  passions,  as  well  as  other 
causes  producing  debility,  probably 
may  predispose  the  system  to  the  oc- 
.  tion  of  this  virus.  ‘ 

In  the  caniue  and  cat  species,  about 
seven  or  eight  days  may  be  considered 
as  a  fair  average  of*  the  shortest  period 
in  which  rabies  shows  itself  alter  the 
animal  is  bitten,  and  six  or  seven 
weeks  the  longest  period  from  the  date 
of  the  bite.  In  the  human  species, 
only  a  few  days  have  in  some  in¬ 
stances  elapsed  previous  to  the  symp¬ 
toms  showing  themselves  ;  but  Uia 
most  common  time  of  their  appear¬ 


ance  is  from  twenty  to  forty  days 
after  the  bite.  There  are  no  well  au¬ 
thenticated  instances  of  the  poison 
lying  dormant  longer  than  eleven  or 
twelve  months;  and  we  may  there¬ 
fore  consider  a  person  pretty  safe  at 
the  expiration  ot  a  year  without  any 
symptom  appearing. 

In  the  cases  quoted  by  the  authors 
where  caniue  madness  is  said  ~to  have 
occurred,  at  the  distanoe  of  many 
years  from  the  communication  of  the 
supposed  poison,  we  may  justly  con¬ 
sider  them  cither  as  instances  of  spon¬ 
taneous  hydrophobia,  us  before  men¬ 
tioned,  or  as  such  other  diseases  as  oc¬ 
casionally  exhibit  the  anomalous 
symptoms  of  an  inability  to  swallow 
fluids,  and  an  aversion  to  the  sight  or 
them:  the  poison  of  a  rabid  animal 
has  had  no  share  in  their  production.  - 
The  frequent  occurrence  of  an  aver¬ 
sion  to  fluids,  and  of  great  difficulty 
in  swallowing  them  in  women  affected’ 
with  hysteria,  have  been  noticed  by* 
many  writers,  and  some  of  these  facts 
demonstrate  that  oil  the  symptoms  of 
canine  madness  have  been  brought  on; 
by  violent  affections  of  the  mind  in 
irritable  and  delicate  habi  t  s.  The  fatal 
termination  of  some  of  these  instances, 
tends  further  to  confirm  the  strictness 
of  analogy  between  rabies  and  hy¬ 
steria.  Possibly  ksome  cases  also  of 
tetanus,  in  which  there  has  been 
much  local  irritation  in  an  excitable 
liahit,  conjoined  with  a  perturbed 
state  of  the  passions;  may  have  been 
mistaken  for  hydrophobia,  by  exhibit¬ 
ing  symptoms  exactly  corresponding 
with  those  of  rabies  canina. 

Italics  in  a  dog  is  attended  with 
tlu*  following  appearances he  gene¬ 
rally  shows  some  marked  deviation 
from  his  .  accustomed  liabits.  r  In 
those  which  arc  domesticated,  os  lap 
dogs,  somo  strange  peculiarities  have 
been  observed,  ns  the  picking  up  of 
the*  different  little  objects,  such*  as' 
paper,  thread,  straw,  fee.  <?r  any  thing 
*  which  may  happen  to  be  presented  to 
their  notice.  ’Sometimes  they  show 
,  a  depraved  appetite,  and  eat  their 
own  excrements,  or  lap  their  own 
urine.  Still,  however,  in  this  stage, 
they  seldom  attack  any  person  unless 
irritated  to  it  Although  a  diseased 
dog  often  observe*  the  usual  obedience 
to  his  master,  and  evinces  the  same 
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attachment,  still  ho  is  usually  ex¬ 
tremely  irritable,  and  always  treache¬ 
rous,  suffering  any  one  to  fondle  him, 
but  suddenly  snaps  or  bites  with  the 
smallest  provocation.  In  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  disease,  his  eyes  some¬ 
times  become  inflamed,  a  purulent 
discharge  issues  from  the  lids-  Instead 
of  barking,  he  often  makes  a  dismal 
howl,  and  lias  usually  a  listless  and 
melancholy  appearance. 


% 

Whether  is  Gin,  Jtwn\  or  Brandy 
the  most  wholesome? 

A  question  that  is  often  asked.  We 
have  heard  it  defiued  by  hypothetical 
reasoning  from  the  following  experi¬ 
ment: — A  piece  of  raw  liver  was  put 
into  a  glass  of  gin,  another  into  a 
glass  of  rum,  and  a  third  into  a  glass 
of  brandy.  That  in  the  gin  was,  in  a 
given  time,  partially  decomposed ; 
that  in  the  rum,  in  the  same  time,  not  # 
diminished ;  and  that  iu  the  biandy 
was  quite  dissolved.  The  argument 
deduced  was,  that  the  spirit  in  which 
the  liver  remained  unchanged — name¬ 
ly,  rum-— was  the  most  wholesome • 
Now  we  differ  completely  io  our 
opinion  ;  for  we  know  that  spirit  can¬ 
not  thus  alfect  living  animal  matter; 
therefore  the  stomach  cannot,  like  the 
piece  of  liver,  be  dissolved;  and  we 
think  that  the  spirit  which  decomposed 
the  animal  substance-— namely,  the 
brandy,— is  the  most  wholesome,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  most  likely  Lx  dissolve 
the  umuud/owf  in  the  stomach* 


OLD  WOMEN’S  REMEDIES 

EXAMINED,  . 

«  . 1 

• Churned  Milk  to  wash  scurvied 
•  Hands ,  at  same  time  to  be  drank*  !  * 

A  good  remedy,  if  persisted  in  for  a 
considerable  time. 

•  *  —■  — » 

1  Soap  and  Sugar  to  fresh  Wound*, 

This  is  a  most  common  application, 
and  a  worse  perhaps  cannot  be. 


-  USEFUL  PRESCRIPTIONS. 

A  sudden  Erne  tie  in  Cases  of  Poison* 

Twenty-five  grains  of  sulphate  ofziuc,  ‘ 
in  a  little  water. 


A  yood  Conyh  Mixture  to  promote . 
Expectoration . 

AIntond  mixture,  five  ounces, 
Ipecacuanha  wiuc,  one  drachm, 
Tincture  of  squills,  one  drachm. 

Syrup  of  Toulu,  six  drachm. — Mix. 

A  table-spoonful  to  be  taken  when 
the  cough  is  troublesome. — Good  in 
asthma  or  common  cough. 


CORRESPONDENTS*  LETTERS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical 
Adviser. 

Friend  Burnett, 

Since  thou  hast  pi  ofesscdly  embarked 
in  a  crusade  against  quackery,  1  have 
resolved,  even  at  the  risk  of  thy  friend¬ 
ship,  (and  notwithstanding  that  thou 
mayest  call  me  a  quack  philosopher 
for  my  pains),  to  offer  thee  my  advice, 
which  may  serve  in  the  absence  of 
better,  to  warn  thee  of  the  danger  and 
difficulty  which  surrounds  thee,  and 
.  the  hopelessness  of  the  consummation 
of  thy  wishes.  -  ' 

First,  llun-  aitackest  the  medical 
quacks,  against  whom  thy  bow  is 
strongly  bent,  and  some  of  whom 
thou  hast  severely,  but  justly,  casti¬ 
gated.  Nevertheless,  I  much  question 
whether  any  lasting  good  lias  or  ever 
will  be  accomplished,  unless  the  work 
of  extermination  is  immediately  be¬ 
gun  in  every  profession  where  quack- 
*ery  aboundeth,  (and  where  doth  it  not 
abound?)  Physic  bath  its  quacks; 
divinity  is  in  no  better  plight;  church 
and  state  is  crammed  even  unto  loatha 
ing  with  its  quacks  of  one  class  or 
other,  who  have  ;  ; 

—  remedies  for  every  ill ; 

Seme  quack  our  bodies,  some  oar  souls: 
These  with  a  sermon^  those  a  pill.  * 

I  conjure  thee  tq  desist,  then,  nor 
single-handed  raise  thipe  arm  in  the 
vain  hope  of.  rooting  out  what  has 
from  custom  almost  become  a  com- 
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ponent  part  of  that  strange  mixture — 
society,  or  in  verity  thou  wilt  draw 
down  an  hornet’s  nest  about  thine 
own  ears.  Attack  but  one  of  thos2 
vermin,  and  they  will  arm  against  thee 
as  their  common  enemy ;  regular  and 
irregulars  (for  even  quacks  have  their 
distinctions)  rise  in  defence  of  their 
common  cause,  whether  religious, 
medical,  or  political ;  the  former  has 
its  miracle-mongers,  its  fat  diocesans, 
its  bloated  deacons,  trading  rectors, 
starved  curates,  regular  and  irregular, 
who,  however,  for  brevity’s  sake,  must 
be  nameless. 

Medicine  has  its  “  Sirs”  Colombine 
and  Charles,  its  Brodums,  &c.  See.  re¬ 
gulars ,  together  with  its  Macdonalds, 
Camerons,  Jordans,  Gosses,  Crucefixes, 
Eadys,  Healeys,  Johnsons,  Lamerts, 
Lynches,  &c.  &c.  demi-regulars,  with 
a  nameless  and  equally  worthless  host 
of  irregulars  in  every  part  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  Political  quackery  is  on  the 
decline,  on  which  account  the  spirit 
moveth  me  to  say  little,  besides  mere¬ 
ly.  shewing  that  it  hath  its  regulars  and 
irregulars  in  profusion,  The  opposi¬ 
tion  M.  P.s  for  the  time  being  are  its 
regulars;  Waddington,  Watson,  Hunt, 
and  Co.  are  its  irregulars ;  verily,  the 
latter  fellow  has,  with  all  his  pugnacity, 
a  greater  love  of  money  than  politics,; 
for  since  “  radical  coffee ”  and  “  pa¬ 
tent  polish  blacking"  has  been  in  fa¬ 
shion,  that  is  to  say,  while  this  quack 
poor  man’s  friend  has  been  feathering 
his  nest,  not  even  the  most  passive 
obedient  of  his  Majesty’s  loyal  subjects 
could  display  more  equanimity  of  tem¬ 
per,  or  calm  philosophic  docility.  Him 
I  recommend  to  thee  as  a  splendid 
example  of  honest  political  integrity, 
sound  sense,  and  moral  worth  ;  his 
game  is  profitable,  and  not  altogether 
an  hopeless  dream  ;  thine  is  as  the 
whirlwind,  not  within  control  by  hu¬ 
man  power;  quacks  and  quackery 
being  as  firmly  ingrafted  in  society  as 
is  the  guilt  of  original  sin !  and  I 
marvel  if  it  will  not  be  found  as  diffi¬ 
cult  to  eradicate. 

I  therefore,  as  a  friend,  to  whom  thy 
success  and  prosperity  is  a  gladdening 
of  the  spirit,  seriously  advise  and  re¬ 
commend  thee  to  discontinue  thy 
war  with  the  elements,  (for  such  it  is 
to  contend  with  quackery)  ;  and 


shouldst  thou  have  nothing  else  where¬ 
withal  to  amuse  thyself,  write  “  ser¬ 
mons,”  sell  “  balms,”  “  matchless 
blacking,”  or  “  roasted  corn;”  the 
speculation  would  be  more  to  thy 
worldly  advantage,  and  more  soothing 
to  the  spirit  of  thy  friend,  who,  for  the 
present,  respectfully  bids  thee  farewell. 

ZEDEKIAH  PEACEABLE. 

1  st  day  8th  month,  1824. 

P.  S.  If  thou  takest  ^advice  as  it  is 
meant,  I  shall,  a  Lord’s  day  or  two 
hence,  dedicate  another  hour  or  so  to 
the  correction  of  thy  romantic  pro¬ 
pensities. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Adviser. 

Sir, 

I  pledge  my  word  for  the  veracity 
and  strict  morality  of  my  friend  Mr. 
Zedekiah  Peaceable,  whose  letter  I 
have  the  honour  of  transmitting  to 
y6u,  as  the  first  of  a  series  of  abstract 
philosophical  essays;  and  should  it 
not  be  considered  quite  unworthy  the 
honour,  its  insertion  would  oblige, 

Sir, 

Your’s,  &c. 

W.  T.  R. 


ANNALS  OF  QUACKERY. 


DR.  SAMUELS. 

Old  Clothes-man, and  pluck-in  qnackt 
Petticoat-lane ,  Wapping. 


They  say  that  even  in  hell  there 
are  gradations  of  respectability;  so 
may  there  be  amongst  the  quacks ; 
and  the  present  subject  of  our  com¬ 
ment  seems  to  illustrate  this  fact, 
for  he  is  really  the  fag-end  of 
quackery.  He  keeps  a  shop  in  a 
passage  leading  off  Petticoat-lane, 
in  the  window  of  which  are  placed  a 
blue  bottle,  a  pestle  and  mortar, 
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and  a  few  dusty  boxes.  When  we 
went  to  inspect  it,  several  little 
diriy  children  were  sprawling  about 
the  shop  and  at  tin  door,  while  the 
doctor's  wife  was  up  to  her  elbows 
in  the  wTashing-tub  at  the  other  end. 
We  stopped  a  moment  to  contem¬ 
plate  the  degradation  before  us, 
when  out  pops  the  doctor.  O  gen¬ 
tle  reader,  as  book  writers  say,  let 
us  stop  our  narrative  to  describe 
the  figure  of  the  fellow.  Fancy  to 
yourself  one  of  the  most  vulgar 
looking  Israelites  which  Petticoat- 
lane  can  produce,  with  a  dirty  face 
and  a  dirtier  looking  head,  all  co¬ 
vered  with  powder;  the  hair  as  if 
cut  round  a  bowl,  and  sticking  up 
in  short  bristles,  which  seemed  as 
if  they  disdained  to  be  amongst  the 
flour  that  encrusted  the  scalp;  his 
hands  as  if  he  had  been  making 
shoes,  and  his  coat  a  russet v  black. 
He  had  evidently  just  arose  from 
table,  where  he  had  been  eating 
red  herrings,  port  ions  of  which  were 
sticking  to  his  mouth  and  chin, 
plentifully  embedded  in  grease,  and 
as  he  addressed  us,  he  ever  and  anon 
applied  a  pin  to  the  interstices  of 
liis  motley- coloured  teeth. 

No  doubt  the  doctor,  having  been 
informed  that  a  couple  of  strangers 
were  stopping  before  his  door, 
jumped  up  to  make  the  most  of  a 
chance.  Out  he  bursts — 44  Want  me, 
gentlemen  ?— >Any  thing  in  my  line? 
— Walk  in  gentlemen,  do.”  The 
honor  being  declined  upon  our 
part,  Ills  doctorship  looked  rather 

chagrined - aj  countenance  that 

seemed  to  say,  44  I  wish  you  had 

six  c - s,  three  b - s,  and  a  sore 

throat  each,  with  all  my  heart  and 
soul !”  and  so  we  parted. 

As  we  walked  away  we  could  not 
help  contemplating  the  poor  impos¬ 
tor  we  had  just  left,  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  that  could  permit  such  im¬ 
position.  We  enquired  who  this 
Samuels  was,  and  learnt  that  he 
had  been  a  bill  distributer  for  <ome 
of  his  present  fraternity,  and  of  the 
lowest  order !  Can  a  civilized  coun¬ 
try  permit  an  ignorant  fellow  like 
this  to  stick  himself  dovvn  in  the 
way  of  poor  sailors  who  have  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  contaminated 


with  disease,  to  not  only  confirm 
and  encrease  that  disease,  even  to 
the  destruction  of  the  poor  men’s 
health,  but  to  draw7  thei*  hard- 
earned  money  from  their  pockets? 
Can  society  be  called  enlightened 
or  w7ise,  permitting  such  an  evil  as 
this?  Can  our  laws  be  complete 
and  possess  no  power  to  stop  it? 
Yet,  forsooth,  we  cannot  break  a 
partridge’s  egg,  nor  d — n  tire  eyes 
of  a  quack,  without  running  t he 
risk  of  imprisonment  or  fine  ! 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical 
Adviser. 

Sir, 

In  passing  over  the  draw-bridge, 
Bristol,  a  few7  days  since,  a  man 
with  a  large  bundle  of  small  printed 
papers,  such  as  is  herein  inclosed, 
was  distributing  them  to  every  per¬ 
son  who  passed  him.  He  crammed 
one  into  my  hands,  although  in  my 
81st  year  of  age,  which  I  here  in¬ 
close.  As  I  take  in  your  valuable 
publication,  and  also  some  of  my 
friends,  I  have  thought  it  right  to 
send  it  for  your  perusal.  After 
reading  your  spirited  account  of  this 
famous  doctor  of  this  city  of  Bristol, 
his  address  to  the  public  in  this 
paper  I  consider  as  the  most  infam¬ 
ous  and  dangerous  to  individuals  of 
youth.  Instead  of  being  a  benefac¬ 
tor  to  the  public,  his  propositions 
are  calculated  to  promote  the  great¬ 
est  of  calamities  and  evils.  I  la*= 
ment  there  is  no  law  to  restrain 
such  improper  addresses  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  as  this  man  sends  out.  You 
will  make  what  use  you  think  pro¬ 
per  of  this  paper  of  his,  and  this  let¬ 
ter.  My  motive  is  not  to  promote 
evil,  but  to  prevent  it.  1  do  not 
even  know  this  said  doctor,  nor  do 
I  believe  I  ever  saw7  him ;  so  that 
my  motive  is  not  personal,  nor  yet 
professional.  I  pay  the  postage  of  a 
double  letter  w7ith  pleasure,  and  hope 
it  may  be  a  means  to  prevent  this 
man  carrying  on  the  distributions 
of  those  vile  papers  to  the  public,  as 
he  now  does.  I  conclude,  Sir,  with 
respect,  and  hope  your  candid  and 
honourable  principles  of  justice  and 
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truth  will  meet  every  encourage¬ 
ment  you  so  honourably  deserve. 

An  Aged  Friend. 

Clifton  near  Bristol, 

34  August,  1824. 


lamert’s  quack  bill  above 

ALLUDED  TO. 

44  Important  Reflections . 

44  It  is  most  distressing  to  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  humanity  to  witness  the  nu¬ 
merous  impositions  practised  upon 
a  generous  and  unsuspecting  public, 
and  more  particularly  so,  when 
those  ephemeral  impostors  betake 
to  themselves  the  once  sacred  ap¬ 
pellation  of  doctor,  and  under 
such  a  specious  title,  deal  out  indis¬ 
criminately  to  their  unfortunate  ap¬ 
plicants  drugs  of  the  most  injurious 
and  poisonous  tendency,  and  (dread¬ 
ful  to  think)  destroy  the  constitu¬ 
tions  and  eml anger  the  lives  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  the  community,  merely  to 
gratify  their  own  unconscionable 
and  sordid  appetites. 

44  To  those  who  have  been  the  un¬ 
wary  dupes  of  such  persons  above 
alluded  to,  as  well  as  others  labour¬ 
ing  under  the  ill  effects  of  unguard¬ 
ed  pleasures,  or  debility,  arising 
from  whatever  cause,  Dr.Lamekt 
feels  it  to  be  his  bounden  duty  to 
invite  them  to  his  Medical  Es¬ 
tablishment,  where  he  gives  his 
Advice  GR  ATIS  ;  and  from  his  ex¬ 
tensive  practice,  he  is  enabled  at 
once  to  name,  with  precision,  the 
time  that  each  case  will  require,  as 
well  as  the  moderate  medical 
charges  that  will  be  incurred — ad¬ 
vantages  that  will  be  obvious  to 
every  individual. 

44  Persons  residing  in  the  country* 
wishing  to  consult,  and  detailing  a 
statement  of  their  ease,  immediate 
attention,  with  advice  and  suitable 
medicines,  will  be  sent  to  any  part 
of  the  kingdom. 

“  London  Medical  Establishment, 
54,  Queen-Square,  Bristol.” 

(!!!) 

7  here  is  a  humbug  ! 


MEDICAL  TALK  OF  THE  DAY 

_  I 

Inoculation  for  the  Plague. 

In  Sir  Robert  Wilson's  History  of 
Egypt  it  is  stated  that  Dr.  Whyte 
voluntarily  inoculated  himself  for 
the  plague,  for  the  purpose  of  ex¬ 
periment.  The  attempt  was  twice 
unsuccessful,  but  the  third  proved 
fatal  in  three  days. 

Mad  Dof/s. — Two  men  belonging 
to  the  London  Docks, — one  named 
Cook  and  the  other  Thornton  — 
were  last  week  bitten  by  dogs.  The 
latter  set  off  for  a  quack  in  Glouces¬ 
tershire  immediately,  in  order  to  take 
a  pretended  preventive  —  the  other 
has  had  proper  surgical  aid.  We 
would  again  ask,  why  are  those  dan¬ 
gerous  and  useless  animals  allowed  to 
live? — There  appears  a  lamentable 
apathy  in  the  magistracy  upon  this 
point. 

Cure  of  Hydrophobia. — The  fol¬ 
lowing  has  gone  the  round  of  the 
papers  : — ‘4  A  poor  man  at  Udine,  the 
capital  of  Frieul,  who  w'as  attacked 
with  hydrophobia,  has  been  cured  by 
drinking  a  quantity  of  vinegar,  which 
was  given  him  by  mistake  instead  of 
another  potion.  Count  Leonissa,  phy¬ 
sician  at  Padua,  being  inlormed  of 
this  cure,  has  tried  the  same  remedy 
on  a  patient  who  was  brought  to  the 
hospital  of  that  city;  he  administered 
a  pound  of  vinegar  in  the  morning, 
another  at  noon,  and  a  third  in  the 
evening;  and  this  patient,  it  was  stated, 
was  speedily  and  effectually  cured.” 
This  case  of  curing  by  vinegar  w;as 
reported  five  years  ago  in  every  paper, 
as  no  doubt  the  Editor,  who  now  very 
properly  brings  it  up  again,  can  well 
testify.  With  regard  to  its  reputed 
effects,  we  think  we  see  no  more  effect 
in  the  use  of  vinegar  than  in  any  other 
fluid. — It  is,  we  believe,  altogether 
a  hoax. — At  the  same  time,  let  a  trial 
not  be  refused:  anything  is  worth  trial 
in  hydrophobia. 
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* Religious  Fanatics. — A  Dutch  pa¬ 
per  contains  the  following'  article 
from  Geneva,  under  the  date  of  July 
8th :  *  Our  Lunatic  Asylum  and 

our  hospitals  are  filled  with  unhappy 
persons  of  both  sexes,  whom  reli¬ 
gious  fanaticism  had  deprived  of  their 
senses.  Of  late  years  we  have  had  to 
deplore  several  suicides  proceeding 
from  this  species  of  madness,  which 


the  faculty  from  constant  experience 
consider  as  the  most  difficult  to  cure. 
Only  a  few  days  ago,  a  young  man, 
whose  imagination  was  struck  hy  the 
discourses  of  a  person  lately  converted 
to  the  Catholic  religion,  threw  him¬ 
self  into  the  Rhine,  when  he  escaped 
death  only  by  a  miracle.” — Public 
Ledger.  • 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


A.  B.  is  informed,  that  the  Index  to  the  First  Volume  of  the  Medical  Adviser 
is  now  ready. 

We  defer  our  comments  upon  the  case  of  E.  Z.  which  appeared  in  No.  35, 
until  our  next. 

Tyrannus — Give  warm  baths  at  night,  for  two  nights,  and  free  the  bowels 
by  rhubarb  and  magnesia. 

Hampstead  appears  to  have  recovered  ;  however  continue  the  drops  a  little 
longer. 

C.  H.  must  use  an  injection  made  with  four  ounces  of  water  and  a  scruple 
of  sulphate  of  zinc  three  times  a-day. 

We  regret  that  T.  N.’s  favour  is  not  sufficiently  medical  for  insertion.  It 
remains  for  him  at  our  publishers. 

J.  A.  who  describes  himself  a  young  man  of  twenty,  could  not  expect 
US  to  answer  him  publicly.  Let  him  send  an  address  and  another  descrip¬ 
tion  of  his  case. 

N.  L.  must  leave  off  the  mixture — he  is  quite  wrell.  Let  him  keep  from 
cold  in  the  next  winter. 

✓  Cl  VIS  must  go  into  the  country. 

A  Girl  of  fifteen. — You  do  not  want  a  doctor — Do  not  endeavour 
to  be  melancholy,  but  go  about  and  laugh  at  every  thing — physic  and  all, 

Edward  M.  should  take  a  decoction  of  juniper  berries  for  a  month — one  or 
two  glasses  in  the  day.  If  the  pain  return,  let  him  apply  the  leeches. 

Obadiah  is  informed,  that  Sir  C.  Aldis  is  not  a  Quaker,  except  in  the  hat . 
He  is,  however,  a  QuacJcer.  So  was  Brodum.  They  do  not  mean  to  attend 
the  levee  again ;  for  which  they  are  to  be  commended. 

Lazarus  will  find  benefit  from  the  vapour-bath. 

B.  31,  may  leave  off  the  medicine,  but  attend  to  the  regimen  advised. 

Galen  is  thanked — no  surgeon  could  act  more  shameful — we  have  marked 

the  gentleman.  There  are  too  many  such. — Does  he  not  live  in  Ha  ton- 
garden,  and  is  he  not  $  man  of  about  twenty-eight  or  thirty  years  of  age, 
with  a  light,  empty,  and  supercilious  countenance  ? 

-  A  Mother. — Do  not  be  alarmed  ;  the  child  has  only  the  weaning 
rash.  Any  respectable  surgeon  or  apothecary  will  relieve  it. 

Gout  shall  have  our  opinions  before  winter. 

Ellen. — Bathing  will  not  serve  her. 


Communications  (Post  Paid). to  be  sent  to  the  Editor,  at  the  Publishers.  Lon¬ 
don  :  Printed  and  published  by  KNIGHT  and  LACEY,  55,  Paternoster- 
Row.  Sold  also  by  John  Sutherland,  Edinburgh;  M.  Ogle,  Glasgow ; 
andT.  Webb,  Dublin. 
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THE  MEDICAL  ADVISER,  AND 


extraordinary  case  of 

ISABELLA  WILSON. 


Isabella  Wilson  was  in  early  life 
a  very  promising  child,  and  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  her  mother’s  idolatry.  This 
good  woman  had  no  idea  that  health 
and  beauty  were  more  likely  to 
be  destroyed  than  improved  or 
preserved  by  excessive  care.  In  the 
choice  of  diet,  clothes,  exercise, 
&e.  the  delicacy  of  her  sweet  girl 
was  always  the  ruling  idea.  It  is 
easy,  indeed,  to  render  the  human 
frame  more  delicate  ;  but  to  make 
it  more  robust,  requires  a  very 
different  mode  of  proceeding. 

As  the  child  did  not  seem  afflicted 
with  any  particular  complaint,  the 
doting  mother  exulted  at  the  happy 
effects  of  her  own  management, 
and  never  thought  that  the  taper 
form,  the  fine  limbs,  and  the  lan¬ 
guishing  softness,  which  she  so 
much  admired,  were  the  sure  symp¬ 
toms  of  debility,  and  of  latent  dis¬ 
ease. 

Isabella’s  mental  improvement, 
in  which  she  surpassed  many  other 
girls  of  her  age  at  the  same,  school, 
was  no  less  mistaken  by  her  flatter¬ 
ing  parents.  But  she  had  scarcely 
attained  her  fourteenth  year  before 
the  fond  illusion  vanished,  and  the 
regular  functions  of  both  mind  and 
body  were  suspended  by  a  fit  of  the 
most  extraordinary  nature.  I  can¬ 
not  avoid  making  one  remark  here, 
which  may  be  of  practical  utility, 
says  Dr.  Buchan.  It  is,  that  fits, 
though  they  go  by  different  names, 
and  are  ascribed  to  a  great  variety 
of  causes,  may  be  all  ranked  under 
the  general  appellation  of  nervous 
affections,  and  are  almost  always 
the  consequence  of  bad  nursing,  or 
injudicious,  treatment  in  childhood. 
Few  children,  properly  nursed, 
have  fits  ;  and  of  those  who  are 
improperly  managed,  few  escape 
them.  Poor  Bell  Wilson  was  one 
of  the  unfortunate  class. 

On  my  being  sent  for  to  attend 
this  young  woman,  who  was  then 
sixteen,  I  was  informed  that  she 
had  been  subject  to  fits  for  about 
three  years,  and  had  taken  a  great 
deal  of  medicine  by  the  advice  of 
several  of  the  faculty,  hut  without 


having  experienced  any  benefit. 
Though  the  person  who  gave  me 
this  account  made  use  of  the  word 
fits,  I  soon  found  that,  strictly 
speaking,  it  was  only  one  fit,  that 
assumed  two  different  forms  or 
states,  which  followed  one  another 
in  constant  succession  during  the 
whole  of  the  above  period. 

In  order  to  give  a  precise  idea  of  f  hese 
singular  kind  of  fits  ;  the  first  I  shall 
call  active,  and  the  second  passive. 
During  the  former,  the  young  wo¬ 
man  made  use  of  the  most  violent 
exertions,  springing  up,  throwing 
her  arms  about,  and  striking  them 
against  every  thing  which  came 
within  her  reach  ;  at  the  same  time, 
she  uttered  a  sort  of  noise,  consist¬ 
ing  of  three  notes,  which  was  more 
like  the  cry  of  some  wild  beast  than 
any  thing  human. 

An  universal  spasm  succeeded 
those  strange  agitations,  and  every 
limb  became  as  stiff  and  inflexible 
as  if  it  had  been  suddenly  petrified. 
Her  whole  appearance  was  that  of  a 
sfatue  made  of  Parian  marble.  In 
this  state  of  rigidity  she  continued 
sometimes  for  one  hour,  sometimes 
two,  and  often  three  or  four  ;  but 
the  moment  it  was  over,  she  began 
with  the  cry  and  motion  above  de¬ 
scribed  . 

The  active  convulsion  never 
lasted  so  long  as  the  rigid  state  ; 
but  it  was  the  only  time  at  which 
any  thing  could  be  got.  down  her 
throat.  As  she  would  not  admit 
substances  of  the  least  solidity  into 
her  mouth,  the  little  nutriment 
which  she.  received  was  always  given 
in  a  fluid  form,  and  chiefly  consisted 
of  small  beer,  oi‘  wine  tand  water. 
Her  evacuations,  either  by  stool  or 
urine,  were  of  course  very  trifling, 
and  she  was  wholly  insensible  of 
both.  Notwithstanding  the  thinness 
of  diet,  she  did  not  appear  emaci¬ 
ated  or  ghastly  ;  on  the  contrary, 
she  was  tolerably  well  in  flesh,  and 
her  countenance,  though  quite  void 
of  colour,  was  rather  pleasing. 
Her  figure  was  exquisitely  fine,  the 
disease  did  not  appear  to  have  pre¬ 
vented  her  growth  in" height,  though 
it  had  in  strength,  and  in  bulk  or 
expansion  ;  she  was  very  slender, 
but  as  tall  as  most  young  women 
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of  the  same  age.  Such  were  the 
most  striking  peculiarities  of  her 
situation  when  I  paid  *my  first 
vrisit. 

As  all  the  voluntary  motions 
were  suspended,  and  the  involun¬ 
tary  alone  took  place,  1  thought 
that  by  exciting  the  former  I  might 
suppress  the  latter,  which  had  so 
long  agitated  the  system.  But  be¬ 
fore  I  had  recourse  to  stimulapts, 
I  was  induced,  by  the  tone  of  confi¬ 
dence  with  which  I  had  often  heard 
anodynes  and  anti-spasmodics  spo 
ken  of  by  professional  men  of  emi¬ 
nence,  to  try  them  first  ;  but  the 
experiment,  though  fairly  made, 
and  duly  persevered  in,  was  not  at¬ 
tended  with  the  least  success. — And 
here  I  must  observe,  that,  after  forty 
years  farther  practice,  1  have  never 
found  the  effect  of  antispasmodics 
in  such  cases  to  correspond  with  the 
high  reputation  which  they  long 
retained  in  the  medical  world.  I 
know  it  has  been  the  usual  method, 
when  the  action  of  the  system  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  inverted,  to  employ  this 
class  of  medicines,  in  order  to  re¬ 
store  regularity,  and  to  take  off  the 
supposed  spasm.  I  am  far  from 
being  inclined  to  question  the  vera¬ 
city  of  the  favourable  reports  made 
by  others  of  the  issue  of  their  ex¬ 
periments  ;  I  candidly  state  the  re. 
suit  of  my  own,  which  has  wholly 
destroyed  my  reliance  on  that  mode 
of  proceeding. 

After  the  failure  of  the  above 
attempts,  in  which  I  was  more 
[guided  by  the  example  of  others 
than  by  the  dictates  of  my  own 
mind,  I  resolved  to  try  the  effect  of 
irritation  on  the  most  sensible  parts, 
which  were  often  rubbed  with 
ether,  and  other  volatile  spirits. 

J  prescribed  at  tile  same  time  the 
internal  use  of  tonics,  particularly 
chalybeated  wine,  and  the  compound 
tincture  of  hark.  Appearances 
s°on  became  favourable  :  hut  as  the 
j  change  for  the  better  was  slow,  the 
ware n Is  were  persuaded  by  somebody 
0  try  tile  cold  bath  ;  and  this  rash 
tep  proved  almost  fatal  to  my 
lopes,  and  to  their  fondest  wishes. 

The  reader  should  be  informed, 
bat  the  astonishing  singularity  of 
he  girl’s  disorder  had  filled  the 
nines  of  the  country  people  all 


around,  with  the  wildest  and  most 
superstitious  conjectures.  The  ge¬ 
neral  opinion  was,  that  the  com¬ 
plaint  must  he  owing  to  evil  spirits, 
and  the  girl  was  certainly  possessed. 
Some  were  for  putting  her  into 
water,  where  they  were  sure  she 
would  swim.  Others  said  that,  if 
she  was  laid  upon  the  fire,  she 
would  undoubtedly  fly  up  the  chim¬ 
ney.  One  hold  captain  of  horse,  a 
man  of  more  resolution  than  intel¬ 
lect,  declared  his  readiness  to  expel 
the  foul  fiend  by”shooting  the  girl, 
if  the  parents  would  give  him  leave. 
Her  mother,  who  was  not  deficient 
in  natural  good  sense,  though  in  the 
education  of  her  daughter  she  had 
suffered  her  fondness  to  get  the 
better  of  her  understanding,  paid 
no  regard  to  such  absurd  and  ridi¬ 
culous  proposals  ;  but  she  yielded 
to  the  importunities  of  a  friend,  who 
had  described  with  great  earnest¬ 
ness  and  plausibility  the  wonderful 
effects  of  the  cold  hath. 

A  single  immersion  convinced 
the  parents  of  their  dangerous  error. 
All  the  symptoms  were  aggravated 
in  the  most  alarming  manner.  The 
duration  of  the  rigid  state  of  the 
body  was  extended  from  a  few 
hours  to  eleven  days.  She  would 
then  have  been  buried  had  I  not 
positively  forbidden  her  mother, 
whatever  might  happen,  to  have 
her  interred,  till  I  should  give  my 
assent.  At  the  time  of  this  last 
attack  I  was  upon  a  journey  to  a 
distant  part  of  the  country.  On 
my  return  home,  I  was  told  that 
my  patient  was  dead  ;  but  that  her 
burial  had  been  delayed  till  I  should 
.see  her.  When  I  called,  I  found 
her  to  all  appearance  what  the 
people  had  described  her,  a  lifeless 
corpse.  On  examining  the  body, 
however,  1  thought  I  perceived 
some  degree  of  warmth  about  the 
region  of  the  heart.  This  con¬ 
firmed  me  in  my  previous  design  to 
make  every  attempt  to  restore  ani¬ 
mation.  It  was  a  considerable  time 
before  any  symptoms  of  life  ap¬ 
peared,  at  length  the  girl  set  up 
her  old  cry,  and  began  to  throw  her 
arms  about  as  usual. 

After  having  so  far  succeeded, 
the  parents  implicitly  followed  my 
farther  directions,  an  J  did  not  throw 
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any  new  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a 
cure.  I  again  had  recourse  to  the 
tonics  before  mentioned,  with  such 
nourishment  as  the  girl  could  be 
brought  to  swallow.  The  violence 
of  the  convulsive  motions  gradually 
abated,  aud  the  duration  of  the 
rigid  state  of  the  fit  grew  shorter 
and  shorter  ;  till,  in  about  six 
months,  the  whole  ceased,  and  the 
regular  and  natural  actions  of  the 
system  returned. 

JL  The  state  of  the  girl’s  mind,  as 
well  as  of  her  body,  on  her  reco¬ 
very,  was  as  extraordinary  as  her 
disease.  It  is  common  to  all  per¬ 
sons,  who  fall  into  fits,  to  have  no 
remembrance  of  what  happens  du¬ 
ring  the  paroxysm.  This  young 
woman  not  only  was  insensible  of 
every  occurrence  and  of  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  lime  during  her  long  fit, 
but  her  malady  had  completely 
blotted  out  all  recollection  of  every 
event  before  that  period,  and  even 
the  traces  of  all  knowledge  which 
she  had  acquired  from  the  moment 
of  her  birth  to  her  illness.  I  have 
indeed  known  a  single  fit  of  twenty- 
four  hour’s  duration  to  destroy  the 
powers  of  the  mind,  and  produce 
absolute  idiotism  ;  but  that  was  not 
the  case  here.  The  mental  facul¬ 
ties,  after  a  total  suspension  for 
four  years,  were  not  destroyed,  but 
reduced  to  an  infant  state;  and, 
though  void  of  knowledge,  were  as 
capable  of  acquiring  it  as  ever. 

It  was  just  the  same  with  regard 
to  speech,  aud  to  tne  proper  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  legs  and  arms,  ot 
which  she  knew  as  little  at  the 
time  of  her  recovery  as  at  the  in¬ 
stant  of  her  birth.  Nothing  could 
be  more  curious  than  to  hear  her 
lisping  for  some  months  the  namby 
paroby  of  a  clnld,  aud  to  trace  her 
progress  in  the  imitation  of  sounds, 
and  the  use  of  language.  As  soon 
as  she  could  converse,  she  was  told 
how  long  she  had  been  ill ;  she 
cried,  but  could  not  bttlieve  it. 
When  some  books,  which  she  had 
written  at  school,  were  shewn  to 
her,  she  thought  it  impossible  they 
could  be  hers,  and  was  positive  that 
the  whole  must  be  a  mockery.  In 
the  course  of  time  she  yielded  to 
the  concur!  ent  testimony  of  ethers; 


but  she  remained  unconscious  of 
any  former  state  of  existence. 

Her  new  attempts  to  walk,  were 
as  aukward  as  her  attempts  to 
speak  ;  and  she  required  nearly  as 
much  time  to  recover  the  perfect 
use  of  her  legs  as  of  her  tongue. 
Even  after  she  had  acquired  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree  of  strength,  she 
wanted  expertness  in  her  motions, 
and  was  obliged  to  be  led  about  by 
the  arms  like  a  baby.  Whenever  I 
called  to  see  her.  I  made  a  point  of 
taking  her  into  the  garden  to  walk 
with  me;  but  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  that  I  could  prevent  her 
from  falling.  We  often  lament  the 
weakness  of  infancy  :  yet  were  we 
to  come  full  grown  into  the  world, 
we  should  not  only  be  as  long  in 
learning  to  walk  as  infants  are,  but 
our  first  essays  would  be  infinitely 
mire  dangerous. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  trace  any 
farther  the  steps  by  which  this 
young  woman  advanced  to  the  full 
re-establishment  of  her  health,  and 
to  the  use  of  all  her  mental  and  cor¬ 
poreal  faculties.  These  great  ends 
were  gained  by  a  mode  of  treat¬ 
ment  the  very  reverse  of  the  ener¬ 
vating  plan  which  had  been  the 
cause  of  her  long  suffering ;  but 
which,  happily  for  her,  was  not 
afterwards  resumed. 

I  shall  leave  tender  parents  to 
make  their  own  reflections  on  this 
case,  and  shall  now  only -urge  it  as 
a  farther  caution  against  the  too 
hasty  interment  of  persons  who 
may  seem  to  expire  in  a  fit.  Une¬ 
quivocal  proofs  of  death  should  al¬ 
ways  be  waited  for,  and  every 
advisable  means  of  resuscitation 
persevered  in,  when  we  consider 
how  long  appearances  may  be.  de¬ 
ceitful,  and  liow  unexpectedly  the 
latent  sparks  of  life  may  be  re¬ 
kindled. 

Besides  the  uncommon  instance 
of  this  young  woman’s  reanimation, 
as  it  may  be  called,  I  have  heard  ot 
a  young  lady  in  Holland,  who  was  I 
restored  to  her  desponding  friends, 
after  she  had  been  for  nine  days  ap-c 
parently  in  a  state  of  death.  Tne  1 
day  before  her  proposed  interment,  r 
her  doctor  called  to  take  bis  final!) 
leave  of  her ;  but  fancying  that  hej 
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perceived  some  vital  symptom,  he 
renewed  his  before  hopeless  efforts, 
and  had  the  happiness  to  succeed. 
This  girl’s  case  differed  from  that 
of  my  patient  in  one  very  remark¬ 
able  particular.  I  am  told,  that  211 
her  seemingly  inanimate  state,  she 
could  not  stir,  nor  speak,  and  that 
her  only  terror  was  lest  she  should 
be  buried  alive. 


On  violent  Affections  of  the  Mind 
being  injurious  to  Health . 

Man  is  (he  subject  of  passion,  the 
occurrences  of  a  varied  life  call 
forth  the  workings  of  different  pas¬ 
sions  ;  at  times  the  love  of  fame  has 
powerful  command,  at  others  the 
hero’s  renown  is  courted,  and  then 
anon  the  powerful  sway  of  love  sub¬ 
dues  the  smi  l.  These  are  all  proper, 
in  degree,  and  beneficial  in  a  mea¬ 
sure;  but  when  the  passions  have 
their  full  strength,  when  the  very 
life  and  being  of  a  unan  is  wrapt 
up  in  the  fulfilment  of  a  certain  ob¬ 
ject,  when  restless  nights,  and  agi¬ 
tated  days,  rob  them  of  their  rest 
which  nature  requires,  while  every 
thought  is  engrossed,  and  every 
good  disregarded,  which  does  not 
aid  the  promotion  of  the  desired 
object ;  neither  caring  for  present 
blessings,  nor  for  future  contingen¬ 
cies;  but  in  short,  heedless  and 
reckless  of  all  and  every  thing, 
which  docs  not  in  some  manner  or 
other  forward  the  possession  of  what 
is  the  object  of  their  passionate 
search,  this  must  most  assuredly  be 
wrong  ;  by  so  doing  they  neglect 
the  good  in  their  power,  for  untried 
delights,  and  push  on  in  pursuit  of 
gratifications  which  they  may  never 
obtain,  and  thus  by  a  too  ardent 
pursuit  of  an  object,  which  their 
enthusiasm  and  an  impassioned  ima¬ 
gination,  has  painted  as  fit  to  be 
their  sole  desideratum,  and  which, 
after  all,  they  may  find  the  greatest 
evil  of  their  lives;  for  instance,  how 
often  has  the  passion  of  love,  taken 
so  looted  a  possession  in  their 
hearts,  by  cherishing  and  fostering 
it,  before  it  is  fully  known  whether 
it  will  meet  with  a  reciprocal  re¬ 
turn,  that  upon  discerning  the  cold¬ 
ness  of  those  who  inspired  their  es¬ 


teem,  it  has  driven  to  the  greatest 
heights  of  desperation,  embittered 
all  their  future  life,  brought  accu¬ 
mulated  sorrow  on  their  heads, 
until  the  agitation  of  passion,  the 
debilitating  effects  of  sorrow,  lias 
brought  011  diseases  which  has 
baffled  the  physician’s  skill;  con¬ 
sumptions  and  all  the  long  train  of 
chronic  diseases,  have  probably 
followed,  until  at  length  they  have 
paid  the  debt  of  nature  in  an  earlier 
hour  than  otherwise  might  have 
been,  but  for  their  being  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  inordinate  and  uneon- 
trouled  sway  of  the  passion  of  love. 
Again,  behold  the  passionate,  angry 
man,  lie  hates  probably  with  deadly 
hale  a  rival,  and  a  compeer ;  no 
matter  in  what,  the  passion  ,is  still 
the  same  ;  he  “boils  with  rage,  the 
venom  of  his  anger  flows  with  un¬ 
mitigated  speed,  he  works  himself 
up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  agonizing 
resentment  ;  this  affects  his  frame, 
the  excitement  of  his  passions  and 
his  spirits,  are  too  much  for  the 
body  to  support,  and  as  his  passion 
swells,  his  envy  and  his  hate,  gains 
power;  his  flesh  decays,  it  steals 
like  poison  through  his  frame;  the 
growing  wrath  boils  with  dread  ve¬ 
nom  once,  and  exhausts  his  body ; 
ending  probably  in  a  maddened 
brain,  and  a  distempered  system  ; 
he  foams  and  raves,  until  a  mad¬ 
house  confinement  ends  his  passion¬ 
ate  career.  Such  are  110  common 
instances.  The  giving  way  too  un¬ 
guardedly  to  the  passions,  often  has 
an  injurious  effect  in  the  healths 
and  happiness  of  man:  who  that 
reflects  at  all,  would,  for  the  gratifi¬ 
cation  of  passion,  endure  all  the. 
evils  of  ill  health  and  the  body’s 
decay? — why  permit  an  undue  and 
inordinateaffectioif',to  take  such  deep 
root,  as  to  mar  happiness,  and  pre¬ 
vent  (lie  proper  action  of  the  mind 
upon  the  body,  which  is  so  requisite 
to  health  ?'  Why  not  keep  passion 
in  due  bounds  ? — then,  should  not 
successs  accompany  the  ardor  of 
desire,  no  danger  might  be  appre¬ 
hended  ;  a  little  reflection  would 
set  all  right  again  ;  the  ills  which 
otherwise  might  attend,  would  flee 
away;  grief,  with  all  its  unwelcome 
train  of  sorrows,  might  then  In  a 
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great  measure  be  banished  from  the 
soul,  and  “  light  headed  mirth,” 
that  necessary  ingredient  to  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  health,  be  plenteously 
enjoyed.  Passion,  be  it  of  whatever 
kind  it  may,  is  sure  to  inflame  and 
weaken,  and  lead  to  injury,  not 
only  as  regards  the  mental  welfare 
of  man,  but  his  health  also  ;  there¬ 
fore  we  would  urge  the  absolute  ne¬ 
cessity  of  keeping  aloof  from  its 
power,  by  all  such  as  would  enjoy 
vigour  of  body,  firmness  and  clear¬ 
ness  of  mind  ;  let  their  progress 
through  life  be  one  even  course 
of  rational,  and  well-timed  restraint 
upon  their  passions. 

T.  N. 


SMALL  POX 
AND  VACCINATION. 


As  the  public  mind  appears  consi¬ 
derably  agitated  on  the  subject  of 
the  small  pox,  and  its  confidence 
shaken,  in  some  instances,  in  the 
efficacy  of  the  vaccine  disease  as  a 
preventive,  from  the  prevalence  of 
the  former  disease  as  an  epidemic  ; 
it  may  he  attended  with  advantage, 
through  the  channel  of  the  public 
papers,  to  state  in  a  form  intelligi¬ 
ble  to  general  readers,  the  several 
questions  arising  out  of  the  subject, 
and  to  notice  some  erroneous  views 
which  have  been  taken  by  many  of 
our  citizens. 

It  is  some  time  since  the  small 
pox  first  made  its  appearance  this 
season.  As  it  progressed,  consider¬ 
able  emotion  was  produced  by  the 
occurrence  of  an  eruptive  disease 
amongst  the  vaccinated,  and  vario¬ 
lated,  (the  inoculated  for  the  small 
pox,)  which  wore  a  general  resem¬ 
blance  to  ordinary  small  pox,  but 
ran,  in  every  instance,  a  mild  and 
safe  course.  Much  difference  of 
opinion  prevailed  amongst  physi¬ 
cians  as  to  the  precise  nature  of 
this  mild  form  of  the  prevailing 
eruptive  disease;  some  considering 
it  essentially  the  same  as  small 
pox,  but  disarmed  of  its  violence, 
while  others  contended  that  it  was 
an  aggravated  form  of  chicken  pox. 

Whatever  may  eventually  be 
proved  to  be  the  essential  nature  of 
the  milder  disease,  it  is  sufficiently 


evident,  that  it  is  the  same  affection 
with  that  which  prevailed  some 
years  ago  in  Edinburgh,  and  which 
has  been  accurately  described,  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  varioloid,  in  a 
work  of  a  Scotch  physician  of  the 
name  of  Thompson.  Without  at¬ 
tempting  to  go  fully  into  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  identity  or  non  identity 
of  this  affection  with  the  small  pox, 
it  is  convenient,  nevertheless,  to 
designate  it  by  some  name ;  and  as 
the  term  varioloid,  from  its  ety¬ 
mology,  simply  implies  “like small 
pox,”  which  the  prevalent  mild 
eruptive  disease  confessedly  is,  no 
inconvenience  can  be  experienced 
by  adopting  it,  and  its  appositeness 
cannot  be  affected  by  the  final  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  question  of  its  essential 
nature. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some, 
that  vaccination  in  subjects  who 
have  been  affected  by  varioloid, 
must  have  been  unsuccessful  or  spu¬ 
rious  ;  and  by  others,  that  the  ve¬ 
sicle,  though  genuine,  is  utterly 
inoperative  on  the  system.  Now 
both  these  suppositions  are  equally 
removed  from  the  truth  ;  for,  in  the 
first  case,  if  the  vaccination  be  spu¬ 
rious,  and  in  the  second  case,  though 
genuine,  yet  inoperative,  why  does 
not  ordinary  small  pox  occur  ? 

Both  the  inferences  above  given, 
of  unsuccessful  or  inoperative  ge¬ 
nuine  vaccination,  from  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  varioloid,  rest  upon  the 
opinion  that  this  disease  is  essen¬ 
tially  small  pox;  and  admitting 
this  supposition  to  he  the  most  rea¬ 
sonable,  it  must/  be  evident  how 
erroneous  they  are.  For  if  the 
vaccination  be  unsuccessful  or  spu¬ 
rious,  why  does  a  mild  safe  small 
pox  occur  ;  and  if  it  he  contended, 
that,  though  genuine,  it  is  inope¬ 
rative,  why  does  it  moderate  so 
wonderfully  the  danger  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  ?  These  views  cannot  be 
questioned,  unless  indeed  it  should 
be  contended  by  some,  that  a  spu¬ 
rious  vaccination  leaves  the  system 
in  a  middle  state,  in  which,  though 
not  secured  from  small  pox,  it  is 
liable  only  to  a  mild  form  of  it ;  a 
supposition  by  no  meaus  reason¬ 
able. 

If  has  already  been  slated  that 
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the  varioloid  disease  occurs  in  the 
variolated,  as  well  as  in  the  vacci¬ 
nated  ;  and  the  same  train  of  rea- 
soning,  which  proves  vaccination 
genuine  in  such  cases,  is  equally 
decisive  of  the  genuineness  of 
variolation. 

A  question,  which  has  interested 
many  families,  has  been,  whether 
it  is  necessary  to  repeat  vaccination. 
This  measure  lias  been  defended  on 
several  grounds. 

1.  The  original  vaccination  may 
have  been  spurious. 

2.  Though  regular  in  its  appear¬ 
ance,  it  may  have  been  merely  a 
local  disease,  without  impressing 
the  system  generally. 

3.  Its  protecting  influence  may 
have  disappeared  by  the  lapse  of 
years. 

As  to  the  first  ground,  it  must 
be  decided  by  the  evidence  of  a 
person  capable  of  discriminating  the 
true  from  the  spurious  vesicle,  or 
the  distinct  recollection  of  the  de¬ 
cision  of  such  a  person.  If  the 
least  doubt  was  originally  expressed, 
or  if  the  vaccination  had  been  done 
by  an  individual  not  of  the  medical 
profession,  it  ought  to  be  assayed 
again. 

As  .  to  the  second  reason,  it  must 
be  admitted,  that  some  physicians 
have  supposed  this  case  sometimes 
to  occur,  where  no  indisposition  has 
been  perceptible  during  the  progress 
of  the  vaccine  vesicle.  Admitting 
the  possibility  of  its  occurrence,  it 
must  be  very  rare;  and  it  would  be 
a  refinement  of  caution  to  re-vacci- 
nate  all  subjects  in  whom  no  symp¬ 
tom  of  general  indisposition  had 
been  noticed,  the  vaccine  vesicle 
itself  having  progressed  through  all 
its  stages  with  perfect  regularity. 

The  third  ground  for  repeating 
vaccination  that  it  constitutes  a  se¬ 
curity  against  small  pox  for  from 
five  to  seven  years  only,  appears 
completely  untenable,  and  unsup¬ 
ported  by  any  facts  or  analogies. 

From  what  lias  been  already  said, 
in  disproof of  the  idea,  that  the  ge¬ 
nuineness  of  vaccination  is  impeach¬ 
ed  by  the  subsequent  occurrence  of 
varioloid,  it  must  be  evident  that, 
as  the  cases  for  a  second  vaccina¬ 
tion  are  those  only  in  which  the 
first  was  of  doubtful  regularity ; 
so  the  motive  for  the  trial  is  protec¬ 


tion  from  ordinary  small-poX,  and 
not  from  varioloid. 

Parents  singularly  misapprehend 
the  nature  of  the  question  here;  for 
observing  an  eruptive  disease,  ad¬ 
mitted  to  be  like  small-pox,  and  by 
some  physicians  called  small-pox  to 
occur  amongst  the  vaccinated  in 
some  families,  they  immediately 
conclude  (hat  vaccination,  in  all 
such  instances,  has  been  inefficient¬ 
ly  performed  ;  and,  without  advert¬ 
ing  to  the  very  improbable  supposi¬ 
tion  which  they  make,  that  in  so 
many  persons  inferred  to  have  been 
unprotected,  and  therefore  under 
like  circumstances  with  those  who 
have  never  been  vaccinated,  there 
should  occur  a  mild  disease  called 
varioloid,  and  not  genuine  small¬ 
pox,  they  insist  upon  having  vacci¬ 
nation  indiscriminately  repeated. 
Is  it  not  much  more  probable,  that 
the  very  occurrence  of  varioloid  in 
vaccinated  subjects,  proves  the  ge¬ 
nuineness  of  the  vaccination  ?  For 
had  it  not  been  genuine,  the  same 
causes  would  probably  have  pio- 
duced  a  true  small-pox. 

This  remark  leads  to  the  question 
of  the  identity  of  small  pox  and  va¬ 
rioloid;  and  on  this  subject  there 
appears  to  be  a  large  portion,  if  not  a 
majority  of  the  physicians  of  this 
city,  who  hold,  that  the  two  diseases 
are  produced  by  the  same  specific 
contagion,  which  affecting  unprotect¬ 
ed  persons  produces  genuine  small 
pox,  and  operating  on  the  vaccinated 
or  variolated,  is  modified  and  con- 
trolkd  so  as  to  produce  varioloid,  or 
a  modified  small  pox. 

This  view'  is  supported  by  many 
obvious  facts,  as  the  prevalence  of 
the  two  diseases  at  the  same  time,  the 
milder  disease  occurring  amongst  the 
vaccinated  and  variolated,  while  the 
ordinary  small  pox  has  attacked  the 
unprotected.  Besides,  there  have  not 
been  wanting  observations,  -which 
make  it  probable  that  the  vaccinated 
and  variolated  have  taken  varioloid 
from  exposure  to  genuine  small  pox, 
and  vice  versa,  the  unprotected  true 
small  pox,  from  varioloid  cases. 

Admitting  for  a  moment  the  sup¬ 
position  of  idendity,  it  must  be  ac¬ 
knowledged  as  a  difficulty,  that  vac¬ 
cination  and  variolation  should  have 
furnished  protection  for  so  many 
years,  against  all  forms  of  small  pox, 
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and  that  during  the  prevalence  of 
small-pox  as  an  epidemic  within  the 
few  last  years,  it  has  failed  to  pre¬ 
serve  from  a  modified  affection, 
having  resemblance  to  this  formida¬ 
ble  disease.  It  may  be  stated,  how¬ 
ever,  as  a  probable  explanation,  that 
the  small  pox  in  such  years  possesses 
peculiar  force  and  virulence,  which 
enable  it  to  attack  protected  persons, 
in  a  modified  form,  when  in  ordi¬ 
nary  years  it  would  pass  such  per¬ 
sons  untouched. 

The  next  questions  of  importance 
which  arise  in  this  examination,  are, 
has  the  public  reason  to  allow  its 
confidence  in  vaccination  to  be 
shaken?  is  there  reason  for  resort¬ 
ing  again  to  variolation,  or  inocula¬ 
tion  for  the  small  pox. 

To  both  these  questions  the  answer 
is,  unequivocally,  no.  If  vaccination 
has  not  done  all  that  its  friends  ex¬ 
pected  from  it,  still  its  comparative 
merits  are  such  as  to  deserve  confi¬ 
dence.  Comparing  the  merits  of  the 
two  methods  of  securing  the  system, 
in  the  first  step,  vaccination  has  a 
decided  advantage.  While  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  that  one  individual  in  a  hun¬ 
dred  dies  of  inoculated  small  pox, 
vaccination  is  never  fatal.  After 
causing  a  waste  of  life  equal  to  1  per 
cent,  variolation  is  not  considered  to 
protect  in  more  cases  against  vario¬ 
loid  or  modified  small  pox,  than  vac¬ 
cination  does.  It  requires  a  careful 
observation  of  facts  to  determine  this 
fact  correctly,  but  the  writer  can  state 
from  the  best  authority,  that  about  as 
many  cases  of  varioloid  after  vario¬ 
lation,  as  after  vaccination,  have  been 
admitted  in  the  Small  Pox  Hospital 
connected  with  the  Alms-house. 
Finally,  in  making  a  comparative 
estimate  of  the  advantages  of  the  two 
preventives,  this  striking  observation 
of  Dr.  Thompson  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  while  this  physician  lost 
only  one  case  in  225  of  varioloid  after 
vaccination,  the  proportion  of  deaths 
occurring  from  the  same  disease  as  of 
•variolation,  is  stated  by  him  to  be  as 
great  as  one  in  25. 

The  facts  stated,  and  the  particular 
views  taken  in  the  foregoing  remarks, 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  following 
propositions : 

1.  That  the  eruptive  disease  at  pre¬ 


sent  prevailing,  is  in  part  genuine 
small  pox,  and  in  part  a  disease 
somewhat  similar,  which  is  mild 
and  runs  a  safe  course,  variously  called 
small  pox,  modified  small  pox,  vario¬ 
loid,  horn  pock,  and  aggravated 
chicken  pox. 

2.  That  the  ordinary  small  pox 
occurs  in  unprotected  subjects,  while 
the  modified  disease  attacks  the  vacci¬ 
nated  and  inoculated. 

3.  That  the  occurrence  of  varioloid 
in  the  protected,  so  far  from  throwing 
doubt  on  the  genuineness  of  a  previ¬ 
ous  vaccination  or  variolation,  is 
rather  in  proof  of  its  genuineness. 

4.  That  no  purpose  can  be  an¬ 
swered  by  essaying  a  second  vacci¬ 
nation,  unless  there  is  doubt  of  the 
successful  nature  of  the  first ;  and 
its  only  object  can  be  to  protect  the 
system  from  genuine  Small  Pox,  and 
not  from  varioloid. 

5.  That  there  is  no  foundation  in 
the  belief  that  the  protecting  influ¬ 
ence  of  vaccination  is  limited  to  a 
term  of  years. 

6.  That  Small  Pox  and  varioloid 
arise  from  the  same  specific  conta¬ 
gion,  producing  the  former  in  un¬ 
protected  persons,  and  the  latter  in 
the  vaccinal ed  and  inoculated. 

7.  That  the  specific  contagion  of 
botj)  diseases,  produces  either  indif¬ 
ferently,  the  particular  disease  being 
determined  by  the  circumstance  of 
protection  or  absence  of  protection 
in  the  system  attacked. 

8.  That  vaccination  and  variola¬ 
tion  in  ordinary  years  are  complete 
protections  from  all  forms  of  Small 
Pox ;  but  that  in  particular  years, 
probably  from  the  force  and  viru¬ 
lence  of  the  small  pox,  systems,  or¬ 
dinarily  secured,  are  liable  to  a  safe 
form  of  the  disease. 

9.  That  there  is  no  ground  for  a 
loss  of  confidence  in  vaccination,  or 
necessity  for  resorting  to  variolation, 
the  comparative  merits  of  the  former 
as  a  preservative  from  small  pox, 
being  rather  increased  than  dimin¬ 
ished  by  recent  observations. 


CAUSES  OF  DREAMS. 

The  causes  of  our  most  common 
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dreams  have,  during  our  waking 
hours,  an  inferior  influence  in  ren¬ 
dering  more  vivid  the  states  of  the 
mind.  They  are,  for  instance,  con¬ 
nected  with  such  trivial  affections  as 
indigestion,  or  with  the  remissions  of 
inflammatory  or  febrile  attacks,  where 
a  repose,  more  or  less  disturbed  by 
visions,  is  afforded  to  the  wearied 
frame.  In  sleep,  therefore,  such  causes 
have  little  power  in  increasing  the 
vividness  of  sensations.  For,  it  is  but 
too  evident,  that  if  the  organs  of 
sense  were  capable  of  being  affected 
by  slight  stimuli,  our  states  of  repose, 
which  are  so  important  to  the  func¬ 
tions  of  assimulation,  would  be  ma¬ 
terially  interrupted.  Ideas,  however, 
which  are  more  removed  from  the  en¬ 
feebling  influence  of  sleep,  are,  in  a 
greater  degree,  liable  to  be  affected  by 
causes,  that  impart  to  our  mental  af¬ 
fections  various  degrees  of  vividness. 

I  shall  now  observe,  that  when,  by 
some  cause  affecting  the  state  of  the 
circulation,  the  ideas  of  imperfect 
sleep  have  been  excited  to  a  certain 
degree  of  vividness,  the  mind  then 
acquires  a  knowledge  of  the  present 
and  the  past,  and  of  its  own  identity; 
or,  in  other  words,  consciousness  be¬ 
gins,  and  with  it  the  state  of  dream¬ 
ing.  It  will,  therefore,  be  a  very 
interesting  research  to  ascertain  what 
may  be  the  modifications  which  the 
usual  phenomena  of  the  mind  undergo, 
from  the  operation  of  those  laws  that 
more  immediately  relate  to  conscious¬ 
ness. 

We  must  once  more  recall  our  at¬ 
tention  to  the  principle  so  fully  de¬ 
monstrated,  that  the  usual  comparative 
degree  of  vividness  which  subsists 
between  sensations  and  ideas,  alone 
suggests  the  notion  of  present  and 
past  time;  the  more  vivid  feeling 
being  considered  as  present,  and  the 
less  vivid  feeling,  or  idea,  being  con¬ 
templated  as  past.  This  law,  in  fact, 
continues  to  operate,  after  renovated 
feelings  alone  have  become  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  consciousness.  When,  there¬ 
fore,  it-  -is  considered,  that  ideas  of 
themselves  partake  of  various  degrees 
of  vividness,  it  must  be  evident  that  in 
our  dreams  the  more  vivid  idea  would 
be  contemplated  as  a  present  feeling, 
while  the  least  vivid  one  would  be 
considered  as  past.  13y  this  means. 


various  recollected  images  of  the 
mind  protrude  themselves,  as  it  were, 
from  the  train  of  thought  going  on, 
and  though  fainter  than  sensations, 
have  still  the  power  of  suggesting  a 
false  conviction  of  actual  impressions. 

In  reference  to  the  same  law  of  con¬ 
sciousness  may  be  explained  the  il¬ 
lusions  of  those  spectral  impressions 
which  occur  during  our  waking  hours. 
That  principle  in  our  nature  by  which 
mental  feelings  of  various  degrees  of 
vividness  suggest  a  notion  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  and  of  the  past,  is  continually 
influencing  the  mind ;  hence,  the 
moment  that  ideas  become  more  vi¬ 
vid  than  sensations,  they  are  con¬ 
templated  as  present,  or  as  actual  im¬ 
pressions,  while  the  least  vivid  feeling 
suggests  the  notion  of  past  time. 

The  partial  resemblance  of  spectral 
impressions  to  dreams  will  now,  I  trust, 
be  sufficiently  apparent.  There  is 
still  a  difference  to  be  noticed  in  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  are 
severally  produced.  Before  spectral 
impressions  can  arise,  the  vivid  ideas 
of  our  waking  hours  must  be  raised  to 
an  unusually  high  degree  of  intensity  ; 
but  during  our  moments  of  mental 
repose,  a  very  slight  degree  of  vivid¬ 
ness  imparted  to  the  faint  ideas  of 
perfect  sleep,  is  sufficient  to  excite  a 
similar  illusion.  Hence,  the  images 
of  spectral  impressions  differ  from 
those  of  dreams  in  being  much  mere 
vivid. 

Not  unfrequently,  however,  it  hap¬ 
pens,  that  an  exciting  cause  may  so 
gradually,  yet  powerfully  operate  upon 
the  ideas  of  our  dreams,  as  to  make 
them  more  than  usually  intense.  It 
must  follow  then,  that  in  this  peculiar 
state,  they  will  be  with  difficulty  dis¬ 
tinguishable  from  the  spectral  im¬ 
pressions  of  ecstasies  or  trances.  This 
is  accordingly  the  case ;  nor  can  the 
difference  between  a  sleeping  or  a 
waking  dream  be  often  well  deter¬ 
mined  by  any  inquiry  we  may  insti¬ 
tute,  if  the  illusion  supervened  to  a 
state  of  absolute  sleep  or  of  watchful¬ 
ness.  An  instance  of  this  uncertain 
species  of  phantasms  is  contained  in 
the  narrative  translated  by  Dr.  Crich¬ 
ton,  from  thePsychological  Magazine  of 
Germany,  relative  to  a  female  who  was 
subject  to  trances.  She  is  the  narrator 
of  her  own  case  ;  and,  after  describing 
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some  cruel  usage  she  experienced  from 
her  husband,  which  much  affected  the 
quality  of  her  spectral  impressions, 
she  thus  proceeds : — “  My  sorrows 
increased,  and  I  went  to  bed  in  tears. 
I  awakened  about  four  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  and  imagined  myself  in 
my  father’s  house  on  the  river  Diele. 
I  looked  up  into  heaven,  and  saw  a 
water-dog  walking  in  the  firmament. 
As  soon  as  it  passed  by,  the  skies 
descended  to  me,  and  my  eyes  were 
changed  on  purpose  to  see  new  sights, 
for  I  saw  many  hundred  thousand 

_  i 

miles.  The  mansion  of  God  stood  in 
the  centre,  lightly  enveloped  in  clear 
blue  clouds,  and  surrounded  with  a 
splendour  of  such  various  colours  as 
are  unknown  to  the  world  below.  In 
each  colour  stood  some  millions  of 
men,  enrobed  in  garments  of  the 
same  colour  with  that  in  which  they 
stood ;  for  instance,  those  who  stood 
in  red  were  clad  in  red,  and  those  in 
the  yellow  had  robes  of  yellow  ;  and 
the  faces  of  all  these  men  were  turned 
to  the  mansion  of  the  Almighty  :  and 
there  came  out  of  the  mansion  a  most 
lovely  female,  clothed  in  the  brightest 
lustre  of  heaven,  and  a  crown  on  her 
head.  She  was  accompanied  by 
three  angels,  one  on  her  right  hand, 
and  one  on  her  left,  the  third  walked 
beside  her,  and  pointed  on  the  crowd 
who  stood  in  the  splendid  colours. 

44  In  a  minutp  the  heavens  were 
closed,  and  again  opened  as  formerly, 
but  the  woman  and  angels  were  not 
to  be  seen;  but  our  blessed  Saviour 
came  out  of  the  mansion,  followed  by 
a  long  train  of  attendants,  and  he 
descended  through  all  the  splendour  I 
have  described.  The  Lord  and  his 
attendants  all  looked  smilingly  upon 
me.  They  were  dressed  in  white,  and 
wherever  they  went  was  a  clear  white. 
When  he  approached  me  near  enough, 
that  I  could  touch  his  foot,  I  was 
frightened  and  awoke.  It  was  then 
half-past  four  o’clock ;  I  arose,  and 
considered  that  my  present  life  was 
not  to  be  compared  with  such  joys.” 

With  regard  to  the  foregoing  illu¬ 
sion,  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether 
it  was  a  very  vivid  dream  or  a  trance; 
most  probably  it  was  the  former. 
The  distinction,  however,  is  of  little 
consequence,  as  the  same  causes  which 
contribute  to  the  spectral  impressions 


of  our  waking  visions  may  produce 
intense  dreams. 

Another  authentic  story,  respecting 
which  there  is  a  doubt  whether  it  is 
the  narrative  of  a  lively  dream  or  of 
a  waking  illusion,  is  to  be  found  in 
Bovet's  P  andcemonium ,  or  the  De¬ 
vil's  Cloyster.  The  writer  first  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  about  the  year  1667, 
“  he  was  with  some  persons  of  honor 
in  the  house  of  a  nobleman  in  the 
west  country,  which  had  formerly 
been  a  nunnery he  then  continues 
his  narrative  after  the  following  man¬ 
ner  : — u  I  must  confess  I  had.  often 
heard  the  servants  and  others  that 
inhabited  or  lodged  there,  speak  much 
of  the  noises,  stirs,  and  apparitions, 
that  frequently  disturbed  the  house, 
but  had  at  that  time  no  apprehensions 
of  it ;  for  the  house  being  full  of 
strangers,  the  nobleman’s  steward, 
Mr.  C.,  lay  with  me  in  a  fine  wains- 
coat  room,  called  my  lady’s  chamber. 
We  went  to  our  lodging  pretty  early, 
and  having  a  good  fire  in  the  room, 
we  spent  some  time  in  reading,  in 
which  he  much  delighted ;  then 
having  got  into  bed,  and  put  out 
the  candles,  44  we  observed  the  room 
to  be  very  light,  by  the  brightness  of 
the  moon,  so  that  a  wager  was  laid 
between  us,  that  it  was  possible  to 
read  written  hand  by  that  light  upon 
the  bed  where  we  lay.  Accordingly, 
I  drew  out  of  my  pocket  a  manu¬ 
script,  which  he  read  distinctly  in  the 
place  where  he  lay.  We  had  scarcely 
made  an  end  of  discoursing  about 
that  affair,  when”  [here  probably 
commenced  a  dream],  44  I  saw  (my 
face  being  towards  the  door,  which 
was  locked)  entering  into  the  room, 
five  appearances  of  very  fine  and 
lovely  women  ;  they  were  of  excellent 
stature,  and  their  dresses  seemed  very 
fine,  but  covered  all  but  their  faces 
with  their  light  veils,  whose  skirts 
trailed,  largely  on  the  floor.  They 
entered  in  a  file,  one  after  the  other, 
and  in  that  posture  walked  round 
the  room,  till  the  foremost  came  and 
stood  by  that  side  of  the  bed  where 
I  lay,  with  my  left  hand  over  the  side 
of  the  bed  ;  for  my  head  rested  on 
that  arm,  and  I  determined  not  to 
alter  the  posture  in  which  I  was.  She 
struck  me  upon  that  hand  with  a  blow 
that  felt  very  soft,  but  I  did  never  re- 
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member  whether  it  were  cold  or  hot. 

I  demanded,  in  the  name  of  the 
blessed  Trinity,  what  business  they  had 
there,  but  received  no  answer.  Then 
I  spoke  to  Mr.  C.,  Sir,  do  you  see 
what  fair  guests  are  here  come  to  visit 
us  ?  before  which  they  all  disappeared. 

I  found  him  in  some  kind  of  agony, 
and  was  forced  to  grasp  him  on  the 
breast  with  my  right  hand  (which  was 
next  him  underneath  the  bedclothes) 
before  I  could  obtain  speech  of  him. 
Then  he  told  me,  that  he  had  seen 
the  fair  guests  I  spoke  of,  and  had 
heard  me  speak  to  them  ;  but  withal 
said,  that  he  was  not  able  to  speak 
sooner  unto  me,  being  extremely  af¬ 
frighted  at  the  sight  of  a  dreadful  mon¬ 
ster,  which,  assuming  a  shape  be¬ 
tween  that  of  a  lion  and  a  bear, 
attempted  to  come  upon  the  bed’s 
foot.  I  told  him  l  thanked  God  no¬ 
thing  so  frightful  had  presented  itself  to 
me ;  but  1  hoped,  through  his  assist¬ 
ance,  not  todread  the  ambages  of  hell.” 

Of  these  visions,  the  subject  of 
which  may  be  attributable  to  the  po¬ 
pular  superstitions  of  the  Old  Manor- 
House,  little  doubt  can  be  entertained 
but  that  by  fear,  and  perhaps  by 
other  physical  causes,  they  were  im¬ 
pressed  on  the  mind  during  a  dream. 
It  appears,  that  during  the  next  night, 
the  companion  of  To  vet,  from  dread, 
forsook  the  haunted  room,  so  that  the 
hero  was  left  by  himself  to  encounter 
the  apparitions.  “  bordered, ”  he  adds, 
“  a  bible  and  another  .book  to  be  laid 
in  the  room,  and  resolved  to  spend 
my  time  by  the  fire  in  reading  and  in 
contemplation,  till  I  found  myself  in¬ 
clined  to  sleep ;  and  accordingly, 
having  taken  leave  of  the  family  at 
the  usual  hour,  1  addressed  myself  to 
what  I  had  proposed,  not  going  into 
bed  tilbpast  one  in  the  morning.  A 
little  after  I  was  got  into  bed,  1  heard 
somewhat  walk  about  the  room,  like 
a  woman  in  a  tabby  gown  trailing 
about  the  room.  It  made  a  mighty 
rustling  noise,  but  I  could  see  no¬ 
thing,  though  it  was  near  as  light  as 
the  night  before.  It  passed  by  the 
foot  of  the  bed,  and  a  little  opened 
the  curtains,  and  thence  went  to  a 
closet  door  on  that  side,  through 
which  it  found  admittance,  although 
it  was  close  locked.  There  it  seemed 
to  groan,  and  to  draw  a  great  chair 
with  its  foot,  in  which  it  seemed  to 


sit,  and  turn  over  the  leaves  of  a  large 
folio,  which,  you  know,  make  a  loud 
clattering  noise.  So  it  continued  in 
that  posture,  sometimes  groaning, 
sometimes  dragging  the  chair,  and 
clattering  the  book  till  it  was  near 
day:  afterwards  I  lodged  several  times 
in  this  room,  but  never  met  with  any 
molestation.” 

Kegarding  this  latter  apparition, 
Dr.  Ferriar  is  inclined  to  think,  that 
it  did  not  occur  during  a  dream,  but 
that  it  was  a  proper  -waking  illusion. 
This  supposition  is,  however,  very 
doubtful,  as  the  spectral  impression 
ensued  alter  the  ghost-seer  had  found 
himself  inclined  to  sleep. 

EXTRAORDINARY  OPERA¬ 
TION. 

Last  week  was  performed  at  the 
General  Hospital  Ship,  Sheerness, 
by  Mr.  Robinson  the  Surgeon,  (lie 
amputation  of  the  th igh  by  the  double 
flap  operation,  without  the  use  of 
the  Tournequet ;  as  recommended 
by  Mr.  Liston,  of  Edinburgh.  Mr. 
R.  also  employed  the  dissecting  for¬ 
ceps  to  secure  the  arteries,  as  Mr.  L. 
has  long  recommended  and  practised 
with  extraordinary  success.  The 
operation  did  not  occupy  longer  than 
one  minute  and  a  half,  and  not  six 
ounces  of  blood  were  lost !  The  pain 
to  the  patient,  was  of  course  compa¬ 
ratively  trifling.  This  is  the  first 
time  we  believe  that  this  operation 
has  been  so  performed  on  this  side 
of  the  Tweed.  We  have  no  doubt 
it  will  soon  become  universal,  as  it 
only  requires  to  be  once  seen,  to  con¬ 
vince  every  man  possessed  of  brains 
enough  to  be  capable  of  being  con¬ 
vinced  by  reason,  that  the  operation 
by  the  double  incision  as  practised 
at  present,  is  barbarous  and  unscien¬ 
tific,  and  that  the  tournequet  only 
serves  to  distort  the  limb,  and  mis¬ 
lead  the  surgeon,  as  to  the  formation 
of  the  flaps. 


Danger  of  Lundi/foet's  Snuff. 

We  have  seen  a  case  of  diseased 
lungs  occasioned  by  this  snuff.  The 
patient  describes  his  complaint  tt> 
have  arisen  from  the  fine  particles 
passing  into  the  wind-pipe.  We 
recommend  a  mixture  of  No.  37  with 
this  snuff. 
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THE  EAR. 


The  direct  application  of  the  ear  to 
the  breast,  to  discover  by  means  of 
sound,  the  presence  of  certain  dis¬ 
eases,  was  recommended  by  Hippo¬ 
crates  himself  ;  but  the  operation 
in  its  nature,  indelicate  and  disgust- 
ing,  after  all,  furnished  so  little  in¬ 
formation,  that  it  was  never  much 
employed. 

In  1810,  Mr.  Laennec  was  con¬ 
sulted  for  a  young  woman,  who 
had  general  symptoms  of  disease 
of  the  heart,  and  in  whom  the 
common  modes  of  ascertaining  its 
nature  was  not  applicable  on  account 
of  her  corpulence.  The  age  and 
sex  of  the  patient  did  not  permit 
the  direct  application  of  the  ear,  as 
advised  by  Hippocrates,  and  M. 
Laennec,  recollecting  (be  common 
acoustical  phenomenon,  that  if  the 
ear  be  applied  at  one  end  of  a 
plank,  t!ie  scratch  of  a  pin  at  the 
other  is  distinctly  beard,  conceived 
that  advantage  might  be  taken  of 
this  property  in  such  a  case.  He 
accordingly  took  up  a  quire  of  paper, 
and  forming  of  it  a  very  tight  roll, 
he  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find, 
that  when  he  applied  one  end  to  the 
region  of  the  heart  and  the  other 
to  the  ear,  he  heard  tiie  pulsations 
of  the  heart,  much  more  distinctly 
and  clearly,  than  he  had  ever  been 
able  to  observe  them  with  the  ear 
directly  applied.  After  this  disco¬ 
very,  he  employed  himself  inces¬ 
santly  in  making  observations,  and 
in  attempting  to  improve  his  instru¬ 
ment. 

The  one  which  M.  Laennec  found, 
after  many  trials,  to  answer  best, 
was  a  cylinder  of  wood,  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  a  foot 
long,  pierced  longitudinally  with  a 
hole  three  lines  in  diameter,  the 
hole  being  widened  at  one  end,  in 
the  form  of  a  funnel,  to  the  depth 
of  about  an  inch  and  a  half,  and 
nearly  the  whole  diameter  of  the 
cylinder,  with  a  pierced  conical 
stopper  fitting  this  aperture,  and 
which  when  introduced,  converts 
the  whole  instrument  into  a  pierced 
cylinder.  For  some  purposes,  the 
instrument  is  used  with,  and  for 
some  without  the  stopper.  For  con¬ 


venience  Laennec  divides  it  by  a 
joint  in  the  middle,  and  he  furnishes 
the  stopper  with  a  short  tube  of 
copper  :  but  these  are  not  essen¬ 
tia!. 

It  is  used  by  bolding  it  as  we  do 
a  pen  in  the  fingers,  and  near  to  the 
stoppered  end,  which  is  then  ap¬ 
plied  firmly  and  fairly  upon  the 
parts  of  the  chest  we  wish  to  ex¬ 
amine,  while  the  ear  of  the  observer 
is  laid  close  upon  the  other  end. 
Nothing  more  is  necessary,  except 
that,  in  some  cases  where  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  chest  is  very  unequal,  the 
space  between  any  part  of  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  the  instrument,  and 
the  part  of  the  chest  to  which  it  is 
applied,  is  to  be  filled  up  with  cot¬ 
ton,  or  some  soft  substance.  All 
external  noises  must  he  carefully 
guarded  against,  especially  those 
caused  by  rubbing  the  instrument 
with  the  fingers,  or  against  the 
clothes  of  the  patient ;  and  when 
the  voice  is  to  be  investigated  with 
a  view  to  pectoriloquism,  the  patient 
must  be  directed  to  turn  away  bis 
mouth. 

One  great  advantage  of  this  means 
of  explaining  the  diseases  of  the 
chest,  is,  that  it  neither  fatigues  nor 
offends  the  delicacy  of  the  patient, 
as  tile  intervention  of  their  clothing 
scarcely  impairs  the  distinctness  of 
the  results. 

The  organic  phenomena,  (o  the 
examination  of  which  the  stetho¬ 
scope  is  adapted,  are, 

1.  The  action  of  the*  heart,  for 
examining  which,  the  stopper  is 
used.  When  one  end  of  the  instru* 
ment  is  applied  to  the  region  of  the 
heart,  and  the  other  end  to  the  ear, 
we  perceive  distinctly  the  alternate 
contractions  of  the  auricles  and  ven¬ 
tricles.  By  the  proper  application 
of  the  stethoscope  to  the  price ordia, 
two  kinds  of  impression  may  be  re¬ 
ceived,  which  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  distinguish  ;  the  one  a  mere  me¬ 
chanical  impulse,  communicated  by 
the  cylinder  to  the  ear,  and  produced 
by  the  point  of  the  heart  striking 
against  the  ribs;  when  the  ventricles 
contract,  and  synchronous  with  the 
pulse,  and  the  other  a  double 
sound,  one  duller  and  slower,  ac¬ 
companying  the  contraction  of  the 
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ventricles,  and  i he  other,  sharper 
and  quicker,  which  is  that  of  the 
auricles. 

2.  The  sound  produced  in  the 
lungs  during  respiration,  for  the  in¬ 
vestigation  of  variations,  which 
cannot  be  ascertained  in  any  other 
way.  For  (his  purpose  it  is  used 
without  the  stopper. 

3.  Peetoi  iloquism,  or  (he  trans¬ 
mission  of  (lie  voice  through  the  pa- 
rietes,  or  sides  of  the  chest,  in 
certain  affections  of  the  lungs. 
This  discovery  was  made  by  Laen- 
nec,  to  a  certain  degree,  by  acci¬ 
dent,  for  lie  was  first  struck  with 
it,  when  causing  a  patient  to  speak 
while  lie  was  examining  her  lungs 
by  the  stethoscope.  After  this,  he 
did  not  rest  till  lie  had  discovered 
the  cause  of  it. 


BEAUTY. 


On  restoring  Colour  to  the  Face. 

There  is  nothing  more  common  in 
great  cities  than  pale  faces.  What  is 
the  cause?  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
they  arise  from  city  habits,  late  sup¬ 
pers,  sittingup  till  one  or  two  in  the 
morning,  lying  long  in  bed,  irregular 
living,  want  of  good  air,  want  of  ex- 
eicise,  and  the  use  of  cosmetics.  Let 
any  young  lady  who  has  become  pale 
adopt  the  following  plan,  and  she  will 
soon  recover  the  natural  glow  and 
colour  of  her  face. 

1st.  Let  her  go  to  bed‘at  ten  o’clock 
— nine  if  she  pleases.  She  must 
not  grumble  because  she  may  not 
sleep  for  the  first  night  or  two,  and 
may  lie  ruminating  on  the  nocturnal 
pleasures  she  has  thus  cut  herself  off 
from,  but  persist  steadily  for  a  few 
nights,  when  she  shall  find  that  habit 
will  produce  as  happy  a  sleep  as  that 
which  followed  a  late  ball. 

2nd.  Let  her  arise  about  six  o’clock 
in  summer,  and  about  eight  in  winter, 
immediately  brush  her  mouth  well 
with  a  tooth-brush,  and  cold  water, 
then  take  a  table  spoonful  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  mixture : 

Of  decoction  of  bark,  six  ounces. 

Of  tincture  of  bark,  one  once. 

Of  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  one  drachm. 

Mix — after  which,  breakfast  within 
an  hour. 


3d.  Her  breakfast  should  be  some¬ 
thing  more  solid  than  a  cup  of  trashy 
tea,  a  thin  slice  of  bread  and  butter. 
She  should  take  an  egg  or  two,  ora 
little  cold  meat,  or  a  cup  of  chocolate. 

4th.  She  should  not  sit  reading  ro¬ 
mances  all  day  by  the  fire,  or  indulge 
herself  with  thinking  upon  the  perfidy 
of  false  swains,  or  the  despair  of  a 
pining]  damsel,  but  bustle  about,  walk , 
or  ride,  or  make  puddings  ;  and  when 
she  feels  hungery,  eat  a  mutton  chop 
or  a  cqstard  with  a  glass  of  wine. 

5th.  Let  her  dine  upon  mutton  or 
beef  without  fat,  but  she  need  not 
turn  away  occasionally  from  a  fowl 
or  any  thing  equally  as  good ;  only 
observe  to  drink  but  little  during  din¬ 
ner. 

Cth.  She  must  not  take  three  or  four 
cups  of  tea,  but  one  or  two,  and  pretty 
strong  at  about  two  hours  after  dinner. 

7th.  Let  her  eat  a  custard  for  sup¬ 
per,  or  a  few  oysters,  or  a  bason  of 
sago  and  wine,  or  any  light  thing  of 
the  kind,  and  then  in  a  little  time 
after  let  her  go  to  bed. 

8th.  Let  her  read  if  she  will  read — 
no  die-away  love  tales,  but  humorous 
works,  so  as  to  keep  the  mind  unin¬ 
cumbered  with  heavy  thoughts. 

9th.  Let  her  take  a  cup  of  senna  tea, 
or  fifteen  grains  of  Rhubarb,  or  one  or 
two  of  the  family  pills  mentioned  in 
an  early  number  of  the  <4  Medical  Ad¬ 
viser,”  in  such  a  way  as  to  have  a 
motion  every  day — this  last  is  indis¬ 
pensable  to  obtain  a  clear  and  whole¬ 
some  colour. 


CORRESPONDENT’S  LETTER. 


[We  are  obliged  to  the  writer  of 
this  letter  for  his  good  opinions. 
We  always  thought  Eady  too  con¬ 
temptible  to  reply  seriously  to. 
We  published  his  abusive  pamph¬ 
let  in  the  Medical  Adviser, 
as  the  best  censure  that  could  be 
given  to  him. — Ed.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Adviser. 
Sir, 

Being  a  subscriber  to  your 
valuable  publication,  having  trou¬ 
bled  you  with  my  queries,  and  re¬ 
ceived  from  it  service,  which  1  might 
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naturally  expect  from  it  or  any  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  similar  nature,  I  think 
myself  called  upon  to  take  a  part  in 
combatting  with  a  society  of  men, 
whom  neither 'interest  nor  fear  has 
made  you  shrink  from  exposing.  I 
shall  not  trouble  myself  with  point¬ 
ing  out  the  false  rhythms  of  the  ridi¬ 
culous,  I  may  say  of  the  disgraceful 
scribble  which  Eady  has  opened 
against  you,  and  which,  bv  the  by, 
had  I  seen  chalked  up  against  the 
street  wall,  I  should  have  thought 
much  better  placed,  than  in  the 
writings  of  men,  who,  in  the  very 
same  writing  are  upbraiding  a  fellow 
member  for  the  impropriety  of  his 
language  ;  nor  shall  1  unde;  take  to 
refer  the  writer  whence  the  major 
part  of  his  mean  composition  is  ex¬ 
tracted. 

On  the  first  and  hasty  perusal,  I 
fancied  that  I  must  have  seen  the 
same  piece  before,  I  immediately  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  place  where  I  expected 
to  find  it,  and  lo  !  I  discovered  the 
filch. 

Now  being  unacquainted  with 
Eady,  not  knowing  whether  to  give 
him  the  appellation  of  Mr.  or  Dr.  or 
in  plainer  terms,  being  ignorant 
whether  he  is  a  quack,  or  an  autho¬ 
rized  professor,  I  take  the  liberty 
of  informing  him  that  the  sales -man 
of  the  M.  S.  is  actionable  ;  but 
perhaps  Eady  will  not  be  able  to 
substantiate  this  action  against  his 
composer,  on  account  of  his  being 
unable  to  discover  where  he  has 
committed  his  piracies.  However, 
if  this  be  the  case,  Sir,  if  Eady  will 
address  a  letter  to  you,  for  me,  I  do 
not  doubt,  that  he  may  depend  upon 
it  being  faithfully  delivered,  and  I 
will  tell  him  where  he  will  find  the 
identical  expressions  and  senti¬ 
ments. 

On  the  value  of  the  u  Medical  Ad¬ 


viser,”  a  few  words  may  be  necessary 
for  the  quacks— not  to  the  public — 
they  are,  at  least  many  of  them,  prac¬ 
tically  acquainted  with  the  beneficial 
results  that  have  been  derived  from 
it.  Indeed,  can  anything  else  be 
expected, — perhaps  the  only  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  kind  in  the  kingdom  ; 
a  medium  of  communicating  any 
discovery  in  the  medical  science  ;  of 
information  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  various  schools  of  medicine,  and 
calling  the  attention  of  medical  pro¬ 
fessors,  of  every  part  of  the  kingdom 
to  any  one’s  particular  necessities; 
independent  of  the  many  salutary 
reflexions  for  the  preservation  of  the 
health,  advice  for  different  situations, 
and  above  all  the  spirit  which  it 
continually  shews  in  endeavouring 
to  suppress  a  sect  of  people,  a  dis¬ 
grace  to  the  country,  Quacks.  How 
often  have  I  seen  it  point  out  to  the 
legislature  the  imperious  necessity 
of  extirpating  this  baneful  band. 
Let  any  person  survey  the  country, 
in  fact  let  him  only  preserve  the 
pages  of  yourj  publication,  and  let 
him  then  be  asked  whether  the  abo¬ 
minable  system  of  quackery  is  tena¬ 
ble.  He  will  instantly  express  a 
surprise  that  such  a  number  of  impos¬ 
tors  and  destroyers  of  the  health  of 
the  people  are  suffered  to  remain  in 
a  well  regulated  country.  In  con¬ 
cluding,  Sir,  I,  in  the  name  of  the 
community  at  large,  have  to  beg 
that  you  will  continue  at  war  with 
the  vile  impostors.  Remember  that 
you  are  fighting  for  the  cause  of 
humanity,  and  be  aware  that  the 
number  of  ignorant  people  is  small, 
who  will  not  proffer  you  that  tribute 
of  respect,  with  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  be  yours  respectfully, 
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ANNALS  OF  QUACKERY. 

NORTON,  THE  WHIP  AND  SPUR  DOCTOR. 

Before  we  enter  upon  the  necessary  observations  which  this  wretched 
quack  justly  deserves,  we  beg  to  present  our  readers  with  his  hand-bill. 

NORTON'S  HAND-BILL:— 

“  ADVICE  GRATIS,  ' 

<<  Erom  Four  to  Seven  o' Clock  in  the  Evening. 

“DR.  MORTON, 

“LATE  OF  THE  ROYAL  NAVY, 

“  No.  6,  LONDON  TERRACE, 

“  Opposite  Great  Cambridge-street, 

“  HACKNEY  ROAD,  LONDON. 

**  A  Medical  Practitioner,  of  regular  education,  who  earnestly  recommends 
his  hithertho  unparalleled  mode  of  practice.  He  has  cured  and  relieved 
some  thousands  of  persons  within  the  last  few  years,  numbers  of  whom 
were  thought  incurable,  or  dismissed  from  hospitals.  Without  the  empty 
boasting  of  empirical  vanity,  but  arguing  upon  facts  abundanily  proved, 
be  will  venture  to  say,  that  no  one,  whom  he  judges  curable,  will  ever  ap¬ 
ply  to  him  without  finding  immediate  relief  and  speedy  cure.  The  doctor 
may  be  consulted,  when  this  bill  is  called  for,  in  Scorbutic  Disorders, 
from  the  slightest  acrimony  to  the  most  malignant  corruption  and  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  blood  and  humours,  which  will  be  subdued  with  great  cer¬ 
tainty  :  he  has  cured  many  in  whom  the  disease  had  degenerated  into  an 
universal  and  confirmed  leprosy,  in  which,  from  cracks  in  the  skin,  a 
gummy,  but  extremely  hot  and  acid  matter  issued,  and  from  which  a 
frightful  quantity  of  scabs  and  white  powdery  scurf  have  appeared.  These 
cases,  and  all  slighter,  such  as  heats  and  redness  in  the  face,  all  cutaneous 
or  scrofulous  habits,  heats  and  colds  (arising  from  drinking  cold  water 
when  very  hot,)  he  generally  cures  with  little  difficulty,  and  no  confine¬ 
ment  ;  also  all  cases  of  the  Rheumatism,  Scald  Heads,  Ulcerated  Legs,  &c. 
by  his  new  mode  of  treatment.” 

Then  follows  a  flaming  account  of  his  Nervous  Elixir ,  pectoral  bal¬ 
sam,  pills ,  washes,  S(c.  with  virtues  that  none  have  ever  equalled 
.  since  Adam  teas  a  boy ,  and  concludes  with 

“  The  doctor  may  be  consulted  upon  the  following  diseases,  namely,  ner¬ 
vous  and  bilious  complaints,  inward  weakness,  and  debilitated  or  shattered 
constitutions ;  also,  every  species  of  scrofulous  disorders,  such  as  leprosy, 
king’s  evil,  strumas,  fistulas,  piles,  inflammations  in  the  eyes,  cancers, 
rheumatism,  rheumatic  gout,  ulcerated  legs,  and  wounds  in  any  part  of 
the  body ;  eruptions,  fevers,  stone  and  gravel,  ulcers  in  the  kidneys, 
asthmas,  consumptions,  and  every  other  disorder  to  which  the  human 
frame  is  subject.” 

The  mode  which  this  fellow  takes  to  gull  the  public  is  this  ;  he  goes  his 
rounds  of  the  outskirts  of  London,  particularly  Hackney.  Mile-end,  and 
the  Commercial-road,  and  Limehonse  ;  here  he  attacks  every  house, 
booted  and  spurred,  with  a  bundle  of  bills  in  his  band,  and  his  assistant  at 
his  reai\  with  a  book  ready  to  take  down  every  poor  wretch  who  is  foolish 
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enough  to  give  Die  name.  He  rings  the  hell  or  he  knocks  at  the  door  of 
lire  intended  devoted ,  and  having  bowed  and  looked  quandum  suffic'd,  he 
hands  in  one  of  his  bills,  assuring  the  person  who  takes  it,  that  he  is  a 
surgeon  of  the  navy,  and  that  he  has  served  twenty  years  in  that  service, 
that  he  can  cure  all  complaints  mentioned  in  the  aforesaid  bill,  and  that 
having  come  to  reside  in  the  neighbourhood ,  he  will  be  most  happy  to  attend 
them,  &c.  Si c.  &c. 

The  rascal  was  a  cook  in  the  royal  navy,  a  most  ignorant,  stupid,  and 
impudent  brute,  more  fit  to  drive  bullocks  than  to  administer  medicine; 
and  we  are  sure  had  he  been  bred  to  that  appropriate  calling,  he  would  now 
be  punished  by  Martin’s  act. 

He  is  the  worst  of  ail  the  quacks. 

happened  with  this  itinerant  shoe¬ 
black,  who  in  the  in ids t  of  his  ca¬ 
reer  received  a  morning  salute  from 
one  of  the  city  constables,  and  was 
soon  after  introduced  to  the  magis¬ 
trates  at  the  police  office.  Here  he 
received  a  suitable  reprimand,  and 
Avas  compelled  to  deposit  51.  until 
he  retraced  his  steps,  and  effaced 
the  greater  part  of  the  splendid  in¬ 
scriptions  with  which  his  impudent 
industry  had  ornamented  the  city. 
His  money  AA^as  then  returned,  and 
he  and  his  worthy  companion  took 
their  departure,  to  practice  their 
honourable  calling  were  it  could  be 
exercised  with  more  impunity.  We 
understand  that  these  public  pests 
have  lately  traversed  the  principal 
towns  of  Scotland,  defacing  the 
AAralls  in  their  progress,  without 
having  been  once  obstructed ;  which 
from  the  AArell-knoAvn  vigilance  of 
the  police  in  that  country,  is  rather 
remarkable.  It  is  hoped,  however, 
that  this  public  notice  of  the  sa¬ 
lutary  check  they  have  experienced 
in  Carlisle,  will  induce  the  autho¬ 
rities  in  other  toAvns  to  give  them  a 
_  _  similar  reception. —  Carlisle  Journal. 

NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  report  of  the  fight  between  Goss  and  Co.  will  appear  if  possible  in  our 
next. 

An  inquirer  is  informed  that  this  “  Doctor”  Fearman,  v/ho  wrote  the  long 
letter  to  the  Morning  Herald  a  few  days  ago,  about  his  “  cure”  for  the 
hydrophopia,  keeps  a  sort  of  an  apothecary’s  shop  at  Norwich  ;  yet  he  signs 

M.  D. - can’t  he  see  through  it.  We  knoAv  the  powdered  little  gentleman. 

In  making  such  a  statement  as  he  has  done,  he  ought  to  have  got  a  certificate 
from  some  reputable  medical  man  at  Norwich. 

We  have  to  correct  an  error  we  made  in  a  former,  number  in  stating  that  our 
index  was  to  be  delivered  gratis. — It  Avas  a  mistake. 

Private  letters  were  answered  yesterday. — Many  favours  are  received. 

Want  of  room  obliges  us  to  defer  a  long  list  of  answers. 

:  _  i  i  ■  . . ■>  — wiwnmii  ■  i  irim  >n  —  in  n  ■  i  m  ,,, 

'Communications  (Post  Paid)  to  be  sent  to  the  Editor,  at  the  Publishers.  Lon¬ 
don  :  Printed  and  published  by  KNIGHT  and  LACEY,  55,  Paternoster- 

Row.  Sold  also  by  John  Sutherland,  Edinburgh;  M.  Ogle,  GlasgoAv ; 

and  T.  Webb,'  Dublin. 


MEDICAL  TALK  OF -THE  DAY. 


London  Quackery. — On  Saturday 
last,  one  of  those  ingenious  deco¬ 
rators  employed  by  the  quacks  of 
the  metropolis  to  blazon  their  names 
and  designations  throughout  the 
kingdom  with  whiting,  charcoal, 
&c.  made  his  appearance  in  this  city, 
accompanied  by  an  agent  or  repre¬ 
sentative  of  one  of  the  most  re- 
nowned  of  them.  About  five  o’clock 
in  the  morning  lie  commenced  ope¬ 
rations,  and  before  eight  every  AAyall 
betAveen  the  top  of  English-street 
and  Stanwix  Avas  embellished  with 
enormous  white  characters,  above  a 
foot  in  length.  Thus  far  our  dili¬ 
gent  adventurer  met  Avith  no  ob¬ 
struction  ;  but  as  all  human  pursuits 
are  subject  to  contingency,  so  it 
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HYDROPHOBIA. 


[The  papers  have  lately  mentioned, 
as  a  cure  for  this  disease,  the  cut¬ 
ting  out  of  small  pustules  which 
appear  beneath  the  tongue.  We 
now  lay  before  our  readers  tile 
article  whigh  gave  rise  to  it,  and 
which  appeared  in  No.  74,  of  the 
Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal.] 

A  Mode  o  f  Cure  of  the  Effects  of  the 
Bite  of  a  Mad  Dog ,  used  in  the 
Ukraine. 

When  Mr.  Marochetti,  an  operator 
ill  the  hospital  at  Moscow,  was  in 
the  Ukraine  in  1813,  in  one  day  fif¬ 
teen  persons  applied  to  him  for 
cure,  having  been  bitten  by  a  mad 
dog.  Whilst  he  was  preparing  the 
remedies,  a  deputation  of  several 
old  men  made  its  appearance,  to  re¬ 
quest  him  to  alloAv  a  peasant  to  treat 
them,  a  man  who  had  for  some  years 
past  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  for 
the  prevention  of  hydrophobia,  and 
of  whose  sucoess  Dr.  Marochetti  had 
already  heard  much. 

He  consented  to  their  request, 
under  these  conditions  : — First,  that 
he  (Mr.  Marochetti)  should  be  pre¬ 
sent  at  every  thing  done  by  the  pea¬ 
sant  ;  secondly,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  fully  convinced  that  the 
dog  was  really  mad,  he,  Mr.  Maro¬ 
chetti,  should  select  one  of  the 
patients,  who  should  only  be  treated 
according  to  the  medical  course 
usually  held  in  estimation.  A  girl 
of  six  years  old  was  chosen  for  this 
purpose. 

The  peasant  gave  to  his  fourteen 
patients  a  strong  44  Decoct.”  of  the 
44  Summit.”  and  4‘  FI.  Genistae  lutse 
Tinctorioe,”  (about  a  pound  and  a 
half  daily),  and  examined  twice 
a-day  under  the  tongues,  where,  as 
he  stated,  small  knots  containing 
the  poison  of  the  madness  must  form 
themselves.  As  soon  as  these  small 
knots  actually  appeared,  which  Mr. 
Marochetti  himself  saw,  they  were 
opened,  and  cauterised  with  a  red 
hot  needle,  after  which  the  patient 
gargled  with  the  decoction  of  the 
44  genista.”  The  result  of  this 
treatment  was,  that  all  of  them  (of 
whom  only  two,  the  last  bitten,  did 
not  shew  these  knots)  were  dismissed 


cured  at  the  end  of  six  weeks,  dur¬ 
ing  which  time  they  drank  this 
decoction.  But  the  little  girl  who 
had  been  treated  according  to  the 
usual  methods,  was  seized  with  hy¬ 
drophobic  accidents  on  the  seventh 
day,  and  was  dead  in  eight-  hours 
after  they  first  took  place.  The 
persons  dismissed  Mere  seen  three 
years  aftervvards  by  Mr.  Marochetti, 
and  they  were  all  sound  and  well. 

Five  years  after  this  circumstance 
(in  1818),  Mr.  Marochetti  had  anew 
opportunity  in  Podolia  of  confirm¬ 
ing  this  important  discovery.  The 
treatment  of  twenty-six  persons, 
M'ho  had  been  bitten  by  a  mad  dog, 
was  confided  to  him ;  nine  were 
men,  eleven  women,  and  six  chil¬ 
dren.  He  gave  them  at  once  a  de¬ 
coction  of  the  44  Genista,”  and  a 
diligentexaminationof  their  tongues 
gave  the  following  result : — Five 
men,  all  the  women,  and  three  chil¬ 
dren  had  the  small  knots  already 
mentioned  ;  those  most  bitten  on 
the  third  day,  others  on  the  fifth, 
seventh,  and  ninth, and  one  woman, 
who  had  been  bitten  but  very  su¬ 
perficially  in  the  leg,  only  on  the 
twenty-first  day.  The  other  seven 
also,  who  shewed  no  small  knots, 
drank  the  44  Decoctum  Genistae” 
six  M'eeks,  and  all  the  patients  re¬ 
covered. 

In  consequence  of  these  observa¬ 
tions,  Mr.  Marochetti  believes,  that 
the  hydrophobic  poison,  after  re¬ 
maining  a  short  time  in  the  wound, 
fixes  itself  for  a  certain  time  under 
the  tongue,  at  the  openings  of  the 
ducts  of  the  submaxillary  glands, 
which  are  at  each  side  of  the  tongue¬ 
string,  and  there  forms  those  small 
knots,  in  which  may  be  felt  with  a 
probe  a  fluctuating  fluid,  which  is 
the  hydrophobic  poison.  The  usual 
time  of  their  appearance  seems  to  be 
within  the  third  and  ninth  day  after 
the  bite  ;  and  if  they  are  not  opened 
within  the  first  twenty- four  hours 
after  their  formation,  the  poison  is 
re-absorbed  into  the  bodv,  and  the 
patient  is  lost  beyond  the  power  of 
cure. 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  Marochetti 
recommends,  that  such  patients 
should  be  examined  under  the 
tongue  immediately,  which  should 
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be  continued  for  six.  weeks,  during 
winch  time  they  should  take  daily 
one  pound  and  a  half  of  the  44  De¬ 
coct.  Gentist.”  (or  four  times  a  day 
the  powder,  one  drachm  pro  dosi.”) 
If  the  knots  do  not  appear  in  this 
time,  no  madness  is  to  be  appre¬ 
hended;  but  as  soon  as  they  appear, 
they  should  be  opened  with  a  lan¬ 
cet,  and  then  cauterised,  and  the 
patient  should  gargle  assiduously 
with  the  above-mentioned  decoction. 

We  hasten  to  communicate  to  our 
readers  this  important  discovery 
(which  we  borrow  from  the  Peters¬ 
burg!]  Miscellaneous  Treatises  in 
41  The  Realm  of  Medical  Science 
for  1821  ”)  which  deserves  the  full 
attention  of  all  medical  practition¬ 
ers,  and  which,  if  confirmed  by  ex¬ 
perience,  may  have  the  most  bene¬ 
ficial  results. — Translated  from  an 
Article  in  the  Berlin  “  State  Ga¬ 
zette ,”  No.  20,  of  the.  \Ath  Feb.  1822. 

Since  the  above  statement  appear¬ 
ed  in  tlie  Berlin  State  Gazette,  an 
official  report,  made  to  the  Prussian 
government,  and  quoted  in  a  subse¬ 
quent  number  of  that  newspaper, 
represents,  that  knots  similar  to 
those  described  by  Mr.  Marochetti 
were  found  under  the  tongue  of  a 
mad  dog  in  Westphalia  the  last 
spring. 

Medical  men  are  anxiously  soli¬ 
cited  to  set  on  foot  inquiries  and  ex¬ 
periments  in  order  to  put  Mr.  Ma- 
rochettfs  statement  to  the  proof. 
It  may  be  well  worth  inquiring 
also,  whether  the  cure,  if  such  it  is, 
is  not  effected  by  opening  and  cau¬ 
terizing  the  knots,  without  the  de¬ 
coction  of  the  broom  having  any 
part  in  it. 

In  the  suggestion  of  trials  of  the 
remedy  thus  described,  nothing  can 
ire  less  intended  than  interference 
with  excision  and  actual  cautery 
when  practicable,  which  it  would 
be  highly  imprudent  to  neglect,  at 
any  rate  as  far  as  the  present  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  bite  of  the  mad  clog  is 
ascertained. 

In  Russia,  the  wolves  often  go 
mad  in  winter.  An  English  physi¬ 
cian  of  eminence  knew  an  instance 
of  ten  persons  dying  in  the  same 
village  of  hydrophobia,  all  bit  ten  by 
the  same  wolf. 


AUTUMNAL  FEVERS. 


There  is  a  species  of  fever  which  is 
very  prevalent  in  the  Autumn,  and  more 
particularly  at  the  close  of  that  season 
which  by  the  faculty  is  termed  remit- 
tant  fever.  It  is  dangerous,  parti¬ 
cularly  when  it  attacks  people  above 
fifty  years  of  age,  bilious  people,  or 
hard  drinkers.  The  symptoms  are, 
pain  in  the  head  and  back,  shivering, 
vomitting,  furred  tongue,  florid  coun¬ 
tenance,  and  great  heat  of  skin — vo¬ 
miting  of  bile,  or  dark-coloured  fluid, 
is  a  frequent  attendant  upon  it.  The 
cause  of  this  fever  is  attributed  to  the 
great  degree  of  difference  in  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  day  and  the  evenings, 
eating  fruits,  and  the  putrid  effluvia 
which  arises  from  decaying  foliage  and 
vegetables. 

When  a  patient  feels  the  approach 
of  this  fever,  an  emetic  of  twenty 
grains  of  ipecacuanha,  with  two  grains 
of  tartar  emetic,  must  be  taken.  He 
must  rest  in  bed,  and  next  day  take 
three  grains  of  calomel  and  two  of 
antimony,  in  a  pill,  staying  still  in 
bed,  and  towards  evening  repeat  the 
dose ;  then  in  three  or  four  hours  after 
take  either  salts  or  senna,  or  twenty 
grains  of  jalap,  or  twenty-five  grains 
of  rhubarb,  so  as  to  cause  copious 
evacuations  by  the  bowels — purging 
in  this  complaint  must  be  the  sheet 
anchor,  which  with  keeping  the  skin 
warm  in  bed,  and  drinking  hot  whey, 
will  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  cut  short 
the  fever,  provided  you  commence  in 
time.  If  however,  success  do  not 
soon  follow  your  plan,  send  immedi¬ 
ately  for  a  physician,  as  the  treatment 
required  after  a  few  days  becomes  more 
suitable  to  the  practitioner  than  others. 

To  avoid  this  fever  is  better  than  to 
cure  it;  so  observe  the  following: — 
Put  on  an  additional  coat  if  the  even¬ 
ing  be  chilly.  Stay  as  little  as  possi¬ 
ble  in  the  night  air,  and  take  regularly 
once  a  week,  one  or  two  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  pills. 

Of  Calomel,  six  grains 

Of  Rufus's  Pills,  fifteen  grains. 

Make  into  four  pills. 

COUGH  WHICH  PRECEDES 
CONSUMPTION. 


This  cough  is  laborious  to  the  best. 
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short,  and  by  exertion  produces 
phlegm  :  it  is  increased  by  the  slight¬ 
est  cold — and  by  those  increases  be¬ 
comes  worse,  until  at  last  the  lungs 
become  diseased,  and  then  adieu  to 
physic ; — it  is  attended  with  a  wasting 
of  the  body,  short  breathing,  peculiar 
thinness  of  the  face  and  hollowness  of 
the  eyes,  and  perspiration  becomes 
profuse. 


SUMMER  COUGH. 


There  is  a  species  of  cough  which 
is  very  prevalent  during  the  hot 
months,  it  is  a  hard  dry  cough,  and 
is  brought  on  by  every  change  in 
the  day  in  particular  habits ;  hut 
more  frequently  in  those  who  are  of 
a  delicate  habit,  and  who  have  been 
previously  subject  to  colds. 

Why  such  sudden  affections  take 
place  is  this,  the  temperature  in 
which  the  body  is  placed  being  very 
liigh,  a  sudden  change  through  the 
medium  of  the  mind  takes  place, 
and  therefore  causes  an  unequal 
degree  of  heat  in  that  body  ;  and 
the  surface  of  the  skin  being  di¬ 
lated  by  the  heat,  is  more  suscep¬ 
tible  to  cold. 

To  remedy  this  evil,  let  particular 
attention  he  paid  to  keeping  the 
breast  warm,  and  even  if  dress  for¬ 
bids  it,  let  it  not  be  attended  to; 
for  vve  have  kn.own  the  opening  of 
a  waistcoat  produce  the  disease  we 
now  treat  of  ;  and,  also,  that  it  has 
been  removed  by  placing  a  silk  ker¬ 
chief  under  the  waistcoat. 

Remedy  for  Summer  Cough. 

Take  of  syrup  of  squills,  two  drachms, 

Of  cinnamon  water,  one  ounce, — Take 
this  at  bed-time. 


OF  THE  STRUCTURE  OF 
d  HE  TEETH. 

A  tooth  consists  of  these  parts  : — 
The  enamel,  a  peculiarly  hard  layer 
of  matter  composing  the  surface  of 
the  body  of  the  tooth.  The  inter¬ 
nal  part,  or  inner  substance  of  the 
tooth,  is  less  stony  and  hard  than 
the  enamel,  but  of  a  firmer  struc¬ 
ture  and  more  compact  than  com¬ 


mon  bone.  In  regard  to  the  form 
of  the  tooth,  we  may  observe,  that 
it  is  divided  into  the  crown,  the 
neck,  and  the  fangs,  or  roots  of  the 
tooth,  which  go  deep  info  the  jaw*. 
There  is  a  cavity  in  the  body  of  the 
tooth,  and  the  tube  of  the  fangs 
communicates  with  it.  This  cavity 
receives  vessels  for  supplying  the 
remains  of  that  substance  upon 
which  the  tooth  was  originally 
formed.  The  roots  of  the  teeth 
are  received  into  the  jaw  by  that 
kind  of  articulation  which  was  call¬ 
ed  gomphosis.  They  are  not  firmly 
wedged  into  the  bone,  for  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  maceration,  and  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  soft  parts,  the  teeth 
drop  from  the  skull.  There  is  be¬ 
twixt  the  tooth  and  its  socket  in  the 
jaw  a  common  periosteum. 

Of  the  enamel . — The  surface  of 
a  tooth,  that  which  appears  above 
the  gum,  is  covered  with  a  very 
dense  hard  layer  of  matter,  which 
has  been  called  the  enamel.  In  this 
term  there  is  some  degree  of  impro¬ 
priety,  as  assimilating  an  animal 
production  with  a  vitreous  substance, 
although  the  enamel  very  widely 
differs  from  the  glassy  fracture 
w  hen  broken.  This  matter  bestows 
the  most  essential  quality  of  hard¬ 
ness  on  the  teeth  ;  and  when  the 
enamel  is  broken  off,  and  the  body 
of  the  tooth  exposed,  the  bony  part 
quickly  decays. 

The  enamel  is  the  hardest  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  animal  botly ;  it 
strikes  fire  with  steel.  In  church¬ 
yard  skulls  it  is  observed  to  remain 
undecayed  when  the  centre  of  the 
tooth  has  fallen  into  dust.  It  has 
been  found  that  the  component  parts 
of  the  enamel  are  nearly  the  same 
with  those  of  hone.  In  bone  the 
phosphate  of  lime  is  deposited  on 
the  membranes,  or  cartilage,  but 
this  hardening  matter  of  bones  is  a 
secretion  from  the  vessels  of  the 
part,  and  is  accumulated  around  the 
vessels  themselves;  it  is  still  within 
the  eontroul  of  their  action,  and  is 
suffering  the  succession  of  changes 
peculiar  to  a  living  part.  In  the 
enamel,  the  phosphate  of  lime  has 
been  deposited  in  union  with  a  por¬ 
tion  of  animal  gluten,  and  has  no 
vascularity,  nor  does  it  suffer  any 
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change  from  [the  influence  of  the 
living  system.  Although  the  hard¬ 
ening  matter  be  principally  phos¬ 
phate  of  lime,  a  small  proportion  of 
the  carbonate  of  lime  enters  into  the 
composition  both  of  bone  and  of 
enamel.  But  in  enamel,  according 
to  Morichini  and  Gay  Lussac,  there 
is  float  of  lime,  to  which  ingredient 
these  chemists  attribute  the  hard¬ 
ness  of  this  crust. 

Although  we  call  the  earthy  de¬ 
posit  the  hardening  matter,  yet  it  is 
the  union  of  the  glutinous  matter 
which  bestows  the  extreme  hard¬ 
ness;  for  when  the  tooth  is  as  yet 
within  the  jaw,  and  in  an  early 
stage  of  its  formation,  the  deposi¬ 
tion  is  soft,  and  its  surface  rough  ; 
but,  by  a  change  of  action  in  the 
surface,  which  throws  out  this  se¬ 
cretion,  the  first  deposition  is  pene¬ 
trated  with  a  gelatinous  scretion 
which  either,  by  this  preparation  sim¬ 
ply,  or  by  causing  a  new  apposition 
of  its  parts,  (its  structure  indeed 
looks  like  crystallization,)  bestows 
the  density  and  extreme  hardness 
on  this  crust. 

When  an  animal  is  fed  with 
madder,  the  colouring  matter  com¬ 
ing,  in  the  course  of  the  circulation, 
in  contact  with  the  earth  of  bone, 
is  attracted  by  it,  and  is  deposited 
upon  it  in  a  beautiful  red  colour. 
This  colouring  matter  penetrates 
more  than  injection  can  be  made  to 
do  in  the  dead  body ;  and  as  by  this 
process  of  feeding,  the  enamel  is  not 
tinged,  we  have  a  convincing  proof 
that  the  vascular  system  has  no 
operation  on  the  enamel  after  it  is 
formed. 

In  the  marmot,  beaver,  and  squir¬ 
rel,  the  enamel  is  of  a  nut  brown 
colour,  on  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  incisor  teeth.  The  molares  of 
some  of  the  cloven-hoofed  animals 
are  covered  with  a  black  vitreous 
matter,  and  sometimes  they  have  a 
crust  of  a  shining  substance  like 
bronze.  In  the  grinding  teeth  of  the 
granivorous  animals,  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  enamel  is  quite  pe¬ 
culiar. 

From  the  composition  of  the 
enamel,  we  must  be  aware  of  the 
bad  effect  of  acidulated  washes  and 


powders  to  the  teeth  ;  they  dissolve 
the  surface,  and  give  a  deceitful 
whiteness  to  the  teeth  ;  they  erode 
the  surface,  which  it  is  not  in  the 
constitution  of  the  part  to  restore. 


EFFECTS  OF  BATHING. 


There  is  perhaps  no  subject  before 
the  public,  in  the  shape  of  medical 
advice,  or  treatment,  which  requires 
more  decided  attention  and  perspi¬ 
cuity  than  that  of  bathing,  viz. — 
A  patient  under  the  treatment  of  a 
physician,  surgeon,  or  apothecary, 
is  recommended  to  proceed  to  Mar¬ 
gate,  or  any  other  bathing  place,  for 
the  purpose  of  benefit  ting  by  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  salt  water  on  the  body  ; 
the  simple  fact  is  this,  patients  la¬ 
bouring  under  scrofula,  hypochon¬ 
driasis,  and  various  other  diseases 
too  numerous  to  be  mentioned,  are 
those  which  practitioners  generally 
recommend  as  fit  subjects  for  sea 
air,  and  immersions  in  salt  water. 
I Vhy,  because  the  practitioner  has 
already  exerted  all  the  little  science 
he  is  possessed  of,  and  still  retain¬ 
ing  that  self  possession  of  self  inter¬ 
est,  which  is  the  unanimous  feeling 
of  society  ;  he  is  induced  from  a 
motive  of  preservation  of  character 
and  reputation,  to  recommend  his 
patients  to  try  means  which  his  own 
practical  resources  are  not  compe¬ 
tent  to  appreciate,  or  justify  ;  he 
sends  the  patient  whose  pockets  he 
has  drained,  and  whose  constitu¬ 
tion  he  has  perhaps  debilitated  by 
a  profusion  of  delectable  matter 
in  the  shape  of  drugs,  to  seek  his 
last  remedy  at  a  bathing  place. 
Bathing  acts  in  this  way,  a  strong 
and  hearty  subject  may  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  bathing  with  impu¬ 
nity  ;  but  the  debilitated  subject 
who  goes  to  Margate  for  the  purpose 
of  expectation ,  more  than  the  system 
which  he  is  recommended  to  pursue, 
should  be  careful  in  selecting  the 
practitioner,  who  is  capable  of  giving 
him  that  advice  which  is  necessary 
for  the  restoration  of  his  health; 
and  let  him  mark  this  general  rule. 
When  he  gels  to  Margate,  observe 
strictly  the  state  of  his  stomach. 
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viz.  can  be  eat  a  good  dinner,  take 
bis  glass  or  two  of  wine  without  in¬ 
convenience,  if  so,  he  may  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  advice  of  his  medical  at¬ 
tendant,  immerse  his  body  in  the 
water  every  morning,  but  on  no 
account  remain  In  it  after  that  im¬ 
mersion  ;  those  whose  symptoms 
are  more  debilitated,  should  merely 
immerse  themselves  every  second 
morning,  and  as  quickly  quit  the 
bath.  The  general  principle,!;  how¬ 
ever,  which  should  be  adopted  by 
persons  seeking  a  sea-port  for  the 
specified  purpose  of  receiving  bene¬ 
fit,  should  be  a  particular  attention 
to  the  alvine  secretions,  viz.  let  the 
bowels  be  moderately  open,  if  pos¬ 
sible  by  the  action  of  nature ; 
otherwise,  by  the  administration 
of  a  mild  aperient,  viz.  one  grain 
of  ipecacuanha,  and  ten  or  twelve 
of  rhubarb,  and  the  following 
morning  the  bath  may  be  taken 
with  benefit  for  the  first  wreek, 
using  it  every  second  day ;  should 
the  desired  effect  follow,  by  invigo¬ 
rating  the  system,  it  may  then  be 
pursued  daily,  keeping  in  view  tins 
material  point,  that  bathing  can 
only  be  of  service,  by  sudden  im¬ 
mersion,  and  that  remaining  any 
length  of  time  in  the  water,  must 
invariably  produce  evil,  whilst  the 
object  is  to  effect  restoration  or 
strength  ;  adhere  to  this,  and  Mar¬ 
gate  will  in  future  have  to  boast 
that  England  has  found  a  second 
Montpelier. 


APHORISMS  OF  HIPPOCRATES. 

(Continued  from  page  122.) 

OF  REVULSION  AND  BEXtl- 
~  VAT  ION. 

Hip.  To  one  who  hath  pain  in 
the  hinder-part  of  the  head,  the 
vein  rect  in  the  forehead  being 
opened,  doth  good. 

Cook.  lie  speaks  here  of  local 
revulsion  according  to  depth,  from 
the  hinder-part  to  the  fore-part ; 
©nly  if  the  body  be  plethorick,  let 
gentle  evacuation  precede. 

Hip.  If  a  woman  will  stay  her 


courses,  apply  a  very  great  cupping- 
glass  under  her  breast. 

Cook.  Only,  if  upon  setting  on, 
the  woman  become  short-winded, 
immediately  remove  them.  Large 
letting  blood  by  repetition  is  excel« 
lent. 

Hip.  A  woman  is  cured  of  vo¬ 
miting  blood,  if  her  courses  issue 
forth. 

Cook.  Understand  it  of  that  vo¬ 
miting  blood,  by  a  vessel  opened, 
(cot  broken  or  eroded)  as  from  that 
branch-  arising  from  the  upper  sple¬ 
nic  k  branch  that  is  sent  into  the 
stomach.  The  other  causes  of  vo¬ 
miting  must  be  otherwise  dealt 
withal ;  or  else  for  all  the  courses 
flow,  they  may  kill. 

Hip.  A  flux  of  the  belly  coming 
upon  an  ophthalmia,  is  good. 

Cook.  By  this  the  humour  being 
drawn  down  to  tke  most  distant 
opposite  part,  and  from  the  upper 
to  the  lower,  it  is  most  profitable. 

Hip.  Those  which  void  bilious 
excrements  downward,  if  deafness 
come  thereon,  they  cease  from  void¬ 
ing  them ;  and  those  that  are  deaf, 
are  cured  by  voiding  such  excre¬ 
ments. 

Cook.  It  must  not  be  fixed  deaf¬ 
ness,  and  then  the  matter  being 
translated,  may  cure  it. 

Hip.  Those  that  wax  deaf  and 
thick  of  hearing  through  a  fever, 
are  delivered  from  it  by  a  flux  of 
blood  at  the  nose,  or  a  flux  of  the 
belly. 

Cook.  The  morbifick  matter  sent 
to  the  ears  by  the  strength  of  the 
brain,  is  evacuated  by  these  ways, 
and  so  deafness  is  removed ;  hence 
we  a»ve  directed  to  use  lenitives  to 
purge  bile. 

Hip.  Pain  or  defluxes  of  the 
back  that  pass  to  the  cubit,  are  dis¬ 
solved  by  opening  a  vein. 

Cook.  Blood  may  be  taken  either 
from  the  opposite  arm,  or  leg  of  the 
same  side  ;  yet  more  properly  from 
the  arm  of  the  same  side. 

Hip.  .  Bleeding  at  nose  is  good  in 
women  whose  courses  are  stopt. 

Cook.  This  is  a  better  aversion, 
although  that  by  the  hemorrhoids  is 
the  best ;  that  by  vomit  and  dysen¬ 
tery  is  worst. 
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OP  INDICATIONS. 

Hip.  If  the  body  of  those  wbicli 
have  an  acute  fever  abide  at  the 
same  stay,  nothing  abating,  or  else 
is  wasted  beyond  reason,  it  is  a  very 
ill  sign ;  for  the  first  shews  the 
length  of  the  disease,  the  latter  a 
greater  debility  of  nature. 

Cook.  For  non-extenuation  de¬ 
pends  on  the  density  of  the  skin 
and  crossness  of  the  humours,  there¬ 
fore  signifies  a  long  disease.  The 
other  shews  an  exhausting  of  the 
spirits,  humours,  and  solid  parts, 
which  are  ill. 

Hip.  We  must  heat  those  things 
which  are  very  cold,  except  in  those 
who  pour  forth  blood,  or  are  inclined 
to  pour  it  forth  abundantly. 

Cook.  This  shews,  curing  con¬ 
traries  by  contraries,  doth  not  al¬ 
ways  take  place,  unless  in  simple 
affects. 


OP  HEAT  NATURAL,  PRETERNATU¬ 
RAL,  AND  FEVERS. 

Hip.  it  is  better  that  a  fever 
should  succeed  a  convulsion,  than  a 
convulsion  a  fever. ; 

Cook.  Convulsions  are  caused 
either  by  repletion  or  emptiness. 
Now  when  persons  in  health  are 
suddenly  convulsed,  it  is  caused  by 
fulness ;  and  a  fever  falling  upon 
this  may  do  good  ;  but  that  pro¬ 
cured  by  a  fever,  is  from  emptiness, 
and  very  desperate. 

Hip.  If  on  a  convulsion  a  fever 
follow,  the  convulsion  is  dissolved. 

Cook.  Because  the  fever  takes 
away  the  cause. 

IIip.  Ail  fevers  proceeding  from 
tumours  in  the  Igroin,  are  ill,  save 
diaries. 

Cook.  For  diaries  come  from  bu¬ 
bo’s,  procured  from  some  outward 
cause,  and  mot  by  inward  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  brain,  heart  and  liver, 
whence  matter  causing  bubo’s,  is 
sent  to  their  emunctories  ;  so  those 
from  children’s  bubo’s  and  venereal 
are  not  ill. 

Hip.  Those  fevers  which  have 
their  shaking  fits  every  day,  are 
every  day  dissolved. 

Cook.  When  fits  do  constantly 
observe  the  same  returns,  they  sig¬ 


nify  the  firmness  and  stability  of 
the  matter,  that  it  cannot  be  mas¬ 
tered  but  in  a  long  conflict ;  expe¬ 
rience  of  this  we  usually  have  in 
quartan  agues. 

Hip.  In  whatsoever  hour  the  fit 
of  the  fever  ends,  if  it  return  the 
same  hour  the  next  day,  it  will  be 
hardly  judged. 

Cook.  If  it  be  an  essential  peri- 
odick  fever,  it  will  not  be  easily  dis¬ 
solved,  from  the  obstinareness  of 
the  matter,  which  whilst  crude  is 
not  to  be  purged. 

Hip.  If  non-intermitting  fevers 
be  more  vehement  every  third  day, 
they  are  dangerous  $  but  in  what 
mariner  soever  they  intermit,  they 
are  void  of  dauger. 

Cook.  Those  intermitting  fevers 
must  not  be  joined  with  any  malign 
quality. 

Hip.'  Unless  the  fever  leave  the 
patient  in  odd  days,  it  is  accustomed 
to  return. 

Cook.  It  only  means  of  acute  fe¬ 
vers  that  are  continual  ;  otherwise 
it  is  false. 

Hip.  Exquisite  and  exact  terti¬ 
ans  come  to  their  crisis  in  seven  fits 
at  most. 

Cook.  Because  it  is  caused  by 
yellow  bile  carried  up  and  down  the 
sensible  parts  of  the  body,  keeping 
its  nature  pure  and  sincere. 

Hip.  Whosoever  in  a  continual 
fever,  falls  into  shaking  on  the  sixth 
day,  it  hinders  judgment. 

Cook.  Because  for  the  most  part 
they  presage  either  death  or  re¬ 
lapse. 

Hip.  Summer  quartan  fevers  are 
for  the  most  part  short,  but  the  au¬ 
tumnal  long,  especially  those  which 
remain  till  winter. 

Cook.  The  first  is  shorter,  not 
only  from  diet,  but  clemency  of  the 
air,  which  helps  concoction,  but  it 
must  be  an  essential  fever  ;  the  other 
long,  from'a  contrary  account. 

Hip.  In  fevers  that  intermit  not, 
if  the  external  parts  be  cold,  and 
the  internal  parts  burning  and  dry, 
it  is  deadly. 

Cook.  These  are  chiefly  through 
inflammation  of  the  nervous  parts, 
as  the  stomach,  guts,  which  are  al¬ 
ways  mortal,  and  kill  in  few  days. 
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Hip.  Whatsoever  fevers  not  in¬ 
termitting  on  the  third  day,  grow 
stronger,  are  more  dangerous  ;  but 
those  that  sometimes  intermit,  are 
not  dangerous. 

Cook.  As  burning  fevers  and  se- 
mitertians,  which  are  usually  not 
dangerous. 

Hip.  Those  burning  fevers  are 
dissolved  with  a  dotage,  or  raving, 
in  which  are  trembling  shakings. 

Cook.  It  is  true,  they  arc  dis¬ 
solved,  but  that  brings  death  at  last. 

Hip.  In  fevers  without  intermis¬ 
sion,  if  cold  shivering  fits  assail  the 
sick,  being  already  weak,  it  is 
deadly. 

Cook.  It  must  be  cold  happening 
often,  and  evacuation  following ; 
and  then  it  is  deadly  indeed. 

Hip.  A  solution  of  a  burning 
fever  is  caused  by  supervening  cold¬ 
ness. 

Cook.  If  it  happen  with  copious 
sweats,  vomiting,  dejection  of  the 
belly,  or  flux  of  the  blood. 

Hip.  When  in  anon-intermitting 
fever,  difficulty  of  breathing  and 
dotage  happen,  it  is  deadly. 

Cook.  Because  the  heart  and 
brain  are  vehemently  hurt :  only 
dotage  and  difficulty  of  breathing 
must  last  long;  for  otherwise  they 
may  happen  healthfully. 

Ed.  These  aphorisms  are,  gene¬ 
rally  speaking,  correct,  and  Cook’s 
comments  not  quite  so  obscure  as 
before. 


ON  THE  CONTAMINATED  AIR 
OF  GREAT  CITIES. 


In  great  and  populous  cities,  where 
numbers  congregate,  and  where 
large  quantities  of  provisions  must 
be  supplied  for  their  use,  it  becomes 
almost  unavoidable  to  guard  against 
the  accumulation  of  substances  of 
refuse,  which  may  injure  the  healths 
of  individuals,  by  their  becoming 
putrid,  and  rendered  unfit  for  the 
support  of  life ;  in  towns  where 
every  foot  of  ground  is  occupied, 
room  can  scarcely  be  found  to  have 


an  appropriate  place,  as  a  fit  recep¬ 
tacle  tor  the  redundancy  of  articles, 
which  cannot  he  consumed  before 
they  begin  to  decay. 

The  injurious  effe  ts  of  the  de¬ 
composition  of  injured  fruits,  which 
is  constantly  going  in  the  various 
markets,  and  places  of  reception  for 
articles  of  a  vegetable  nature,  as 
well  as  animal,  must  undoubtedly 
he  injurious  to  the  inhabitants 
around,  the  constant  effluvia  arising 
from  them,  and  other  species  of 
filth,  which  very  often  accumulates, 
tends  much  to  injure  the  air  of  the 
metropolis  ;  how  necessary  is  it  that 
attention  should  be  paid  in  this  par- 
ficular  ;  a  little  pains  would  almost 
entirely  remove  the  evil,  were  but 
the  carts,  and  vehicles,  which  con¬ 
vey  the  fruits  of  the  earth  to  the 
metropolis,  obliged  by  a  law,  or 
certain  restrictions,  to  take  back 
the  injured  provisions,  and  all  de¬ 
scriptions  of  refuse,  with  them  to 
the  country,  where  they  might  he 
safely  deposited  far  from  the  habi¬ 
tations  of  man,  it  would  have  a 
highly  beneficial  effect,  not  only 
rendering  comfort  to  the  dwellers 
in  town,  but  would  also  produce  an 
acceptable  manure  to  the  cultivator 
of  land,  thus  benefiting  both  par¬ 
ties. 

The  inhabitants  of  cities,  who  are 
debarred  from  the  gratifications,  and 
sweets  of  rural  odours,  ought  not 
surely  to  be  incommoded  by  the 
offensive  effluvia  arising  from  the 
decay  of  what  the  cultivator  enjoys 
in  its  bloom  and  beauty  ;  the  for¬ 
mer  often  when  he  walks  along  the 
crowded  and  populous  streets,  meets 
with  perfumes,  which  strike  his  ol¬ 
factory  nerves  in  no  very  pleasant 
maimer;  which  to  persons  of  tender 
and  delicate  habits,  as  well  as  the 
more  robust,  must  certainly  have 
an  injurious  tendency  ;  how  fre¬ 
quently  do  fevers  and  other  com¬ 
plaints,  arise  from  inhaling  air,  im¬ 
pregnated  with  contaminated  par¬ 
ticles,  they  inhale  and  drink  down 
diseases  at  every  breath,  the  air  in¬ 
stead  of  purifying  their  blood,  conta¬ 
minates  it,  the  crimson  stream  thus 
defiled,  carries  the  seeds  of  a  latent, 
and  perhaps  incurable  disorder  over 
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the  whole  frame,  until  the  constitu¬ 
tion  no  longer  able  to  resist  its  con¬ 
tinual  effects,  becomes  oppressed 
with  diseases,  and  borne  down  with 
infirmity,  the  poor  patient  looks  for 
nothing  but  a  gloomy  and  a  silent 
grave.  Physicians  advise,  and  apo¬ 
thecaries  mix  their  potions,  all  in 
vain — he  still  inhales  the  latent 
cause  of  his  distemper,  he  gets  per¬ 
haps  no  better,  probably  worse, 
though  every  means  are  used,  until 
the  catalogue  of  drugs  and  restora¬ 
tives  are  exhausted,  have  all  in 
turn  been  tried,  but  tried  in  vain  ; 
then  perchance,  as  a  last  remedy, 
change  of  air.  a  country  visit  is  ad¬ 
vised  ;  driven  to  the  last  extreme, 
the  patient  yields  him  to  the  neces¬ 
sity,  probably  much  against  his 
will,  the  journey  will  fatigue,  and 
the  motion  incommode  him,  but  as 
4*  necessity  has  no  law,’’  he  submits 
and  goes.  Very  soon  a  change  takes 
place,  which  plainly  shows  the 
cause  of  his  disease;  scarcely  does 
he  get  a  few  miles  from  the  smoky 
anti  impregnated  atmosphere  he 
breathed  before,  ere  he  feels  better, 
after  a  day  or  two  he  becomes 
stronger,  his  nerves  are  braced,  and 
the  pure  unadulterated  air  of  heaven, 
works  a  cure,  which  all  the  potent 
drugs,  and  the  mixtures  of  phar¬ 
macy  could  never  effect.  So  injuri¬ 
ous  being  the  effects  of  the  conta¬ 
minated  air,  it  should  be  the  duty 
of  every  one,  to  preserve  it  as  pure 
as  possible,  each  one  should  study 
for  his  own  and  neighbour’s  sake,  to 
remove  every  thing  which  may  tend 
to  infect  it.  It  would  be  well  wor¬ 
thy  the  legislature,  and  they  have 
done  it  in  many  instances,  to  prohibit 
many  of  the  practices  of  the  metro¬ 
polis;  trade  may  at  first  be  injured 
by  it,  but  the  lives  of  its  inhabi¬ 
tants  would  be  more  secure.  Manu¬ 
factures  injurious  to  health,  should 
be  banished  to  spots,  where  but  few 
habitations  abound,  their  produce 
may  be  easily  conveyed  to  the 
places  where  they  meet  with  a  ready 
demand,  and  would  be  the  more 
thankfully  received,  and  more  rea¬ 
dily  paid  for,  by  the  consumers 
being  exempted  from  the  nuisances 
which  attend  their  production. 


While  treating  on  this  subject,  we 
would  not  neglect  noticing  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  admitting  fresh  air  into 
sleeping  rooms,  after  they  have  been 
closed  all  the  night,  and  the  air  ex¬ 
hausted  by  respiration  ;  this  with 
many  is  a  common  practice,  but 
others  may  not  have  adopted  it,  who 
would  do  well  for  the  future  not  to 
neglect  so  easy  and  necessary  a 
preservation  of  wholesome  air. 

T.  N. 


KEEP  YOUR  HEAD  WARM. 


Perhaps  there  is  no  maxim  so  Tittle 
attended  to  as  this,  and  particularly 
in  summer.  We  beg  our  readers  to 
think  of  this.  Let  them  always 
cover  the  head  when  going  to  rest, 
for  the  unequal  degree  of  perspira¬ 
tion  afforded  by  the  bed-clothes, 
requires  a  particular  attention  to 
the  head.  In  summer  we  are  more 
liable  to  cold  from  this  neglect  than 
in  winter. 


HOW  TO  TAKE  OFF  A  LIMB. 


When  you  have  the  unhappy  casu¬ 
alty  in  your  family,  requiring  the 
operation  to  remove  a  limb,  do  not 
be  eaten  up  with  the  idea,  that  your 
next  door  neighbour  surgeon  is 
competent  to  perform  it ;  nor  that 
all  our  great  surgeons  are  better 
qualified  for  it.  Search  out  a  sur¬ 
geon  that  has  served  in  the  army  or 
navy  in  battle ,  in  the  hospitals  which 
have  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
battle  ;  in  that,  see  if  this  public 
service  surgeon  has  seen  the  field  ; 
this  is  the  man  for  you  to  employ  as 
an  operator,  for  he  has  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  seen  and  performed  more 
operations  than  all  the  English  sur¬ 
geons  put  together. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  TIIE  SICK. 


Tiibre  is  always  much  scope  lor 
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exercise  of  discretion  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  sick.  This  is  bethr 
understood  and  practised  (in  large 
towns,  than  in  the  country  ;  it  is 
however  not  enough  attended  to  any 
where. 

I  have  frequently  been  embar¬ 
rassed  when  seated  by  my  patient, 
particularly  if  a  female,  to  obserye 
half  a  dozen  impertinently  curious 
spectators,  who  took  no  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  the  sick,  but  were 
merely  collecting  materials  for  their 
own  empirical  practice  of  gossiping 
tattle,  or  were  actuated  by  some 
other  (for  such  there  are)  more 
censurable  motives. 

A  mother,  an  aunt,  or  sister,  or 
some  assistant,  capable  of  answer¬ 
ing  inquiries  and  of  receiving  direc¬ 
tions,  and  especially  capable  of 
keeping  silence  when  she  has  no¬ 
thing  to  say,  should  be  present, 
and  that  is  enough.  More  than 
once  have  1  witnessed  a  sick  cham¬ 
ber  surrounded  with  wet  eyes  and 
gloomy  faces,  all  directed  to  the 
sick  man,  just  as  he  was  waking 
from  a  frightful  sleep  of  a  feverish 
state.  The  expressions  of  this 
folly  could  be  nothing  less,  at  least 
to  his  timid  imagination,  than  a 
persuasion  in  their  minds,  that  he 
was  about  to  leave  the  world.  These 
intruders  should  be  carefully  barred 
from  the  house  of  sickness,  as  should 
the  wild  religionist. 

It  is  possible  that  some  indivi¬ 
duals  of  both  classes  mean  well ; 
but  if  so,  they  are  to  be  thanked  for 
the  intention  only,  because  they 
have  not  the  power  of  doing  good. 
The  one  endangers  the  health  of  the 
body,  the  other  the  sanity  of  the 
mind.  The  former  character  is  the 
reverse  of  that  of  an  enlightened 
sympathetic  friend,  who  knows  how 
to  execute  the  dictates  of  his  heart ; 
the  latter  is  the  opposite  of  the  hu¬ 
mane,  sensible  divine,  who  knows 
how  to  administer  comfort  and  in¬ 
spire  hope,  as  well  as  to  convey  in¬ 
struction,  and  enjoin  obedience  to 
the  precepts  of  a  sublime  and  ra¬ 
tional  religion. 


PHYSIC;  OR,  I  DIE. 

The  majority  of  people  of  this 
country,  are  ever  studying®  the  best 
means  of  preserving  health,  and  at 
the  same  time  pursue  a  course  that 
must  have  results  precisely  contrary 
to  their  wishes.  They  will  seek  for 
medicines  with  the  utmost  avidity, 
and  will  fill  their  carcases  with  pa¬ 
tent  medicines  and  the  nostrums  of 
the  regular  quack,  in  order  to  cure 
some  disorder  having  existence, 
only  in  their  weak  imaginations'; 
and  when  by  dint  of  perseverance, 
they  have  travelled  through  the 
pharmacopoeia, purged,  blistered,  and 
bled  profusely -from  the  pocket,  they 
find  the  disease,  or  rather  the  ima¬ 
ginary  disease,  just  as  it  was  pre¬ 
vious  to  their  course  of  medicine. 
Simple  practice  after  all  is  the  best. 
When  a  person  is  affected  by  some 
particular  complaint,  imaginary  or 
otherwise,  first  let  them  take  a  pur¬ 
gative,  so  as  to  free  the  bowels  ;  rest 
a  day  or  two,  and  then  if  any  bad 
symptom  remain  which  alarms,  let 
a  medical  man  be  consulted,  if  pos¬ 
sible  a  physician  ;  but  if  a  surgeon, 
or  an  apothecary  who  keeps  a  shop, 
a  stipulation  should  be  made,  such 
as  a  certain  sum  for  every  attention 
necessary.  If  otherwise,  he  sends 
you  in  bottles,  powders,  pills,  and 
boluses,  until  you  find  that  you 
have  more  to  pay  for  medicine, 
than  the  fees  of  a  physician  would 
amount  to,  and  his  prescriptions  to 
boot. 


HOW  TO  CU  RE  A  CUT,  A  BURN, 
OR  AN  ULCER. 


When  the  wound  is  direct,  the 
cure  is  simple : — It  is  proper  to  ef¬ 
fect  a  certain  degree  of  inflamma¬ 
tion,  in  order  that  the  lymph  may 
be  thrown  out  advantageously,  and, 
consequently,  au  union  be  the 
result. 

In  a  burn,  reduce  the  violent  in¬ 
flammation  that  may  be  existing,  by 
poultices ;  and  when  the  injury 
has  assumed  the  form  of  a  common 
ulcer,  if  it  be  flabby,  stimulate  the 
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edges  or  surface  (as  occasion  may 
be)  with  two  drachms  of  sulphate 
of  zinc,  and  eight  ounces  of  water. 
This  will  give  a  tone  to  the  part  es¬ 
sential  to  the  healing  process. 

When  you  are  blessed  with  an 
nicer  observe  these  facts  :  —  The 
ulcer  cannot  heal  until  it  has  as¬ 
sumed  a  florid  red  appearance. 
When,  by  the  use  of  'proper  stimu¬ 
lants,  you  have  effected  this,  the 
next  thing  you  have  to  study  is  the 
permanent  cure  3  commence  thus  : — 
Take  a  piece  of  spread  adhesive 
plaster,  according  to  the  nature  and 
size  of  the  ulcer,  and  warming  it, 
apply  it  to  the  upper  part  of  the 

\ 

ulcer,  thus —  \  then  across 


the  former  strap  apply  another, 

/ 

thus —  /  and  so  on,  until  the 

ulcer  or  wound  he  cured.  A  strict 
attention  to  diet,  as  recommended 
in  former  Numbers,  and  a  proper 
attention  to  the  state  of  the  bowels, 
and  to  exercise,  will  most  probably 
effect  a  cure  in  a  few  days. 


ON  SLEEP. 


Dr.  Armstrong,  the  poet  of  health, 
observes — 

“  ’Tis  the  great  art  of  life  to  manage  well 
The  restless  mind.” 

The  grand  secret  seems  to  be,  to 
contrive  that  the  exercise  of  the 
body,  and  that  of  the  mind,  may 
serve  as  relaxations  to  each  other. 

Over  exertion,  or  anxiety  of 
mind,  disturbs  digestion  infinitely 
more  than  any  fatigue  of  body;— 
the  brain  demands  a  much  more 
abundant  supply  of  the  animal 
spirits,  than  is  required  for  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  mere  legs  and  arms, 

“  ’Tis  the  sword  that  wears  out  the  scab¬ 
bard.” 

Of  the  two  ways  of  fertilizing 


the  brain — by  sleep,  or  by  spirit¬ 
uous  stimulus — (for  some  write  best 
in  the  morning,  others  when  wound 
up  with  wine,  after  dinner  or  sup¬ 
per:)  the  former  is  much  less  ex¬ 
pensive,  and  less  injurious  to  the 
constitution,  than  either  port  or 
brandy,  whose  aid  it  is  said  that 
some  of  our  best  authors  have  been 
indebted  to,  for  their  most  brilliant 
productions. 

Calling  one  day  on  a  literary 
friend,  we  found  him  reclining  on. 
a  sofa.  On  expressing  our  concern 
to  find  him  indisposed,  he  said, 
u  No,  I  was  only  hatching  $  I  have 
been  writing  till  I  was  quite  tired. 
My  paper  must  go  to' press  to-day, 
so  I  was  taking  my  usual  restora¬ 
tive — a  nap;  which,  if  it  only  lasts 
five  minutes,  so  refreshes  my  mind, 
that  my  pen  goes  to  work  again 
spontaneously.” 

Is  it  not  better  economy  of  time, 
to  go  to  sleep  for  half  an  hour,  than 
to  go  on  noodling  all  day  in  a 
nerveless  and  semi-superannuated 
state  ;  if  not  asleep,  certainly  not 
effectively  awake  for  any  purpose 
requiring  the  energy  of  either  the 
body  or  the  mind  ? 

*4  A  forty  winks  nap ,”  in  an  hori¬ 
zontal  posture,  is  the  best  prepara¬ 
tive  for  any  extraordinary  exertion 
of  either. 


ANNALS  OF  QUACKERY. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical 
Adviser. 

Sir, 

In  your  last  number,  I  perceive  you 
have  brought  that  infamous  impostor 
Norton,  to  that  notice  he  required ;  but. 
Sir,  he  has  not  yet  got  half  his  desert, 
nor  shall  he  until  lie  be  whipped  after 
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booted  and  spurred — so  he  does  ;  but, 
Sir,  do  you  know  that  this  booting  and 
spurring  is  all  finesse.  He  has  no 
horse  whatever,  and  he  tells  the  people 
to  whom  he  addresses  his  infamous 
bills,  that  he  just  “put  up ”  his  horse 
in  order  to  walk  round — that  he 
<4  does  not  practice  so  much  for  gain 
as  to  employ  his  leisure  hours,  &c.” 

I  was  sitting  in  my  parlour  at  break¬ 
fast,  the  first  day  I  saw  this  rascal,  and 
was  led  to  put  my  head  out  at  the 
window  from  hearing  him  talking  loud¬ 
ly  at  the  next  door  to  a  poor  invalid  who 
was  swallowing  all  he  said  as  “  gospel,” 
“  Your  lights ,”  said  he,  “  is  sticking 
to  your  ribs,  and  your  liver  is  as  hard 
as  a  clinker;  but,”  says  he,  “I’ll  walk 
down  here  now  and  again,  I  shall  see 
you,  &c,  &c”  The  fellow  in  his  turn 
came  to  my  door,  knocked,  and  began 
the  same  sort  of  preamble  which  he 
did  at  every  other,  namely,  that  he  was 
a  surgeon  in  the  Navy — that  he  would 
just  leave  this  bill,  and  call  for  it  to¬ 
morrow,  &e.  &c.  I  cut  the  fellow 
short,  by  stating  coolly  to  him,  that  if 
he  did  not  forthwith  decamp,  I  would 
send  for  a  constable,  and  have  him 
taken  up  as  a  vagrant.  He  muttered 
something,  and  very  soon  took  my 
hint.  He  has  never  been  with  us 
since — now  three  months 

I  am,  &c.  &c. 
JAMES  L.  HILTON. 

Elm  Cottage,  Hackney. 

P.  S. — Norton,  although  not  much 
known  in  town,  is,  from  the  plan  he 
pursues  of  going  round  the  cottages  of 
the  humbler  classes  in  the  suburbs, 
doing  almost  as  much  mischief  as 
Jordan  or  Eady, 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Adviser. 

Dear  Doctor, 

It  is  very  hard  as  soon  as  you  get 
a  patient,  you  soon  cure  him,  as  he 
gets  raving  mad,  for  example  : — 

Ur.  Eady  by  your  own  acknow¬ 
ledgment. 

Dr.  -  too  is  outrageous 

with  you — poor  fellow,  he  must 
never  go  to  the  levee  again. 

Dr.  - -  last  Friday  evening, 

was  observed  running  along  the 
Strand,  and  calling  loudly  ‘4  Medi¬ 


cal  Adviser  !  Medical  Ad¬ 
viser  !’’  in  his  way  up  Catherine- 
street,  he  threw  down  a  poor  nurse 
with  a  child,  he  then  run  against 
a  chaise  and  horse,  and  nearly  broke 
his  head  ;  and  then  tumbled  into  a 
bookseller’s  shop,  in  Catherine  - 
street,  loudly  calling  for  the  44  Me¬ 
dical  Adviser!  Is  the  Medical 
Adviser  arrived  ?  ”  He  then 
bought  two,  gave  instead  of  six¬ 
pence,  half  a  sovereign,  and  ran 
quickly  out  exclaiming,  I  will  give 
it  the  rascally  rascals. 

I  will  in  future  inform  you  of 
some  other  of  your  patients. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical 
Adviser . 

Sir, 

The  zeal  and  ability  you  have 
evinced  in  exposing  the  base  and 
fraudulent  arts  of  many  of  our  more 
daring  empirics,  have  entitled  you 
to  the  thanks  of  the  public  at 
large,  and  should  stimulate  every 
subordinate  member  of  the  profes¬ 
sion,  to  assist  your  laudable  efforts 
in  attempting  to  root  out  and  de¬ 
stroy  the  pestilential  evil,  as  it  is  ex¬ 
tending  its  baneful  influence  in  va¬ 
rious  degrees  and  forms,  throughout 
this  great  metropolis. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  my 
own  residence,  a  specious  and  novel 
specimen  of  quackery,  has  been 
brought  before  the  public,  within 
the  last  six  months,  and  is  wickedly 
and  unblushingly  denominated, 
44  The  General  Medical  Institution,” 
for  the  relief  of  the  diseased  poor, 
but  whose  genuine  appellation  is 
selfishness,  under  the  garb  of  bene¬ 
volence.  Doctor  Zebedee  Dunkin, 
the  sapient  and  enlightened  indivi¬ 
dual,  for  whose  %  exclusive  profit, 
and  professional  fame,  this  project 
has  been  contemplated,  began  his 
distinguished  career  for  brilliant 
conceptions,  and  skilful  combina¬ 
tions,  under  the  auspices  of  a  country 
shop-keeper,  who  sold  drugs  and 
other  wares.  He  was  subsequently 
transplanted  behind  the  counter  of 
an  eminent  compounder  and  drug¬ 
gist,  in  the  Borough  ;  and  when  lie 
ventured  to  take  a  shop  for  himself, 
(and  had  received  no  other  instruc- 
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tioru  than  the  little  he  was  enabled 
to  glean  in  the  retail  dispensatory  ;) 
our  now  presuming  Charlatan  was 
content  to  designate  himself  by  the 
humbler  title  of  chemist  and  drug¬ 
gist ;  but  trade  did  not  prosper,  and 
the  medical  superintendent,  became 
in  a  tew  years  a  bankrupt.  Since 
that  period  he  has  taken  fresh  cou¬ 
rage,  and  having  prescribed  for  pa¬ 
tients  before  the  passing  of  the  apo¬ 
thecaries’  act,  in  1815,  he  is  not 
amenable  to  its  penalties,  and  has 
subsequently  started  with  the  impo¬ 
sing  exhibition  of  apothecary  and 
accoucheur !  ! 

A  few  bad  cases  of  obstetric  practice, 
which  our  hero  obtained  by  super¬ 
intending  upon  less  terms  than  his 
better  qualified  neighbours,  has  re¬ 
cently  cooled  his  ardour  for  mid¬ 
wifery,  and  being  aware  there  is 
better  hiding  ground  to  cover  blun¬ 
ders  in  the  practice  of  physic  ;  he 
in  November  last,  sent  forth  a  rhap¬ 
sodical,  hypocritical  address,  full  of 
whine  and  cant  among  a  few  of 
the  saints,  who  are  pretty  numerous 
(at  least  in  profession)  in  this  neigh¬ 
bourhood  j  setting  forth  the  great 
want  of  a  pious  medical  attendant 
upon  the  poor,  who  will  take  the 
charge  of  both  body  and  soul,  and 
do  more  than  all  the  medical  men 
in  the  neighbourhood,  collectively, 
to  save  both.  And  all  this  gratis 
too, — only  he  must  find  a  number 
ot  dupes  to  pay  their  guineas  a 
year,  to  enable  doctor  Zebcdee  to 
diffuse  his  disinterested  services 
among  the  diseased  poor  !  !  !  To 
give  this  scheme  some  cohesion  and 
form,  a  private  meeting  was  called 
by  means  of  the  above  named  ad¬ 
dress  being  conveyed  to  a  few  select 
individuals,  who  were  supposed  to 
be  favourable  to  the  **  superintend¬ 
ent  V’  views. 

The  president,  a  compassionate 
brother-in-law,  and  sagacious  linen- 
draper,  kindly  consented  to  become 
the  chairman  and  treasurer  of  the 
institution.  Books  were  opened, 
and  invitations  most  pressingly 
given  to  such  ot  their  neighbours 
whom  they  hoped  to  hoodwink  by 
this  benevolent  and  pious  scheme, 
and  to  catch  as  subscribers.  Ami 
is  it  not  strange  that  in  these  days 


of  credulity,  the 'public  should  have 
been  gulled  by  an  imposition  of  so 
flimsy  a  texture?  1  enclose  you 
herewith  the  circular  address,  and  a 
copy  of  the  rules  and  regulations, 
with  a  list  of  subscribers,  and  ask 
if  there  is  either  genuine  charity,  or 
Christian  piety  manifested  in  those 
who  are  neither  regular  educated 
apothecaries  or  surgeons,  to  assume 
the  character  of  medical  superintend¬ 
ents  ot  the  health  of  the  44  diseased 
poor,”  in  this  or  anjr  other  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  but  merely  tolerated  by 
having  been  in  business  previous  to 
the  late  apothecaries’  act.  Besides 
in  the  imiUediate  vicinity  of  this 
redoubtable  doctor,  such  an  institu¬ 
tion  if  it  were  designed  and  con¬ 
ducted  by  a  truly  effective,  and  in¬ 
telligent  practitioner,  might  be 
considered  a  work  of  supererogation. 
The  Kent  and  Surrey  Dispensaries 
extend  their  benevolent  and  profes¬ 
sional  succour,  through  the  agency 
of  the  humane  and  very  able  sur¬ 
geons  attached  to  those  institutions, 
to  all  persons  who  are  disposed  to 
apply  for  medical  and  surgical  as¬ 
sistance.  These  two  charities  take 
in  the  whole  circle  of  the  district, 
described  by  this  mushroom  doctor, 
who  with  an  equal  proportion  of 
modesty  and  talent,  has  presumed 
to  assert  there  is  a  deficiency  of 
medical  provision  for  the  diseased 
poor.  And  from  motives  which  the 
most  superficial  observer  cannot 
fail  to  detect,  this  pure  and  disin¬ 
terested  philanthropist,  presumes 
to  propose  a  new  institution  for  his 
own  exclusive  profit.  For  God’s 
sake,  if  any  new  establishments  of 
this  nature  are  really  wanted,  let  us 
have  men  appointed  to  conduct 
them  who  are  competent  to  the  per¬ 
formance  ot  the  duties  required  of  a 
surgeon  ;  and  not  suffer  a  person 
destitute  of  the  necessary  medical 
qualifications  for  such  a  duty,  to 
usurp  the  functions,  and  assume  an 
office,  to  which  helms  no  just  pre¬ 
tensions.  Such  men  fiom  presump¬ 
tion,  would  undertake  the  medical 
cure  of  a  whole  nation,  and  the 
injury  they  do,  can  only  be  counter¬ 
acted  by  unmasking  their  machina¬ 
tions  by  a  public  exposure.  This, 
Sir,  is  my  object  in  furnishing  you 
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with  this  detail,  which  if  compatible 
with  the  design  and  spirit  oi  your 
useful  publication,  I.  shall  feel 
obliged  by  your  giving  it  early  in¬ 
sertion,  and  remain,  Sir,  with  res¬ 
pect.  Tour’s  sincerely, 

'  T.  Trueman. 

Bermondsey . 

August,  12  th,  1824. 

The  above  letter  opens  to  tue 
public  eye,  a  system  which  lias  ever 
been  the  aim  of  individuals  in  the 
profession,  who  wish  to  monopolize 
—men  who  under  the  mask  of  phi¬ 
lanthropy,  have  no  object  but  their 
own  interest ;  their  plan  is  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  number  of  patients,  and  to 


make  others  'pay  for  theta;— this 
might  be  passed  over,  if  they  al¬ 
ways  acquitted  themselves  with  jus¬ 
tice  to  those  patients,  but  they  too 
often  neglect  them,  for  which  rea¬ 
son,  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  poor, 
prefer  paying  themselves  sooner  than 
apply  to  such  establishments.  How¬ 
ever,  we  do  not  disapprove  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple,  provided  men  of  education, 
and  strict  adherence  to  duty,  were 
the  medical  attendants  ;  but  when 
such  men  as  Mr.  Zebedee  Donkin, 
a  mere  druggist,  are  to  have  the 
sole  medical  management,  it  is  an 
evil  of  the  most  dangerous  cha¬ 
racter. 


THE  QUACKS.— A  Parody. 


To  quack,  or  not  to  quack?  that  is  the  question:  - 

Whether  his  better  for  the  booty  to  suffer 

The  pains  and  sorrows  of  a  troublesome  disease, 

Or  to  consult  the  quacks  upon  their  ills  ; 

So  they  by  killing  end  them  ?  To  die,  to  quack, 

No  more  ;  and,  by  a  draft,  to  say  we  end 
The  head-ache,  and  the  thousand  cares  and  pains 
That  flesh  is  heir  to  ;  his  a  consummation 
Devoutly  to  be  wished  (but  sought  in  vain 
Amid  the  monstrous  quacks).  To  flux,  to  dose, 

To  dose,  perchance  to  pill. — Aye,  there’s  the  rub  ; 
For  in  that  pilling  what  deaths  may  come. 

When  we  have  swallowed  all  their  potions  vile 
’Twill  give  life  pause  ; — there’s  the  reason  ; 

That’s  the  preventive  of  a  long  happy  life, 

For  who  can  bear  the  stuff,  and  poisonous  drugs 
The  med’eine  wrong,  the  base  quacks’  oppression, 
And  the  pangs  of  tortured  life,  the  health’s  decay, 
The  insolence  of  ignorance,  and  the  nostrums 
That  the  poor  sickly  dupe  of  quackery  takes, 

When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make 
With  a  good  doctor  ?  Who  would  quackery  bear, 
To  groan  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life, 

Did  they  but  dread  the  nonsense  which  they  talk 
In  praise  of  poisonous  nostrums,  from  whose  effects 
No  patient  firitls  relief,  hut  a  weakened  body, 

And  makes  him  forced  to  bear  the  ills  he  has 
Until  he  flies  to  men  who  have  the  proper  skill. 

’Tis  thoughtlessness  that  makes  fools  of  us  all ; 
And  thus  the  wished-for  renovation 
Is  prevented  by  the  cant  of  a  vile  quack  ; 

For  sorrows,  pains,  and  smarts  oppress  the  poor 
Unfortunate,  who  seeks  a  sovereign  remedy 
In  a  quack’s  prescription. 


Aug,  20,  1824. 


T.  N. 
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MEDICAL  TALK  OF  THE  DAY. 

Sulphur  a  preservative  against 
Measles. —  During  the  winter  of 
1817,  Hie  measles  prevailed  epide- 
mically  at  Munster.  Children  af¬ 
fected  with  the  itch,  who  were  using 
sulphur  externally  and  internally, 
were  exempt.  In  1822,  measles  oc¬ 
curred  again,  preceded  for  many 
days  by  a  convulsive  cough. — For 
this  symptom  I  prescribed  flour  of 
sulphur  and  white  sugar,  half  a  tea 
spoonful.  Many  trials  were  made 
on  children  of  different  families  and 
ages,  and  all  who  took  it  in  time 
escaped  from  death. — Massachusetts 
Spy. 

To  Hypochondriacs . — To  be  al¬ 
ways  considering,  44  what  we  should 
eat,  and  what  we  should  drink,  and 
wherewithal  we  should  be  clothed,’’ 
in  order  to  avoid  the  approach  of 
disease,  is  the  most  likely  means  of 
provoking  its  attack.  A  man  who 
is  continually  feeling  his  pulse,  is 
never  likely  to  have  a  good  one. 
If  he  swallow  his  food  from  the 
same  motive  as  he  does  his  physic, 
it  will  neither  be  enjoyed  nor  di¬ 
gested  so  well  as  if  he  ate  in  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  dictates  of  an  uncal¬ 
culating  appetite.  The  hypochon¬ 
driac  who  is  in  the  habit  of  weigh¬ 
ing  his  meals,  will  generally  find 
that  they  lay  heavy  on  his  stomach. 
If  he  take* a  walk  or  ride,  with  no 
other  viewThan  to  pick  up  health, 
he  will  seldom  meet  it  on  the  road. 

Extraordinary  febrile  crisis . — A 
gentleman  hearing  of  the  death  of 
another — 44  I  thought,”  said  he,  to 
a  person  in  company,  44  you  told  me 

that- - ’s  fever  was  gone  off?” — 

44  Oh  yes,”  replied  the  latter,  44  I 
did  so,  but  forgot  to  mention  that 
he  was  gone  off  along  with  it  !  ” 
Cure  for  Drunkenness . — Baron 
Brulh  Cramer,  a  celebrated  Ger¬ 
man,  has  found  out  a  method  of 
making  the  most  confirmed  tippler 


have  the  greatest  loathing  and  re¬ 
pugnance  to  all  sorts  of  spirits  and 
strong  liquor.  Take  one  tea-spoon¬ 
ful  of  the  tincture  of  calumba,  one 
tea-spoonful  of  the  tincture  of  cas- 
carills,  one  tea-spoonful  of  the  com¬ 
pound  tincture  of  gentian,  a  wine 
glass  full  of  the  infusion  of  quassia, 
and  twenty  drops  of  elixir  of  vitriol ; 
mix,  and  take  twice  or  thrice  a  day, 
and  have  a  jug  of  cold  water  dashed 
over  the  head  every  morning  coming 
out  of  bed,  and  the  feet  bathed  in 
warm  water  every  night.  Continue 
this  for  six  or  eight  weeks.  Dr. 
llotn,  of  Swinnemunde,  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  with  this  remedy  in  curing 
many  poor  creatures,  both  men  and 
women,  who  wore  killing  them¬ 
selves  by  continual  tippling  and 
drunkenness. 

In  the  city  of  Norwich,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  lines  were  stuck  on  a  show- 
board,  over  the  door  of  No.  1,  Bar- 
rack-street,  in  that  city  : — 

House  painting ;  rags  and  pickings 
bought ; 

Hogs  killed,  and  hornpipe  dancing  taught; 
Small  beer,  and  Godfrey’s  cordial ;  yest 
Sold  here,  and  teeth  with  ease  displaced  ; 
The  itch,  and  something  more  in  fashion, 
Both  cured  without  examination  ; 

Corns  cut ;  kibes  *  cured  ;  shoes  made 
with  list, 

And  leather  breeches  clean’d  and  drest ; 
Bricklaying  jobs,  and  bleeding  done, 

By  Marshall  Purland,  No.  1. 

Foundlings .  —  It  results,  from 
some  tables  just  published,  by  M. 
Benoiston,  in  a  44  Memoire  sur  les 
Enfaus  Trouves,”  that  the  number 
of  foundlings  has  gone  on  increas¬ 
ing  in  every  state  in  Europe,  except 
from  1790  to  1800.  During  that 
interval  the  diminution  amounted 
to  a  third  ;  but  after  that  period, 
and  particularly  since  1815,  the 
number  has  constantly  increased. — 
There  were  51,000  foundlings  in 
France  in  1798,  69,000  in  1809, 
84,500  in  1815,  and  138,500  in 
1822.  According  to  the  44  Annuaire 
du  Bureau  des  Longitudes ,”  there 
were,  in  1823,  932,130  births  in 
the  year,  which  gives  one  child 
abandoned  out  of  every  28.  It  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  information  given  by 
the  government,  that  the  provinces 
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iwar  the  sea,  in  which  fthere  are 
most  populous  cities,  and  which  are 
the  cen (re  of  arts  and  industry,  con¬ 
tain  i  n  g  20, 000,000  i  n  habitants,  hard  - 
ly  give  as  many  foundlings  as  the 
remain  mg  10,000,000  who  occupy  the 
centre  provinces,  from  which  Paris 
and  Lyons  are  subtracted,  as  each 
of  them  supplies  6,000.  —  Paris 
'paper. 

Hydrophobia. — A  correspondent 
informs  us  that  the  late  Lord  Yar¬ 
borough  possessed  a  recipe  for  the 
cure  of  this  malady,  and  that  at  his 
death  he  left  it  to  his  huntsman, 
who  still  continues  on  his  estate 
near  Brigg,  in  Lincolnshire  The 
patient  is  kept  on  a  complete 
starving  plan  during  the  cure. 

Now  we  do  not  believe  that  this 
said  44  cure ”  is  any  cure  at  all. 

Sugar  as  Antidote  to  Poison  from 
Lead.—- The  following  fact  has  been 
stated  by  M.  Reynard  to  the  So¬ 
ciety  des  Sciences  of  Lisle.  During 
the  campaign  of  Russia  several 
loaves  of  sugar  had  been  enclosed 
in  a  chest  containing  some  flasks  of 
extract  of  lead.  One  of  these  flasks 


having  beeir.brokeu,  the  liquid  es¬ 
caped,  and  tlie  sugar  became  im¬ 
pregnated  with  it.  During  the  dis¬ 
tresses  of  the  campaign,  it  was  ne¬ 
cessary  to  have  recourse  to  this 
sugar;  but  far  from  producing  the 
fatal  results  which  were  expected, 
the  sugar  formed  a  salutary  article 
of  nourishment  to  those  who  made 
use  ot  it,  and  gave  them  a  degree  of 
vigour  and  activity  which  was  of  the 
greatest  service  in  enabling  them  to 
support  the  fatigues  of  marching. 
Hence  M.  Reynard  thinks  that 
sugar  might  be  adopted  for  prevent¬ 
ing  the  effects  of  subacetale  of  lead, 
instead  of  sulphates  of  soda,  and  of 
magnesia,  which  are  not  always  at 
hand. 

Croisart  had  so  extensive  and  in¬ 
timate  a  knowledge  of  pathognomic 
signs,  that  he  could  discover  the 
most  hidden  disease  merely  by  look¬ 
ing  at  the  countenance.  One  day 
seeing  the  portrait  of  a  person  of 
whom  he  knew  nothing,  44  That 
man,”  said  he  44  must  have  died  of 
a  disease  of  the  heart.”  This  was 
the  fact.” 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Our  Correspodents  are  informed,  that  from  certain  arrangements  made 
by  the  Editor,  ill  letters  containing  an  address,  shall  be  answered  as  soon 
as  received. 

'■  A  Lady  of  forty-five  must  keep  her  bowels  regular,  and  syringe  the 
ears  morning  and  night  with  warm  water,  after  which  put  a  drop  of  oil  in 
each. 

A.  M.  A.  must  send  an  address ; — so  must  A.  Z. 

A  Constant  Reader  is  informed  that  Dufour’s  book  on  stricture  is 
not  fit  to  be  read  by  any  patient. 

A  remedy  for  cracked  lips  shall  be  given  in  our  next. 

Anne  R.  of  Hereford  should  blister  her  breast  once  every  fortnight 
until  she  finds  relief.  A  cup  of  horehound  tea  taken  in  the  morning, 
fasting  will  serve  her.  She  should  drink  soda  water  and  milk,  equal 
parts,  and  keep  her  bowels  regular  with  rhubarb  and  magnesia. 

J.  M.’s  Old  Woman's  Remedies  shall  be  noticed. 

Mary  Iy - ’s  ;  they  cease  to  flow  in  almost  every  case. 

Ambrembkii.  The  injury  is  most  likely  in  the  cellular  substance 
between  the  ribs.  Let  him  blister  the  part. 

Manus  must  send  an  address. 

-  Mary. — Wo  are  glad  to  find  her  recovering;  repeat  the  medicine. 


Communications  (Post  Paid)  to  be  sent  to  the  Editor,  at  the  Publishers.  Lon¬ 
don  :  Printed  and  published  by  KNIGHT  and  LACEY,  55,  Paternoster- 
Row.  Sold  also  by  John  Sutherland,  Edinburgh :  M.  Ogle,  Glasgow : 
and  T.  Webb,  Dublin. 
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THE  HUMAN  SPECIES. 


In  our  plate  of  this  Number  we  have 
the  varieties  of  the  human  species, — 
the  European,  the  Asiatic,  the  African, 
and  the  American.  Effects  of  climate 
and  manners  upon  mankind  are  here 
presented ;  and  who  can  contemplate 
them  with  the  eye  of  a  physiologest 
without  interest.  The  features,  the  co¬ 
lour  of  the  skin,  the  quality  of  the  hair, 
and  the  temperament  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  are  so  different ;  yet  the  original 
formation,  so  alike,  that  it  gives  a  vast 
field  of  speculation  to  the  physician’s 
Tnmd,  as  regards  the  nature  of  the 
body,  and  the  diseases  to  which  it  is 
liable.  The  importance  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  requires  more  undivided  atten¬ 
tion  than  we  can  at  this  moment 
spare  j  but  we  mean  to  dwell  upon  it 
at  no  distant  period,  with  that  atten¬ 
tion  which  it  deserves. 


LEPROSY. 


This  disease  consists  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  copper-coloured  spots  all  over 
tlie  body,  having  a  scaly  and  glossy 
appearance  of  the  skin,  falli  ng  off  of 
the  hair,  thickening  of  the  lobes  of 
the  ears,  hoarseness  of  the  voice, 
foetid  breath,  and  partial  ulcera¬ 
tions.  The  spots  encrease,  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  face  become  enlarged, 
and  a  general  mass  of  ulceration 
takes  place,  which  sinks  the  un¬ 
happy  patient. 

The  disease  is  sometimes  heredi¬ 
tary,  hut  more  commonly  from  con¬ 
tagion.  There  is  a  predisposition 
to"  it  in  certain  families  beyond 
doubt. 

It  seldom  appears  in  cold  climates 
to  that  extent  as  it  does  in  warm 
ones,  and  it  is  particularly  assiduous 
in  its  attacks  upon  the  negroes. 

It  is  possible  to  remove  The  dis¬ 
ease  in  its  first  stages  ;  but  when  it 
becomes  confirmed,  we  believe  it  is 
impossible  to  cure  it.  Viper  broths 
and  lizard  brolhs  have  been  recom¬ 
mended,  but  Dr.  Thomas  declares 
that  he  has  never  seen  any  benefit 
arising  from  these  remedies  in  the 


West  Indies,  where  he  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  seeing  and  treating 
the  disease.  Arsenic  is  much  used 
in  Asia  for  it,  and  sometimes  em¬ 
ployed  in  Europe.  The  solution  of 
arsenic,  in  the  dose  of  six  drops  a- 
day,  is  tile  proper  mode  of  adminis¬ 
tering  it. 

The  best  mode  of  treating  it  in 
its  commencement,  is  to  observe  a 
rigid  vegetable  diet  ;  no  fish,  animal 
food,  or  butter  should  be  allowed, 
nor  heating  liquors  ;  he  should,  in 
fact,  become  a  vegetable  dieter.  He 
must  keep  the  bowels  regular  by 
rhubarb,  and  occasionally  take  three 
grains  of  antimonial  powder,  with 
two  of  calomel,  in  a  pill  at  night. 
A  pint  of  the  decoction  of  sarsapa¬ 
rilla  daily  should  also  be  drank, 
and.  the  scurfy  spots  touched  twice 
a-day  with  diluted  citron  ointment. 
Spruce  beer  also  is  good  in  this 
disease.  We  would  recommend  a 
trial  of  the  tar  ointment ;  by  anoint¬ 
ing  the  whole  body;  it  might  do 
good,  and  is  worthy  of  trial. 

We  will  give  some  further  ob¬ 
servations  upon  leprosy  next  week. 


TINEA  CAPITIS  ;  OR,  SCALD- 
HEAD. 

One  of  the 'most  disagreeable  dis¬ 
eases  in  the  world,  and  extremely 
prevalent  amongst  the  poor ;  inat¬ 
tention  to  cleanliness  is  generally 
tlie  cause.  We  have  at  this  moment 
a  case  of  the  most  virulent  nature, 
and  it  is  fast  yielding  to  the  use  of 
the  tar  ointment. 

We  have  spoken  of  tills  disease, in 
a  former  Number  ;  however,  we  re¬ 
peat  our  advice  in  favour  of  the 
above-mentioned  ointment.  First 
shave  the  head,  and  then  apply  if. 
This  disease  is  by  many  supposed 
incurable;  but  this  is  wrong.  Try 
the  remedy. 


LOOK  AT  YOUR  TONGUE. 

This  is  a  good  maxim.  Examine 
your  tongue  eveiy  morning,  and  if 
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,t  be  either  while  or  furry,  your  di- 
i i/es live  organs  are  not  in  a  good 
Mate,;  you  have  either  indulged  too 
ranch  the  day  before  in  eating  or 
drinking  ;  or  both,  or  else  you  have 
-oeen  uneasy  in  your  mind,  or  in¬ 
dulged  in  certain  excesses.  First 
then  brush  your  mouth  well,  and 
then  take  a  dose  of  Seidlitz  powders, 
to  make  which,  for  half  price,  is  a 
recipe  in  one  of  our  former  Num¬ 
bers,  or  else  a  dose  of  rhubarb  and 
magnesia.  Take  a  cup  of  tea  and 
any  thing  else  that  is  going ;  then 
walk  out,  and  about  eleven  or 
twelve  take  a  glass  of  soda-water, 
with  a  little  wine  mixed  with  it. 
You  need  not  take  the  physic  every 
day,  but  observe  to  have  at  least  one 
motion  daily. 


POISONING  FROM  TOBACCO. 


Mary  T  urner,  a  child  of  six  years 
of  age,  living  at  Stratford,  on  last 
Thursday,  swallowed  a  portion  of 
half-smoked  tobacco,  which  she 
took  out  "of  her  mother’s  pipe, 
and  in  the  evening  was  seized  with 
violent  retching,  which  continued 
until  next  day,  when  she  died. 
This  was  from  the  poisonous  oil 
contained  in  the  tobacco,  and  which 
exude  in  smoking 


APHORISMS  OF  HIPPOCRATES. 

(Continued  from  page  152  ) 

OF  MEAT  NATURAL,  PRETERNA¬ 
TURAL,  AND  FEVERS. 

II ip.  If  in  a  fever  the  lips,  eye¬ 
brows,  eyes,  or  nose  be  turned  aside ; 
the  sick  see  not,  hear  not ;  which¬ 
soever  of  these  happen,  the  body 
being  weak,  death  is  at  hand. 

Coox.  For  those  denote  a  very 
great  debility  of  the  sensible  virtue, 
and  very  great  exolution  of  the 
spirits. 

Hip.  In  fevers,  a  vehement  heat 
about  the  stomach,  and  gnawing 
about  the  heart  is  bad. 

Cook.  In  continual  fevers,  it  is  a 
sign  the  sharpest  bilious  matter 
flows  to  the  stomach  ;  which  being 
a  principal  part,  it  is  ill. 

5  Hip.  •  In  continual  fevers,  to  be 


afraid  in  sleep,  or  to  have  convul¬ 
sions,  is  ill. 

Cook.  In  suqh  fevers,  it  is  from 
ill  vapours  to  the  brain  which  af¬ 
fect  it. 

Hip.  Tn  acute  fevers,  convulsions 
and  strong  pains  about  the  bowels 
are  bad. 

Cook.  It  is  before  noted,  that  a 
convulsion  in  acute  fevers  is  bad  ; 
but  if  strong  pains  of  the  bowels  do 
accompany,  it  is  doubtless  more 
dangerous,  because  they  are  caused 
either  by  great  inflammation,  or  by 
a  hot  and  dry  distemper  procured 
by  a  burning  fever,  which  must  be 
great  to  procure  such  pains  ;  and  so 
it  threatens  death. 

Hip.  Those  who  have  long  dry 
coughs  in  burning  fevers,  are  wont 
not  to  be  very  thirsty. 

Cook.  The  cough  must  not  be 
from  crasse  or  mal  ign  distillation,  but 
trem  a  distillation  thin  and  gentle; 
or  from  a  cold  distemper  of  the 
parts  of  respiration ;  for  these  humect. 

Hip,  They  have  a  vehement  fe¬ 
ver  who  nave  a  tough  and  clammy 
moisture  about  the  teeth. 

Cook.  In  continual ;  for  those 
clammy  moistures  cannot  grow 
there  without  excessive  heat,  which 
dries  up  the  pituitous  humours. 

Hip.  A  post  ernes  in  fevers  which 
are  not  dissolved  in  the  first  crisis, 
signify  the  length  of  the  disease. 

Cook.  Because  they  shew  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  noxious  humours,  which 
nature  could  not  expel  at  one  crisis. 

HlP.  In  fevers,  breathing  not 
keeping  due  course,  signifies  convul¬ 
sions. 

Cook.  It  is  breath  interrupted, 
breaking  oif  abruptly  in  the  middle 
of  respiration,  and  it  happens  as 
well  in  inspiration  as  in  expiration, 
but  more  seldom  ;  it  happens  oft  in 
crying  children ;  by  this  the  muscles 
and  nerves  are  prepared  for  con¬ 
vulsion. 

Hip.  Cold  shakings  and  shiver- 
ings  for  most  do  begin  in  women, 
from  the  loins  through  the  back  to 
the  head  ;  but  in  men  they  rather 
begin  in  the  back  part  of  the  body 
than  in  the  fore  part,  as  from  the 
hinder  part  of  the  thigh  and  elbow ; 
the  rarity  and  thinness  of  the  skin 
is  a  token  thereof,  which  thing  the 
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hair  (here  growing  does  declare  and 
manifest. 

Cook.  For  that  part  which  is 
hairy  is  also  hot,  and  its  rarity  is 
fro'm  heat,  and  the  thicker  the  skin 
is,  the  less  hair  grows  upon  it. 

Hip.  Sighing  and  mourning  in 
an  acute  disease  joined  with  a  fever, 
is  ill. 

Cook.  This  is  the  calling  back 
the  breath  inwardly  from  the 
strength  broken,  and  dryness  of  the 
wind-pipe,  and  convulsion  of  the 
muscles  of  the  breast,  and  tills  from 
crying,  which  is  ill.  \ 


OF  THE  HEAD,  AND  PAINS 
THEREOF. 


Hip.  Great  swelling  veins  in  the 
legs,  called  varices ,  are  not  incident 
to  them  who  lose  their  hair;  and  if 
those  happen  to  have  varices  whose 
hair  doth  fall,  their  hair  will  grow 
again. 

Cook.  Therefore  purge  the  body, 
if  the  hair  fall  from  that  stinking 
matter  which  is  drawn  to  the  head. 

Hip.  Eunuchs  are  neither  troubled 
with  gout  nor  baldness. 

Cook.  For  it  renders  the  body 
more  cold,  and  being  free  from 
venery,  therefore  not  gouty ;  be¬ 
sides,  in  Hippocrates’  time  they 
used  good  diet,  and  lived  tem¬ 
perately. 

Ed,  Hippocrates  and  Cook  are, 
in  their  remarks,  more  consistent 
than  heretofore. 


AIR. 


Many  invalids  are  hurried  into  their 
grave,  by  the  indiscreet  kindness  of 
their  friends  forcing  them  from  the 
comforts  of  home,  for  the  sake  of  air 
more  abounding  with  oxygen,  i.  e. 
the  vivifying  part  of  the  atmosphere: 
that  great  benefit  is  received  from 
what  is  called  change  of  air,  is  true 
enough  ;  but  it  is  seldom  considered, 
that  there  is  also  a  change  in  most  of 
the  other  circumstances  of  the  patient 
— many,  of  infinitely  more  impor¬ 


tance,  than  that  which  derives  all  tin 
credit  of  the  core. 

For  instance,  it  a  person  living  in  ; 
confined  part  of  the  city,  neglecting 
exercise,  harassed  all  day  'by  th< 
anxieties  of  business,  and  sitting  iq 
late  at  night,  &c.  be  removed  to  th< 
tranquility  of  rural  scenes,  which  in 
vite  him  to  be  almost  constantly  tak 
ing  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  re 
tiring  to  lest  at  an  early  hour;  anc 
thus,  instead  of  being  surrounded 
irritations  unfavourable  to  health 
enjoying  all  the  “jucunda  oblivii 
vitae”  which  are  favourable  to  it,  sucl 
a  change  will  sometimes  do  wonders 
and  sufficiently  account,  forthemira 
culous  cures  attributed  to  change  o 
air.  6 

Chemical  philosophers  assert  in 
deed,  that  a  gallon  of  the  unsavoun 
gas  from  Garlick  Kill,  gives  as  high  i 
proportion  of  oxygen,  as  the&Jik< 
quantity  of  the  ethereal  element  o 
Piimrose  Hill  :  this  seems  incredible 
and  must  arise  either  from  the  imper¬ 
fection  of  tiie  Eudiometer  giving  er 
roneous  results,  or  from  the  air  being 
impregnated  with  matter  unfriendly 
to  health,  which  the  instruments  em¬ 
ployed  to  analyze  it,  have  not  thd 
power  of  denoting:  let  any  one 
thiead  the  mazes  of  a  crowded  city 
and  walk  for  the  same  space  of  time 
in  a  pleasant  country  ;  the  anima 
spirits  will  soon  testify,  which  is  the 
most  exhilarating. 

However,  people  certainly  do  live 
long,  and  enjoy  health,  in  situations 
apparently  very  unfavourable  to  ani¬ 
mal  life. 

Oui  Omniscient  Creator  has  given 
to  our  lungs,  the  same  faculty  of  ex¬ 
tracting  nutriment  from  various  kinds 
of  air,  as  the  stomach  has  from  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  of  aliment :  the  poor  man 
who  feeds  on  the  coarsest  food,  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  it  in  as  sound  health,  as  the 
rich  man  who  fares  sumptuously  every 
day. 

Well  then,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
to  change  the  atmosphere  we  have 
been  long  accustomed  to,  is  as  unad- 
visable  as  a  change  in  the  food  we 
have  been  used  to,  unless  other  cir¬ 
cumstances  make  it  so,  than  the  mere 
change  pf  place. 

The  opulent  invalid  who  has  been 
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>ng  indulged  with  a  home  arranged 
)  To  his  humour,  must  beware  (es¬ 
pecially  during  any  exacerbation  of 
is  infirmity)  of  leaving  it,  it  would 
e  almost  as  desperate  a  procedure  as 
a  eject  an  oyster  fiom  his  shells. 

UINNAMON— ITS  PROPERTIES, 
&c. 


'here  are  several  varieties  of  the 
innamon  tree  known  at  Ceylon, 
ieba  enumerates  ten,  but  the  four  fol- 
owing  only  are  said  to  be  barked  : 

.  Honey,  or  sharp  sweet  cinnamon. 
Rase  Curundu,  in  the  language  of 
he  natives),  which  is  the  finest  sort; 

>.  Snake  cinnamon,  (Nai  Curundu), 
imilar  to  the  first;  3.  Camphorated 
'innamon,  ( Capura  Curundu),  so 
named  from  its  having  the  odour  of 
:amphor,  and  the  root  yielding  cam¬ 
phor  by  distillation  ;  and  4.  Bitter  as¬ 
tringent  cinnamon,  (Cahatte  Curun¬ 
du),  which  has  smaller  leaves  than  the 
former  varieties.  The  trees  that  grow 
in  the  valleys  in  a  white  sandy  soil  are 
fit  to  be  barked  when  four  or  five 
years  old,  but  those  in  a  wet  soil,  or 
in  shady  places,  require  to  be  seven 
or  eight  years  of  age.  The  bark  is  good 
for  nothing  if  the  tree  be  older  than 
eighteen  years.  The  tree  was  formerly 
propagated  by  a  species  of  pigeon,  that 
ate  the  fruit,  and  voided  the  seed  ;  but 
since  Falck,  one  of  the  Dutch  gover¬ 
nors,  about  the  middle  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century,  raised  it  from  berries 
sown  in  his  garden,  it  has  been  regu¬ 
larly  cultivated. 

The  barking,  particularly  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  Negombo  and  Matura,  com¬ 
mences  early  in  May,  and  continues 
until  late  in  October.  The  chaliahs , 
or  people  who  perform  it,  are  under 
native  officers  called  cinnamon  moode- 
liars,  who  are  answerable  for  the  quan¬ 
tity  barked.  Branches  of  three  years 
old  are  selected,  and  lopped  off  with 
a  pruning  knife,  or  bill  hook  called  a 
ketta.  To  remove  the  bark,  a  longi¬ 
tudinal  incision  is  made  through  it  on 
both  sides  the  shoot,  so  that  it  can  be 
gradually  loosened,  and  taken  off  en¬ 
tire,  forming  hollow  cylinders.  I  he 
bark  in  this  state  tied  up  into  bundles, 
is  allowed  to  remain  for  twenty-four 
hours,  by  which  a  fermentation  is  pro¬ 


duced  that  facilitates  the  separation  of 
the  epidermis,  which  with  the  green 
pulpy  matter  under  it  is  carefully 
scraped  otF.  The  bark  now  soon 
dries,  contracts,  and  'assumes  the 
quilled  form,  after  which  the  smaller 
pieces  are  put  within  the  larger.  The 
cinnamon,  when  dry,  is  tied  up  in 
bundles  of  301bs.  weight,  and  carried 
to  the  government  store- house,  where 
the  quality  is  determined  by  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  bundles.  It  was  formerly 
chewed,  and  the  surgeons  who  used  to 
be  thus  employed,  had  their  mouths 
so  excoriated,  as  to  be  unable  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  process  longer  than  two 
days  together:  but  tasting  is  now  sel¬ 
dom  had  recourse  to. 

Cinnamon  is  brought  home  in  bags 
or  bales,  weighing  92  lbs.  each:  and 
in  stowing  ,it  black  pepper  is  mixed 
with  the  bales  to  preserve  the  cinna¬ 
mon.  According  to  Mr.  Marshall’s 
account,  the  annual  quantity  of  cin¬ 
namon  sold  at  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany’s  sales,  taken  on  an  average  of 
the  last  eight  years,  up  to  1810,  is 
318,258  lbs.;  at  an  average  price  of 
six  shillings  per  pound.  But  much 
cinnamon,  of  an  inferior  kind,  reaches 
Europe  through  private  merchants, 
particularly  from  China. 

The  oil  of  cinnamon  is  prepared 
by  macerating  the  bark  in  sea-water 
for  two  days,  then  distilling  with  a 
slow  fire,  and  separating  the  oil  from 
the  water  with  which  it  comes  over. 
It  is  generally  adulterated  with  alco¬ 
hol  or  expressed  oil.  Eleven  pounds 
of  cinnamon  are  required  to  procure 
one  ounce  of  the  oil.  Cinnamon  is 
sometimes  intermixed  with  cinnamon 
from  which  the  oil  has  been  draw  n, 
and  with  cassia.  The  former  is  de¬ 
tected  by  the  weakness  of  its  odour 
and  taste  ;  and  the  latter  by  its  thick¬ 
ness,  smooth  lracture,  and  remaikably 
slimy  taste. 

Cinnamon  has  a  very  pleasant, 
fragrant  odour,  and  a  pungent, 
aromatic,  sweetish  taste ;  but  w  hen 
it  is  very  hot,  without  sweetness, 
and  leaves  a  mawkish  taste  in  the 
mouth,  it  is  of  an  inferior  quality. 
The  best  is  rather  pliable,  but  bieaks 
in  splinters;  is  as  thin  as  paper,  and 
of  a  light  yellowish  colour :  thickness, 
and  a  dark  or  brown  colour,  are  marks 
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of  inferiority.  What  is  called  Chi¬ 
nese  cinnamon  is  darker  coloured, 
rougher,  denser,  and  breaks  shorter. 
The  taste  is  harsher,  more  pungent 
and  ligneous,  without  the  sweetness 
of  the  Ceylon  cinnamon.  These 
qualities  depend  on  the  essential  oil , 
which  may  be  separated  by  macerat¬ 
ing  the  bark  in  alcohol,  and  distilling 
the  tincture ;  in  which  process  the  oil 
does  not  rise  with  the  spirit,  but  re¬ 
mains  in  the  retort.  From  sixteen 
scruples  of  the  bark  Neumann  ob¬ 
tained  only  two  scruples  and  a  half  of 
oil.  It  has  a  pale  gold  colour,  is 
heavier  than  water,  perfectly  soluble 
in  alcohol,  and  has  the  odour  and 
taste  of  cinnamon,  concentrated.  But 
both  a  heavy  and  a  light  oil  is  ob¬ 
tained  from  cinnamon,  80  lbs.  yield¬ 
ing  about  five  ounces  of  the  former, 
and  two  of  the  latter. 

Cinnamon  bark  is  astringent,  cordial 
and  tonic.  Hence  it  is  found  to  be  effica¬ 
cious  in  alvine  fluxes,  proceeding  from 
a  weakened  and  languid  state  of  the 
intestines,  dyspepsia,  and  chronic  ner¬ 
vous  debility  ;  and,  when  given  in  the 
form  of  watery  infusion,  it  removes 
tiausea,  and  checks  vomiting.  But 
the  principal  use  of  cinnamon  is  to 
cover  the  nauseous  state  of  other 
remedies.  The  oil  is  a  powerful  stimu¬ 
lant  and  stomachic  ;  and  is  used  as 
Such  in  cramps  of  the  stomach,  flatu- 
Ientcholic,  hiccough,  and  nervous  lan¬ 
guors.  It  is  sometimes  inserted  in¬ 
to  the  hollow  of  a  decayed  tooth  to 
allay  the  pain  of  tooth-ache. 

The  dose  of  the  bark  in  powder  is 
from  ten  grains  to  a  drachm ;  that  of  the 
oil  from  one  to  three  drops  on  a  lump 
of  sugar. 

\f  _ _ 


PUDDING  AND  POTATOE 
SCHOOLS. 


We  have  no  important  task  before 
us  in  the  consideration  of  cheap 
schools.  A  system  of  humbugging 
has  crept  into  society  on  this  point, 
that  deserves  well  the  lash  of  pub¬ 
lic  censure,  and  we  will  not  spare 
it  when  we  can  use  it. 

In  Yorkshire,  a  child  can  be  what 
they  call  “  educated u  clothed ,” 
and  u  hoarded for  £18  per  annum. 
Now  let  us  take  this  specious  pro¬ 


mise  to  pieces.  How  much  shalll 
we  say  for 

Schooling  ? — one  guinea  a 

quarter  -  -  -440 

Clothes — one  suit  a  year  2  0  0 

6  4  0 

Leaving  for  living  -  11  16  0 

That  is,  about  five  shillings  per) 
week ! ! 

Good  God !  how  can  a  boy  be 
fed  for  jive  shillings  a-week,  and: 
Leave  a  profit? 

This  accounts  for  the  skinny, 
squabby,  bloated,  and  pot-bellied 
boys  we  annually  see  arriving  from 
Yorkshire.  Puddings,  potatoes,  andi 
broth,  allow  a  profit  even  out  of 
five  shillings  per  week,  for  econoA 
mical  school  masters.  Do  our  read¬ 
ers  recollect  the  case  of  a  boy  with 
ophthalmia,  which  was  brought  be¬ 
fore  the  courts  of  law  some  time 
since  ?  This  was  a  Yorkshire  case. 
W e  take  it  on  the  broad  principle 
that  eighteen  guineas  per  annum 
will  not  enable  a  schoolmaster  to 
do  justice  to  a  pupil. 

A  hint  or  two  on  the  subject  will 
oblige  us  as  well  as  the  public. 

CORRESPONDENT’S  LETTER. 


CASE  OF  INDIGESTION. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical 
Adviser, 

Sir, 

In  your  very  excellent,  and  useful 
publication,  which  I  have  taken  in 
ever  since  its  first  number  made 
its  appearance ;  I  have  seen  an  ar¬ 
ticle  “  on  Cough  preceding  Con¬ 
sumptions,”  (it  was  in  last  week’s 
number,)  which  has  really  alarmed 
me.  I  have  been  subject  to  a  pecu¬ 
liar  sort  of  cough  for  upwards  of 
three  years,  which  is  as  troublesome 
to  me,  as  disagreeable  to  those  In 
whose  company  I  find  myself ;  be¬ 
cause  every  four  or  five  seconds  I 
am  obliged  to  cough.  It  consists 
in  a  single  exertion  of  the  throat, 
to  discharge  a  something  which 
seems  to  have  taken  its  station 
there ;  but  notwithstanding  the 
most  violent  exertion  no  phlegm  is 
produced,  or  if  any,  it  consists  in  a 
cloudy,  lead-coloured,  very  sub- 
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latantial  phlegm,  about  til?  quantify 
K»f  this  mark  O.  and  interspersed 
with  black  veins.  As  I  feel  tins 
obstruct  ion,  or  stimulus  uninter¬ 
ruptedly  in  my  throat,  I  am  obliged 
fo  cough,  or  rather  to  make  an  ex¬ 
ert  Ion  .similar  to  that  which  I  would 
make,  had  I  a  fishbone  sticking  in 
my  throat.  After  having  continued 
to  do  so  for  half  an  hour,  I  feel 
my  lungs  or  breast,  as  it  filled  with 
air.  I  can  scarcely  breathe,  and 
not  heave  a  sigh,  though  I  feel  a 
great  and  in  fact,  the  only  relief  In 
this.  All  the  other  symptoms  at¬ 
tending  the  cough  mentioned  in 
you r  paper,  have  been  regularly  my 
companions  during  these  ^  three 
years;  my  countenance  which  was 
before  not  very  florid,  but  of  a 
healthy  appearance,  is  now  become 
pale  ;  my  eyes  are  hollow,  dim, 
and  the  eyelids  heavy  and  swollen. 
My  voice  which  was  formerly  con¬ 
sidered  very  good  for  an  amateur,  is 
now  dying  away  ;  and  a  sort  of  me¬ 
lancholy  iias  made  itself  master  of 
my  mind.  I  am  twenty-eight  years 
old,  my  occupation  is  literary  ;  I 
am  one  day  with  another,  engaged 
in  writing  eight  hours  ol  the  day, 
and  the  rest  of  the  day,^  cither 
reading  or  arranging  my  thoughts 
for  my  writings  of  the  following 
day.  I  sit  sometimes  up  till  one  or 
two  o’clock  in  the  morning  wri¬ 
ting  ;  but  then  after  having  retired 
to  rest,  I  am  far  from  finding  it. 
The  dreadful  cough  attacks  me, 
breathing  becomes  almost  impos¬ 
sible,  and  I  think  every  moment  to 
be  suffocated  for  want  ot  aii.  II 
slumber  sinks  upon  my  eye.uls  it 
brings  with  it  the  most  fright  tut 
images  of  the  imagination,  I  start 
from  my  slumber  with  wildness, 
whilst  my  head  is  giddy,  and  I  am 
neither  awake  nor  asleep,  and 
shudder  to  close,  my  eyes  again. 
In  Hi  is  state,  L  remain  sometimes 
till  five  oiysix  in  the  morning,  when 
I  fall  asleep  for  an  hour  or  two,  and 
then  rise  again  to  resume  my  occu¬ 
pations.  The  following  day  I  feel 
an  intolerable  heaviness  in  my 
frame,  all  my  limbs  tremble,  1  can¬ 
not  fetch  breath,  and  am  a  pie)  to 
melancholy,  and  deep  mental  de¬ 
pression.  These  are  not  the  only 
complaints  to  which  I  am  subject  , 
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I  shall  take  the*  liberty  to  make  you 
acquainted  with  another,  on  some 
future  occasion. 

Can  you  afford  me  some  relief,  1 
shall  be  eternally  thankful  to  you, 
and  you  will  have  conferred  another 
of  the  many  kindnesses,  and  more 
than  kindness,  for  which  the  public  is 
already  under  obligations  to  you.  Not 
being  possessed  of  any  medical  or 
anatomical  knowledge,  and  being  a 
foreigner  besides,  I  fear  I  have  not  ex¬ 
plained  myfelf  with  sufficient  perspi¬ 
cuity.  and  therefore  subjoin  my  ad¬ 
dress,  in  case  you  should  feel  inclined 
to  favour  me  with  a  reply  either 
through  the  medium  of  your  paper, 
or  directly  to  myself.  1  am  with 
the  greatest  regard  for  your  talents  as 
a  physician,  and  your  philanthropy 
as  a  man, — Sir, 

Your  obedient,  humble  servant, 

A.  C.  W. 

I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  I  am  in  the 
habit  of  smoking  and  taking  snuff, 
I  think  the  latter  influences  in  stimu¬ 
lating  my  throat,  which  I  have  ob¬ 
served  by  leaving  off  taking  snuff 
for  a  few  days,  when  the  obstruction 
was  not  so  very  troublesome,  though 
the  cough  no  less.  1  have  only  been 
in  the  habit  of  taking  snuff  these  last 
twelve  months,  and  during  that  time 
I  left  off  fur  several  months. 


editor’s  REMARKS. 

In  the  above  case,  indigestion  is 
the  proximate  cause,  and  sedentary 
habits  with  over-action  of  the  mind, 
the  remote. cause.  We  insert  it  be¬ 
cause  we  are  ccmvinced  that  there  is 
not  a  more  common  species  of  afflic¬ 
tion  than  this  in  London.  Debility 
is  the  first  consequence,  and  from  this 
the  system  becomes  more  liable  than 
before  to  particular  affections;  in  this 
case  an  irritation  of  the  internal  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  trachea,  or  windpipe,  is 
evident. — We  would  recommend  the 
writer  to  go  more  into  amu  ement,  to 
take  a  littie  wine  d  uly,  and  to  take 
every  morning,  a  table-spoon tnl  ot  the 
decoction  of  bark,  acidulated  with 
sulphuric  acid  ;  also  a  glass  of  soda- 
water  and  milk,  in  the  middle  of  the 
day— attending  to  the  bowels  by  eight 
or  '  ten  grains  of  rhubarb,  every  day 
or  two,  and  the  shower  bath  in  the 
morning. 
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'  ANNALS  OF  QUACKERY, 


Our  “  Annals”  would  indeed  be  re¬ 
miss  if  we  did  not  register  the  follow¬ 
ing  curious  trial.  It  proves  what  sort 
of  fellows  those  are  who  hold  their 
qualifications  merely  from  the  tolera¬ 
tion  which  the  apothecaries  act  affords. 
Such  is  Mr.  Zebedee  Dunkin ,  the 
fellow  we  shewed  no  last  week. 

A. 

MEDICAL  PRACTICE  I 


STAFFORDSHIRE  ASSIZE. 
Apothecaries'  Company  v.  fCarbur- 
ton. 


At  these  assizes  the  following  curious 
case  came  on ;  and  we  cannot  resist 
the  inclination  of  extracting  a  portion 
of  it  for  our  columns,  as  it  affords  one 
of  the  most  ludicrous  specimens  of 
quack  practice  extant.  We  copy  it 
from  the  “  Staffordshire  Advertiser.” 

Mr.  Dauncey,  in  stating  the  case  on 
the  part  of  the  plaintiffs,  obseived,  that 
they  were  performing  an  unpleasant 
duty  in  bringing  this  action,  but  it 
was  a  duty  they  were  bound  to  per¬ 
form  ;  it  was  necessary  that  they 
should  not  permit  persons  of  the  de¬ 
scription  of  the  defendant  to  administer 
to  the  lower  and  most  ignorant  class 
of  people  what  they  called  relief.  This 
defendant  was  the  son  of  a  man  who, 
in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  had  been 
a  gardener,  but  had  since  set  up  in 
the  dignified  and  honourable  profes¬ 
sion  of  a  cow-leech.  The  defendant 
continued  as  part  of  his  father’s  family 
until  after  the  year  1815,  in  which 
year  an  act  was  passed,  intitled,  “  An 
Act  for  the  better  regulating  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  Apothecaries,”  which  began 
with  reciting  the  charter  granted  by 
King  James  the  First  to  the  company 
of  apothecaries,  and  which  charter 
had  been  confirmed  by  an  act  of  the 
15th  of  the  same  king  (James).  And 
by  the  14th  section  of  an  act  passed  in 
1815,  it  was  declared,  that  from  and 


after  the  first  d  .y  of  August,  1815,  it 
should  not.  be  lawful  for  any  person 
(except  persons  already  in  practice  as 
such)  to  practice  as  an  apothecary  in 
any  part  of  England  and  Wales,  unless 
he  or  they  should  have  been  examin¬ 
ed  by  the  Court  of  Examiners  in  the 
act  mentioned,  and  to  have  received 
the  certificate  directed  by  that  act. 
He  (Mr.  Dauncey)  believed  the  de¬ 
fendant  in  this  cause  had  never  been 
examined  by  that  Court,  nor  did  he 
at  all  expect  such  a  defence  would  be 
set  up.  The  result  therefore  would 
be,  that  if  the  defendant  justified  his 
practising  at  all,  he  must  do  it  under 
the  words  except  persons  already 
practising  as  such.  The  question 
then  would  be,  whether  the  defendant 
was  or  was  not  in  practice  as  an  apo¬ 
thecary  before  the  first  day  of  August, 
1815;  and  here  he  must  observe,  it 
was  quite  clear  that  the  act  in  that  ex¬ 
ception  contemplated  persons  only 
who  were  actually  and  bona  fide  act¬ 
ing  as  apothecaries  before  that  pe¬ 
riod,  and  not  such  as  practised  as 
assistants  to  apothecaries;  much  less 
the  case  of  the  defendant,  who  before 
that  time  had  merely  acted  as  an  as¬ 
sistant  to  his  father,  who  Was  a  cow- 
leech.  This  action  was,  to  the  Com¬ 
pany  for  whom  he  appeared,  a  most 
unpleasant  duty,  but  it  was  a  duty 
they  considered  themselves  bound  to 
perform.  They  were  now  to  prove 
that  the  defendant  had  acted  as  an 
apothecary  since  August,  1815;  and 
to  shew  how  many  instances  there 
were  of  his  so  acting,  that  it  might  be 
ascertained  to  how  many  penalties  the 
defendant  was  liable: — the  charge 
against  him  was,  that  he  had  since 
August,  1815, acted  as  an  apothecary: 
and  Mr.  Dauncey  said  he  should  call 
witnesses  to  prove  his  having  so  act¬ 
ed,  for  each  of  which  acts  he  was 
liable  to  a  penalty  of  T20.  From 
1811  to  1815,  the  father  was  acting  as 
a  cow-leech,  partly  at  Macclesfield 
and  partly  at  Newcastle  :  at  the  end 
of  1815,  the  family  of  the  father  fol¬ 
lowed  him  to  Newcastle,  and  the  de¬ 
fendant  continued  part  of  that  family 
until  1817,  when  he  went  to  Betley, 
and  had  since  acted  as  an  apothecary. 
The  question  for  the  jury  to  decide 
would  be,  What  was  practising  ns  an 
apothecary  so  as  come  within  the 
meaning  of  the  exception-— “  except 
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per  ons  already  practising  as  such?” 
and  for  the  defendant  to  do  this,  he 
must  prove  he  was  acting  as  an  apo¬ 
thecary,  and  not  as  an  assistant  to  a 
cow-leech 

Mr.  Jervis. — I  see  there  are  two 
counts  on  eacli  case,  and  the  whole 
penalties  sought  to  be  recovered  go  to 
£700.  We  rest  our  defence  on  the 
exception,  and  will  admit  the  first 
count-— that  the  defendant  has  acted 
as  an  apothecary  since  1815.  This,  I 
presume,  is  all  you  wish. 

Mr.  Dauncey. — This  is  not  a  vin¬ 
dictive  action,  we  shall  be  satisfied 
with  one  penalty  ;  we  only  wish  to 
shew  that  persons  of  this  description 
will  not  be  permitted  to  practise. 

Several  witnesses  were  here  called  to 
prove  the  practice  of  the  defindent. 

Mr.  Jervis,  for  the  defendant,  com¬ 
menced  by  observing  on  a  joke  made 
by  Mr.  Campbell,  relative  to  Warbur- 
ton,  sen.  judging  of  complaints  by 
water,  and  said  it  was  singular  that 
the  plaintiffs  had  thought  it  necessary, 
in  the  county  of  Stafford,  to  have  a 
special  jury  to  decide  whether  this  de¬ 
fendant  had  practised  as  an  apothe¬ 
cary  prior  to  the  1st  of  August,  1815; 
and  (addressing  himself  to  the  tales) 
said,  “  If  you,  gentlemen  of  the  com¬ 
mon  jury,  should  find  yourselves  in¬ 
capable  of  deciding  such  a  question, 
you  will  in  this  case  have  the  aid  of 
special  jurymen.”  He  had  admitted 
(to  save  the  valuable  time  of  the 
Court)  that  tie,  defendant,  had  prac¬ 
tised  as  an  apothecary  since  the  time 
mentioned  by  the  act.  The  plaintiffs 
had  expressed  their  wish  not  to  ask 
for  large  penalties.  The  whole  num¬ 
ber  of  penalties  sued  for  amounted  to 
thirty-five  of  £20.  each,  making  an 
aggregate  of  £100.  The  first  penalty 
sued  for  was  for  administering  medi¬ 
cines  to  one  Owen  Bcnyon.  This 
fact  he  (Mr.  Jervis)  had  admitted,  but 
he  should  rest  his  defence  on  the  ex¬ 
ception,  as  had  been  suggested  by 
his  learned  friend.  They  had  heard 
of  the  defendant’s  father  and  his  prac¬ 
tice;  if  lie  was  not  entitled  to  act  as 
an  apothecary,  the  plaintiff's  might 
have  brought  an  action  against  him  in 
this  case.  The  jury  were  to  look  at 
the  defendant,  and  what  he  had  done, 
and  not  what  his  father  had  done.  Mr. 
Dauncey  had  stated  that  the  father 
was  formerly  a  gardener,  but  there  had 
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been  no  proof  of  this.  There  was  proof 
that  at  St  ck port,  previous  to  1811. 
he  had  practised  as  a  grub-doctor,  as 
he  was  called;  from  1811  up  to  1815, 
lie  had  practised  latterly  and  exten¬ 
sively  as  an  apothecary  at  Maccles¬ 
field;  it  was  m  evidence  that  drugs 
amounting  in  price  to  £300  had  been 
purchased  by  him  in  those  three  years 
from  one  druggist,  besides  what  he  had 
bought  of  others ;  for  such  a  sum 
large  quantities  of  drugs  would  be  ob¬ 
tained.  This  action  was  brought  in 
the  name  of  the  Apothecaries’  Com¬ 
pany,  but  it  was  not  leally  their  ac¬ 
tion;  he  would  repeat  that  it  was  ihe 
action  oft  he  apothecaries  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  who  jealous  of,  and  hurt 
by,  the  professional  success  of  the  de¬ 
fendant,  wished  to  put  an  end  to  his 
practice  by  this  action.  He  thought 
he  might  venture  to  predict  that  they 
would  find  tlumselves  mistaken,  and 
that  the  best  advertisement  for  the 
defendant,  and  which  would  add  to 
the  practice  he  had  already  obtained, 
would  be  a  trial  of  this  cause.  Mr. 
Jervis  said  he  wished  he  could  bring 
the  defendant  himself  before  them, 
but  they  would  recollect  it  was  the 
abilities  and  practice  of  the  young 
man,  and  not  of  his  father,  upon  which 
they  were  called  to  decide.  As  to  the 
joke,  or  rather  attempt  to  joke,  made 
by  his  learned  friend  (Mr.  Campbell) 
on  the  father  judging  of  diseases  from 
the  water  of  his  patients,  he  would 
tell  them  that  a  very  great  man  had 
made  a  large  fortune  from  his  success 
in  that  practice,  and  who  alvays 
judged  in  that  way ;  he  meant  Dr. 
Meyersbach. 

The  Judge  here  interrupted  the 
learned  counsel,  and  desired  he  would 
not  quote  as  an  authority  the  mo^t 
arrant  quack  that  ever  infested  this  or 
any  country,  who  came  over  from 
Germany  with  a  nostrum  which  ho 
pretended  would  cure  the  tooth-ache, 
and  which  he  for  some  time  offered 
for  one  shilling,  until  some  one  said 
to  him,  if  you  continue  to  sell  at  a 
shilling,  you  will  do  no  good  ;  ask 
half  a  guinea,  and  people  will  believe 
that  it  maybe  efficacious.  He  did  so, 
found  it  answer  his  purpose,  and  then, 
without  knowledge  enough  to  enable 
him  to  feel  a  pulse,  he  set  up  as  a 
physician,  and  pretended  to  judge  of 
the  complaints  of  those  who  were  fools 
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enough  to  apply  to  him,  by  a  sight  of 
their  water.  On  this  subject  there 
was  a  curious  anecdote,  which  at  some 
time  he  might  relate  to  them  (the 
counsel.) 

The  first  witness  called  for  the 
defence  was 

Mr.  Arnold  Warburton,  the  fa¬ 
ther  of  the  defendant. — He  has  fol¬ 
lowed  the  practice  of  medicine 
about  fifteen  years,  first  at  Dunham, 
since  at  Stockport,  afterwards  at 
Macclesfield ;  went  to  the  latter 
place  in  August,  1811,  took  his  son 
John  to  assist  him  in  his  business  ; 
should  have  put  him  to  a  manufac¬ 
turer,  but  his  son  did  not  like  the 
business.  When  he  first  went  to 
Macclesfield,  he  took  a  house  in 
Barn-street,  from  whence  he  re¬ 
moved  into  Water- courts  ;  he  there 
rented  a  house  of  Mr.  Pickering  ; 
he  left  Macclesfield  and  went  to 
Newcastle  in  February.  1815  ;  he 
could  not  at  first  meet  with  a  house 
in  Newcastle  that  would  suit  him ; 
he  continued  for  some  time  to  lodge 
and  have  rooms  at  the  Three  i  mis, 
kept  by  Joseph  Robinson  ;  he  was 
backwards  and  forwards  between 
Newcastle  and  Macclesfield  while 
he  had  the  rooms  at  Robinson’s  ; 
he  thinks  the  time  he  first  went 
there  was  in  the  week  after  Castle 
races,  which  was  the  latter  end  of 
August  or  beginning  of  September, 
1814;  it  was  in  February,  1815  that 
he  went  into  the  house  he  had  taken ; 
his  son  assisted  him  while  he  lived 
at  Macclesfield ;  lie  practised  there 
extensively  as  a  surgeon,  had  a  sur¬ 
gery  in  his  house,  and  attended 
great  numbers  of  people  at  his 
house,  to  whom  he  administered 
medicines  ;  he  went  to  some,  and 
others  came  to  him  ;  he  had  some¬ 
times  large  quantities  of  people  with 
him,  frequently  more  than  fifty  at  a 
time.  Be  afterwards  married  a 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Penning¬ 
ton,  at  Betley,  and  afterwards  set- 
led  at  Betley ;  lie  settled  there  as 
soon  as  witness  had  taken  an  ap¬ 
prentice  ;  he/  took  young  Master 
Hayse,  who  had  married  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  as  an  apprentice.  Defendant 
attended  witness’s  patients,  and  re¬ 
ceived  money  for  them ;  his  sou  had 
what  part  of  the  money  he  pleased 
o  be  pleased  with  ;  witness  took  no 


account  of  what  money  his  son  took; 
he  was  a  very  steady  young  man  ; 
when  they  were  at  Macclesfield,  his 
son  had  taken  great  pains  to  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  the  business,  and  he 
had  great  opportunities  of  seeing  a 
deal  of  business  there ;  a  great 
number  of  people  whom  witness  at¬ 
tended  were  seen  by  defendant,  af¬ 
flicted  with  a  variety  of  diseases, 
and  thereby  giving  defendant  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  seeing  various  treat¬ 
ment,  and  acquiring  knowledge  of 
his  profession  ;  he  had  similar  op¬ 
portunities  at  Newcastle.  Witness 
went  occasionally  to  Macclesfield 
after  he  went  to  reside  at  Newcastle, 
but  he  did  not  practise  there  after 
he  gave  up  his  house  on  the  29th 
October,  1814  ;  he  had  no  more  to 
do  with  the  business  at  Macclesfield 
after  witness  left  ;  he  did  so  after¬ 
wards  at  Newcastle,  and  has  since 
at  Betley.  Witness  did  give  medi¬ 
cines  to  cows,  horses,  and  other  ani¬ 
mals,  and  practised  besides  exten¬ 
sively  at  Macclesfield. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Dauncey, 
— who  asked  if  he  had  always  been 
a  surgeon  ?  Witness  appealed  to  the 
judge  whether  this  was  a  proper 
answer  ;  his  lordship  had  not  heard 
any  answer  ;  Mr.  Dauncey  had  put 
a  question.  Witness,  44,(Must  I 
answer  it  ?” — Judge,  “  Yes,  why  do 
you  object?”  Witness,  ‘4  I  don’t 
think  it  a  proper  answer.” — Judge, 
4‘  I  presume  you  mean  question, 
and  1  differ  in  opinion.”  The  wit¬ 
ness  not  answering,  Mr.  Dauncey 
repeated,  have  you  always  been  a 
surgeon  ?  Witness,  44  I  am  a  ser¬ 
geant.” — Dauncey,  44  Can  you  spell 
the  word  you  have  mentioned  ?” 
Witness,  4*  My  Lord,  is  that  a  fair 
answer?” — Judge,  “  I  think  it  a 
fair  question.”  Witness,  44  S-y-u-r- 
g-u-n-t.” — -Mr.  Dauncey,  44  I  am 
unfortunately  hard  of  hearing;  have 
the  goodness  to  repeat  what  you 
have  said,  Sir.”  Witness,  44  S-u-r- 
g-e-n-d.” — Mr.  Dauncey,  44  8 — ,  what 
do  yon  say  next  to  S,  Sir  ?”  Wit¬ 
ness,  “S-y-u-T-g-u-n-d.”  Mr.  Daun¬ 
cey,  44  Very  well,  Sir,  I  am  perfectly 
satisfied.”— Judge,  ‘  As  I  take  down 

the  word,  Sur - ,  please  to  favour 

me  with  it  once  more.”  Witness, 
44  Surgunt.”— -  Judge,  44  How,  Sir?” 
Witness,  44  S-e-r-g-u-n-d.” — Judge, 
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“  Very  well.”  Mr.  Dauncey, 44  Sir, 
have  you  always  been  what  you 
say;  that  word,  l  mean,  whieh  you 
have  just  spelt  ?”  [a  long  pause.] 
Mr.  Dauncey,  44  I  am,  afraid,  Sir, 
you  do  uot  often  take  so  much  time 
to  study  the  eases  h  hieh  come  be¬ 
fore  you,  as  you  do  to  answer  my 
question.”  44  I  do  not,  Sir.” — 
44  Well,  Sir,  will  you  please  to  an¬ 
swer  it  1” — [a  long  pause,  but  no 
reply.] — 44  Well,  what  were  you  ori¬ 
ginally,  Dr.  Warburton  ?”  Wit¬ 
ness,  44  S-y-u-r-g-e-n-d.” — t4  When 
you  first  took  to  business,  what  was 
that  business  ;  were  you  a  gardener, 
Dr.  Warburton?”— 44 S-u-i-g-e-n-t.” 
44  I  do  not  ask  you  to  spell  that  word 
again  ;  but  before  you  were  of  that 
profession,  what  were  you  ?”  44  S-u-r- 
g-u-n-t.”  — -  Mr.  Dauncey,  44  My 
Lord,  l  fear  1  have  thrown  a  spell 
over  this  poor  man,  which  he  cannot 
get  rid  of.”  Judge,  44  Attend,  wit¬ 
ness  ;  you  are  now  to  answer  the 
questions  put  to  you  ;  you  need  not 
spell  that  word  any  more.”  Mr. 
Dauncey,  44  When  was  you  a  gar¬ 
dener  ?”  Witness,  44  I  never  was.” 
The  witness  then  stated  that  he  ne¬ 
ver  employed  himself  in  gardening; 
he  first  was  a  former,  his  father  was 
a  farmer.  He  (witness)  ceased  to 
be  a  farmer  fifteen  or  sixteen  years 
ago ;  he  ceased  because  he  had 
then  learnt  another  business,  that 
business  which  lie  now  is.  — 44  Who 
did  you  learn  it  off?”  44  Is  that  a 
proper  question,  my  Lord  ?”  44  I 

see  no  objection  fo  it.”  44  Then  I 
will  answer  it;  I  learnt  it  of  Dr. 
Hulme,  my  brother-in-law ;  he 
practised  the  same  as  the  Whit¬ 
worth  Doctors,  and  they  were  regu¬ 
lar  physicians.” —Mr.  Dauncey, 
44  Where  did  they  take  their  de¬ 
grees  ?”  Witness,  44 1  don’t  believe 
they  ever  took  a  degree.” — 44  Then 
were  they  regular  physicians  ?” 
44  No,  I  believe  they  were  not ;  they 
were  only  doctors.” — 44  Only  doc¬ 
tors  !  ivere  they  doctors  in  law, 
physic,  or  divinity?”  44  They  doc¬ 
tor’d  cows  and  other  things,  and 
humans  as  Mrell.”  44  Doubtless  as 
well ;  and  you,  I  doubt  not,  you 
have  doctor’d  brute  animals  as  well 
as  human  creatures  ?”  “  I  have.” 

Witness’s  sou,  the  defendant,  was 
first  a  manufacturer ;  that  is,  he 


went  to  learn  to  weave.  Witness 
did  not  put  him  out,  he  went  of  his 
own  accord,  but  he  did  not  like  the 
business,  and  left  these  nine  or  ten 
years  ago,  or  more.  His  son  is  now 
twenty-six  years  of  age;  he  was 
only  a  few  weeks  at  eacii  place  ;  tee 
went  to  two  places,  but  liked  nei¬ 
ther,  the  last  was  Ratcliffe’s;  he 
was  a  very  few  weeks  there  ;  he  left 
there  before  witness  went  to  Mac¬ 
clesfield,  and  has  been  in  witness’s 
family  ever  since  till  bis  marriage, 
about  twelve  months  back.  Wit¬ 
ness  had  sent  for  him  in  1815,  (o 
come  to  Newcastle  ;  he  thinks  it 
was  in  July,  1815,  that  he  sent  for 
his  son,  and  he  did  not  come  for 
some  time  ;  it  might  he  a  month  or 
five  weeks,  or  three  weeks  after  that 
time  before  he  came  ;  his  daughter, 
Elizabeth,  v.as  the  first  that  came 
to  him  of  his  children  ;  that  might 
be  a  fortnight  after  he  sent  for 
them  ;  it  might  be  a  fortnight  after 
that  when  his  other  daughter  came; 
the  latter  and  his  son  came  to¬ 
gether.  Mr.  Dauncey,  44  That  of 
course  wrnuld  make  it  August  when 
your  son  came  ?”  Witness,  44  I  am 
not  certain  that  I  am  correct  as  to 
the  time  ;  the  house  my  son  took  at 
Macclesfield,  was  the  one  I  had 
quitted  belonging  to  Mr.  Pick¬ 
ering.” 

Judge  to  Mr.  Jervis. — Can  you, 
Mr.  Jervis,  give  any  account  of  this 
young  man’s  education  in  bis  pro¬ 
fession,  so  as  to  take  him  out  of  the 
hands  of  his  father?  I  doubt 
whether  his  father  has  sufficient 
knowledge  to  ascertaiu  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  several  drugs  to  com¬ 
pound  a  medicine  either  by  avoir¬ 
dupois  or  apothecaries  weight. 

Mr.  Jervis. — My  Lord,  w  e  cannot 
shew  his  being  placed  in  situations 
where  he  couid  receive  medical  in¬ 
struction  out  of  his  father’s  family. 
We  conceive  it  is  sufficient  to  shew 
that  he  had  been  in  practice  as  an 
apothecary  prior  to  the  1st  of  Au¬ 
gust,  1815.  We  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  shew  that  he  Mras  pro¬ 
perly  educated  for  the  profession, 
but  that  he  had  practised  before 
that  time.  Your  Lordship  is  well 
aware  that  among  all  that  practise, 
too  many  may  be  ignorant  prac¬ 
titioners. 
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Judge  to  Witness. — 44  Did  you 
ever  make  up  any  medicine  by  tile 
prescription  of  a  physician  ?”  44  I 

never  did.”  44  Do  you  understand 
the  characters  they  use  for  ounces, 
scruples,  and  drachms?”  “I  do 
not.”  44  Then  you  cannot  make  up 
their  prescriptions  from  reading 
them.”  44 1  cannot,  but  I  can  make 
up  as  good  medicines  in  my  way,  as 
they  can  in  theirs.”  4”  What  pro¬ 
portion  does  an  ounce  bear  to  a 
pound  ?  ”  [A  pause.]  44  There  are 
sixteen  ounces  to  the  pound,  but 
we  do  not  go  by  any  regular  weight, 
we  mix  ours  by  the  hand.”  44  Do 
you  bleed  ?’’  44  Yes.  ”  44  With  a 

fleam  or  with  a  lancet  ?”  “  With  a 
lancet.”  4*  Do  you  bleed  from  the 
vein  or  from  the  artery?”  44  From 
the  vein.”  44  There  is  an  artery 
somewhere  about  the  temples  ;  what 
is  the  name  of  that  artery  ?”  44  I 

do  not  pretend  to  have  so  much 
learning  as  some  have.”  “  Can  you 
tell  me  the  name  of  that  artery  ?” 
44  1  do  not  know  which  you  mean.” 
44  Suppose  then  I  was  to  direct  you 
to  bleed  my  servant  or  my  horse 
(which  God  forbid)  in  a  vein,  say 
for  instance  in  the  jugular  vein, 
where  should  you  bleed  him  ?  ” 
44  In  the  neck  to  be  sure.” 

Judge  to  Counsel. — Had  this  young 
man  any  part  of  his  time  unaccounted 
for,  or  if  it  could  be  shewn  that  he 
had  been  even  a  footman  to  an  apo¬ 
thecary,  and  had  afterwards  practised 
before  the  time  appointed,  I  would 
gladly  have  taken  liim  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  his  profession  ;  but 
there  is  not  a  possibility  of  his  attain¬ 
ing  that  knowledge  here,  in  the  situ¬ 
ation  in  which  he  has  been  placed, 
and  constantly  continued.  Where 
has  been  the  capability  of  receiving 
instruction  ?  This  man  appears  evi¬ 
dently  incapable  of  giving  it.  Look 
to  the  5th  sec.  of  this  act,  the  recital 
of  which  sets  forth  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  person,,  using  or  exercising 
the  art  or  mystery  of  an  apothecary, 
to  prepare  with  exactness,  and  to  dis¬ 
pense  such  medicines  as  may  be  di¬ 
rected  for  the  sick  by  any  physician. 
Is  it  possible  that  this  defendant  could 
have  done  this  with  such  an  educa¬ 
tion  ? 

Mr.  Puller. — Your  Lordship  will 
admit  there  are  many  unlearned  apo¬ 


thecaries  among  those  who  do  prac¬ 
tise. 

Judge.-—!  would  take  every  thing 
as  favourably  for  the  young  man  as  1 
properly  can  :  but  here  we  have  igno¬ 
rance  greater  perhaps  than  ever  ap- 
peared  in  a  court  before,  as  the  only/ 
medium  of  education  which  this  de-“ 
fendant  can  possibly  have  received  in 
his  profession. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Pennington. — Is  the 
curate  of  Betley  ;  the  Defendant 
married  one  of  his  daughters  :  he 
thinks  the  marriage  look  place  in 
October,  1817,  but  is  not  certain. 
Betley  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  not  a 
vicarage  or  rectory. — Defendant  had 
been  at  witness’s  house,  witness  had 
seen  him  there  after  for  twelve  months 
or  more  before  his  marriage ;  had 
never  seen  him  before  he  left  Maccles¬ 
field.  Did  not  consult  him  the  first 
time  he  had  medicine  from  him. 
Witness  had  been  low  and  poorly  for 
some  time  ;  the  medicines  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  regular  medical  men  had 
not  benefitted  him,  and  his  wife  with¬ 
out  his  knowledge  sent  a  labourer  to 
Defendant,  who  sent  a  medicine  which 
witness*  though  reluctant  at  first  to  do 
so,  did  take,  and  he  fancied  he  re¬ 
ceived  benefit  from  it ;  in  fact  it  cer¬ 
tainly  did  him  good,  and  by  perseve¬ 
ring  in  taking  such  medicines  as  De¬ 
fendant  sent  him,  witness  in  about  a 
month  found  himself  perfectly  •well. 
Witness  has  never  seen  Defendant 
make  up  a  prescription,  but  Defen¬ 
dant  can  make  up.  Pie  has  plenty  of 
books,  Bell’s  Surgery,  and  other  me¬ 
dical  book.  Witness  has  known  De¬ 
fendant  sit  up  till  one  or  two  in  the 
morning  reading  such  books;  he  re¬ 
sided  in  witness’s  house  for  some  time 
after  his  marriage,  and  witness  had 
frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  him 
read ;  he  would  probably  have  con¬ 
tinued  longer  to  reside  with  witness, 
but  such  great  numbers  of  people 
came  to  him,  that  witness  could  not 
bear  the  frequent  interruptions  to  his 
avocations,  and  defendant  therefore 
took  a  house  to  himself  in  Betley, 
where  he  and  his  wife  now7  reside. 
Defendant  is  now  sufficiently  ac¬ 
quainted  w'ith  Latin  to  understand 
the  names  of  drugs,  he  has  their 
names  on  the  drawers  in  his  shop. 

Cross-examined. — Witness  knows 
but  little  of  medicine ;  he  can  read 
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niiny  physician’s  prescriptions  but 
cannot  read  all.  Defendant  came  di¬ 
rectly  from  his  father’s  house  at  New¬ 
castle  to  the  house  of  witness  at  Bet- 
ley.  He  cannot  say  he  never  saw 
defendant  make  up  a  physician’s  pre¬ 
scription  during  the  first  half  year  he 
was  at  Betiey  ;  witness  assisted  defen¬ 
dant  in  learning  the  Latin  language-, 
he  began  to  learn  defendant  in  1818. 
Defendant  had  learnt  a  little  Latin  be¬ 
fore  ;  witness  believes  defendant  had 
learnt  the  Latin  grammar  before  he 
began  to  learn  him,  but  he  began  with 
him  in  grammar  again  ;  he  seemed 
to  have  forgot  what  he  had  before 
learnt.  Witness  never-  heard  defen¬ 
dant  read  a  prescription  ;  he  put  de  • 
fendant  to  learn  Latin  as  soon  as  de¬ 
fendant  came  to  his  house  ;  can’t  say 
defendant  has  had  many  prescriptions 
to  make  up. 

Re-examined. — Witness  was  usher 
in  Mr.  Woolfe’s  school  at  Dilhorn 
many  years  ago,  and  educated  Sir 
John  Fenton  Boughey,  till  he  weut  to 
the  University.  He  knows  Dr. 
Northern  Defendant  has  had  prescrip¬ 
tions  from  Dr.  Northen  ;  he  can’t  say 
they  came  immediately  from  the  doc¬ 
tor,  but  the  doctor  attended  patients 
of  the  defendant’s,  and  they  have  de¬ 
livered  to  him  the  doctor’s  prescrip¬ 
tions.  Witness  believes  defendant 
has  sufficient  knowledge  to  make  up  a 
prescript  on  now. 

Many  witnesses  were  called  to  prove 
defendant’s  practice  before  August  1, 
1815. 

Mr.  Dauncey. — If  instead  of  twenty 
or  thirty  more  witnesses  they  had 
produced  ten  times  10,000  who  had 
bought  medicines  of  defendant,  it 
would  only  have  proved  there  were  so 
many  fools  in  the  neighbourhood — 
the  defendant  had  also  been  produced 
[soon  after  the  father  had  closed  his 
evidence,  the  son  had  come  into  court 
and  sat  near  the  witness  box,  and  was 
pointed  out  to  the  court  and  jury  by 
his  counsel]  why  he  could  not  say, 
unless  it  was  that  his  appearance  was 
so  youthful  as  almost  to  deny  credi¬ 
bility  to  the  document  attesting  his 
age.  The  father  of  the  defendant  had 
said,  that  he  had  given  instruction  to 
his  son  in  medicine.  Was  it  possible 
he  could  be  instructed  by  that  man  ? 
The  jury  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  father ;  they  could  judge  of  his 


ability  for  instructing  his  son  by  the 
exhibition  of  him  in  court.  The  act 
began  to  he  operative  from  and  after 
the  1st  August,  1815,  but  exempts 
those  who  had  been  practising  as  such 
before  that  period.  In  what  way  had 
this  defendant  been  practising  ?  They 
foundfrom  the  evidence  which  defend¬ 
ant’s  counsel  had  laid  before  them,  that 
the  father  u  ent  out  on  a  voyage  of  dis¬ 
covery  to  Newcastle  :  he  wishes  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  state  of  the  country  before 
he  embarks  his  family  ;  he  therefore 
takes  only  the  wife  of  his  bosom — 
they  first  take  up  jtheir  abode  in  a 
public-house  ;  but  when  he  finds  that 
— patients  (he  had  almost  let  slip 
another  word)  are  to  the  full  as  nume¬ 
rous  at  Newcastle  as  at  Macclesfield, 
perhaps  more  so,  as  he  gave  it  the 
preference,  what  does  he  then  ?  Why 
lie  takes  a  house  in  Newcastle,  ami 
immediately  sends  for  his  son  to 
Macclesfield.  The  son  not  having 
performed  all  that  his  father  had 
left  him  to  do,  that  is  to  collect  in 
the  debts,  (for  they  had  it  in  evi¬ 
dence,  and  that  from  his  own  mouth 
that  this  was  the  purpose  for  which 
he  stayed  in  Macclesfield)  lie  waits 
a  month  or  six  weeks  longer,  but 
one  sister  goes  immediately,  and 
the  defendant  and  the  other  sister 
followed  at  the  end  of  that  time. 
The  father  tells  you  this  was  in 
July,  the  daughter  tells  you  it  was 
in  April ;  it  is  no  matter  which ; 
but  good  Mrs.  Bootii,  whose  son  lie 
attended  at  Macclesfield,  says  that 
it  was  in  May,  and  all  in  the  same 
year.  The  son  would  have  the 
jury  believe,  lie  was  emancipated 
when  his  father  left  Macclesfield, 
vet  the  father  returns  every  now 
and  (hen  to  see  how  they  go  on  at 
Macclesfield,  and  as  soon  as  he  gets 
a  house  in  Newcastle,  the  son  and 
daughters  (who  had  all  been  eman¬ 
cipated  in  a  similar  way)  are  sent 
for,  and  again  form  part  of  the  fa¬ 
ther’s  family.  But  Mr.  Pickering 
tells  you,  the  defendant  was  eman¬ 
cipated,  for  he  had  made  a  colla¬ 
teral  agreement  with  him  for  the 
house,  forsooth.  It  is  very  probable 
the  father  might  say  to  Mr.  Pick¬ 
ering,  Sir,  l  am  going  to  Maccles¬ 
field,  oil  a  little  roving  expedition, 
hut  you  need  not  be  alarmed  about 
your  rent,  for  my  son  will  be  in  the 
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house;  he  is  to  collect  the  money 
due  to  me,  and  he  will  pay  you  out 
of  it.  It  was  very  probable  that 
such  a  collateral  agreement  as  this 
might  be  made.  When  the  taylor 
proved  that  the  father  found  clothes 
for  his  son  to  September,  1817?  his 
learned  friend  had  said,  that  this 
was  trumpery  evidence;  was  it 
so  ?  Did  not  that  circumstance 
clearly  shew,  that  till  that  period  he 
continued  to  be  part  of  his  father’s 
family.  There  could  not,  he  con¬ 
ceived,  be  the  slightest  doubt  of  his 
being  part  of  that  family  from  1811, 
to  the  time  of  his  marriage  with 
the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  gentleman, 
who  had  that  day  appealed  as  a 
witness  for  him.  Could  any  one 
suppose,  admitting  for  an  instant 
that  the  defendant  had  really  been 
emancipated  from  his  father,  that  the 
following  year  such  an  one  as  that 
father  could  be  acting  as  an  apothe¬ 
cary  in  the  meaning  of  that  act  ? 
The  act  was  passed  for  t lie  purpose 
of  preventing  ignorant  and  im¬ 
proper  persons,  from  acting  as  apo¬ 
thecaries,  except  persons  already  in 
practice  as  such.  Was  the  succeed¬ 
ing  a  man  who  dealt  out  medicines 
to  cows,  horses,  and  dogs,  as  well 
(to  use  his  own  words)  as  to  hu¬ 
mans ,  succeeding  to  the  business  of 
an  apothecary  ?  Even  veterinary 
surgeons,  of  whom  they  had  heard 
so  iiigh  an  eulogium,  were  they 
apothecaries  under  the  meaning  of 
this  act  ?  Much  less  a  cow  and  dog 
doctor  ?  This  father  says,  that  he 
practises  by  another  method  to  that 
followed  by  medical  men.  They 
had  heard  that  Doctor  Warburton 
had  pretended  to  cure  people  by 
seeing  their  water ;  he  would  take 
the  liberty  of  relating  to  them  an 
anecdote  of  the  doctor,  whose  name 
had  been  mentioned  by  his  learned 
friend  :  a  person  went  to  him  with 
some  water  in  a  phial ;  the  doctor 
looked  at  it,  and  said,  why  the  per¬ 
son  who  made  this  is  with  child  ; 
the  man  simpered  a  little,  and  said, 
that  cannot  be  the  case,  the  party 
who  made  that  water  is  a  male.  No 
matter  for  that,  said  the  doctor,  the 
person  who  made  this  water  is  with 
child. 

Judge — It  is  a  pity  that  any  part 
of  that  story  should  be  lost;  a  very 


learned  physician,  who  had  heard 
of  this  quack  pretending  to  judge  of 
a  complaint  by  a  sight  of  the  water, 
sent  some  which  had  been  dis¬ 
charged  from  a  stallion,  and  to  ex¬ 
pose  his  ignorance,  had  with  the 
knowledge  of  several  gentlemen, 
sent  it  to  this  pretended  doctor,  and 
the  result  was  as  you  have  stated. 

Mr.  Dauncey — His  learned  friend, 
the  Staffordshire  counsel,  had  seemed 
rather  displeased  that  his  learned 
friend,  the  Scottish  counsel,  should 
attempt  a  jest.  The  Scotch  were 
naturally  of  a  more  serious  mind 
than  the  English  ;  but  if  any  one  of 
them  should  wish  to  forego  a  little 
of  his  natural  gravity,  and  amuse 
himself  with  a  harmless  jest,  he 
could  not  see  why  it  should  call 
down  so  severe  a  rebuke,  unless 
indeed  the  Staffordshire  counsel  felt 
jealous  of  his  province  in  the  land 
of  wit,  being  invaded  by  his  north¬ 
ern  neighbour. — The  question  was 
solely  this,  was  the  defendant  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  1st  August,  1815,  prac¬ 
tising  as  such  au  apothecary  as  the 
act  contemplated  ?  Whether  or  not 
the  father  permitted  the  son  to  re¬ 
ceive  part  of  his  gains,  still  the 
family  were  maintained  out  of  one 
fund.  Were  the  daughters  and 
sons  emancipated  by  being  left  at 
Macclesfield?  It  was  in  evidence 
that  the  son  had  stopped  there  to 
get  in  the  debts  due  to  the  father  ; 
it  was  as  clear  as  noon  day  that 
there  was  no  intention  of  the  de¬ 
fendant  becoming  the  head  of  a 
separate  establishment  from  that  of 
his  father  ;  the  son  and  daughters 
continued  at  Macclesfield  just  so 
long  as  sufficed  for  the  purpose  for 
which  he  continued  there,  and  till 
the  father  could  have  a  house  to 
receive  them  at  Newcastle  ;  no 
sooner  is  that  taken,  than  the  elder 
daughter  is  sent  for,  and  rejoins  her 
father  ;  the  son  and  the  younger 
daughter  stay  a  few  weeks  longer, 
and  then  follow  the  sister.  Was 
the  education  received  by  the  de¬ 
fendant  before  1st  August,  1815. 
(for  his  subsequent  acquirements 
were  out  of  the  question)  such  as 
to  make  it  proper  he  should  be 
turned  leose  on  a  public,  already 
too  much  a  prey  to  quacks  aud  im¬ 
postors  ?  The  jury  must  believe 
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that  for  the  time  he  remained  at 
Macclesfield  after  October  1814,  fie 
was  acting  as  an  apothecary  on  Iris 
own  account ;  if  they  did  so  be¬ 
lieve,  they  would  give  a  verdict  for 
the  defendant ;  if  they  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  he  acted  as  an  apothecary 
contemplated  by  that  act,  their  ver¬ 
dict  must  under  this  act  be  for  the 
plaintiffs  in  one  penalty,  which 
was  all  they  asked,  their  object 
being  merely  to  prevent  improper 
persons  from  acting  as  apothecaries. 

Mr.  Baron  Garrow — In  summing 
up,  observed,  that  this  was  a  question 
of  considerable  importance  to  the 
defendant  in  the  cause,  on  whose 
future  prospects  it  must  necessarily 
have  great  influence ;  and  it  was 
also  one  of  the  last  importance  to 
the  public.  The  jury  were  called 
upon  (and  for  the  first  time)  fo  de¬ 
cide  upon  the  question  whether 
under  this  act  the  defendant  was 
entitled  to  the  exemptions  in  it. — 
This  could  only  be  done  in  this 
case,  by  defendant’s  shewing  that 
before  the  1st  of  August,  1815,  he 
practised  as  an  apothecary.  His 
Lordship  had  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  every  one  who  practised 
physic,  by  running  about  the  coun¬ 
try  as  a  quack  and  empiric,  was 
not  entitled  to  claim  the  benefit  of 
the  exemption  in  the  act.  In  his 
opinion,  the  father  was  not  exempt 
under  that  act,  but  the  son  was  in  a 
different  situation  to  the  father,  and 
the  question  they  had  to  decide  was, 
if  the  son  acted  as  an  apothecary  be¬ 
fore  the  1st  of  August,  1815. — 
Pickering  had  stated,  that  on  the 
29th  of  October,  1814,  the  father, 
who  had  previously  rented  his  house, 
had  on  that  day,  given  it  up  to  his 
son,  who  had  subsequently  been 
tenant ;  that  he  also  had  attended 
him  (Pickering)  as  his  patient. 
There  were  other  proofs  of  the  son 
attending  persons  as  his  patients. 
The  father  had  gone  to  Newcastle, 
and  there  his  business  had  become 
such  that  he  had  sent  for  his  son  to 
Newcastle.  It  appeared  that  the 
son  carried  on  the  business  at  Mac¬ 
clesfield  as  the  father  had  done. 
His  Lordship  could  not  lay  down 
any  such  law  as  that  no  man  must 
practise  as  an  apothecary  wrho  was 
not  extensively  learned;  but  the 


jury  must  consider  what  was  con- 
tea  ;plated  by  that  act  as  constitu¬ 
ting  an  apothecary.  The  fifth  sec¬ 
tion  of  (he  act  recited  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  every  person  using  or  ex¬ 
ercising  the  art  and  mystery  of  an 
apothecary  to  prepare,  with  ex¬ 
actness,  and  to  dispense  such  medi¬ 
cines,  Sic.  and  the  fourteenth  sec¬ 
tion  in liicts  a  penalty  on  such  as 
practise  without  being  properly 
qualified,  (except  persons  already 
practising  as  such  )  The  question 
was,  if  the  defendant  was  acting 
in  such  way  as  was  intended  by 
that  act.  He  is  the  sou  of  a  man 
more  ignorant  than  the  most  igno¬ 
rant  that  they  had  ever  before 
heard  examined  in  any  court  :  talk 
to  him  of  the  proportionate  parts  of 
weight,  he  says  he  knows  nothing 
of  them,  he  acts  by  hand  only. 
Was  this  man  qualified  for  profes¬ 
sing  any  science,  more  particularly 
one  in  which  the  health,  and  even 
the  lives  of  (he  public  were  involved? 
Yet  through  such  an  impure  me¬ 
dium  alone  had  the  defendant 
received  his  knowledge  of  this 
profession.  There  was  not  the 
least  proof  of  the  defendant  having 
for  a  single  minute  been  in  a  situ¬ 
ation  to  receive  instruction  from 
any  one  really  acting  as  an  apothe¬ 
cary.  If  the  jury  thought  that 
the  defendant  had  acted  as  an  apo¬ 
thecary  before  the  time  mentioned 
in  the  act,  they  would  find  a  ver¬ 
dict  for  him  ;  but  otherwise  they 
would  find  for  the  plaintiffs  in  one 
penalty. — The  jury  almost  instantly 
returned  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiffs, 
damages  £20. 


MEDICAL  TALK  OF  THE  DAY. 


The  brain  of  an  o,r  entirely  petinfied. 
— A  French  surgeon  lately  produced 
an  ox’s  brain  before  the  Society  of  Me¬ 
dicine.  It  was  not  only  petrified,  but 
acquired  the  hardness  of  flint.  The 
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Butcher  with  all  his  might  could  not 
cleave  it  asunder.  It  appeared  like  a 
piece  of  rock -work.  What  is  here 
very  remarkable,  this  ox  was  both  fat 
and  vigorous,  so  as  to  break  loose  four 
times  from  the  butcher;  whereas  the 
only  instance  of  a  petrified  ox’s  brain 
on  record  is  that  of  Bartholin’s  ox, 
killed  at  Stockholm;  but  that  ox  was 
very  lean,  appeared  sickly,  went  all 
ways  with  his  head  down,  which  de. 
termined  the  owner  to  part  with  him- 
This  and  some  other  like  instances 
of  foetus’s  born  without  a  head,  would 
induce  one  to  think  that  the  brain  is 
not  so  absolutely  necessary  for  life  as 
is  universally  believed. 

Hydrophobia .  —  The  subtilty  of 
the  virus  of  a  mad-dog  is  very  sur¬ 
prizing;  Gael.  A urelianus  assures  us, 
his  very  breath  is  sufficient  to  com¬ 
municate  the  infection.  Pierus  says, 


that  a  surgeon  upon  dissecting  a  mad 
dog  was  infected  by  the  very  vapor 
that  exhaled  from  his  body :  and  Pal- 
marius  assures  us,  that  the  very  breath, 
or  kissing  a  person  that  was  mad, 
would  communicate  the  infection.  He 
related  the  history  of  a  peasant  that 
was  mad ;  when  he  was  dying,  he 
earnestly  requested  he  might  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  take  leave  of  his  children  ; 
he  no  sooner  had  kissed  them  than  he 
died  quite  suffocated:  these  were 
instantly  infected,  and  died  seven 
days  after,  mad  like  their  father.— 
Mathiolus  says,  lie  knew  two 
persons  who  were  infected  by  the 
slaver  of  the  mad-dog,  though  they 
were  no  way. wounded  or  bit  by  him  ; 
and  Mat  the  us  de  Gradib,  knew  a  man 
that  became  mad,  by, putting  his  hand 
into  a  mad  dog’s  mouth,  though  the 
dog  neither  bit  or  hurt  him. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

P.  T.  Z.  has  had  a  letter  addressed  to  him. 

W.  H.  L. _ Drop  a  little  oil  into  the  ears  at  night,  and  cover  the  head 

and  ears  warmly. 

Our  advice  upon  corns  requested  by  an  anonymous  Correspondent  is 

this  : _ Soak  the  feet  well  in  warm  water,  then  cut  the  surface  off.  and  pick 

out  the  hard  substance.  A  plaster  of  Diachylon,  on  thin  leather,  put  on 
the  toe  after,  will  serve. 

Henry  Wheeler  King. — The  zinc  could  not  be  decomposed  by  the 
oxalic  acid.  We  think  an  emetic  of  zinc  proper  in  all  cases  ;  but  in  that 
when  oxalic  acid  is  taken,  there  cannot  be  much  hope. 

X.  Y.  Z.  should  inject  into  the  nostrils  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc, 
ten  grains  to  an  ounce.  Let  it  be  done  three  times  a-day. 

Aquarius. — The  springs  he  alludes  to  are  chalybeate,  but  now  super¬ 
seded  by  those  of  a  stronger  nature.  We  mean  to  give  a  paper  on  mineral 
waters. 

P.  E.  T.— Use  the  tonic  plan,  page  338,  Medical  Adviser. 

Veritas.— *We  know  that  Norton  is  in  the  habit  of  beating  his  assist¬ 
ants,  but  if  lie  would  leave  off  killing  his  patients  we  would  forgive  him. 

A  great  Enemy  to  Quacks,  we  thank. 

Veritas,  Charlotte  Row,  declares  that  “  when  T.  Trueman  will  assume 
a  more  tangible  form,  he  will  meet  him.’’  We  suppose  it  is  Zebedee 
Diinkin  who  thus  writes.  He  declares  that  the  attack  upon  Mr.  Dunkin 
in  our  last  Number,  Was  i4  cowardly  as  it  was  false." — We  think  it  was 
neither,  and  request,  Mr.  Trueman’s  reply. 

Miss  J.W _ We  are  not  advocates  for  water-drinking,  nor  wine-bibbing; 

— moderation  in  both. 

A.  T. — an  emetic  would  serve. 

J.  W.  T.-Wm.  Wormwood,  and  T.  M.  must  send  addresses. 

Communications  (Post  Paid)  to  he  sent  to  the  Editor,  at  1  he  Publishers.  Lon¬ 
don  :  Printed  and  published  by  KNIGHT  and  LACEY,  55,  Paternoster 

Row.  Sold  also  by  John  Sutherland,  Edinburgh  ;  M.  Ogle,  Glasgow; 

an'd  T.  Webb,  Dublin 
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CURING  BY  SUPERSTITION. 
(See  plate.) 


Even  to  this  day,  in  the  East  the 
strongest  superstition  in  the  cure 
of  diseases  exist,  as  an  article  in  our 
first  number,  communicated  to  us 
by  the  surgeon  who  attended  the 
daughter  of  the  Dev  of  Algiers  will 
fully  prove.  In  former  times  the 
people  were  so  besotted  that  when 
a  poor  sick  victim  should  be  left 
quietly  to  die,  or  if  it  pleased  Provi¬ 
dence  to  recover  him,  he  was  dragged 
to  a  public  temple  dedicated  to 
Esculapius,  and  there  u  prayed 
over”  till  he  expired,  when  per¬ 
haps  a  few  spoonsful l  of  medicine 
might  have  saved  his  life  !  The 
stupid  people  who  follow  Hohenloe 
are  just  as  bad. 


LEPROSY. 

£ . .  (Continued  from  our  last.) 

In  leprosy  all  communication 
with  the  diseased  should  he  forbid¬ 
den ;  and  we  are  sorry  to  say  that 
it  is  too  much  the  practice  in  the 
West  Indies  to  turn  leper  slaves 
loose  amongst  the  heathy,  by  which 
means  the  disease  is  perpetuated. 

It  often  happens  that  the  skin  of 
people  affected  with  leprosy  in  this 
country,  becomes  so  tender  that  they 
cannot  bear  the  touch.  In  such 
cases  a  strong  infusion  of  leaves  of 
digitalis  fresh  and  bruised,  with  a 
small  quantity  of  goulard  water 
will  prove  beneficial. 

Harrowgate  water  has  been 
strongly  recommended  in  this  dis¬ 
ease,  and  we  think  it  a  useful  re¬ 
medy,  not  only  in  this  hut  in  most 
diseases  of  the  skin.  A  warm  hath 
should  be  used  every  day  while 
taking  the  Harrowgate  waters,  and 
the  patient  warmly  wrapped  up  in 
bed  after  each. 

The  warm  springs  at  Aix-la- 
chapelle  are  of  great  benefit  ill 
leprosy  and  other  cutaneous  erup¬ 
tions. 

Dr.  Kinglake  -informs  us  that  by 
washing  the  patient  with  a  weak 
solution  of  shlphuric  acid,  and  ad¬ 
ministering!  internally  ten  drops 
daily,  great  relief  may  be  obtained. 


DISEASES  COMMUNICATED. 
FROM  HORSES. 


The  following  extract  from  the 
Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal  corroborates  our  statement 
made  in  an  early  number  of  the 
“Medical  Adviser”  of  Ho?-ses' 
Itch. 

u  Several  cases  have  been  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  foreign  Journals, 
showing  the  connexion  between  the 
diseases  of  farcy  and  glanders  in 
horses,  and  a  disease.produced  by  the 
matter  of  them  in  .e  human  body; 
but  the  accounts  were  neither  well 
authenticated,  nor  detailed  in  a  sa¬ 
tisfactory  manner.  In  London,  some 
years  ago,  a  veterinary  surgeon  con¬ 
tracted  a  disease  from  a  farcy  horse, 
with  ulceration  in  the  part  of  the 
arm  infected,  and  what  are  called 
farcy  buds  extending  up  the  limb. 
Of  this  disease  he  was  supposed  to 
have  nearly  recovered,  but  relapsing, 
he  soon  afterwards  died.  Lately,  a 
patient  offered  himself  at  one  of  our 
hospitals  with  a  sore  arm,  as  he  said, 
from  a  wound, and  the  touching  the 
leg  of  a  farcied  horse.  This  man  is 
still  here  ill,  but  I  do  not  know  the 
particular  state  of  his  health.  From 
the  matter  of  his  ulcerated  arm  an 
ass  was  inoculated  in  the  leg.  The 
effect  was  a  diseased  leg,  supposed 
to  be  the  farcy;  for,  -in  some  days 
further,  symptoms  of  glanders  ap¬ 
peared,  of  which  disease  the  animal 
died.  On  dissection,  among  other 
effects  was  ulceration  of  the  septum 
narium,  as  in  other  cases  of  that 
disease.” 


ON  ANIMAL  STRUCTURE. 


Whether  there  he  a  perfect  chain 
and  gradation  of  existence,  some 
will  doubt  ;  that  is  to  say,  when 
the  naturalist  has  arranged  animals 
according  to  their  exterior  appear¬ 
ance,  the  anatomist  deranges  his 
ideas,  by  exhibiting,  in  the  internal 
structure,  transitions  and  grada¬ 
tions  which  he  did  not  contemplate, 
and  principles  of  arrangement 
which  he  had  not  foreseen.  But 
this  does  not  controvert  the  general 
principle,  that  there  is  a  chain  of 
existence  through  the  whole  of  na- 
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lure.  It  only  throws  us  back,  mor¬ 
tified  that  we  do  not  perfectly  com¬ 
prehend  the  system  ;  a  conclusion 
which,  however  humbling,  is  ex¬ 
actly  what  man  experiences  in  the 
pursuit  of  every  other  department 
of  knowledge,  whether  the  subject 
of  his  contemplation  be  the  earth 
lie  inhabits,  the  creatures  which 
partake  it  with  him,  or  his  own  fa¬ 
culties  and  nature,  and  his  condi¬ 
tion  in  creation.  And  let  us  make 
the  best  of  this  truth  ;  let  us  view 
it  as  promising  to  us  an  inexhaust¬ 
ible  field  for  enquiry,  and  an  ever 
new  hope  of  discovery. 

In  respect  to  animals,  there  are 
principles  in  operation,  and  a  struc¬ 
ture  of  organization,  which  extend, 
with  a  certain  resemblance,  through 
the  whole.  There  is  a  system  of 
parts  to  give  form  ;  there  is  a  sub¬ 
stance  the  seat  of  irritability  ;  there 
are  parts  the  seat  of  sensibility  and 
enjoyment ;  and  the  powers  or  en¬ 
dowments  of  those  parts,  however 
different,  are  supplied  through  the 
same  means.  They  have  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  fluids  more  or  less  perfect 
(as  we  use  the  expression)  ;  they 
receive  new  matter  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  same  appetites ;  and 
they  perfect  or  aiiimaiize  it,  and  ap¬ 
propriate  it,  by  similar  organs. 

In  all  the  more  perfect  animals 
we  have  a  texture  of  bones,  consti¬ 
tuting  the  skeleton,  and  giving 
form  and  stature  ;  both  bearing  up 
the  soft  parts  and  protecting  them, 
and  at  the  same  time  receiving  the 
influence,  and  adjusting  the  effects, 
of  the  contractile  parts  of  the  body  : 
for  the  bones  are  moulded  with  a 
regard  to  the  motions  to  be  per¬ 
formed,  and  their  shapes  give  a  di¬ 
rection  to  the  efforts  of  the  muscles. 

The  muscles  constitute,  properly, 
the  fleshy  part  of  the  body.  They 
consist  of  a  fibrous  texture,  and  are 
possessed  of  a  peculiar  animal  and 
living  power  of  contraction  :  in 
them,  motion  is  originated  by  the 
influence  of  nerves ;  and  by  their 
operation  on  the  bones,  the  motions 
and  agency  of  the  body  are  pro¬ 
duced. 

The  nerves  are  like  white  cords, 
which  are  every  where  traceable 
through  the  body,  where  sensibility 


and  motion  can  be  perceived.  They 
extend  betwixt  the  brain  and  the 
muscular  frame,  combine  the  mus¬ 
cles  in  their  actions  on  the  bones 
and  joints,  and  convey  to  them,  the 
influence  of  the  will. 

But  these  muscles  and  nerves 
have  powers  peculiar  to  them  as 
living  parts  ;  and  all  living  proper¬ 
ties  are  propagated  and  continued 
through  the  influence  of  the  circu¬ 
lating  blood :  so  that,  although  in 
the  nerves,  muscles,  and  bones,  we 
see  all  that  is  necessary  to  the  me¬ 
chanism  of  the  frame,  we  find  every 
where  accompanying  them,  arteries, 
veins,  and  lymphatics,  which  are 
necessary  to  their  constitution  as 
living  parts. 

To  knit  the  bones  together,  and 
form  (he  articulations,  to  be  a  bed 
and  proper  support  for  the  muscles, 
to  constitute  a  general  bond  of 
union  betwixt  bones,  muscles, 
nerves,  and  blood-vessels — a  certain 
cellular  texture  is  necessary.  This 
common  cellular  substance  extends 
over  the  whole  frame,  unites  the 
rudest  parts,  as  the  bones,  and  sus¬ 
tains  the  most  delicate  vessels,  and 
such  as  are  not  visible  to  the  naked 
eye ;  it  constitutes,  therefore,  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  body, 
and  is  common  to  all  animals. 

Still,  in  what  is  here  described, 
we  have  only  the  common  *  texture 
of  the  frame  of  animal  bodies  ;  and 
suppose  them  so  constituted  and 
possessed  of  their  endowments,  to 
feel  or  suffer,  to  re-act  and  to  move 
symmetrically,  how  are  these  pow¬ 
ers  to  be  continued,  and  the  delicate 
textures  to  be  preserved  ?  This 
consideration  leads  to  the  second 
division  of  the  anatomy,  the  vis¬ 
cera,  the  organs  for  the  reception 
and  assimilation  of  new  matter. 

To  the  circumstances  of  volition 
and  locomotion,  are  owing  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  an  alimentary  canal. 
The  vessels  of  vegetables,  extended 
in  their  roots,  draw  nourishment 
from  the  soil ;  but  animals  must 
have  these  vessels  and  absorbing 
mouths  internal,  and  the  nutritious 
matter  conveyed  to  them  through 
an  intestinal  canal.  In  this  canal, 
various  processes  are  performed, 
suiting  the  contained  matter  to  its 
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new  condition,  and  fitting  it  to  be 
received  into  the  living  vessels,  and 
gradually  assimilating  it  to  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  circulating  blood.  In 
man,  the  food  requires  no  prepara¬ 
tion  but  of  mastication,  and  is  di¬ 
rectly  carried  into  a  digesting  sto¬ 
mach.  Digestion  is  the  first  and 
the  most  essential  change  wrought 
upon  the  food  :  after  that  it  is  sent 
into  the  intestines,  and  subjected 
to  the  operation  of  certain  secreted 
fluids,  which  separate,  and,  as  it 
were,  refine  the  pure  and  nutritious 
fluid  of  digestion.  It  is  then  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  absorbent  mouths  of 
the  lacteals  of  the  intestines,  by  a 
process  as  curious  as  any  to  be  ob¬ 
served  in  the  animal  functions,  and 
incapable  of  being  explained  on  the 
common  principles  of  fluids  acting 
on  dead  matter  out  of  the  body. 
By  the  lacteals,  the  fluid  destined 
to  supply  the  waste  of  the  body  is 
carried  into  the  circulating  system. 

The  circulating  system  consists 
of  heart,  arteries,  and  veins,  a  set 
of  tubes  continuous  throughout, 
which  transmit  the  blood  through 
the  whole  body.  The  blood  is  sent 
outward  by  the  arteries,  and  returns 
by  the  veins,  and  thus  moves  in  a 
continual  stream,  urged  on  by  the 
contraction  of  the  containing  tubes 
and  cavities. 

In  animals  which  have  a  circula¬ 
tion,  the  blood  is  a  vehicle  which  is 
constantly  receiving  from  the  ali¬ 
mentary  canal,  what  it  furnishes  to 
all  parts  of  the  body  for  their 
growth.  It  is  in  its  distribution  to 
the  extremities  of  the  arteries  that 
it  effects  those  purposes  of  nutri¬ 
tion.  In  the  very  lowest  animals, 
some  physiologists  have  persuaded 
themselves  that  the  vessels  carry 
the  fluid  directly  from  the  stomach 
to  the  parts  of  the  frame,  to  nou¬ 
rish  them.  But  in  the  more  perfect 
animals,  we  know  that  it  is  not  so. 

The  new  fluid  which  has  come 
from  the  organs  of  digestion  and 
assimilation,  is  not  fit  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  nutrition,  until  it  has  suf¬ 
fered  the  influence  of  the  lungs. 
Nor  is  the  blood,  which  returns 
from  the  body  by  the  veins,  capable 
of  sustaining  the  endowments  or 
properties  which  distinguish  the 


different  textures  as  living  parts, 
until  it  be  submitted  to  the  same 
operation. 

Lungs,  therefore,  are  an  essential 
part  of  the  organic  functions  of  all 
living  beings.  Vegetables  and  those 
animals  which  have  no  true  circula¬ 
tion,  respire  through  the  whole  of 
their  surface,  or  they  have  the  air 
admitted  into  the  interior  of  their 
bodies  through  different  foramina, 
and  by  air-vessels,  which  accom¬ 
pany  the  blood-vessels  in  their  dis¬ 
tribution  to  the  body.  It  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  display,  to  see  minute  tubes 
distributing  air  and  mingling  with 
those  carrying  blood,  as  if  they 
were  as  necessary  to  the  health  and 
exercise  of  the  living  properties. 
And  so  it  is  proved  by  the  survey 
of  animated  nature,  to  be  in  some 
way  essential  to  the  existence  of 
life,  that  the  blood  and  the  pure  air 
shall  mutually  influence  each  other. 

In  the  more  perfect  animals,  the 
lungs  admit  the  air  into  contact 
with  the  blood  :  they  consist  of 
innumerable  cells,  having  connexion 
with  the  wind-pipe  or  trachea,  and 
by  the  muscular  apparatus  of  the 
chest  or  thorax,  these  cells  are  ex¬ 
panded  and  compressed  alternately  ; 
so  that  the  atmospheric  air  is  alter¬ 
nately  permitted  to  press  or  sink 
into  these  cells  in  inspiration,  and 
is  again  discharged  in  expiration. 
To  the  cells  of  the  lungs,  a  grand 
division  of  the  circulating  system 
of  vessels  is  transmitted  :  arteries 
carrying  the  blood  to  them,  and 
veins  returning  that  blood  again  to 
the  heart.  And  by  means  of  these 
vessels  the  blood  in  the  lungs  is  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  influence  of  the  atmos¬ 
pheric  air,  and  through  its  influence 
it  is  purified. 

This  is  the  meaning  of  what  is 
termed  the  double  circulation,  and 
the  double  heart  ;  for  in  the  higher 
and  warm-blooded  animals,  there  is 
a  heart  consisting  of  two  cavities 
for  receiving  the  blood  from  the 
body  and  transmitting  it  to  the 
lungs,  and  there  is  another  heart  of 
two  cavities  for  receiving  the  blood 
from  the  lungs  and  transmitting  it 
to  the  body. 

These  four  cavities  are  tied  to¬ 
gether  by  the  interlacement  of  their 
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muscular  fibres ;  and  their  walls 
being  animated  by  the  same  nerves, 
are  in  every  respect  combined,  and 
subject  to  the  same  excitement  ;  so 
that  as  the  principal  force  of  circu¬ 
lation  is  in  the  heart,  (  for  so  we 
call  the  union  of  the  four  cavities,) 
the  circulation  in  the  body  and  the 
circulation  in  the  lungs  are  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  heart’s  excitement,  and 
always  correspond. 

The  air  respired  must  contain 
oxygen,  or  vital  air ;  the  air  re¬ 
turned  from  the  lungs  is  loaded 
with  carbonic  acid  gas.  The  blood 
which  had  received  the  operation  of 
the  oxygen  upon  it  was  venous, 
dark- coloured,  and  unfit  for  the 
offices  of  life;  but,  on  returning 
from  the  lungs,  it  has  parted  with 
its  carbon, —  it  has  become  purer  in 
colour;  it  is  the  bright  vermilion- 
coloured  blood  which,  from  its 
being  transmitted  through  the  body 
by  the  arteries,  is  called  arterial 
blood. 

No  animals  respire  by  a  particular 
organ  except  those  that  have  a  real 
circulation  of  the  blood  ;  because, 
in  them,  the  heart  and  vessels  are 
so  ordered,  that  no  blood  is  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  body,  unless  the 
whole  or  part  has  been  subjected  to 
the  offices  of  the  lungs  and  purified, 
and  made  capable  not  merely  of 
conveying  the  nutriment  and  ma¬ 
terial  of  the  bodily  frame,  but  also 
of  supporting  the  vital  energies, 
whatever  these  may  be.  Whether 
it  is  the  nerve  which  has  to  feel,  or 
the  muscle  to  contract,  no  quality 
of  life  can  be  long  supported  in  the 
organ  without  the  supply  and  actual 
contact  of  the  pure  or  arterial 
blood. 

In  this  introductory  survey  of  the 
animal  economy,  we  perceive  that 
the  functions  may  be  divided  into 
three  distinct  orders. 

We  perceive  that  if  animals  re¬ 
quired  no  support,  and  if  they  held 
an  independent  existence,  the  facul¬ 
ties  of  sensation  and  motion  would 
suffice,  and  nerves  and  muscles 
would  constitute  the  whole  active 
frame.  These  are  the  functions 
which  anatomists  call  the  animal 
functions,  by  which  we  might  sup¬ 
pose  the  lower  properties  of  our 
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nature  were  meant ;  but  the  term 
is  used  in  contradistinction  to  ve¬ 
getable  life,  which  enjoys  neither 
sense  nor  motion. 

In  opposition  to  the  animal  func¬ 
tions,  are  the  vital  functions,  by 
which  are  meant,  those  which  serve 
for  the  preservation  and  renovation 
of  the  machine ;  such  as  the  offices 
of  digestion,  absorption,  circulation, 
respiration,  and  the  excretions. 

Finally,  the  duration  of  each  in¬ 
dividual  is  defined  and  limited. 
There  is  a  continual  change  and  re¬ 
novation  of  the  frame,  an  intestinal 
motion,  a  separation  and  an  absorp¬ 
tion  of  its  particles,  by  which  the 
body  is  ever  new;  but  the  life,  the 
active  principle,  suffers  change  in 
infancy,  youth,  maturity,  and  the 
debility  of  age  and  death.  Such  is 
the  law  of  animal  existence.  By 
which  we  see  the  necessity  of  a 
system  of  superadded  parts,  and  a 
third  order  of  functions  :  organs  of 
generation,  by  which  the  individuals 
that  perish,  are  replaced  by  others, 
and  by  which  the  existence  of  each 
species  of  animals  is  maintained. 

On  the  whole,  and  surveying 
wliat  is  common  to  all  animals,  we 
perceive, — and  all  men  who  do  not 
allow  their  passions  to  interfere  with 
their  philosophical  opinions,  must 
acknowledge, — that  there  is  a  prin¬ 
ciple  of  life  which  holds  those  bo¬ 
dies  which  enjoy  it,  subjected  to  a 
different  law  from  inanimate mal  ter ; 
that  the  principal  character  of  this 
power  is  to  withdraw  the  bodies  it 
animates,  from  the  influence  of 
those  mere  chemical  affinities,  to 
which,  from  the  multiplicity  of 
their  component  parts,  their  mix¬ 
ture,  moisture,  and  temperature, 
they  would  have  a  strong  tendency, 
and  to  which  they  are  immediately 
exposed  on  death,  and  whereby 
their  textures  are  reduced  to  their 
original  elements. 

NECESSITY  OF  CLEANLINESS 
TO  HEALTH. 

* 


Various  and  numerous  are  the 
causes  which  produce  ill  health.  Man 
continually  lies  open  to  the  devasta¬ 
tions  of  disease;  his  frame  is  not  proof 
against  the  inroads  it  makes  on  the 
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constitution.  The  air,  thecli mate,  the 
season  of  the  year,  yea,  almost  every 
period,  needs  to  be  guarded  against, 
which  lie  should  endeavour  to  ren¬ 
der  as  harmless  as  possible.  The 
air  by  its  humidity,  the  climate  by 
its  warmth  or  coldness,  and  other 
accidental  causes,  may,  unless  care 
be  taken,  be  productive  of  consider¬ 
able  injury  to  the  system;  these  the 
foresight  of  the  reflecting  may  in 
many  instances  avert,  and  render 
void  their  injurious  tendency.  By 
trifling  attention;  for  instance,  in 
cold  and  damp  seasons,  by  extra 
covering  for  the  body;  in  sultry  sea¬ 
sons,  by  avoiding  chilly  draughts  ; 
but  seeking  the  coolest  even  tempe¬ 
rament  by  proper  purgatives  and 
cleansers  of  the  blood  at  convenient 
intervals.  By  such  means,  a  linger¬ 
ing  and  painful  sickness  may  pro¬ 
bably  be  prevented.  No  one  thing 
scarcely  contributes  more  to  the  re¬ 
taining  the  body  in  a  healthful  state, 
than  by  paying  attention  to  cleanli¬ 
ness.  How  many  disorders  of  a 
filthy  nature  are  contracted  by  the 
slovenly  and  negligent  ?  In  the 
abodes  of  sloth  and  penury,  how 
often  is  seen  the  most  nauseous  of 
diseases,  solely  owing  to  not  giving 
the  necessary  attention  to  cleanli¬ 
ness?  Surely  in  this  respect  the 
humblest  and  the  poorest  individual, 
would  they  take  the  proper  paius, 
might  be  as  wholesome  in  their 
persons  and  their  dwellings  as  the 
rich ;  water  is  easily  procured  ;  it 
contracts  no  expenses,  but  flows  as 
freely  to  the  needy  as  the  wealthy. 
Uncleanliness  is  not  necessarily  con¬ 
nected  with  poverty ;  a  little  exer¬ 
tion  would  remedy  many  of  the 
evils  which  the  but  too  indolent 
poor  have  to  struggle  with.  Their 
children  at  times,  are  subjects  scarce 
fit  to  meet  the  eye,  wallowing  in  the 
dirty  abodes  of  their  parents,  who, 
feeling  probably  little  or  no  interest 
about  them,  permit  them  to  go  day 
after  day  without  the  necessary  ap¬ 
plication  of  soap  and  water,  permit¬ 
ting  them  to  live  in  idleness,  con¬ 
tracting  ill  habits,  too  often  copied 
from  the  parents,  (whose  example, 
in  many  instances  are  highly  inju¬ 
rious)  ;  they  are  brought  up  in  all 
the  wretchedness  of  infamy,  instill¬ 


ing  a  slovenly  and  uncleanly  habit- 
which  fixes  itself,  deeply  rooted,  in 
their  characters  ;  their  lives  become 
one  continued  scene  of  wretched¬ 
ness,  coupled  with  ignorance  and 
disease ;  scarcely  ever  rising  above 
the  level  of  their  birth,  they  become 
the  refuse  of  society. 

Cleanliness  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  health.  Many  a  slightly  con¬ 
tracted  disorder  might  probably  be 
averted  in  its  direful  course,  by  a 
strict  attention  to  this  duty,  for  a- 
d-uty  it  is  ; — a  duty  due  both  to 
ourselves  and  to  society,  and  to  our 
Maker  no  less  so.  Does  he,  think 
you,  (you  who  heed  not  this  duty), 
like  to  behold  the  creatures  whom 
lie  lias  formed  in  his  own  express 
image,  the  glory  of  the  creation, 
and  the  lord  of  it,  too,  omitting 
to  pay  what  he  has  created  due  at¬ 
tention,  neglecting  to  preserve  it 
tree  from  what  may  dishonour  it, 
permitting  it  to  become  the  prey  of 
dirt  and  slovenly  disorder  ?  No ! 
it  is  a  direct  insult  offered  to  its 
all-Avise  Creator.  Therefore  has  he 
ordained  it,  that  the  abominable 
sloth  which  will  not  be  at  the 
trouble  to  remove  what  may  tend  to 
injure  the  vigour,  health,  and  beau¬ 
ty  of  the  body,  shall  become  the 
authors  of  their  own  punishment, 
by  the  diseases  which  such  conduct 
never  fails  to  contract. 

Much  would  it  benefit  society 
were  those  who  employ  the  lowest 
and  poorest  ranks  in  life  (who  are 
the  most  subject  to  neglect  cleanli¬ 
ness)  to  choose  such  only  who  pay 
attention  to  the  duty  of  which  we 
have  been  treating ;  they  would 
find  it  would  produce  attention  to 
cleanliness,  seeing  they  could  not 
obtain  employment  without  it;  and 
their  employers  would  have  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  that  they  would 
be  benefiting  their  dependents  in  a 
twofold  way,  by  providing  for  the 
health  of  their  bodies,  as  well  as 
enabling  them  to  procure  the  means 
by  which  they  support  life. 

T.  N. 


SWELLED  FEET. 

When  the  feet  swell  it  is  a  sign  of 
debility,  either  general  or  partial, 
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except  in  cases  of  pregnancy.  In 
such  cases  a  bandage  should  be  put  on 
moderately  tight,  from  the  toe  up¬ 
wards,  giving  a  uniform  degree  of 
pressure.  In  such  cases,  nine  times 
out  of  ten,  the  digestive  organs  will 
be  found  deranged — perhaps  the  liver. 
We  would  advise  in  these  cases  two 
of  the  following  pills  every  day  : — 

Of  squill  pill  and  extract  of  colyciuth 
each  half  a  drachm. 

Of  calomel  a  scruple. 

Of  digitalis  ten  grains,  mixed  and  made 
into  twenty  pills. 

These  pills  are  good  in  every  case 
of  dropsy. 

PERSPIRATION, 

In  a  state  of  perspiration  the  surface 
of  the  body  is  colder  than  at  any  other 
time,  for  this  reason :  the  fluid  is 
secreted  for  the  purpose  of  bathing 
the  skin,  and  is  in  itself  cold,  thus 
counteracting  the  excess  of  heat  ge¬ 
nerated  in  the  body,  either  by  exer¬ 
tion  or  otherwise.  When  however 
the  shirt  becomes  wet  by  it,  it  should 
be  changed,  for  it  keeps  up  a  greater 
degree  of  cold  than  nature  intended, 
by  retaining  such  a  quantity  of  the 
perspiratory  fluid. 


DATES— A  NEW  REMEDY. 


A  Correspondent  from  Alexandria 
has  communicated  to  us  that  the 
date  taken  fasting  is  a  sure  promoter 
of  health,  strength,  and  appetite.  It 
is  used  there  as  such,  and  wTe  see  no 
cause  to  doubt  its  efficacy.  Dr.  Mor- 
rier,  of  Montpellier,  recommends  dates 
as  an  article  of  diet  in  scrofula. 


GARLIC— ITS  PROPERTIES. 


Garlic  is  dug  up  for  use  in  the 
month  of  August,  then  cleaned  and 
dried  in  the  sun,  and  preserved  in 
bunches  in  a  dry  place.  In  this  state 
the  exterior  membrane  is  of  a  dirty 
white  colour,  and  of  a  withered  as¬ 
pect  ;  but  the  bulbs,  which  are  called 
cloves,  are  white,  succulent,  and  juicy. 
On  drying,  th  lose  nine  parts  in 
fifteen  of  their  weight. 

All  the  parts  of  the  plant,  but 
particularly  the  bulbs,  have  a 


pungent  offensive  odour,  and  an 
acrimonious  biting  taste.  These 
properties  depend  on  an  essential  oil, 
that  can  be  obtained  separate  by  dis¬ 
tillation  with  water ;  of  a  thick  and 
ropy  consistence,  a  yellow  colour, 
heavier  than  water,  and  possessing, 
in  an  eminent  degree,  the  sensible 
qualities  of  the  garlic.  It  blisters  the 
skin  when  applied  to  it,  and  strikes 
a  black  colour  when  triturated  with 
oxide  of  iron.  Simple  coction  with 
water  renders  garlic  mild  and  inert. 
The  acrid  principle  is  obtained  also 
by  expression ;  and  it  is  in  a  less 
degree  extracted  by  water,  by  al¬ 
cohol,  and  by  acetic  acid.  The 
odour  is  so  penetrating,  that  when 
garlic  is  applied  to  the  soles  of  the 
feet  it  is  perceived  in  the  breath,  the 
urine,  and  the  perspiration.  From 
1406  parts  of  fresh  garlic,  Cadet  ob¬ 
tained  520  of  mucilage,  37  of  albu¬ 
men,  48  of  fibrous  matter,  and  801 
of  water  by  estimate.  Bouillon  la 
Grange  found  sulphur  also,  with  ve¬ 
getable  albumen,  and  sugar. 

Garlic  is  stimulent,  diaphoretic,  ex¬ 
pectorant,  diuretic,  and  anthelmintic, 
when  exhibited  internally  ;  and  rube¬ 
facient  when  externally  applied. 

It  has  been  successfully  given  in 
intermittents,  and  in  fevers  of  the 
typhoid  type.  If  the  body  be  kept 
warm  during  its  use,  it  acts  power¬ 
fully  by  diaphoresis.  It  has  long 
been  esteemed  a  valuable  remedy  in 
pituitous  asthma,  chronic  catarrh, 
flatulent  cholic,  calculus,  and  dropsies ; 
and  as  a  preventative  of  worms.  Ex¬ 
ternally,  it  is  applied  bruised  to  the 
soles  of  the  feet,  in  the  coma  of  ty¬ 
phus;  and  in  confluent  small -pox 
when  the  determination  to  the  head 
is  considerable.  A  poultice  made  of 
it  is  a  good  resolvent  of  indolent  tu¬ 
mours.  A  clove  of  it,  wrapped  in 
cotton  or  gauze,  or  a  few  drops  of  the 
juice  introduced  into  the  external 
ear,  is  said  to  be  extremely  effica¬ 
cious  in  atonic  deafness  ;  and  applied 
to  the  pubis  as  a  poultice  in  retent  ion 
of  urine,  owing  to  a  want  of  action  in 
the  bladder,  it  sometimes  is  effectual 
in  procuring  its  discharge.  The  juice 
is  also  applied,  united  with  oil,  to 
herpetic  eruptions. 

Garlic  may  be  exhibited  in  sub- 
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stance,  the  whole  clove  or  pieces  of 
it  being  dipped  in  oil  and  swallowed  ; 
or  it  may  be  formed  into  pills.  The 
expressed  juice  also  is  given  mixed 
with  sugar ;  or  the  bulb  may  be  in¬ 
fused  in  milk,  which  was  Rosenstein’s 
mode  of  administering  it  to  children 
afflicted  with  worms.  It  is  frequently 
united  with  calomel  in  the  form  of 
pill  or  bolus,  in  hydropic  cases.  An 
ointment  is  formed  by  mixing  the 
juice  with  oil.  The  bruised  bulb  has 
also  been  used  as  a  suppurative. 

An  overdose,  or  the  too  liberal  use 
of  it  as  a  condiment,  is  apt  to  occa¬ 
sion  head-ache,  flatulence,  thirst, 
fever,  inflammation,  and  discharges  of 
blood  from  the  hsemorrhoidal  vessels. 


POISONOUS  MUSHROOMS. 

Mushrooms  have  been  long  used  in 
sauces  and  other  culinary  prepara¬ 
tions;  yet  there  are  numerous  in¬ 
stances  on  record  of  the  deleterious 
effects  of  some  species  of  thes e  fungi, 
almost  all  of  which  are  fraught  with 
poison.  Pliny  already  exclaims 
against  the  luxury  of  his  country¬ 
men  in  this  article,  and  wonders 
what  extraordinary  pleasure  there 
can  be  in  eating  such  dangerous 
food. 

But  if  the  palate  must  be  indulg¬ 
ed  with  these  lethal  luxuries,  or,  as 
Seneca  calls  them,  u  voluptuous 
poison,”  it  is  highly  necessary  that 
the  mild  eatable  mushrooms  should 
be  gathered  by  persons  skilful 
enough  to  distinguish  the  good 
from  the  false,  or  poisonous,  which 
is  not  alvvays  the  case ;  nor  are  the 
characters  which  distinguish  them 
strongly  marked. 

The  following  statement  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  Mr.  Glen,  surgeon,  of 
Knightsbridge : — 

“  A  poor  man,  residing  in  Knights¬ 
bridge,  took  a  walk  in  Hyde  Park, 
with  the  intention  of  gathering 
some  mushrooms.  He  collected  a 
considerable  number,  and,  after 
stewing  them,  began  to  eat  them. 
He  had  finished  the  whole,  with  the 
exception  of  about  six  or  eight, 
when,  about  eight  or  ten  minutes 
from  the  commencement  of  his  meal 


he  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  dim¬ 
ness,  or  mist  before  his  eyes,  a  gid¬ 
diness  of  the  head,  with  a  general 
trembling  and  sudden  loss  of  power: 
so  much  so,  that  he  nearly,  fell  off 
the  chair;  to  this  succeeded  loss  of 
recollection ;  he  forgot  where  he 
was,  and  all  circumstances  of  his 
case.  The  deprivation  soon  went 
off,  and  he  so  far  rallied  as  to  he 
able,  though  with  difficulty,  to  get 
up,  with  the  intention  of  going  to 
Mr.  Glen  for  assistance — a  distance 
of  about  five  hundred  yards ;  he 
had  not  proceeded  more  than  half 
way,  when  his  memory  again  failed 
him:  he  lost  his  road,  although 
previously  wrell  acquainted  with  it. 
He  was  met  by  a  friend  who  with 
difficulty  learned  his  state,  and  con¬ 
ducted  him  to  Mr.  Glen’s  house. 
His  countenance  betrayed  great 
anxiety;  he  reeled  about  like  a 
drunken  man,  and  wras  greatly  in¬ 
clined  to  sleep;  his  pulse  was  low 
and  feeble.  Mr.  Glen  immediately 
gave  him  an  emetic  draught.  The 
poison  had  so  diminished  the  sensi¬ 
bility  of  the  stomach,  that  vomiting 
did  not  take  place  for  nearly  twenty 
minutes,  although  another  draught 
had  been  exhibited.  During  this 
interval  his  drowsiness  increased  to 
such  a  degree,  that  he  was  only  kept 
awake  by  obliging  him  to  walk 
round  the  room  with  assistance:  he 
also,  at  this  time,  complained  of 
distressing  pains  in  the  calves  of  his 
legs. — Full  vomiting  was  at  length 
produced.  After  the  operation  of 
the  emetic,  he  expressed  himself 
generally  better,  but  still  continued 
drowsy.  In  the  evening  Mr.  Glen 
found  hirn  doing  well.” 

The  following  case  is  recorded  in 
the  Medical  Transactions,  vol.  ii. 

u  A  middle-aged  man  having 
gathered  what  he  called  champig¬ 
nons,  they  were  stewed,  and  eaten 
by  himself  and  his  wife ;  their  child 
also,  about  four  years  old,  ate  a 
little  of  them,  and  the  sippets  of 
bread  which  were  put  into  the  li¬ 
quor.  Within  five  minutes  after 
eating  them,  the  man  began  to  stare 
in  an  unusual  manner,  and  was  un¬ 
able  to  shut  his  eyes.  All  objects 
appeared  to  him  coloured  with  a 
variety  of  cgIouis.  He  felt  a  palpi- 
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tat  ion  in  what  he  called  his  stomach ; 
and  was  so  giddy  that  heconld  hardly 
stand.  He  seemed  to  himself  swell¬ 
ed  all  over  his  body.  He  hardly 
knew  what  he  did  or  said ;  and  some¬ 
times  was  unable  to  speak  at  all. 
These  symptoms  continued  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  for  twenty- four 
hours  ;  after  which,  he  felt  little  or 
no  disorder.  Soon  after  lie  perceiv¬ 
ed  himself  ill,  one  scruple  of  white 
vitriol  was  given  him,  and  repeated 
two  or  three  times,  with  which  he 
vomited  plentifully. 

4*  The  woman,  aged  thirty-nine, 
felt  all  the  same  symptoms,  but  in  a 
higher  degree.  She  totally  lost  her 
voice  and  her  senses,  and  was  either 
stupid,  or  so  furious  that  it  was  ne¬ 
cessary  she  should  be  held.  The 
white  vitriol  was  offered  to  her,  of 
which  she  was  capable  of  taking  but 
very  little;  however,  after  four  or 
five  hours,  she  was  much  recovered: 
but  she  continued  many  days  far 
from  being  well,  and  from  enjoying 
her  former  health  and  strength. 
She  frequently  fainted  for  the  first 
week  after ;  and  there  was,  during 
a  month  longer,  an  uneasy  sense  of 
heat  and  wreight  in  her  breast,  sto¬ 
mach,  aud  bow7els,  with  great  flatu¬ 
lence.  Her  head  was,  at  first  wak¬ 
ing,  much  confused;  and  she  often 
experienced  palpitations, tremblings, 
and  other  hysteric  affections  ;  to  all 
which  she  had  ever  before  been  a 
stranger. 

44  The  child  had  some  convulsive 
agitations  of  his  arms,  but  wTas  other¬ 
wise  little  affected.  He  was  capable 
of  taking  half  a  scruple  of  ipecacu¬ 
anha,  with  which  he  vomited,  and 
w7as  soon  perfectly  recovered.” 


MUSHROOM  CATSUP. 

The  edible  mushroom  is  the  basis 
of  the  sauce  called  mushroom  catsup ; 
a  great  proportion  of  which  is  pre¬ 
pared  by  gardeners  who  grow  the 
fungi.  Tile  mushrooms  employed 
for  preparing  this  sauce  are  generally 
those  which  have  not  found  a  ready 
sale  in  the  market,  and  are  in  a  pu- 
trified  state;  for  no  vegetable  sub¬ 
stance  is  liable  to  so  rabid  a  sponta¬ 
neous  decomposition  as  mushrooms. 
In  a  few  days  after  they  have  been 


gathered  from  the  dung-bed  on 
which  they  grow,  they  become  the 
habitation  of  myriads  of  insects; 
and,  if  even  the  fresh  mushroom  be 
attentively  examined,  it  will  fre¬ 
quently  be  found  to  swarm  with 
life. 


Appearances  upon  opening  a  Woman 
suddenly  strangled. 

M.  Richer  and  opened  a  woman 
of  a  good  constitution,  and  about 
thirty-eight  years  of  age,  w  hom  two 
men  had  strangled.  The  drum  of 
the  left  ear  w7as  lacerated,  and 
bout  an  ounce  of  blood  was  forced 
through  it.  Upon  raising  the  cra¬ 
nium,  all  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
brain  were  found  fuller  than  usual, 
and  the  ventricles  of  the  same  con¬ 
tained  a  florid,  clear  blood,  and  some 
of  the  same  wras  found  extravasated 
at  the  basis  of  the  cranium.  The 
lungs  were  greatly  distended,  and 
their  membranes,  where  naturally1  no 
vessels  are  seen,  appeared  entirely 
•vascular,  some  as  thick  as  middling 
pius.  And  through  the  same  mem¬ 
branes  one  could  easily  perceive 
more  air  in  the  cellsof  the  lungs  than 
usual ;  and  when  the  right  ventricle 
of  the  heart  was  opened,  the  air 
rushed  out  writh  great  impetuosity. 
It  contained  an  once  of  the  same 
florid  blood  found  in  the  lungs.  All 
these  appearances  were  owing  to  the 
manner  the  deceased  wras  suffocated 
For  the  hands  of  those  men  could 
not  with  an  equal  force  and  con¬ 
tinuance  close  the  wind-pipe  as  a 
cord  would.  Besides,  by  her  strug¬ 
gling,  she  now  and  again  received 
some  air  into  her  lungs  ;  but  as  the 
blood  could  not  descend  freely  from 
the  brain,  by  reason  of  the  compres¬ 
sion  from  both  their  hands  round 
the  neck,  so  the  vessels  of  the  brain 
were  necessarily  distended,  and  at 
last  ruptured. 

M.  Richerand  further  observed  in 
this  that  both  the  fallopian  tubes  were 
both  thicker  and  more  fleshy  thau 
usual.  Their  extremities  next  the 
womb  w7ere  open,  while  the  other 
extremities  wrere  entirely  closed  up, 
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and  what  is  more,  did  not  appear  to 
be  ever  open,  nor  had  they  a  fringe; 
and  yet  the  deceased  was  known  to 
have  had  two  children  within  the 
last  five  years  of  her  life. 

If  this  had  been  an  original  con¬ 
formation  of  these  tubes,  generation 
by  eggs  would  be  certainly  over¬ 
thrown.  But  it  is  more  probable 
that  this  was  rather  a  disorder  of 
those  parts.  This  is  the  more  likely, 
as  both  of  those  tubes  were  found 
full,  one  of  a  bloody,  the  other  of  a 
yellowish  serum. 


A  poor  Woman  died  through  excess 
of  Drinking. 

A  poor  woman  of  forty-fi  ve  long 
accustomed  to  drink  brandy,  and 
those  poor  wines  that  grow  about 
Paris,  became  so  excessively  drunk, 
that  she  died  in  12  hours  after ;  she 
was  all  this  time  senseless,  her  face 
pale,  her  extremities  cold,  her  chest 
was  greatly  oppressed,  and  she  had 
some  convulsive  motions,  sometimes 
in  one  part,  sometimes  in  another, 
but  of  short  duration  ;  she  likewise 
had  a  little  fever,  which  would 
come  and  go,  without  observing  any 
regular  period. 

M.  Richerand  opened  her ;  he  found 
the  blood  black,  thick  and  partly 
coagulated ;  the  spleen,  the  pan¬ 
creas,  the  liver,  the  lungs,  were 
dried  up,  and  scirrhous;  numbers 
of  the  glands,  such  as  those  of  the 
saliva,  jugulars,  of  the  spleen,  me¬ 
sentery,  the  lumbal  glands,  and  those 
of  the  exterior  part  of  the  head, 
were  both  petrified  and  much  bigger 
than  what  is  natural. 

M.  Richerand  attributes  all  these 
appearances  to  the  excessive  quantity 
of  those  poor  wines,  the  deceased 
used  to  drink ;  these  wines  being 
greatly  loaded  with  tartar,  thickened 
her  blood  and  diminished  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  the  vessels,  by  crusting 
them  over,  as  it  does  the  vessels  it 
is  kept  in,  which  prevent  bolh 
nutrition  and  perspiration  ;  the  se¬ 
veral  parts  of  the  body,  of  eourse 
were  dried  up ;  the  glands  in  like 
manner,  must  necessarily  grow 
bigger,  as  the  secretion  through 


them  is  no  longer  performed  ;  of 
course  all  functions,  vital  and  ani¬ 
mal,  must  cease. 

This  woman  had  a  fever,  yet  she 
remained  speechless;  but  this  is  not 
the  only  aphorism  of  Hippocrates 
that  does  not  answer  in  those  our 
more  temperate  climates. 


Two  Men  suddenly  struck  Blind , 
recovered  their  Sight. 

These  men  were  employed  to 
cleanse  a  sewer,  where  they  hap¬ 
pened  to  meet  with  a  very  old  one, 
which  had  lain  concealed  there  for 
many  years  ;  upon  their  opening  it, 
it  exhaled  so  intolerable  a  stench, 
that  they  were  suddenly  struck 
blind ;  one  of  them  lost  his  sight 
entirely;  the  other  could  discern 
light  from  darkness  only  ;  however 
they  both  soon  recovered  their  sight, 
by  applying  to  their  eyes  compresses 
dipped  in  the  following  vulnerary 
spirit,  and  taking  inwardly  every 
four  hours  two  spoonfuls  of  the 
same. 

M.  Chomel,  who  related  the  above 
history,  further  adds,  that  he  re¬ 
lieved  a  deafness,  that  succeeded  a 
stubborn  megrim,  and  deflu etion 
upon  the  ears,  by  putting  some  of 
the  above  spirit  into  the  affected  ear 
with  a  little  cotton ;  he  likewise 
found  it  serviceable  in  old  megrims, 
which  often  proceed  from  a  weak 
stomach,  whence  crudities;  this 
warm  vulnerary  spirit,  by  warming 
and  bracing  up  the  relaxed  fibres  of 
the  stomach,  mends  the  digestions, 
removes  the  crudities,  and  by 
strengthening  the  nerves,  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  blood  and  all  secre¬ 
tions  made  from  it,  are  properly 
carried  on ;  health  is  therefore  re¬ 
stored. 


An  extraordinary  Cure  of  a  Palsy. 

M.  Gros,  physician  at  Arles, 
has  informed  us,  that  he  had 
cured  a  paralytic  in  a  very  short 
time,  by  often  whipping  the  paraly¬ 
tic  parts  with  nettles. 
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This  method  of  whipping  the  part 
with  nettles,  has  been  an  ancient 
practice.  Celsus  recommends  it  for 
the  palsy,  and  calls  it  urtieasio,  lie 
also  recommends  mustard-seed 
bruised,  and  applied  to  the  part, 
this  is  his  sinapism  us.  Rolfinicus, 
a  German  physician,  recommends 
the  same  urtieasio. 


VENEREAL  DISEASE  IN 
INFANTS. 


This  disease  is  common  in  lying- 
in  -hospitals,  and  sometimes  to  be 
met  with  in  those  families  where 
either  the  father  or  the  mother  of 
the  infant  diseased  is  of  loose  mo¬ 
rals.  The  symptoms  in  some  cases 
shew  themselves  at  birth,  but  most 
frequently  not  until  some  days  after. 
It  appears  by  red  spots  diffused 
all  over  the  body;  the  skin  becomes 
destroyed  in  various  parts,  and 
oozes  out  an  acrid  matter;  blotched 
arise  about  the  posteriors  of  the 
infant,  and  sometimes  dry  scaly 
eruptions  appear.  Although  the  dis¬ 
temper  may  not  be  traced  by  symp¬ 
toms  to  the  father  or  the  mother, 
yet  it  is  probable  to  have  been  com¬ 
municated  from  them,  because  the 
disease  may  be  iu  the  constitution 
of  the  parents.  The  mode  cf  cure 
in  general  is  to  put  the  nurse  who 
suckles  the  child  under  a  course  of 
mercury ;  but  sometimes  this  can¬ 
not  be  accomplished ;  then  the  child 
must  take  mercury.  A  cautious 
practitioner  should  be  always  se¬ 
lected  in  the  cure  of  this  dreadful 
disease,  and  one  accustomed  to  such 
practice  should  be  preferred.  Nurses 
should  be  cautious  in  nursing  such 
children,  as  the  disease  has  been 
often  communicated  from  the  child. 


GREAT  OPPRESSION  AFTER 
A  WOUND  IN  THE  ARM. 


A  young  man  of  about  nineteen 
years  of  age,  received  a  thrust  of  a 
sword  iu  the  upper  and  fore-part  of 
his  right  arm,  betweeu  two  and 


three  in  the  morning.  He  was  car¬ 
ried  directly  to  the  Hotel  Dien, 
where  thesurgeon  saw  hi m  about  six. 
His  fever  in  that  short  time  became 
very  violent.  The  difficulty  of 
breathing  and  pain  in  the  same 
side  with  the  wound  were  so  great, 
that  he  concluded  (lie  right  cavity 
of  the  thorax  must  be  full  of  blood, 
and  that  all  there  was  for  saving 
the  patient’s  life  was,  to  perform  the 
paracentesis  without  delay.  As  the 
wound  was  already  closed,  he  did 
not  think  of  probing  it ;  but  by 
good  chance  he  happened  to  espy 
a  tumour  under  the  right  breast, 
which  was  eight  inches  over  and  one 
thick.  This  made  him  reflect  that 
probably  the  thrust  had  only 
wounded  the  tendon  of  the  pectoral 
muscle,  and  not  penetrated  into 
the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  the  more 
so,  as  this  tumour  had  not  changed 
colour,  nor  was  there  any  fluctua¬ 
tion  of  matter  to  be  perceived,  nor 
was  it  accompanied  with  an  emphy¬ 
sema,  whereby  it  was  evident  it  was 
neither  blood,  nor  air  that  had  pro¬ 
duced  it,  but  was  owing  to  a  punc¬ 
ture  of  the  above  tendon,  which 
brought  on  a  defluxion  of  serum, 
and  occasioned  the  pain.  He  there¬ 
fore  applied  compresses  to  the  part, 
dipped  in  spirits  of  wine  and  water  ; 
had  the  patient  blooded  that  morn¬ 
ing,  the  same  evening  and  the  next 
morning,  by  which  time  all  the 
above  symptoms  w  ere  greatly  abated. 
And  by  repeating  the  same  dressings 
for  eight  days,  the  patient  perfectly 
recovered. 

We  see  here  how  fallacious  the 
signs  of  an  extravasation  of  blood 
in  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  are,  and 
how  difficult  it  is  to  form  a  right 
judgment  in  such  a  ease.  How 
hazardous  the  operation  in  such  a 
case  might  prove ! 


MARGATE  HEALTH-HUNT¬ 
ING. 


44  Come  to  Margate,”  says  Mrs. 
Abrahams,  “  there  you  w  ill  get  a  co¬ 
lour  and  an  appetite,  bless  yon.” 
Well,  dow  n  they  all  go.  First  they 
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take  a  warm  bath,  then  a  cold  bath — 
floundering  about  for  an  hour  in  the 
water — slay  out  sauntering  about  in 
the  night  air — poke  themselves  into 
crowded  libraries  and  dancing- 
rooms — go  to  bed  at  break  of  day — 
and  then  come  to  town  in  a  fever ! 
Thus  it  has  been  lately  with  se¬ 
veral  ;  and  we  at  present  visit  a  case 
which  lias  had  a  narrow  escape 
from  death— all  brought  on  by 
health  hunting  at  Margate. 

Let  people,  if  they  go  to  watering- 
places  for  health,  go  to  bed  at  ten 
o’clock — rise  early, — immerse  them¬ 
selves  in  the  water  daily,  and  instant¬ 
ly  leave  it— live  moderate — and  mix 
with  the  amusements  only  at  pro¬ 
per  hours,  and  they  will  return  with 
improved  health  and  spirits;  but 
Margate  now  a-days,  since  steam 
came  into  fashion,  is  the  place  to 
become  an  invalid. 


OLD  WOMEN’S  REMEDIES 
EXAMINED. 


To  prevent  Cramps  in  Bathing ,  tie 
the  garters  tightly  round  the  leg 
just  above  the  knee. 

We  think  it  no  remedy. 


For  Weakness. 

A  new  €ggi  heat  up  with  a  little 
wine  and  nutmeg ,  every  dap  at 
eleven  o'clock. 

This  is  a  good  remedy;  but  the 
bowels  must  be  kept  regular. 


USEFUL  PRESCRIPTIONS. 

Volatile  Liniment. 

Add  a  little  hartshorn  to  sweet  oil,  so  as 
to  make  it  white. 

This  is  good  to  rub  for  pains  in  the 
joints. 

A  Wash  for  Burns  or  Scalds. 

Of  goulard  water,  one  drachm, 

Camphorated  spirit,  three  drachms, 
Water,  one  pint.. — Mix, — wet  the  parts 
twice  a-day. 


CORRESPONDENT’S  LETTER. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Adviser. 
Sir, 

The  following  directions,  &c.  were 
given  by  Mr.  Abernethy  in  the  year 
1813,  to  a  gentleman  labouring  un¬ 
der  a  liver  complaint.  I  think  a  pe¬ 
rusal  of  them  will  be  of  use  to  many 
of  your  numerous  subscribers ;  and 
in  requesting  you  to  give  them  pub¬ 
licity  I  can  (from  particular  circum¬ 
stances)  assure  you  they  are  as  nearly 
as  possible  verbatim.  I  yeg  to  re¬ 
main,  Sir, 

Your  constant  reader, 

L.  D. 

Lambeth,  Aug.  26,  1824. 


Mr.  Abernethif  s  prescription  and 

directions  for  Liver  Complaints. 

“  Rise  early,  walk  one  hour  be¬ 
fore  you  take  your  breakfast,  let  it 
be  something  that  will  agree  with 
you,  light  and  easy  of  digestion,  not 
tea.  Eat  nothing  in  less  than  three 
hours  after  a  meal,  nor  go  longer  than 
six  hours  without  eating,  while  this 
complaint  is  on  you,  and  choose  food 
of  easy  digestion  for  dinner.  Hunger 
and  thirst  are  incompatible,  therefore 
drink  nothing  with  your  dinner,  that 
you  may  avoid  diluting  your  gastric 
juice  too  much,  and  thereby  render  it 
inert,  and  prevent  its  producing  its  pro¬ 
per  action  on  your  food.  Two  glasses 
of  wine,  however,  maybe  allowed  as  a 
stimulus  to  the  stomach.  It  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  in  two  hours  after  dinner 
you  will  be  thirsty ;  you  may  then 
drink,  but  in  a  moderate  quantity. 
Avoid  smoking  tobacco  and  fermented 
liquors.  Use  no  exercise  in  less  than 
three  hours  after  eating  a  full  meal, 
that  all  the  energies  of  your  body  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  exerting  them¬ 
selves  in  digesting  your  food.  You 
may  then  walk,  ride,  or  use  what 
exercise  you  please.  Take  no  supper, 
unless  you  dine  early,  and  then  let 
the  food  be  light :  be  in  bed  by  ten 
o’clock — Exit  stomach— enter  bowels  : 
—Question — Are  you  costive?  an¬ 
swer  yes. — Take  a  little  lenitive  elec¬ 
tuary,  sufficient  to  produce  a  gentle 
motion.  Avoid  purging.  The  faeces 
should  be  brown,  the  colour  of  rhu- 
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barb  and  water  mixed.  When  of  an 
olive  or  soot  colour,  or  black,  the 
bile  is  vitiated ;  when  of  a  lighter 
yellow  than  the  fine  brown,  the  bile 
is  healthy,  but  not  poured  out  in 
sufficient  quantity,  or  diluted  too 
much  with  liquids  that  you  take.  The 
remedy  against  vitiated  bile,  or  defici¬ 
ency  in  the  bilairy  function,  is  to  take 
every  other  night  the  common  blue 
mercury  pill,  called  pilula  hydrag., 
to  be  purchased  in  a  mass  of  one 
ounce,  at  Apothecaries’  Hall,  to  be 
made  into  pills  by  yourself,  as  you 
want  them ;  each  pill,  the  size  of  a 
marrow-fat  pea,  will  contain  about 
five  grains  of  mercury.  This  is  the 
most  valuable  medicine  yet  known 
as  an  alterative ;  it  must  on  no  ac¬ 
count  be  taken  in  a  greater  quantity 
than  here  specified.  I  am  a  surgeon, 
and  know  from  experience  that  any 
quantity  of  mercury  taken  by  the 
human  subject,  approximating  to  sa¬ 
livation,  injures  the  functions  of  the 
liver  for  a  great  length  of  time  after¬ 
wards.  The  small  quantity  that  I 
have  here  laid  down  can  hurt  no  one ; 
and  as  I  again  repeat,  mercury  is  the 
only  medicine  that  can  at  all  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  for  producing  an  healthy 
action  in  a  morbid  liver  or  spleen. 
Should  this  quantity  affect  the  gums 
or  throat,  you  must  then  lower  it  till 
no  such  affection  be  produced,  or  but 
just  felt.  I  see  no  objection  to  your 
washing  yourself  in  cold  water  or 
cold  bath. 

If  you  feel  a  desire  to  drink  between 
breakfast  and  dinner,  you  may  take  a 
little  ginger  or  pennyroyal  tea,  made 
weak,  which  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
stimulus  to  the  stomach  instead  of 
bitters. 

Should  the  stomach  become  weak 
after  taking  mercury  for  any  length 
of  time,  purchase  at  Apothecaries’ 
Hall  one  fourth  H.  Cascarilla  bark, 
infuse  every  morning  one  fourth 
ounce  in  six  spoonsful  of  hot  water, 
which  cover  up  for  two  hours :  take 
this  quantity  with  a  piece  of  ship 
biscuit  four  hours  after  breakfast. 

[Mr.  Abernethy,  like  all  other  prac¬ 
titioners  who  take  up  a  favourite 
medicine,  in  general  carries  its  use  too 
far.  Blue  pill — blue  pill,  ad  infini¬ 
tum,  is  his  hobby.  We  think  it  an 
excellent  alterative,  but  it  must  nei¬ 


ther  be  taken  too  frequently,  nor 
long  continued.  A  dose  once  a  week 
is  enough,  and  in  the  intermediate 
time  a  little  rhubarb  and  magnesia  is 
the  best  medicine.  Ed. 


ANNALS  OF  QUACKERY. 

There  is  a  tailor  going  about  the 
country  parts  of  England,  who  now 
finds  it  more  profitable  to  cut  up 
constitutions  than  cloth,  and  to 
patch  old  sores  than  old  breeches. 
His  plan  is  to  cure  bv  incantation, 
prayer,  &c.  &c.  &c.  The  fellow  is 
eternally  drunk,  but  never  staggers, 
and  is  possessed  of  one  of  those 
phlegmatic  brandy  faces  which  only 
grows  more  solemn  in  its  appearances 
as  his  intellects  become  fuddled.  A 
woman  applied  to  him  lately,  to  re¬ 
quest  him  to  come  to  see  her  sick 
husband.  She  found  him  in  the 
back  parlour  of  an  inn,  booted, 
spurred,  and  (although  she  could 
not  perceive  it)  drunk  as  a  lord. 
He  was  walking  to  and  fro  with  his 
hands  behind  his  back,  when  the 
poor  woman  entered  the  apartment. 
u  Please  your  honour,  I  come  to  beg 
you  to  see  my  husband,  who  is  lying 
very  ill.”  No  answer ;  but  still 
pacing  up  and  down.  “  He  is  very 
ill,  I  assure  your  worship.  I  hope 
you  wdll  come,  Sir.” — Not  a  word! 
After  a  long  silence,  66  I  hope,  Sir, 
you’ll  be  so  kind  as  to  come  and  see 
my  poor  husband  ;  I  will  pay  you 
any  thing  you  demand.”  Still  not 
a  word ;  but  a  few  mutterings, 
and  a  turn  up  of  the  drunken  eye¬ 
balls,  and  still  pacing  about.  The 
w  oman  approached  the  doctor,  pull¬ 
ed  him  by  the  coat,  and  in  the  most 
strenuous  terms  renewed  her  en¬ 
treaties,  but  still  he  continued  walk¬ 
ing  up  and  dowrn,  and  muttering 
some  nonsense  to  himself.  At  last 
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she  pulled  him  violently  by  the 
coat,  when  he  turned  round,  and 
in  a  gruff  tone  cried,  “  Honld  your 
tongue,  d— n  you  j  I’m  busy  curing 
a  man  in  America  ;  I’ll  be  ready  for 
you  by  and  byer’’  and  then  began 
pacing  and  muttering  again.  This 
pacified  the  poor  woman,  who  wait¬ 
ed  patiently  until  the  American  was 
cured! — A  fact. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical 
Adviser . 

Sir, 

As  you  have  openly  declared  war 
against  the  quacks,  I  send  the  fol¬ 
lowing  case,  and  shall  feel  obliged 
by  your  making  it  public,  as  it  may 
possibly  prevent  others  from  apply¬ 
ing  to  those  pests  of  society,  and 
murderers  of  their  own  kind.  I  am 
a  young  man  who  have  all  my  life 
lived  gaily,  and  kept  company 
freely  with  the  fair  sex,  by  which 
I  several  times  contracted  a  disease 
which  I  fear,  through  quackery,  I 
shall  never  be  free  from.  I  have 
pains  in  all  my  limbs,  ulcerated 
sore  throat,,  swellings  on  my  shin 
bones,  dimness  of  sight,  singing  in 
my  ears,  my  frame  is  reduced  to 
that  state,  that  I  am  a  complete 
bundle  of  skin  and  bones.  I  can¬ 
not  but  think,  if  I  had  applied  to  a 
regular  practitioner  in  time,  my 
health  might  have  been  restored,  in¬ 
stead  of  which,  from  motives  of 
false  delicacy,  I  applied  to  a  quack 

not  a  hundred  miles  from  — - - 

street,  who  observes  so  much  secre¬ 
cy,  and  whose  nostrums  I  have 
been  swallowing  by  wholesale  with¬ 
out  the  least  benefit ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  I  find  myself  daily  wasting, 
s©  that  unless  you  can,  through  the 
means  of  your  valuable  little  work, 
afford  me  some  means  of  relief,  na¬ 
ture  cannot  possibly  hold  out  much 
longer.  I  now,  too  late,  firmly  be¬ 
lieve,  had  a  regular  practitioner  had 
one-twelfth  of  what  I  have  paid  the 
seoundrei  who  has  been  murdering 
me  for  the  last  ten  months,  I  should 
now  be  restored  to  health  and  en¬ 
joyment.  Most  earnestly  requesting 
your  attention  to  my  case, 

I  am,  Sir, 

Respectfully  yours, 

0,  G. 


A  word  to  Literary  Men. - A 

man  who  is  devoted  to  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  letters  is  too  apt  to  forget 
that  the  soundness  of  his  under¬ 
standing  depends  much  on  the  vi¬ 
gour  of  his  bodily  powers ;  he  re¬ 
gards  the  application  of  the  means 
necessary  to  preserve  the  latter,  as  a 
comparatively  tiresome  and  forbid¬ 
ding  employment,  and  dreams  far 
more  of  the  success  he  anticipates, 
or  the  glory  to  which  he  aspires, 
than  of  the  care  he  ought  to  bestow 
upon  his  health — the  first  and  most 
desirable  of  all  blessings,  and  that 
which  alone  can  give  a  zest  to  the 
enjoyment  of  any  others. 

Both  the  fore-arms  withered  and 
fell  off  in  a  fever. — Ann  Perraut,  now 
twenty-one  years  old,  had  at  seven  a 
fever,  in  which  both  her  hands  and 
fore-arms  withered  first  and  fell  off 
after.  These  withered  hands  she  pro¬ 
duced  before  the  academy,  which  were 
as  black  and  withered  as  the  hands  of 
a  mummy. 

Female  Physician. — A  little  old 
woman,  full  seventy  years  of  age, 
named  Madam  Boucher,  has  been 
tried  at  Paris,  on  the  20th  ult.  for 
clandestinely  exercising  the  art  of 
medicine.  Her  practice  was  not 
confined  to  the  human  race,  but. 
extended  itself  to  dogs,  cats,  horses, 
cows,  pigs  and  poultry !  Thousands 
of  all  classes  anti  nations  beset  her 
doors  daily.  However,  this  prodi¬ 
gious  renown  by  no  means  proved 
that  Madame  Boucher  was  infalli¬ 
ble.  A  female,  of  the  name  of  The- 
nard,  who  had  taken  Madam’s  pre¬ 
scription,  having,  by  its  powerful 
effects,  been  disturbed  ninety-five 
times  in  one  day,  and  suffered  in  the 
abdominal  viscera  to  such  a  degree, 
that  she  declared  she  felt  her  back¬ 
bone,  as  if  it  were  bitten  in  two  by 
the  jaws  of  an  alligator,  complained 
to  the  commissary  of  police  to  as- 
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km  age  her  pains.  The  officers  of 
justice  proceeded  to  the  domicile  of 
Madam  Le  Docteur,  and  found  her 
amidst  a  dozen  of  rabits,  cats,  dogs, 
&c.  pacing  about  her  laboratory. 
Madam,  in  her  defence,  assert¬ 
ed  the  purity  of  her  intentions, 
and  produced  a  certificate  of  M.  Le 
General  Partouneaux,  which  stated, 
that  she  had  cured  an  inveterate  dis¬ 
ease,  under  which  he  had  laboured, 
and  which  resisted  every  recourse  of 
art. 

M.  l’Avocate  Du  Roi  then  read 
the  certificate  of  several  physicians, 
that  this  nostrum  contains  medicines 
highly  dangerous.  He  also  produced 
in  evidence  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Pouille — nick- named  the Grimacier , 
that  by  this  woman’s  prescription 
had  contracted  a  violent  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  intestines,  and  was  re¬ 
duced  to  a  skeleton. 

Judgment  will  be  pronounced 
next  sittings. 

Sir  J.  Leach,  who  was  lately  ope¬ 
rated  on  for  the  stone,  is  now  conva¬ 
lescent,  but  considerably  reduced  in 
vital  strength. 

Case  o  f  very  uncommon  Palsy 
A  Swiss  soldier  quartered  in  Douay, 
aged  about  32,  was  received  into 
tiie  hospital  there  in  December,  for 
an  ague,  accompanied  with  a  trouble¬ 
some  catarrh,  which  greatly  wasted 
him  ;  lie  was  cured  of  both,  and  dis¬ 
charged  out  of  the  hospital  at  the 
month’s  end.  About  the  first  of 
January  following,  he  complained 
of  an  acute  pain  in  the  bend  of  his 
arm,  which  continued  with  the 
same  violence  for  three  days,  and 
then  entirely  left  him ;  about  four 
or  five  days  after, he  was  seized  with 
the  like  acute  pain  in  the  shoulder 
of  the  same  side,  which  held  him 
without  intermission  for  five  days. 

After  this,  some  watery  blisters 
appeared  in  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
which  soon  after  broke,  and  dis¬ 
charged  a  good  deal  of  clear  water 


t  without  any  bad  Smell  ;  about  this 
time,  the  end  of  January,  he  first 
,  began  to  perceive,  he  sensibly  lost 
all  feeling  in  all  this  arm  and  hand. 
I  About  the  beginning  of  May  fol¬ 
lowing,  all  his  hand,  fore-arm,  and 
arm  were  covered  with  a  consider¬ 
able  tetter,  which  discharged  for  all 
that  month  a  great  quantity  of  fetid 
matter;  he  was  cured  also  of  this 
:  tetter,  but  his  arm  and  hand  re- 
ff  mained  without  any  feeling.  He 
happened  without  thought  to  take  off 
f  the  cover  of  a  stove  that  was  almost 
red  hot,  he  however  laid  it  down  as 
unconcerned  as  if  it  had  been  cold. 
By  this  accident  he  lost  two  of  his 
fingers,  without  ever  complaining 
of  any  pain,  or  making  a  wry  face 
when  they  were  cut  off;  yet  what  is 
very  extraordinary,  this  man  goes 
through  all  his  evolutions  as  well 
as  any  other  man  in  the  regiment. 

H 

A  contagious  Purple  Fever  from 
Worms. — This  fever  raged  for  some 
time  at  Toul ;  it  carried  off  numbers 
in  two  or  three  days  illness ;  the  skin 
of  such  as  had  the  good  fortune  to 
escape,  peeled  off  entirely  ;  the  infec¬ 
tion  was  so  great,  that  no  body  would 
venture  to  open  them,  several  dying 
by  carrying  the  dead  to  the  grave. 
What  was  singular  in  this  fever  was, 
that  as  many  as  had  been  early  suc¬ 
coured,  voided  worms,  the  purple 
spots  appearing  after;  all  these  re¬ 
covered. 

Amputation  of  the  Leg  of  a  CW.— 
Last  week,  near  Exeter, a  cow  belonging 
to  Mr.  John  Edwards,  farmer,  broke 
the  lower  bone  of  the  fore  leg — a 
compound  fracture — Amputation  was 
supposed  by  the  veterinary  surgeon  to 
be  the  only  thing  to  save  the  animal, 
and  as  she  was  a  valuable  milch  cow, 
the  farmer  requested  it  to  be  done.  The 
operation  was  performed,  and  a  most 
ingenious  wooden  leg  constructed,  by 
which  the  animal  will  be  able  to 
walk  tolerably  well. 
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Can  our  friends  at  Bristol  inform  us  whether  there  is  a  man  practising 
physic  in  that  town  named  Macder  Mahamoud — an  Indian. 

We  have  again  to  request  that  every  letter  requesting  medical  advice 
may  contain  some  address  ;  if  the  number  of  a  house  cannot  be  sent,  the 
nearest  post-office  will  be  equally  good.  Our  reason  for  thus  requesting 
addresses  is,  that  frequently  cases  require  such  advice  as  cannot  be  pro¬ 
perly  made  public.  A.  M.  A.’s  is  one  of  those  cases. 

Has  Manlius  received  a  letter. 

A  Native  of  England  may  take  15  drops  of  the  tincture  of  opium 
at/night  for  a  few  nights,  and  eat  boiled  bread  and  milk,  or  thickened 
milk. 

Has  Thomas  Mortimer  received  a  letter  ?  if  not,  let  him  write  and  he 
shall  have  another. 

T.  V.  Should  send  us  an  address. 

W.  W.  is  assured  that  Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  no  44  Maxims  of  Health 
—it  is  nothing  but  a  puff. 

I'robat um  est  has  obliged  us. 

BollinGbroke  may  find  benefit  by  putting  a  clove  of  garlic  into  each 
ear,  and  not  removing  them.  When  they  become  decayed,  he  should  put 
behind  each  ear  a  small  blister;  keep  from  cold,  and  avoid  costiveness. 

J.  M.  16. — Hunt’s  pill,  as  colycinth  and  calomel. 

J.  M.  T.  should  wear  a  suspenary  bandage,  and  bathe  the  parts  with  a 
solution  of  vinegar  and  sal-ammoniac  twice  a-day  ;  he  must  also  keep  the 
bowels  regular  by  rhubarb.  ,  ; 

The  Military  Surgeon,  Mr.  A.  who  states  that  he  came  to  town  to 
consult  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Adviser  upon  a  disease  of  the  tra¬ 
chea,  cannot  be  angry  with  us  for  not -meeting  him,  if  he  considers  the 
peculiar  situation  in  which  we  stand.  This  will  be  further  explained  if 
Mr.  A  will  tell  us  where  to  address  him. 

Although  X.  P.  R.  of  Clapham  thinks  himself  quite  recovered,  he  had 
better  continue  his  medicine. 

P.  R. — Blisters  are  of  no  use  to  him. 

IVJiss  J.  W.  next  week, 

Mr.  Zebedee  Dunkin’s  letter  next  week. 

H.  G.  must  take,  every  day  between  breakfast  and  dinner,  three 
drachms  of  the  tincture  of  senna,  one  drachm  of  the  tincture  of  rhubarb, 
and  one  drachm  of  the  tincture  of  bark  ;  let  him  merely  add  them  to¬ 
gether  in  a  druggist’s  shop,  without  water,  and  swallow  the  draught.  Let 
him  write  in  a  fortnight. 

Several  favours  have  come  to  hand. 


ERRATUM  FOR  LAST  NUMBER. 

Page  166,  under  the  head  of  44  Pudding  and  Potatoe  Schools,”  instead  of 
*•  We  have  no  important  task,”  read,  44  We  have  an  important  task.” 


Communications  (Post  Paid)  to  be  sent  to  the  Editor,  at  the  Publishers.  Lon¬ 
don  :  Printed  and  published  by  KNIGHT  and  LACEY,  55,  Paternoster 
Row.  Sold  also  by  John  Sutherland,  Edinburgh ;  M.  Ogle,  Glasgow, 
and  T.  Webb,  Dublin* 
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TO 

THE  READERS 

OP 

THE  MEDICAL  ADVISER. 


In  the  discharge  of  our  duties  as 
the  proprietors  of  the  “  Medical  Ad¬ 
viser,’’  we  have  strenuously  directed  our 
endeavours  towards  crushing  that 
system  of  quackery,  which  for  many 
years  past,  has  been  so  destructive  to 
the  human  race,  and  which  has  but 
too  fruitfully  rewarded  its  professors 
in  this  kingdom,  nor  shall  we  cease  to 
do  so  till  we  have  done  our  utmost  to 
bring  it  to  an  end. 

Our  knowledge  of  these  men,  and 
of  their  practices  cannot,  however,  be 
often  gained  by  personal  experience, 
a  very  great  portion  must  be  derived 
from  the  information  of  others,  and 
we  are  of  course  liable  to  be  sometimes 
deceived  by  false  or  erroneous  infor¬ 
mation. 

We  have  now  to  express  our  regret 
that  we  have  in  this  way  been  the 
means  of  giving  publicity  to  that 
which  subsequent  enquiries  have  con¬ 
vinced  us  was  unfounded.  We  are 
now  speaking  of  all  those  parts  where 
allusions  have  been  made  to  Messrs. 
Goss  and  Co,  Bouverie-street,  Fleet- 
street. 

The  allusions  made  to  the  profes¬ 
sional  claims  of  that  firm  were  made 
from  information  we  had  received 
that  the  gentlemen  conducting  it  were 
not  regular  practitioners.  Subsequent 
enquiries  have  convinced  us,  that  such 
information  must  have  been  given  to 
impose  upon  us — indeed  we  have  much 
pleasure  in  stating  that  they  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
and  that  their  professional  education 
has  been  regular  and  liberal. 

But  we  must  now  retract  the  most 


serious  part  of  the  charge  ;  it  was  in¬ 
sinuated  that  Mr.  Crucefix,  one  of  the 
gentlemen  alluded  to,  was  proprietor 
of  a  brothel.  This  is  not  true. 
His  private  and  moral  character  are 
unimpeachable :  indeed  we  feel  much 
pleasure  in  stating,  that  our  inquiries 
have  furnished  us  with  the  fact,  that 
at  the  time  vve  inserted  the  article  re¬ 
probating  his  character,  Mr.  Crucefix 
was  actively  fulfilling  the  duties  which 
devolved  upon  him  as  a  member  of  a 
select  committee,  for  the  purpose  of 
suppressing  the  houses  of  ill  fame  in 
the  parish  where  he  resides,  and  that 
the  labouis  of  that  committee  have 
mainly  contributed  to  correct  a  nui¬ 
sance  so  revolting  to  society. 

We  feel  that  we  have  been  shame¬ 
fully  imposed  upon,  and  that  we 
may  have  done  injury  to  gentlemen 
towards  whom  we  entertain  no  per¬ 
sonal  hostility.  Knowing  this,  it 
becomes  our  duty,  as  far  as  vve  can,  to 
remedy  the  injury  we  have  been  a 
party  to  the  infliction  of.  We  hope, 
however,  our  friends  will  not  think 
the  worse  of  us,  that  having  been  de¬ 
ceived  into  a  mistatement,  we  make 
the  amende  honorable  as  soon  as  that 
mistatement  is  explained.  We  con¬ 
clude,  by  expressing  our  sense  of  the 
manner  in  which  Messrs.  Goss  and  Co., 
and  more  especially  Mr.  Crucefix, 
have  met  the  mediation  of  friends  to 
a  reconciliation :  we  have  been  saved 
the  inconvenience  and  annoyance  of 
the  law  proceedings,  which  have  been 
taken  to  maintain  professional  and 
private  respectability. 

The  Proprietors. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  i- 
PLATE.  j 


The  subject  of  this  week’s  Plate 
farther  illustrates  the  practice  of 
curing  by  superstition.  Tile  anec¬ 
dote  it  represents  is  this:-—  An 
English  naval  surgeon,  at  a  village 
in  the  East  Indies,  having  been  pre¬ 
sent  when  a  native  fell  down  in  a 
fit,  proceeded  to  his  medicine  chest, 
which  was  then  near  him,  having 
been  carried  on  shore  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  assisting  the  sick  of  the 
village  which  were  then  numer¬ 
ous  ;  and  while  in  the  act  of 
preparing  the  medicine  for  the  sick 
man,  a  Brarnin  who  attended  stole 
behind  the  surgeon,  cut  off  a  lock 
of  his  hair,  and  burnt  it  with  in¬ 
cantations  before  l he  patient,  as  an 
effectual  remedy  for  the  disease  un¬ 
der  which  he  laboured.  However, 
the  poor  fellow  who  suffered  found 
much  more  benefit  from  the  sur¬ 
geon’s  medicine  than  the  Bramin's 
prayers. 


CHOLERA  MORBUS. 


This  disease,  which  is  a  violent 
vomiting  and  purging,  is  extremely 
prevalent  now  in  London.  Fruit  is 
by  some  supposed  to  be  the  cause,  but 
it  is  more  likely  the  effects  of  the  sud¬ 
den  changes  in  the  temperature  of 
tlie  atmosphere  from  cold  to  oppres¬ 
sive  heat.  1 1  may  not  be  improbable, 
too,  that  the  air  may  be  infected  by 
poisonous  particles,  as  the  writer  of 
the  following  account  of  the  disease, 
as  it  appears  in  the  East  Indies, 
asserts.  The  cure  of  the  disease  in 
this  country  is  simple,  but  it  must 
be  applied  instantly ;  no  time  is  to 
be  lost,  as  the  disease  often  ter¬ 
minates  fatally  in  twenty -four 
hours.  Let  the  patient  drink  plen¬ 
tifully  of  broths  and  other  dilu¬ 
ents,  such  as  warm  whey  and  gruel ; 
let  him  take  thirty  drops  of  lauda¬ 
num  every  five  or  six  hours,  and  if 
spasms  should  be  felt  in  the  legs  or 
other  parts,  a  warm  bath  must  lie 
given,  and  increased  doses  of  lauda¬ 
num.  This  is  all  that  is  to  be  done, 


and  we  have  never  seen  a  case  of 
cholera  morbus,  which  was  thus 
treated  in  time,  that  did  not  yield  to 
it. 


Dr.  Rankin's  Observations  on  the 
Cholera  Morbus  of  the  East 
Indies. 

The  cholera  morbus  had  carried 
off  a  great  number  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  Delhi  during  the  autumn  of 
1818,  when,  apparently  following 
the  course  of  the  wind  over  a  tract 
of  200  miles,  it  appeared  in  the  town 
of  Jeypore  about  the  end  of  August, 
soon  after  the  cessation  of  unusually 
heavy  rain.  Qn  the  12th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  as  it  began  to  abate  in  the 
city,  the  disease  first  attacked  the 
troops  in  a  detached  camp,  contain¬ 
ing  at  least  15,000  natives,  besides 
a  company  of  European  artillery; 
but  of  the  latter  only  one  man  was 
affected.  The  ground  of  this  en¬ 
campment  was  somewhat  damp,  and 
the  neighbourhood  is  covered  with 
very  iong  reeds.  These  two  places 
are  twenty  miles  distant  from  each 
other ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that 
the  surrounding  villages,  with  the 
rest  of  the  principality,  remained 
entirely  free  from  the  calamity. 
According  to  the  daily  reports  of 
the  medical  staff,  to  which  I  have 
had  access.  140  men  died  between 
the  17th  of  September  and  the  2d  of 
October,  when  the  mortality  ceased; 
and  within  this  period  1514  patients 
were  admitted  into  the  hospitals.  1 
believe  that  the  extent  and  fatality 
of  the  sickness  were  proportionally 
much  less  in  the  town  ;  but  no  ac¬ 
count  of  the  loss  of  'lives  which  it 
occasioned  was  kept  there  by  public 
authority,  nor  is  the  number  of  in¬ 
habitants  known.  The  sufferers, 
with  few  exceptions,  belonged  to  the 
humblest  class,  who  are  generally 
half  starved,  and  almost  naked. 

Rice  is  here  a  luxury  of  the  great; 
but  the  various  kinds  of  grain  and 
pulse  common  to  the  rest  of  India 
are  in  use  by  the  people  at  large. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  likewise,  that 
the  Rajputs,  who  form  a  great  ma¬ 
jority  in  this  province,  being  less 
scrupulous  than  other  Hindoos,  eat 
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the  flesh  of  the  deer,  and  even  of 
the  wild  hog. 

The  British  residents  in  Raj  put- 
ana  at  this  time  occupied  a  garden 
house  between  the  camp  and  Jey- 
pore,  not  far  from  the  town  ;  and  it 
happened  that  the  only  men  of  his 
escort  who  were  taken  ill,  had 
been,  a  little  while  before,  among 
the  troops  that  were  affected.  The 
brute  creation  did  not  altogether 
escape  the  sickliness  of  the  period  ; 
many  camels  and  goats,  in  particu¬ 
lar,  having  died  of  violent  diarrhoeas 
and  other  ailments.  The  complaint, 
after  gradually  attaining  its  height, 
and  apparently  subsiding  by  similar 
degrees,  disappeared  with  the  rainy 
season,  and  was  succeeded  by  se¬ 
vere  intermittent  fevers,  which  in¬ 
deed  had  prevailed  extensively  dur¬ 
ing  its  continuance. 

a Symptoms. — Since  it  is  sanction¬ 
ed  by  established  custom,  I  should 
not  hesitate,  as  some  have  done,  to 
give  the  name  of  Cholera  to  this  epi¬ 
demic,  notwithstanding  the  absence, 
in  many  instances,  of  bile,  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  which  I  consider  the 
effect,  and  not  the  cause,  of  it. 

The  descriptions  of  authors,  like¬ 
wise,  such  as  Celsus,  Sydenham,  and 
Cullen,  seem  perfectly  applicable  to 
the  disease  under  consideration. 
The  symptoms  are  infinitely  various 
in  degree,  though  perhaps  never  in 
kind,  except  from  some  internal 
complaint,  or  other  casual  agency. 
In  all  the  cases  which  I  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  seeing,  the  disorder  was 
preceded  by  general  lassitude,  fre¬ 
quently  ending  in  shivering,  resem¬ 
bling  an  ague  fit.  Then  follow, 
often  immediately  after  eating,  pains 
of  the  belly,  with  sickness  at  sto¬ 
mach,  succeeded  by  vomiting  and 
purging,  but  sometimes  the  former 
only.  Cramps  or  convulsive  mo¬ 
tions  are  perceived  in  the  muscles, 
particularly  of  the  legs  and  arms. 
The  eye-balls  sink  into  the  sockets, 
the  extremities  grow  cold,  and  the 
skin,  clinging  as  it  were  to  the  bones 
of  the  face,  gives  it  those  ghastly 
appearances  which  constitute  the 
facies  hippocratica.  In  this  stage, 
the  pulse,  feeble  from  the  beginning, 
is  seldom  perceptible  at  the  wrist. 


After  the  undigested  food,  the  natu¬ 
ral  secret  ions  of  the  first  passages 
are  thrown  up  ;  and  when  the  dis¬ 
ease,  or  the  patient’s  life,  lasts  long 
enough,  bile  is  at  length  discharged. 
The  thirst  which  commonly  attends 
evacuations  of  the  stomach  is  very 
common  in  cholera.  There  is,  at 
the  same  time,  a  burning  sensation 
within  the  epigastric  region,  while 
it  feels  hot  to  the  touch  externally, 
and  is  not  unfrequently  the  seat  of 
agonizing  pains.  If  the  progress  of 
the  disease  be  not  arrested,  the  vital 
powers  get  exhausted,  and  the  vo¬ 
miting  ceases.  This  event  being 
the  consequence  of  extreme  debility, 
is  rapidly  followed  by  the  usual 
signs  of  approaching  death. 

Such  may  be  considered  the  worst 
form  of  the  epidemic.  It  is  on 
some  occasions  so  mild,  that  the 
patient  is  in  little  danger,  unless 
from  the  sinking  of  his  strength 
under  repeated  attacks.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  certain  that  many 
men  died,  as  all  believed,  of  the 
same  malady,  who,  falling  on  the 
ground,  expired  almost  instantly, 
without  exhibiting  what  are  usually 
reckoned  the  diagnostic  symptoms. 
This  fact  seems  analogous  to  what 
Sydenham  relates  of  the  plague, 
which  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
isuot  preceded  by  any  percep¬ 
tible  fever,  and  proves  suddenly 
mortal.” 

Remote  causes. — The  salubrity  of 
a  climate  has  little  dependence  on 
fixed  temperature.  Where  the  vi¬ 
cissitudes  of  the  atmosphere,  how¬ 
ever  uncertain  and  numerous,  are 
unremitting,  the  people  enjoy  health 
in  an  equal  degree  with  those  of 
other  countries,  in  which  the  changes 
are  few  and  regular.  The  healthi¬ 
ness  of  either  climate,  therefore 
seems  to  arise  from  the  permanency 
of  its  characteristics,  rather  than 
from  any  peculiar  qualities  of  the 
weather.  Were  the  equable  sum¬ 
mer  of  A  ttica,  for  instance,  and  the 
variable  one  of  England,  to  inter¬ 
change  scenes,  sickness  would  follow 
in  both  countries.  On  these  prin¬ 
ciples,  I  would  impute  the  cholera 
morbus  chiefly  to  that  irregularity 
of  the  seasons  which  prevailed  at  its 
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commencement,  and  has  continued 
ever  since. 

Rain,  instead  of  appearing  during 
our' months  only  after  the  hot  winds, 
has  been  falling  at  all  times  of  la(e 
in  greater  or  less  quantity.  The 
last  cold  season  here  was  unsettled, 
wet,  and  unusually  mild.  A 
drought  had  occurred  in  autumn 
for  several  years  past ;  but  between 
the  middle  of  June  and  the  end  of 
September  of  the  present  year, 
more  rain  fell  than  any  one  ever 
remembered  to  have  seen  before 
during  these  months.  This  varia¬ 
tion  may  be  reckoned  a  relative 
cause ;  while  the  nature  of  the 
chauge  was  in  itself  deleterious 
also. 

The  action  of  heat  on  the  mois¬ 
ture  thus  supplied  in  these  lati¬ 
tudes,  must  promote  very  exten¬ 
sively  the  decomposition  of  vegeta¬ 
ble  matter,  and  all  decaying  sub¬ 
stances  ;  from  which  the  exhala¬ 
tions  of  an  Indian  sun  will,  by  de¬ 
bilitating  the  body,  predispose  it  to 
disease.  Supposing  the  same  agency 
to  injure  vegetable  life  too.  the 
principal  food  of  Hindus  m&y  be 
thus  rendered  deficient  in  ’nutri¬ 
ment,  or  noxious  in  quality.  Where 
the  atmosphere  is  farther  polluted 
by  much  animal  respiration,  and 
still  more  if  all  the  foregoing  causes 
concur  at  one  place,  we  shail  expect 
to  find  there  a  corresponding  de¬ 
gree  of  the  epidemic. 

Cholera  morbus  raged  more  vio¬ 
lently  in  Delhi  than  in  this  town. 
The  people  of  the  former,  situated 
near  the  muddy  bed  of  the  Jumna, 
are  crowded  together  in  narrow 
lanes,  which  have  not  been  visited 
by  untainted  air  since  they  were 
built. 

The  inhabitants  of  Jeypore,  the 
only  city  here,  live  in  wide  airy 
streets,  and  on  a  sandy  soil,  where, 
as  the  naked  rocks,  composing  nu¬ 
merous  small  hills,  get  heated  above 
the  temperature  of  the  plains,  the 
surrounding  medium  is  kept  con¬ 
stantly  in  motion.  Again,  this 
place  and  the  British  camp  were 
the  only  spots  throughout  the  terri¬ 
tory  in  which  the  disorder  appear¬ 
ed.  When  the  hospitals  became 


full,  those  sepoys  who  assisted  the 
sick  were  observed  to  be  more  lia¬ 
ble  to  it  than  their  comrades  in  the 
lines.  The  detachment  finally  di¬ 
vided  into  small  parties  forming  se¬ 
parate  encampments,  and  selecting 
always  the  driest  ground.  The 
disease  then,  from  whatever  cause, 
began  to  decline.  The  same  plan 
of  separation  had  been  successfully 
adopted  last  cold  season  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  division  of  the  grand  army. 

It  is  publicly  stated  by  Dr.  Tyt- 
ler,  that  the  sickness  was  stopped  in 
the  district  of  Jessore  by  the  pro¬ 
hibition  of  bad  rice,  which  he  con¬ 
siders  of  an  acrid  quality.  This 
statement  has  never,  fo  my  know¬ 
ledge,  been  invalidated ;  but,  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  fact,  I  entertain 
no  doubt  that  any  unwholesome 
diet,  by  deteriorating  the  system,  will 
establish  a  predisposition  to  the  epi¬ 
demic. 

Proximate  Cause . — In  that  state 
of  debility  already  described  as  the 
incipient  stage  of  cholera,  the  smaller 
vessels  of  the  circumference  be¬ 
coming  unequal  to  the  propulsion  of 
their  fluids,  almost  the  whole  circu¬ 
lating  mass  accumulates  progres¬ 
sively  in  the  central  trunks,  and  in 
the  abdomen,  chest  and  brain.  It 
is  in  consequence  that  the  extremi¬ 
ties  shrink,  the  limbs  grow  cold, 
and  they  are  seized  with  spasms  ; 
an  occurrence  often  observable  in  an 
animal  bleeding  to  death.  The  soft 
texture  of  the  internal  viscera,  on 
the  contrary,  is  distended  by  the 
vast  influx  of  blood  ;  whence  the 
secretions  of  the  liver  and  intestines 
increase.  The  substance  of  the 
stomach  and,. alimentary  canal  being 
thus  overcharged,  their  inner  sur¬ 
face  acquires  the  highest  degree  of 
irritability.  In  such  a  condition  of 
these  organs,  it  appears  probable 
that  their  own  fluids  may  occasion 
the  phenomena  of  the  disease;  but 
if  any  foreign  matter,  especially  of 
an  acrid  or  hurtful  nature,  be  swal¬ 
lowed,  it  will  readily  excite  the  dis¬ 
order,  or,  when  .previously  begun, 
augment  its  violence. 

Without  attempting  here,  to  ac¬ 
count  for  different  degrees  of  the 
same  cause  producing  effects  that 
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differ  in  kind,  1  may  assume  a  fact, 
which  is  often  admitted  both  in 
Therapeutics  and  Pathology.  But 
the  worst  symptoms  of  cholera 
morbus  are  nearly  identified  with 
those  of  other  general  diseases, 
which  terminate  in  gradual  ex¬ 
haustion  of  the  vital  powers.  In 
some  of  them,  the  stomach  and  bow¬ 
els  are  preternaturally  active,  while 
the  rest  of  the  system  is  verging  to 
extinction  ;  and  convulsive  motion 
of  the  limbs  frequently  attend  the 
recession  of  the  blood.  The  history 
of  fever,  the  effects  of  poison,  of 
inanition  from  hunger,  and  even  of 
slow  hemorrhages,  seem  all  confir¬ 
matory  of  these  opinions.  Whether 
brought  on  by  the  direct  or  indirect 
action  of  morbiferous  qualities,  the 
final  loss  of  energy,  in  all  of  them, 
is  productive  of  symptoms  similar 
or  equivalent  to  those  arising  from 
the  proximate  cause  of  cholera. 

Cure. — From  the  foregoing  posi¬ 
tions,  the  most  powerful  stimulants 
are  indicated  as  the  means  of  cure  ; 
and  of  these,  tincture  of  opium  is 
perhaps  the  best  remedy.  A  hun¬ 
dred  drops  of  it,  taken  on  the  first 
accession  of  the  vomiting,  will  often 
render  a  repetition  unnecessary.  I 
would,  in  general,  repeat  the  dose 
as  frequently  as  it  is  immediately 
rejected.  Where  it  has  remained  on 
the  stomach  too,  without  allaying  all 
the  distressing  symptoms,  I  have 
given  the  above  quantity  three  times 
in  an  hour  with  ultimate  success.  I 
never  knew  small  doses  to  have  any 
good  effect.  A  little  wine  or  spirits 
should  be  drank  at  short  intervals, 
to  prevent  the  great  depression 
which  is  apt  to  follow  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  opium.  The  thirst  atten¬ 
dant  on  cholera,  and  increased  by 
this  medicine,  may  be  somewhat  di¬ 
minished,  at  the  same  time,  by 
adding  two  or  three  ounces  of  tepid 
water  to  the  spirits  of  wine.  It  is 
not  advisable  to  give  more  at  a 
time.  The  patient,  from  the  com¬ 
mencement,  ought  to  lie  well  co¬ 
vered  with  blankets,  in  a  warm 
apartment,  to  which  the  external 
air  is  freely  admitted.  The  com¬ 
plaint  is  sometimes  followed  by  a 
watery  looseness,  which,  left  to 


itself,  n  ill  generally  rid  the  bowels 
of  all  offensive  matter.  I  consider 
purgatives  dangerous  in  any  of  the 
stages,  and  likely  to  aggravate  the 
disease,  or  to  cause  a  relapse.  The 
warm  bath  also  is  objectionable,  on 
account  of  the  weakness  which  it  is 
calculated  to  produce. 

Bleeding  is  likewise  recom¬ 
mended  by  some  whose  opinions  are 
entitled  to  much  respect ;  yet  neither 
principle  nor  experience  has  con¬ 
vinced  me,  that  the  practice  is  bene¬ 
ficial  or  even  safe.  The  veins,  how¬ 
ever,  having  shrunk  and  become 
almost  empty,  the  operation  in  most 
dangerous  cases  will  be  found  im¬ 
practicable.  Calomel,  like  other 
mercurials,  though  it  he,  in  the 
wrords  of  Cullen,  a  powerful  and 
diffusible  stimulus  to  every  living 
fibre,  proves  too  tardy  and  inconsi¬ 
derable  in  its  effects  on  the  blood¬ 
vessels,  to  deserve  confidence  here. 
The  slowT  but  prolonged  excitement 
of  this  remedy  would  suggest  it  as 
a  corrective  of  the  debilitating  con¬ 
sequences  of  opium  ;  and  these 
qualities  may  account  for  the  success 
ascribed  to  it  by  Mr.  Johnson,  and 
his  imitators  in  this  country.  Wine 
and  spirits,  which  I  have  mentioned 
as  the  best  adjuvants  to  the  lau¬ 
danum,  are  the  only  remedies  to 
wThich  wre  can  resort  in  those  cases 
where  the  vomiting  has  ceased  spon¬ 
taneously,  and  left  the  sufferer  in  a 
state  of  collapse.  My  opinion  re¬ 
specting  the  modus  operandi  of 
opium,  must  be  anticipated  by  this 
time.  Brought  nearly  in  contact 
with  the  nerves  of  the  stomach,  and 
entering  the  circulation,  it  seems  to 
act  by  exciting  the  sanguiferous 
vessels  to  unload  the  great  cavities 
of  the  accumulated  blood,  which 
the  extending  operation  of  the  me¬ 
dicine  enables  them  to  propel  gra¬ 
dually  to  the  surface  and  extremi¬ 
ties.  The  return  of  warmth  and 
circulation  to  these  parts,  which  al¬ 
ways  accompany  a  remission  of  the 
symptoms,  is  thus  readily  explained. 
The  prop) ly lactic  treatment  will  ap¬ 
pear  simple,  if  my  opinion  respect¬ 
ing  the  remote  causes  be  admitted. 
These  are  to  be  avoided  or  resisted. 

We  are  enabled,  in  some  measure, 
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to  follow  the  latter  indication,  by 
recollecting  what  classes  of  people 
were  most  affected.  The  poor  suf¬ 
fered  much,  the  rich  little,  and  na¬ 
tives  far  more  than  Europeans. 
Generous  diet,  comprising  animal 
food  and  wine,  is  accordingly  advi¬ 
sable.  Clothing,  strictly  adapted  to 
the  season  ;  flannel  worn  next  the 
skin  ;  and  moderate  exercise  to 
keep  the  body  in  vigour,  are  ob¬ 
vious  precautions,  which  those  un¬ 
avoidably  exposed  to  noxious  exha¬ 
lations  and  irregular  transitions  of 
weather,  ought  never  to  neglect. 
It  is  also  an  excellent  general  rule 
for  the  preservation  of  health,  par¬ 
ticularly  during  the  prevalence  of 
any  disease,  to  assist  tiie  stomach 
and  bowels  immediately,  whenever 
their  functions  are  found  to  be  im¬ 
peded  or  disturbed. 


APHORISMS  OF  HIPPOCRATES. 

(Continued  from  page  164.) 

OF  DELIRIUM. 

Hip.  That  dotage  which  is  with 
laughter,  is  not  so  dangerous  as  that 
with  earnest  sadness. 

Cook.  Because  the  first  is  from 
more  gentle  vapors  and  sanguineous 
ichor  The  other  from  adust  and 
hot  bile. 

Hip.  When  a  delirium  is  appeased 
by  sleep,  it  is  a  good  sign. 

Cook.  For  this  signifies  that  the 
heat  and  acrimony  of  the  vapors 
and  humours  causing  fondness,  is 
mitigated  by  sleep,  and  reduced  by 
some  mediocrity. 

Hip.  After  a  flux  of  blood  at  the 
nose,  if  dotage  follow,  or  convulsion, 
it  is  ill. 

Cook.  Because  then  they  are  from 
emptiness,  which  is  very  dangerous. 

Hip.  In  wounds  or  blows  of  the 
head,  if  stupor  or  dotage  follow,  it 
is  ill. 

Cook.  Because  it  is  a  sign  the 
wound  hath  penetrated  to  the  brain. 

Hip.  If  on  excessive  drinking 
there  happen  extreme  cold  and  de¬ 
lirium,  it  is  ill. 

Cook.  The  cold  is  caused  from 


the  extinguishing  of  the  native  heat  j 
and  the  delirium,  the  head  being  re¬ 
plete  with  hot  blood  and  vapours. 

Hip.  Convulsion  and  desipiency 
after  watching,  is  sad. 

Cook.  Watching  doth  evacuate 
and  dry,  and  so  induceth  a  convul¬ 
sion  ;  besides,  it  makes  the  blood 
more  bilious,  and  so  more  fit  to  pro¬ 
voke  the  nervous  parts. 

Hip.  If  the  skull  be  fractured  to 
the  cavity,  there  follows  a  delirium. 

Cook.  By  this  means  the  animal 
spirits  do  vanish,  and  the  brain  is 
exposed  to  the  cold  air:  the  fracture 
must  he  through  both  tables. 

OF  MADNESS,  Oil  PHRENSY. 

Hip.  A  phrensy  after  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  lungs,  is  ill. 

Cook.  Because  the  diseased  mat¬ 
ter  rushes  into  a  principal  part. 


PRETERNATURAL  SLEEP. 

Hip.  In  what  diseases  sleep  is 
hurtful,  it  is  deadly ;  but  if  it  profit* 
it  is  less  hurtful. 

Cook.  The  first  shows  the  vehe- 
mency;  the  other  the  mildness  of 
the  disease;  only  remember,  trouble 
after  sleep  is  not  mortal. 

Hip.  Sleep  and  watchiug,  if  im¬ 
moderate,  are  ill. 

Cook.  It  shows  the  diseased  mat¬ 
ter  is  sent  to  the  head ;  besides  all 
immoderate  things  are  adverse  to 
nature,  and  too  much  sleep  is  a  sign 
the  brain  is  too  cool  and  moist. 


RESOLUTION  OF  THE  NERVES, 
CALLED  APOPLEXY  AND  PALSY. 

Hip.  It  is  possible  to  cure  a 
strong  .apoplexy,  and  not  easy  to 
cure  a  geutle  one. 

Cook.  A  strong  one  is,  when  the 
breath  is  uneven  and  disorderly, 
and  sometimes  intermitting  ;  and  if 
such  a  breathing  he  very  violent, 
the  disease  is  strong;  if  it  he  stopt, 
it  is  most  strong. 

Hip.  Those  which  are  in  health, 
being  suddenly  taken  with  the  head¬ 
ache,  and  presently  become  dumb 
and  snort,  die  within  seven  days, 
except  a  fever  take  them. 

Cook.  Snorting  is  a  sign  of  a 
strong  apoplexy  ;  the  fever  must  be 
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violent  and  essential,  springing  from 
the  inflammation  of  the  spirits  and 
humours;  otherwise  it  will  not  dis¬ 
cuss  the  matter. 

Hip.  If  a  man’s  tongue  suddenly 
"become  feeble,  or  any  part  of  the 
body  be  numbed  without  feeling,  it 
is  a  sign  of  melancholy. 

Cook.  These  proceed  from  a  re¬ 
solution  of  the  animal  spirits,  caused 
either  from  phlegm  or  melancholy 
juice;  therefore  revel  with  glysters 
and  pills. 

Hip.  Perilous  eruptions  in  me¬ 
lancholy  diseases,  do  siguify  either 
an  apoplexy,  convulsion,  madness, 
or  blindness. 

Cook.  These  diseases,  causes,  &c. 
See  in  practice.  If  the  humours 
break  into  the  ventricle  of  the  brain, 
they  cause  an  apoplexy ;  if  to  the 
nerves,  a  convulsion  :  into  the  sub- 
tance  of  the  brain,  madness  ;  if  to 
the  eyes,  blindness. 

Hip.  Apoplexies  are  caused  most 
especially  from  the  fortieth  to  the 
sixtieth  year. 

Cook.  It  is  from  a  thick  melan¬ 
choly  matter  which  obstructs  the 
pores  of  the  brain  ;  which  humour 
is  luxuriant  in  this  age. 


OF  THE  EPILEPSY. 

Hip.  Change  and  alteration  of 
place  and  diet,  and  especially  of  age, 
free  children  of  the  falling-sickness. 

Cook.  Age  only  cures  that  which 
is  proper,  not  that  by  sympathy. 

.  Hip.  The  epilepsy  which  is  before 
ripeness  of  years,  may  he  cured  ; 
but  that  which  comes  after  five-and- 
twenty  years,  for  the  most  part  ac¬ 
companies  to  death. 

Cook.  For  in  time  of  ripeness  of 
age  there  is  great  store  of  natural 
heat,  which  is  potent  to  discuss  dis¬ 
eases  ;  moreover,  at  that  time  wo¬ 
men  begin  to  have  their  courses.  by 
which  the  uncleanness  of  the  body 
is  purged  :  but  yet  it  is  not  always 
true,  that  an  epilepsy  after  five-and- 
tweuty  years  is  incurable,  although 
seldom. 

DISEASES  FROM  BURNT  BILE, 

MELANCHOLY  AND  MADNESS. 

Hip.  If  fear  and  sadness  continue 
long,  it  is  a  sign  of  melancholy. 


Cook.  Tf  it  be  without  any  mani¬ 
fest  cause,  and  with  no  reason,  and 
continue  long. 

Hip.  The  hemorrhoids  happening 
to  those  troubled  with  melancholy 
and  pain  of  the  kidneys,  are  good. 

Cook.  Because  they  as  well 
revel  as  evacuate  the  vitious  blood, 
which  is  the  cause  ;  hence  it  is  good 
to  open  the  veins  in  the  feet. 

Hip.  If  varices  or  hemorrhoids 
come  to  mad-men,  the  disease  is 
cured. 

Cook.  Madness  without  a  fever, 
is  cured  by  translation  of  the  matter 
from  the  head. 

Hip.  After  madness,  the  bloody 
flux  or  dropsy,  or  alienation  of  mind, 
is  good. 

Cook.  For  there  is  a  remove  of 
the  noxious  humour  from  the  head 
to  the  lower  parts. 

OF  CONVULSION,  DISTENTION  OF 

THE  NERVES,  AND  HICCOUGHS. 

Hip.  A  convulsion  after  taking 
hellebor,  is  deadly. 

Cook.  Expect  much  from  the  im¬ 
moderate  purging  that  follows  the 
taking  of  it. 

Hip.  A  convulsion  upon  a  wound 
is  deadly. 

Cook.  For  it  is  a  sign  some  ner¬ 
vous  body  is  hurt,  or  the  brain  the 
original  of  them. 

Hip.  A  convulsion  or  Hiccough 
after  great  effusion  of  blood,  is  ill. 

Cook.  These  either  arise  from  the 
emptying  of  the  veins  and  arteries’, 
which  after  contract,  and  with  them¬ 
selves  contract  the  nerves:  or  they 
being  emptied,  seek  nourishment 
from  the  nerves,  and  so  drying  them 
procure  convulsions ;  or  else  the 
animal  spirits  being  withal  ex¬ 
hausted,  and  so  the  nerves  cooled, 
there  ariseth  an  extemporary,  not 
a  long  convulsion ;  so  that  these, 
though  they  be  dangerous,  yet  are 
not  deadly. 

Hip.  A  convulsion  or  hiccough 
upon  super-purgation,  is  bad. 

Cook.  In  this,  not  only  the  vessels,! 
but  the  usual  humours  are  emptied  ;i 
hence  the  convulsion  being  from 
emptiness,  is  dangerous,  as  hath  i 
been  oft  minded. 
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II ip.  If  the  same  fall  out  in  one 
aged,  it  is  worse. 

Cook.  On  the  same  account. 

Hip.  Convulsion  and  hiccough 
comes  of  fulness  or  emptiness. 

Cook.  Observe,  That  fulness  in  a 
large  sense  takes  in  irritation,  be¬ 
cause  provoking  causes  are  material, 
but  this  is  only  the  mediate  cause, 
because  it  provokes  by  its  quantity 
or  quality. 

Hip.  If  one  drunk  suddenly  fall 
dumb,  he  shall  die  with  a  convul¬ 
sion,  unless  he  be  taken  with  a 
fever,  or  presently  recover  his 
speech  as  soon  as  his  surfeit  is  dis¬ 
solved. 

Cook.  Th  is  shows  convulsion 
from  fulness,  the  nerves  being  im¬ 
bued  with  much  humours ;  this  ful¬ 
ness  is  to  be  from  wine,  which  al¬ 
though  hot,  immoderately  used, 
may  make  it. 

Hip.  Those  taken  with  a  tetanus 
die  within  four  days,  in  which  if 
they  escape,  they  may  be  cured. 

Cook.  This  is  tension,  both  to  the 
anteriors  and  posteriors,  and  there¬ 
fore  nature  cannot  long  endure 
those  pains,  chiefly  when  the  whole 
body,  and  especially  the  neck  is  stiff 
with  cold  ;  for,  besides  those  horrid 
pains  which  quickly  dissolve  the 
strength,  the  diaphragma  is  also  af¬ 
fected  by  sympathy,  and  so  worse  ; 
but  if  they  escape  at  all,  they  are 
freed  by  a  crisis  the  fourth  day. 

Hip.  If  a  con  vulsion  or  swooning 
happen  to  a  woman  in  her  courses, 
it  is  ill. 

Cook.  If  they  be  violent  and  last 
long,  it  may  be  deadly,  because  the 
womb  is  exhausted  and  draws  all 
the  noble  parts  into  a  sympathy 
with  it. 

Hip.  A  convulsion,  or  cramp 
upon  a  burning-fever,  is  deadly. 

Cook.  Because  it  signifies  a  great 
dryness  of  the  nerves. 

Ed.  These  aphorisms  are  founded 
on  good  principles. 
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ADULTERATION  OF  PERU¬ 
VIAN  BARK. 


It  is  well  known,  that  of  the  article 
of  Peruvian  bark,  there  is  a  variety 
of  species  inferior  to  the  genuine ; 
that  too  little  discrimination  is  ex¬ 
ercised  by  the  collectors  of  this  pre¬ 
cious  medicament;  that  it  is  care¬ 
lessly  assorted,  and  is  frequently 
packed  in  green  hides  ;  that  much 
of  it  arrives  in  Spain  in  a  half- 
decayed  state,  mixed  with  frag¬ 
ments  of  other  vegetables  and  vari¬ 
ous  extraneous  substances  ;  and  in 
this  state  is  distributed  throughout 
Europe. 

But  as  if  this  were  not  a  sufficient 
deterioration,  the  public  are  often 
served  with  a  spurious  compound  of 
mahogany  saw-dust  and  oak  wood, 
ground  into  powder,  mixed  with  a 
proportion  of  good  quinquina,  and 
sold  as  genuine  bark  powder. 

Every  chemist  knows  that  there 
are  mills  constantly  at  work  in  this 
metropolis,  which  furnish  .bark 
powder  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than 
the  substance  can  be  procured  for 
in  its  natural  state.  The  price  of 
the  best  genuine  bark,  upon  an 
average,  is  not  lower  than  twelve 
shillings  the  pound ;  but  immense 
quantities  of  powder  bark  are  sup¬ 
plied  to  the  apothecaries  at  three  or 
four  shillings  a  pound.  There  is  no 
ready  test  for  detecting  the  fraud. 


OLD  WOMEN’S  REMEDIES 
EXAMINED. 


Tobacco  leaf  to  a  bruise  or  cut. 

A  very  bad  application — it  only 
irritates. 


Coarse  blue  paper  put  to  the 
breasts  of  infants,  to  cure  the  hoop¬ 
ing  cough . 

Mere  nonsense. — Galbanum  plas¬ 
ter  spread  upon  it  indeed  would 
alter  the  case. 
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USEFUL  PRESCRIPTIONS. 


A  good  Pill  in  Feverish  Attacks .  j 

Of  calomel,  six  grains, 

Antimonial  powder,  twelve  grains. 
Make  into  six  pills,  with  bread ; — one 
every  two  hours,  for  two  or  three  doses. 


A  good  Wash  for  foul  Blisters . 

Ten  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver, 

Four  ounces  of  water, — made  into  a 
wash. 


CORRESPONDENTS’  LETTERS. 


NEW  REMEDIES  FOR 
HYDROPHOBIA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Adviser. 
Sir, 

I  beg  you  will  have  the  goodness  to 
favour  the  public  with  the  following 
account  respecting  a  cure  of  the  hy¬ 
drophobia,  and  you  will  much  oblige 
a  constant  reader: — 

An  infallible  cure  for  the  bite  of 
a  mad  dog,  brought  from  Tonquin 
by  Sir  George  Cobb,  Bart.,  and  pub¬ 
lished  with  his  authority. — Take 
twenty-four  grains  of  native  cinna¬ 
bar,  twenty- four  grains  of  fictitious 
cinnabar,  and  fifteen  grains  of  musk ; 
grind  all  these  together  into  an  ex¬ 
ceeding  fine  powder,  and  put  it  into 
a  small  tea-cup  of  arrack  rum,  or 
brandy ;  let  it  be  well  mixed,  and 
give  it  to  the  person  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  after  the  bite,  and  a  second 
dose  of  the  same  must  be  repealed 
thirty  days  after,  and  a  third  may 
be  taken  in  thirty  days  more ;  but  if 
the  symptoms  of  madness  appear  on 
the  persons,  they  must  take  one  of 
the  above  doses  immediately,  and  a 
second  in  an  hour  after;  and,  if 
wanted,  a  third  must  be  given  a  few 
hours  afterwards.  The  above  re¬ 
ceipt  is  calculated  for  a  full  grown 
person,  but  must  be  given  to  chil¬ 
dren  in  small  quantities,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  ages.  This  medicine 
has  been  given  to  hundreds  with 
success. 

If  in  the  madness  they  cannot 
take  it  in  liquid,  make  it  up  in  a 
bolus  with  honey ;  after  the  two  first 


doses,  let  it  be  repeated  every  thre“ 
or  four  hours,  till  the  patient  is  re¬ 
covered. 

Iam,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

PUBLICOLA. 

London,  Sept.  8,  1824. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Adviser 
Sir, 

Have  the  goodness  to  give  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paper  all  the  publicity  you 
can. 

The  Piedmontese  Gazette  of  the 
8th  of  May,  1817,  contains  the  fol¬ 
lowing  article  : — There  is  at  length 
an  efficacious  remedy  against  the 
most  terrible  of  all  maladies,  mad¬ 
ness.  This  remedy  consists  of 
hydroclore  (liquid  oxyginated  mu¬ 
riatic  acid)  used  internally  as  well 
as  externally ;  the  wounds  caused 
by  the  bite  of  mad  animals  are  to 
be  washed  with  it.  This  substance 
will  destroy  the  hydrophobic  poi¬ 
son,  even  when  used  several  days 
after  the  fatal  bite.  Numerous 
cures,  incontestible  and  authentic, 
which  have  been  effected  by  this 
extremely  simple  method  in  the 
great  hospitals  of  Lombardy,  leaves 
no  doubt  as  to  the  power  of  this 
specific.  I  remain, 

yours  most  respectfully, 

THEOPHRASTUS. 

London, Sept.  8,  1824. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical 
Adviser. 

Sir, 

In  reading  the  last  number  of  your 
valuable  publication,  the  paragragh 
on  cheap  Yorkshire  schools  attracted 
my  notice.  As  I  was  so  unfortu¬ 
nate  myself  to  be  sent  there  by  my 
kind  friends,  to  be  well  educated, 
clothed,  and  boarded,  (on  terms  not 
in  any  degree  adequate  to  the  task,)  I 
can  speak  from  experience,  and  with¬ 
out  the  least  exaggeration.  After 
being  there  nearly  three  years,  I 
returned  home,  stunted,  skinny,  pot¬ 
bellied,  and  bloated,  but  to  their 
credit  with  a  balance  of  learning. 
My  uncouth  appearance,  my  friends 
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attributed  to  the  diet,  which  con¬ 
sisted  chiefly  of  hasty-pndding,  salt 
fish  and  potatoes, unwholesome  brown 
tomy  (bread,)  unsavoury  broths  and 
soups,  and  hard  puddings,  which 
were  considered  a  great  delicacy ; 
such  a  combination  of  unsubstan¬ 
tial  food  stopt  my  growth,  and  I 
verily  believe  would  have  stopped 
my  health,  if  I  had  remained  there 
much  longer  ;  but  thanks  to  the 
virtue  of  good  English  living,  I 
have  recovered  myself,  and  have 
reached  the  height  of  five  feet  eight; 
but  if  my  kind  friends  had  not 
(much  against  my  will)  put  me 
under  the  training  of  those  cunning 
Yorkshiremen,  there  is  little  doubt 
but  I  should  be  fit  for  a  Life-guards 
man.  I  am  told  I  was  a  fine  boy 
previous  to  my  northern  excursion  ; 
so  much  indeed  was  I  altered,  that 
my  friends  scarcely  knew  me,  aud 
was  so  uncouth  and  unsociable  in 
my  behaviour,  that  every  one  was 
disgusted  with  me.  I  had  not  in¬ 
creased  my  stature  an  inch,  but  had 
rather  grown  shorter,  and  was  alto¬ 
gether  a  sad  disappointment  to  my 
friends,  who  expected  to  have  seen 
a  fine  chopping  boy,  in  lieu  of  the 
meagre,  stunted,  little  fellow  that 
appeared;  these  are  facts,  indeed; 
1  should  be  very  sorry  by  false  and 
slanderous  language  to  injure  the 
character  of  any  one ;  but  these 
Yorkshire  bites  bit  me  so  hard,  that 
it  is  but  justice  to  myself,  and  to 
the  public,  that  the  mystery  of  these 
cheap  schools  should  be  unveiled, 
which  by  their  economical  ways, 
produce  such  profit  to  themselves. 

But  why  have  borne  all  this, 
some  will  say,  why  not  have  in- 
foi  med  your  friends  ?  who  if  they 
had  had  the  least  regard  for  you, 
would  most  certainly  have  taken 
you  away, — so  they  would  have 
done  I  have  no  doubt  :  but  to  write 
to  them  without  their  knowledge, 
was  almost  impossible  ;  so  cunning 
and  circumspect  were  they  that  I 
really  believe,  there  was  not  a  single 
letter  sent  during  the  whole  time  I 
was  there  without  their  first  reading 
it,  and  sometimes  adding  a  few  soft 
sentences  of  their  own  composing, 
such  as  how  comfortable  I  am  situ¬ 
ated  here,  and  how  much  my  dear 


brothers  would  be  benefited  by 
their  coming.  So  severe  was  the 
punishment  that  would  follow  even 
an  attempt  to  write,  that  so  danger¬ 
ous  an  undertaking  never  entered 
the  head  of  any  of  us,  which  in¬ 
stead  of  simply  taking  down  the 
trowsers,  more  likely  would  extend 
to  the  pulling  off  of  every  thing, 
and  to  undergo  a  chastisement  too 
severe  for  the  tender  age  of  eleven 
and  twelve  to  bear.  And  to  con¬ 
clude,  how  can  parents  suppose 
that  a  child  can  be  well  educated, 
clothed,  and  boarded,  for  £18  a 
year  ?  Let  tbe’masters  double  their 
terms,  use  their  scholars  well,  and 
they  will  find  their  academies  better 
filled  with  young  cocknies  from 
their  supposed  expertness  in  teach¬ 
ing.  If  these  facts  are  worthy  a 
place  in  your  interesting  publica¬ 
tion,  you  will  oblige  me  by  insert¬ 
ing  them. 

I  am,  Sir,  with  respect, 

Your  constant  reader, 

Juvenis. 


ANNALS  OF  QUACKERY. 


LECTURE  EXTRAORDINARY. 

A  short  time  ago  a  fellow  of  the 
name  of  Mitchel,  dabbled  in  the 
London  pool  of  quackery,  a  most 
illiterate  brute — even  worse  than 
his  present  namesake  the  “  hunter 
of  .ship’s  captains,”  whom  we  showed 
up  sometime  ago.  He  was  a  Ger¬ 
man  Jew,  and  followed  the  trade'of 
a  maker  of  mousetraps,  which  he 
hawked  about  previous  to  his  em¬ 
barking  into  the  profession  of  physic. 
The  gentleman  who  gave  us  this 
sketch  is  himself  a  Jew,  and  of  the 
first  respectability,  and  at  the  time 
that  Mitchel  commenced  physician, 
aud  left  off  the  mousetraps,  lie  was 
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looked  up  to  by  the  quack  as  his 
patron,  and  to  him  he  unburdened 

all  his  conscience.  Mr.  L - ,  the 

gentleman  we  allude  to,  from  the 
singularity  of  the  change  which 
Mitchel  had  made  in  his  profession, 
told  him  one  day  in  an  ironical 
manner  that  he  thought  he  would 
do  vveli  to  give  a  lecture  occasion¬ 
ally,  in  order  to  bring  his  name 
up.  This  hint  the  quack  greatly 
thanked  him  for,  and  instantly  de¬ 
clared  his  intention  so  to  do,  if  Mr. 
L.  would  be  kind  enough  to  lend 
him  a  little  assistance.  The  joke 
was  too  good  to  be  lost,  the  assis¬ 
tance  was  immediately  offered,  and 
the  place  for  the  lecture  fixed  upon, 
which  was  to  be  at  the  sign  of  the 
Tailor’s  Arms,  in  Duke’s-place,  Aid- 
gate.  This  part  of  the  town  was 
thought  to  be  the  best,  because  prin¬ 
cipally  inhabited  by  the  people  of 
Mitchel ’s  own  persuasion.  Mr.  L. 
forthwith  got  cards  printed,  and 
Mitchel  delivered  them  to  his  friends; 
the  room  was  hired,  and  an  old 
fashioned  court  dress  procured  by 
Mr.  L.  consisting  of  a  pink  coat 
with  long  made  flaps,  hanging 
sleeves,  and  no  collar  — red  silk 
breeches,  and  a  spangled  vest,  black 
silk  stockings,  buckled  shoes,  and  a 
three-cocked  pinch.  Thus  equipped, 
with  his  face  half  washed,  he  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  largest  room  in  the 
Tailor’s  Arms  44  before  a  pretty  nu¬ 
merous  crowd  of  auditors,”  amongst 
whom  were  not  a  few  of  Mr.  L.’s 
friends  invited  specially  to  the 
treat.  Now  the  lecturer  could  not 
read  a  single  word  of  English,  and 
but  very  little  even  of  German  or 
Hebrew, — however  he  appeared  at 
one  end  of  the  room  between  two 
candles  with  a  book  open  in  his  hand. 
One  of  the  candles  was  held  by  Mr. 
L.  who  had  no  small  task  to  hold 
his  peace  during  the  scene — and  the 
other  deposited  in  the  hand  of  an 
odd  sort  of  character,  a  moping,  cy¬ 
nical  man,  who  was  nick-named  the 
44  viper  ”  by  many  who  relished 
metaphorical  satire  at  his  expense, 
and  it  was  an  epithet  that  always 
called  forth  his  veriest  rage. 

Well,  all  was  silence — and  to 
keep  it  many  a  nether  lip  was  bit¬ 


ten. — The  Lecturer  44  hemmed”  and 
44  hawed” — and  looked  round,  bow¬ 
ing  gravely  to  his  audience ;  and 
then  thumbing  the  book,  which  he 
held  out  boldly  before  him,  he  com¬ 
menced  : — 44  In  de  beginning  God 
made  de  heavens  and  de  ert,  and 
all  de  wild  beasts  and  de  vipers"1 — 
at  this  moment  looking  towards  the 
cynical  candlestick !  One  univer¬ 
sal  roar  followed,  and  then  an  up¬ 
roar  of  the  first  magnitude.  The 
44  Viper  ”  instantly  dashed  the  can¬ 
dle  at  the  Lecturer’s  head,  and 
burnt  his  face.  The  book  was  then 
returned  in  compliment  at  the 
44  Viper’s  ”  forehead,  as  earnest  of  a 
more  sisbslantial  assurance,  and 
thumps  from  both  sides  fell  thick 
and  fast.  Now  Doctor — now  Wiper , 
bellowed  from  laughing  mouths, 
and.  blending  into  one  general  peal, 
made  Duke’s-place  44  ring  again.” 
Away  they  went,  pummel  and  pum¬ 
mel  ; — stick  to  it — at  him  again-— 
there  they  go — bump,  rolling  about 
the  floor. 

Well,  this  could  not  last  all  night ; 
and  when  it  was  concluded  (which 
was  done  by  a  seeming  concession 
on  the  part  of  the  Doctor,)  and  si¬ 
lence  somewhat  restored,  Mr.  L. 
again  exercised  his  patron imical  in¬ 
fluence  over  the  agitated  Lecturer, 
and  prevailed  upon  him  to  resume 
his  oration.  Mr.  L.  was  obeyed, 
and  the  Lecturer  resumed,  which, 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  recollect,  is 
as  follows:  44  Now,  my  cood  peeples, 
you  listen  an  you  hear,  I  will  not 
read  no  more;  but  I  will  tell  you 
vat  I  know — cause  you  come  here 
an  pay  your  money — I  fight  dat  dam 
rascal,  an  it  put  me  out— I  lick  him 
some  oder  time,  so  help  my  cot. — 
Veil,  I  will  tell  you  all  I  know:  All 
de  pains  o’  de  body,  and  all  de  gripes 
in  de  guts  comes  from  dis — dere  is 
de  vind,  and  de  vater — an  dere’s  de 
burning  fire— an  it  run  up  de  back¬ 
bone,  an  down  de  back -bone— from 
de  head  down  to  de  toe.  I  cures 
dis  by  von  little  pill,  so  (here  he 
opened  a  box)  I  give  dis  von  little 
pill,  an  it  open  de  doors  of  de  body 
an  de  pain  valk  out. 

I  am  not  like  Mr.  Tray  ;  I  come 
not  to  tell  lies,  I  tell  you  vot  is  true. 
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Mr.  Tray  came  to  convert  all  de 
Jews;  but  he  run  away;  and  be¬ 
fore  he  run  away,  I  say  dis, — 

Mr.  Trfty, 

He  vill  stay 
So  long  as  you  pay,  . 

And  den  he  vdl  run  avay. 
lia,  ha !  I  vill  not  run  avay,  though 
dat  Jam  ttiper  blind  my  eye.”  Here 
poor  Mitchel's  harangue  was  again 
interrupted  by  the  cynical  little 
pugilist,  who,  dashing  his  hat  down 
upon  the  ground  ran  at  him  ; — to  it 
they  went,  pell  mell,  until  they  were 
humanely  separated  ;  and  as  it  was 
now  pretty  evident  that  little  more 
than  uproar  could  follow,  Mr.  L. 
directed  the  lecturer  to  be  carried 
down  stairs,  and  the  company  se¬ 
parated  highly  gratified. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical 
Adviser. 

Sir, 

Believing  that  you  labour  under 
some  little  mistake  respecting  me  from 
some  of  your  remarks,  allow  me  to 
set  you  right — on  leaving  the  respec¬ 
table  individual  (Mr.  South,  sen.)  with 
whom  I  had  been  in  the  Borough 
between  three  and  four  years  in  the 
autumn  of  1807,  for  the  purpose  of 
attending  the  lectures  and  practice  of 
the  united  hospitals,  in  the  Borough, 
which  I  did  from  that  time  to  the  end 
of  the  spring  course  of  1809,  during 
which  period,  namely,  in  August  1S08, 
I  commenced  business  where  I  now 
am,  as  an  apothecary,  chemist  and 
druggist,  a  period  of  seven  years,  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  act  of  1815,  as  such  I  con¬ 
sidered  that  act  had  nothing  to  do 
with  me,  or  1  with  it.  Of  these  facts 
if  you  have  any  doubt  you  may  readily 
satisfy  yourself  at  those  hospitals,  or  if 
you  wish  it,  the  tickets  shall  be  sent 
to  you  for  your  inspection.  I  parti¬ 
cularly  wish  this  to  be  understood 
as  personally  addressed  to  you,  not 
an  answer  to  Trueman’s  letter,  for 
were  1  disposed  to  answer  that,  I 
could  prove  most  of  the  other  facts 
there  stated,  as  false  as  this.  You 
may  make  what  use  you  please  of  this 
letter,  and  I  assure. you  1  never  should 
think  of  answering  that  individual’s 
letter ;  1  believe  he  has  plenty  of  time 
on  his  hands ;  he  is  perfectly  at  liberty 
to  write  eleven  more  and  make  up  the 


dozen ;  all  the  harm  they  ever  will  do 
me,  I  will  forgive. 

I  am  Sir, 

Yours  respectfully, 

Z.  D UNKIN. 

28,  Parker  Row,  Dockhead. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Adviser. 
Sir, 

I  am  somewhat  amused  at  the  valiant 
puff,  which  my  neighbour  Zebedee, 
under  the  assumed  signature  of  Veri¬ 
tas,  from  Charlotte-row,  has  ventured 
to  put  forth  in  your  last  number; 
and  on  first  sight  of  the  threatening 
paragraph,  in  your  notice  to  corre¬ 
spondents,  I  was  rather  at  a  ;loss  to 
conjecture,  (having  thus  screwed  up 
his  courage  to  demand  my  placing 
myself  in  a  more  44  tangible  form,” 
and  he  would  then  give  me  44  a  meet- 
ing,1’)  if  it  would  not  be  imperative 
on  my  part  to  look  out  for  a  trusty 
squire ,  who  would  accompany  me  to 
the  4‘  tented  field  I  had  scarcely 
conveyed  the  cursory  suspicion,  as  it 
flitted  over  the  mind,  to  a  neighbour¬ 
ing  son  of  Mars,  than  I  received  the 
comfortable  assurance  that  my  anta¬ 
gonist  has  upon  all  occasions,  express¬ 
ed  an  invincible  repugnance  to  the 
smell  of  powder,  except  indeed  such 
powders  and  infallible  potions  as  are 
placed  in  requisition  in  certain  fa¬ 
vourite  bottles,  loaded  under  his  own 
inspection,  and  discharged  as  random 
shots,  hit  or  miss,  among  his  mendi¬ 
cant  customers.  My  feelings  being 
thus  easily  tranquillized  under  the  pre¬ 
vious  apprehensions  of  the  direful  con¬ 
sequences  in  which  1  had  involved 
myself  in  the  bold  encounter  with  so 
renowned  a  doctor,  I  shall  now  en¬ 
deavour  to  dispose  of  the  quack’s  asser¬ 
tion,  that  my  attack  was  44  cowardly 
as  it  was  false.” 

In  answer  to  the  first  charge,  I  con¬ 
sider  it  incumbent  upon  him  who 
proposes  an  innovation  upon  the  esta¬ 
blished  routine  of  medical  practice,  to 
prove  by  irrefragable  evidence  the 
purity  of  his  own  motives,  before  he 
proceeds  to  insinuate  by  implication  a 
dereliction  of  duty  on  the  part  of  those 
practitioners  who  are  better  qualified 
than  himself,  to  take  the  charge  of  the 
public  health,  and  more  particularly 
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the  u  diseased  poor and  I  contend 
every  man  who  thus  presumes  to  cen¬ 
sure  by  a  sort  of  side  wind,  the  con¬ 
duct  of  other  persons,  and  to  attempt 
to  found  upon  such  imputed  inatten¬ 
tion,  a  quacking  institution  for  his 
own  personal  emolument,  and  that  too 
under  the  specious  and  hypocritical 
cloak  of  an  affected  and  canting  ex¬ 
pression  of  his  benevolent  feelings. 
Every  such  person  renders  himself  a 
fair  object  of  criticism  and  legitimate 
suspicion,  and  more  particularly  when 
it  is  recollected  Zebedee  Dunkin’ s  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  public  purse,  was  not  made 
by  calling  a  meeting  in  an  open  and 
manly  manner ;  but  the  project  was 
set  a-float  by  artifice  and  intrigue,  and 
the  ramifications  of  this  empirical  plot 
were  developed  in  a  smuggled  and 
secret  convention,  held  in  the  private 
dwelling  house  of  his  benevolent 
brother-in-law,  and  from  thence 
were  circulated  in  solemn  puritanical 
form,  among  the  credulous  portion  of 
the  community,  the  printed  circu¬ 
lars  announcing  the  formation  of  this 
magical  and  wonder  working  institu¬ 
tion,  dated  as  they  are  from  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  “  noble  chairman'’  in 
Charlotte  row,  prove  the  truth  of  my 
report ;  and  let  then  the  public  decide 
on  whose  side  the  charge  of  cowardice 
truly  appertains,  on  mine  for  having 
the  audacity  to  expose  the  true  nature 
of  an  artfui  and  designing  specimen 
of  knavery ;  or  rather  on  his  who  chose 
to  retreat  within  the  privileged  reces¬ 
ses  of  a  private  mansion,  to  mature  and 
arrange  a  plan,  in  the  exercise  of  which, 
he  was  conspiring  to  palm  an  imposi¬ 
tion  upon  the  public. 

Next  to  the  grossly  improper  man¬ 
ner  in  which  this  empirical  drama  has 
been  got  up,  I  have  argued  the  utter 
incapacity  of  the  aspiring  superinten¬ 
dent  to  discharge  the  highly  important 
duties  which  devolve  upon  the  surgeon 
of  a  public  dispensary,  and  in  proof 
of  my  assertion,  I  ask  this  pretender 
to  “  iEsculapian”  fame,  in  what  pub¬ 
lic  school  did  he  by  actual  dissection 
of  the  human  body,  and  by  a  regular 
and  sufficient  attendance  upon  the  in¬ 
structions  of  the  various  lecturers  on 
anatomy,  surgery,  physic,  and  the  other 
collateral  branches  of  the  science,  at¬ 
tain  the  necessary  and  indispensable 
qualifications  every  virtuous  man  must 


wish  to  possess,  before  he  could  ven¬ 
ture  to  offer  himself  as  a  medical  can¬ 
didate  to  any  public  charity!  I  look 
in  vain  throughout  the  printed  lists  of 
the  college  of  surgeons,  and  the  wor¬ 
shipful  company  of  apothecaries  for 
the  name  of  Zebedee  Dunkin,  but  alas 
it  does  not  grace  the  annual  registers 
of  those  corporate  bodies ! ! !  Genius 
and  talent  like  his,  despises  the  custo¬ 
mary  forms  of  education  j  but  let  him 
recollect  before  he  ventures  a  second 
time  to  give  the  lie  direct,  it  is  incum¬ 
bent  upon  him  (if  he  has  any  hope  of 
retaining  this  list  of  subscribing 
friends)  to  answer  the  interrogatories 
I  have  now  put  to  him,  and  to  prove 
by  other  evidence  than  mere  assertion 
that  that  which  I  have  written  is 
“  false.” 

I  am  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

T.  Trueman. 

Bermondsey,  Sept.  1st,  1821. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Adviser. 

SIR, 

About  three  years  ago  l  was  silly 
enough  to  be  duped  by  some  enco¬ 
miums  published  in  the  European 

Mag.  on 'S —  C - and  to  consult 

that  mock  knight  on  a  disease 
which  he  professed  to  have  made 
his  particular  study.  I  found  him 
pompous,  and  partaking  greatly  of 
the  character  of  a  man  exceedingly 
avaricious ;  but  as  I  exposed  his 
conduct  in  the  Medico-Chiiurgi- 
cal  Review,  the  Editor  of  which 
work  was  pleased  to  insert  the  cor¬ 
respondence  which  took  place  be¬ 
tween  him  and  myself,  1  merely 
propose,  in  my  present  commu¬ 
nication,  to  refer  your  readers  to 
that  work  for  an  exposition  of  the 
knight’s  ignorant  pretensions,  and 
to  express  my  surprize  at  seeing 
such  a  man  down  in  the  Court 
Calendar  as  surgeon  to  a  certain 
public  dispensary.  I  think,  Sir, 
that  you  will  agree  with  me, 
that  such  an  appointment  con¬ 
ferred  £on  such  a  man  is  calcu¬ 
lated  to  reflect  censure  on  the  nomi¬ 
nally  respectable  Directors  of  that 
Institution,  and  it  must  excite  the 
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astonishment  of  your  readers  to  per¬ 
ceive  the  names  of  Wilber  force  and 
Sir  Robert  Peel  as  Vice-Presidents 
of  an  Institution,  whose  surgeon  is 
such  a  man  who  cures  cancer 
without  recourse  to  the  knife ,  ob¬ 
tains  honours  in  a  manner  peculiar 
to  himself,  and  divides  his  time  al¬ 
ternately  in  mangling  his  majesty’s 
subjects  and  the  English  grammar. 
Trusting  that  this  may  attract  the 
attention  of  the  subscribers  to  the 
above  Institution, 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

THOS.  MORTIMER. 

Paradise  Tower,  Sept.  9,  1824. 


MEDICAL  TALK  OF  THE  DAY. 


Mr.  Bevil,  the  magistrate  of  Worship 
Street,  underwent  the  operation  of  cut- 
ting  for  the  stone  in  the  bladder,  it  was 
performed  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper. 

Accident  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper. — 
This  gentleman  has  received  a  hurt  in 
the  knee,  it  was  reported  that  the  pa- 
tilla  was  fractured,  but  this  is  contra¬ 
dicted. 

Consultation  Extraordinary — Mr. 
Abernethy,  was  absolutely  sent  for  the 
other  day,  to  consult  with  Jordan  the 
Quack,  upon  a  case  of  liver  complaint. 
The  professor  did  not  know  how  mat¬ 
ters  stood, until  he  entered  the  patient’s 
room  ;  He  absolutely  foamed  at  the 
mouth  with  rage ,  when  he  was  told 
who  was  to  meet  him,  and  has  not 
said  a  civil  word  to  a  patient  since  ! 

A  spleen  ossified. — The  spleen  of 
a  man  has  been  lately  exhibited 
which  was  entirely  ossified.  This 
man  lived  to  be  sixty  years  old,  and 
then  died  of  a  fall.  He  was  remark¬ 
ably  gay,  though  his  spleen  was  en¬ 
tirely  ossified  ;  this  would  seem  to 
contradict  the  common  received 
opinion,  that  the  spleen  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  purify  the  blood,  and  in  that 
sense  contributes  to  render  people 


gay.  It  weighed  an  ounce  and  a 
half. 

A  worm  found  in  the  longitudi¬ 
nal  sinus. — It  was  reported  at  the 
Society  of  Medicine  of  Bourdeaux, 
that  a  boy  five  years  old  complained 
of  a  constant  pain  at  the  root  of  his 
nose.  He  had  a  hectic  on  him,  and 
at  the  end  of  three  mouths  died  in 
strong  convulsions.  When  his  head 
was  opened,  a  worm  like  our  earth¬ 
worms,  four  inches  long,  was  found 
in  the  longitudinal  sinus.  This 
worm  lived  from  six  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  till  three  in  the  afternoon. 

A  bequest  of  tivo  blind  eyes. — Mr. 
Mery,  surgeon,  had  a  bequest  made 
him  by  a  clergyman  of  both  his 
eyes,  to  discover  the  cause  of  his 
blindness  for  tlie  common  good  of 
mankind.  Jn  one,  the  crystalline 
was  both  ulcerated  and  become 
opaque.  The  aqueous  humour  was 
very  muddy,  and  the  vitreous  hu¬ 
mour  lost  a  considerable  part  of  its 
transparency.  In  the  other  eye,  all 
the  humours  were  nearly  in  their 
natural  state,  so  that  the  rays  of  light 
might  easily  traverse  them,  but  the 
optic  nerve  in  both  eyes  was  quite 
withered  and  dried  up.  The  cler¬ 
gyman’s  blindness  was  therefore 
irremediable. 

The  (Esophagus  through  accident 
closing  up,  the  cause  of  Death. — A 
lady  of  about  fifty  happened  to  swal¬ 
low  a  bone  of  a  carp,  which  stuck  so 
in  the  oesophagus,  that  it  could  nei  ther 
be  extracted,  nor  protruded  into  the 
stomach.  Whatever  she  took,  she 
constantly  threw  it  up  in  about  half 
an  hour  after  with  great  strainings, 
next  to  a  suffocation,  and  nearly  in 
the  same  quantity,  and  very  little  al¬ 
tered.  M.  Littre,  who  attended  her  the 
two  last  months  of  her  illness,  seeing 
there  was  no  possibility  of  removing 
the  impediment  in  the  oesophagus,  and 
that  she  was  gradually  wasting  in  her 
flesh,  thought  of  supporting  her,  for 
sometime  at  least,  by  clysters.  He 
accordingly  ordered  three  to  be  taken 
every  day,  one  in  the  morning,  the 
second  at  noon,  and  the  third  in  the 
evening;  these  clysters  were  made  of 
good  strong  broth,  to  which  the  yolk 
of  an  egg,  and  sometimes  a  gill  of 
wine,  was  added.  She  died  at  last 
after  fourteen  months  illness,  worn 
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known  to  close  up,  when  the  fluids 
cease  moving  through  them.  This 
was  this  lady’s  case.  The  oesophagus 
through  the  above  obstruction  closed 
up.  The  stomach  which  in  all  other 
bodies  is  in  a  horizontal  situation,  was 
here  length  ways,  reaching  to  the  na¬ 
vel,  of  a  cylindrical  form,  nine  inches 
long  by  two  and  a  half  broad.  The 
ligament  of  the  liver  was  greatly  re¬ 
laxed,  and  all  the  intestines  were  much 
narrower  than  usual,  all  owing  to  the 
length  of  time  the  deceased  lived 
without  being  able  to  take  in  a  proper 
quantity  of  food. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Indiscreet  must  take  salts,  drink  largely  of  linseed  tea,  and  remain  quiet 
for  a  week  when  he  may  again  write. 

G.  J.  It  is  probable  that  the  disease  is  from  the  lungs  ;  but  perhaps  encreased 
by  indigestion.  Attend  to  the  bowels  and  take  the  mixture  formerly  prescribed, 
occasionly  he  may  take  porter.  Grapes  and  all  sub-acid  fruit,  are  whole¬ 
some  in  his  case.  Let  him  write  in  a  month. 

George. — The  Iodine  as  recommended  by  Doctor  Gardener,  wont  be  a 
prudent  medicine  in  the  case  of  your  wife.  Frequently  bathing  the  jaw  with  a 
hot  decoction  of  camomile  will  also  be  proper.  For  the  child  give  one  grain 
of  calomel,  and  two  of  antimonial,  or  James’s  powder,  every  third  night  for  a 
fortnight,  and  then  a  dose  of  senna  tea.  His  hints  are  useful  to  us,  some  of 
them  have  been  anticipated  ;  we  thank  him. 

A.  L. — Rum  and  oil  is  the  best  thing  to  beautify  the  hair,  but  first  clean  it 
well  either  with  soap  and  water,  or  alcohol. 

Miss  J.  W’s  criticisms  please  us,  we  like  to  be  noticed  by  the  fair  sex  ;  and 
in  this  case  feel  the  compliments  fully. — Cold  fluids  are  best  certainly. 

A  victim  to  indiscretion,  is  informed  that  we  cannot  treat  fully  upon 
the  complaint  arising  from  evil  habits  of  schools ,  in  the  “  Medical  Adviser 
but  will  shortly  publish  a  separate  little  Work  upon  them. 

J.  C.  jun.  of  Bridlington ’Quey,  has  been  written  to. 

R.  C.  Norway  Street,  either  takes  mercury,  or  is  employed  where  there  is 
sulpher :  if  not  he  will  oblige  us  by  sending  us  word  what  is  the  nature  of  his 
employment. 

G.  Bains — Wash  the  body  with  vinegar.  But  the  best  way  to  destroy 
the  fleas,  is  by  baking  the  bed  clothes.  Another  remedy  (but  we  think  it  too 
tedious)  is  to  catch  each  flea  and  poison  him  with  rakisiri. 

R.  T.  G.  H.  must  keep  from  cold,  and  try  what  a  clove  of  garlic,  put  into 
each  ear,  will  do. 

The  vulnerary  spiiit  which  is  alluded  to  in  our  last,  shall  be  given  in  our  next 
Number.  The  recipe  we  mislaid. 

We  stated  in  our  last  that  the  story  about  the  Dey  of  Algiers’s  daughter,  was 
in  our  first  number,  it  is  in  our  second. 


Communications  (Post  Paid)  to  be  sent  to  the  Editor,  at  the  Publishers.  Lon¬ 
don  :  Printed  and  published  by  KNIGHT  and  LACEY,  55,  Paternoster- 
Row.  Sold  also  by  John  Sutherland,  Edinburgh  j  M.  Ogle,  Glasgow  j 
and  T.  Webb,  Dublin. 


out  to  a  perfect  skeleton,  without  ei¬ 
ther  fever,  pain  or  any  other  complaint 
whatever,  and  in  her  perfect  senses. 
She  died  merely  for  want  of  being 
able  to  take  the  proper  quantity  of 
food  necessary  to  support  nature. 
This  case  contradicts  the  old  maxim, 
neme fine  febre  moritur.  Upon  open¬ 
ing  her,  the  upper  part  of  the  pharinx 
was  found  greatly  dilated,  while  its 
lower  parts  were  so  closed  up,  as  to 
be  scarce  a  line  in  diameter,  through 
which  all  the  liquid  food  the  deceased 
could  take  was  to  pass. 

All  the  tubes  in  an  animal  body  are 
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THE  GLUTTON. 

( See  the  Plate.)  \ 

Talk  of  the  drunkard  ! — why,  the 
glutton  is  ten  times  worse.  The 
man  who  indulges  in  the  bottle, 
although  he  undermines  his  consti¬ 
tution  and  cuts  his  way  to  a  pre¬ 
mature  grave,  lives — -while  he  does 
live — in  a  sort  of  negative  bliss  of 
his  own.  He  has  at  least  the  roar¬ 
ing  jollity  of  merry  souls  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  liis  short  life,  and  the 
diseases  with  which  he  is  to  suffer. 
But  the  glutton  is  sensible  to  all  the 
horrors  of  disease,  without  the 
power  even  of  palliating  them  by 
forgetfulness.  He  has  no  pleasure 
but  in  eating  ;  and  that  lasts  so  short 
a  time,  that  the  intervals  between 
his  beastly  meals  are  hell  to  him. 
He  has  no  mind — no  ideas  but  of 
cookery.  The  almanack  des  gour¬ 
mands  is  his  library,  and  he  sto¬ 
machs  nothing  that  does  not  savour 
of  the  kitchen.  Fie  takes  up  the 
newspaper,  when  his  paunch  is 
filled,  only  to  look  out  for  the  best 
patent  medicine  for  promoting  ap¬ 
petite  and  curing  indigestion.  He 
takes  no  exercise,  but  a  waddle 
from  the  soup-house  to  the  tavern, 
and  from  the  tavern  to  his  bed.  He 
has  no  acquaintance  but  those  who 
share  his  board,  and  no  associate 
but  his  dog,  who  is  as  fat  as  him¬ 
self.  Six  hours  of  his  day  is  spent 
in  his  favourite  employment — eat¬ 
ing  ;  and  the  remainder  in  cursing 
the  gout  and  the  doctors,  eructat¬ 
ing  the  superabundant  gases  of  gas¬ 
tronomic  concoction,  and  envying 
every  hungry-looking  face  he  meets. 
Thus  passes  away  a  few  brief  years, 
and  he  rolls  into  the  grave  a  rich 
dish  for  the  worms. 


OF  CHILDREN  TONGUE-TIED. 

This  disorder  of  children  newly 
born,  of  being  tongue-tied,  is  not 
near  so  great  an  evil  as  the  good 
women  but  too  often  imagine  ;  it  is 
not  therefore  so  necessary  to  cut  it, 
at  least  till  it  is  observed  to  prevent 
or  retard  their  speech  ;  as  to  the 
child’s  sucking,  if  a  new-born  in- 


fant  can  "advance  his  tongue  to  his 
J  lips,  the  string  can  never  prevent 
|  bis  sucking;  it  is  in  this  case  only, 
■  that  this  string  should  be  cut  early, 
many  and  fata!  consequences  have 
been  known  to  follow  the  too  early 
cutting  this  string. 

Surgeon  Petit  was  called  to  a 
child,  who  had  this  string  cut  im¬ 
mediately  after  his  birth  ;  he  was 
found  stifled  five  hours  after,  the 
tongue  was  found  doubled  back, 
with  its  point  in  the  pharinx. 
Some  time  after  he  was  called  to 
another  child,  who  had  this  string 
cut  two  hours  after  it  was  born  ; 
this  tongue  was  likewise  doubled, 
but  upon  its  being  timely  redressed, 
the  child’s  life  was  saved  for  that 
time,  but  it  soon  after  doubled  it¬ 
self  ;  here  again  Surgeon  Petit  re¬ 
placed  the  tongue,  and  contrived  a 
kind  of  bandage  to  retain  it  in  its 
place  ;  this  bandage  consisted  of  a 
compress,  two  inches  long,  one  and 
a  quarter  broad  and  half  an  inch 
thick,  sowed  to  a  proper  bandage, 
and  tied  round  the  chin  ;  this  was 
to  be  taken  off  eveiy  time  the  child 
wanted  to  suck  ;  but  through  the 
carelessness  of  the  nurse,  in  not 
putting  it  on  in  the  night,  the  child 
was  found  suffocated  next  morning  ; 
his  tongue  had  entered  the  pharinx. 

Surgeon  Petit  was  called  to  a 
third  child,  which  he  carefully 
watched  to  take  off  and  put  on  the 
above  bandage,  as  often  as  it  was 
necessary,  and  by  that  means  saved 
his  life. 

These  observations  direct  us, 
first,  never  to  cut  this  string  in 
young  infants,  but  when  it  evidently 
prevents  their  sucking ;  secondly, 
when  it  is  cut,  to  have  the  nurse 
ready  to  give  it  the  breast ;  for  it  is 
the  hemorrhage  more  or  less  that 
ensues,  that  first  begins  the  evil ; 
the  child  endeavouring  to  suck  this 
blood,  doubles  naturally  his  tongue, 
which  is  now  no  longer  retained  by 
its  frenulum ,  and  the  more  he 
^  sucks,  the  more  blood  comes,  till  lie 
comes  at  last  to  double  his  tongue, 
and  is  suffocated  ;  this  precaution 
of  giving  the  breast  to  a  child, 
whose  string  is  just  cut,  extends  as 
much  to  a  newly  born  child,  though 
the  string  had  not  been  cut ;  for 
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UftYOugli  a  neglect  of  this  kind,  the 
child  often  doubles  his  tongue,  and 
by  that  means  choaks  himself; 
Surgeon  Petit  met  a  case  of  the 
kind,  where  they  were  obliged  to 
keep  a  watch  night  and  day  for 
three  weeks,  to  prevent  a  new  born 
child  from  swallowing  his  tongue; 
this  child  had  often  in  an  hour  a 
stifling  ;  somebody  by  mere  chance 
happened  to  put  a  finger  info  his 
mouth,  for  he  had  not  yet  got  the 
breast,  as  the  nurse  was  not  yet  ar¬ 
rived  ;  the  child  had  no  sooner  felt 
the  finger  in  his  mouth  than  he 
began  eagerly  to  suck  it,  which  pre¬ 
sently  removed  the  stifling  ;  they 
took  care  to  keep  a  finger  always 
in  his  month,  till  the  nurse  came, 
who  gave  him  the  breast,  which  he 
sucked  eagerly  ;  they  were  still 
obliged  to  keep  a  close  watch  to  put 
a  finger  into  his  mouth  the  instant 
he  awoke,  otherwise  he  would  be 
in  danger  of  being  suffocated  ; 
however,  by  being  careful  to  give 
tiie  breast  to  the  child  the  instant 
he  awoke,  so  as  to  keep  the  tongue 
employed,  the  tongue  at  length  be¬ 
came  settled  in  its  place,  and  the 
child  did  very  well  after. 

That  the  Negroes  can  in  an  in¬ 
stant  deprive  themselves  of  life,  by 
doubling  their  tongue  in  the  above 
manner,  is  a  tact  too  well  known  to 
be  doubled  of ;  as  therefore  an 
adult  can  swallow  his  tongue,  so 
might  an  infant,  and  the  more  easily, 
after  its  frenulum  had  been  unne¬ 
cessarily  cut. 

When  upon  cutting  this  frenu¬ 
lum,  either  the  artery  or  venae  ra- 
ninae  are  opened,  Surgeon  Petit  has 
contrived  a  bandage  10  stop  the  he¬ 
morrhage;  for  this  purpose,  he  gels 
a  forked  stick  which  he  shapes,  so 
that  its  trunk  is  four  lines  only 
long,  and  the  branches  of  the  fork 
eight  lines  long ;  he  covers  this 
fork-like  stick  with  a  fine  linen  rag; 
he  fixes  the  little  handle  against  the 
lower  jaw  under  the  tongue ;  the 
little  fork  embraces  the  tongue,  and 
by  that  means  keeps  it  steady,  and 
prevents  its  moving  from  side  to 
side,  and  at  the  same  time  presses 
against  the  cut  vessel ;  for  the  more 
effectual  pressure  on  the  cut  vessel, 
he  gets  a  fillet  eight  or  ten  lines 


broad,  and  a  yard  long,  with  which 
he  depresses  the  tongue  against  the 
wooden  fork  ;  lie  lays  his  fillet  as 
far  back  on  the  tongue  as  the  com¬ 
missure  of  the  jaw  will  suffer  him  ; 
he  brings  it  down  under  the  chin 
as  close  to  the  larynx  as  he  can, 
without  incommoding  it ;  he  there 
crosses  the  ends  of  his  fillet,  and 
pins  each  end  on  the  back  of  the 
child’s  cap  ;  this  fillet  presses  the 
tongue  against  the  wooden  fork, 
which  being  supported  by  the 
lower  jaw,  forms  a  counter  pressure 
on  tfie  vessel  ;  the  hemorrhage  is 
by  that  means  soon  stopped,  and  as 
the  tongue  is  kept  fixed,  the  vessel 
soon  closes. 


ANOTHER  GOOD  CHAPTER 
ON  INDIGESTION. 

How  large  a  share  in  the  business 
of  digestion  is  managed  by  mastica¬ 
tion,  has  been  shewn  by  the  expe¬ 
riments  of  Spallanzani. 

*  To  chew  long  and  leisurely,  is 
the  only  way  to  extract  the  essence 
of  our  food — to  enjoy  the  taste  of  it, 
and  to  render  it  easily  convertible 
into  laudable  chyle,"  by  the  facility 
it  gives  to  the  gastric  juices  to  dis¬ 
solve  it  without  trouble. 

The  pleasure  of  the  palate,  and 
the  health  of  the  stomach,  are  equal¬ 
ly  promoted  by  ibis  salutary  habit, 
which  all  should  be  taught  to  ac¬ 
quire  in  their  infancy. 

The  more  tender  meat  is,  the 
more  we  may  eat  of  it.  That  which 
is  most  difficult  to  chew,  is  of  course 
most  difficult  to  digest. 

From  thirty  to  forty  (according 

*  "  The  necessity  of  mastication  is  sufficient¬ 
ly  known  ;  there  is  perhaps  no  person  who  has 
not,  some  time  or  other,  suffered  from  indiges¬ 
tion,  for  want  of  having  chewed  his  food  pro¬ 
perly.  The  reason  is  obvious.  Not  to  mention 
the  saliva  which  moistens  the  food,  and  pre¬ 
disposes  it  to  be  dissolved,  it  cannot  be  doubt¬ 
ed,  that  when  it  is  reduced  to  pieces  by  the 
action  of  the  teeth,  the  gastric  fluid  penetrates, 
and  attacking  it  at  more  points,  dissolves  it 
more  speedily  than  when  it  was  whole.  This 
is  true  of  menstrua  in  general,  which  always 
dissolve  bodies  sooner  when  they  have  been 
previously  broken  to  pieces.  This  is  also  the 
reason  why,  in  other  experiments,  masticated 
bread  and  dressed  llesh  were  more  readiiy  dis¬ 
solved  than  unchewed  bread  and  raw  flesh. 
The  boiling  had  made  it  tenderer,  and  conse¬ 
quently  disposed  it  to  allow  ingress  to  the  gas¬ 
tric  fluid.”— Spallanzani  on  Digestion,  vol.  i. 
p.  277. 
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to  the  tenderness,  of  the  meat)  has 
been  calculated  as  the  mean  num¬ 
ber  of  munches  that  solid  meat  re- 
uires,  to  prepare  it  for  its  journey 
own  the  red  lane ;  less  will  be 
sufficient  for  tender,  delicate,  and 
easily  digestible  white  meats. 

The  sagacious  gourmand  will  cal¬ 
culate  this  precisely,  and  not  waste 
his  precious  moments  in  useless 
jaw-work,  or  invite  an  indigestion 
by  neglecting  mastication. 

I  cannot  give  any  positive  rules 
for  this  ;  it  depends  on  the  state  of 
the  teeth.  *  Every  one,  especially 
the  dyspeptic,  ought  to  ascertain  the 
condition  of  these  useful  working 
-tools ;  and  to  use  them  with  propor¬ 
tionate  diligence,  is  an  indispensable 
exercise  which  every  rational  epi¬ 
cure  will  most  cheerfully  perform, 
who  has  any  regard  for  the  welfare 
of  his  stomach. 

It  has  been  recommended,  that 
those  whose  teeth  are  defective 
should  mince  their  meat ;  this  cer¬ 
tainly  will  save  trouble  to  both 
teeth  and  stomach.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  adviseable,  let  the  meat  be 
minced  ever  so  fine,  to  endeavour  to 
mumble  it  into  a  pulp  before  it  be 
introduced  to  the  stomach,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  advantage  derived  from 
its  admixture  with  the  saliva. 

44  By  experiment,  1  determined 
the  quantity  of  saliva  secreted  in 
half  an  hour  to  be,  whilst  the  parts 
were  at  rest — four  drachms,  whilst 
eating — five  ounces  four  drachms.” 
— Stark  on  Diet,  p.  99. 

Mastication  is  the  source  of  all 
good  digestion  ;  with  its  assistance, 
almost  any  thing  may  be  put  into 
any  stomach  with  impunity;  without 
it,  digestion  is  always  difficult,  and 
often  impossible  ;  and  be  it  always 
remembered,  it  is  not  merely  what 
we  eat,  but  what  we  digest  well, 
that  nourishes  us. 

The  sagacious  gourmand  is  ever 
mindful  of  his  motto — 

“  Masticate,  denticate,  chump,  grind,  and 
swallow.” 

The  four  first  acts  he  knows  he 

*  In  no  branch  of  the  practice  of  physic  is 
there  more  dangerous  quackery  than  in  this 
department.  The  only  means  we  can  furnish 
our  friends  with  to  avoid  this,  is  to  recommend 
them  to  apply  to  a  scientific  dentist  of  acknow¬ 
ledged  integrity  and  experience. 


must  perform  properly,  before  he 
dare  attempt  the  fifth. 

To  those  who  may  inadvertently 
exercise  their  masticative  faculties 
on  unworthy  materials,  or  longer  on 
worthy  ones  than  nature  finds  con¬ 
venient,  we  recommend  Peristaltic 
Persuaders. 

When  either  the  teeth  or  stomach 
are  extremely  feeble,  especial  care 
must  be  taken  to  keep  meat  till  it 
is  tender,  before  it  is  cooked,  and 
call  in  the  aid  of  the  pestle  and 
mortar ;  or  dress  in  the  usual  way 
whatever  is  best  liked,  mince  it, 
put  it  into  a  mortar,  and  pound  it 
with  a  little  broth  or  melted  butter, 
vegetable,  herb,  spice,  zest,  &c.  ac¬ 
cording  to  (he  taste,  &c.  of  the  eater. 
The  business  of  the  stomach  is  thus 
very  materially  facilitated. 

“  Mincing  or  pounding  meat 
saveth  the  grinding  of  the  teeth ; 
and  therefore  (no  doubt)  is  more 
nourishing,  especially  in  age,  or  to 
them  that  have  weak  teeth ;  but 
butter  is  not  proper  for  weak  bo¬ 
dies,  and  therefore  moisten  it  in 
pounding  with  a  little  claret  wine, 
and  a  very  little  cinnamon  or  nut¬ 
meg.”—  Lord  Bacon's  Natural  His¬ 
tory. 

This  is  important  ad  vice  for  those 
who  are  afflicted  with  the  “Hie  dou¬ 
loureux,”  the  paroxysm  of  which  is 
generally  provoked  by  the  exercise 
of  eating.  The  Editor  has  known 
that  dreadful  disorder  perfectly 
cured  by  the  patient  frequently 
taking  food  thus  prepared  in  small 
portions,  instead  of  a  regular  meal. 

Tiie  teeth  should  be  cleaned  after 
every  meal  with  a  tooth  preserver, 
(i.  e.  a  very  soft  brush)  and  then 
rinced  with  tepid  water;  never  neg¬ 
lect  this  at  night;  nothing  destroys 
the  teeth  so  fast  as  suffering  food  to 
stick  between  them.  Those  who 
observe  this  rule  will  seldom  have 
any  occasion  for  dentifrices,  essences 
of  ivory,  indurating  liquid,  ena¬ 
mels,  &c. 

But  it  is  the  rage  just  now  with 
some  dentists,  (p  recommend  brushes 
so  hard,  that  they  fetch  blood  like 
a  lancet  wherever  they  touch ;  in¬ 
stead  of  44  teeth  preservers,”  these 
should  rather  be  termed  <4  gum 
bleeders.” 
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Not  even  a  philosopher  can  en¬ 
dure  the  tooth-ache  patiently ;  — 
what  an  overcoming  agony  then  it 
must  be  to  a  grand  gourmand  !  de¬ 
priving  him  of  the  means  of  enjoying 
an  amusement  which,  to  him,  is  the 
grand  solace  for  all  sublunary  cares. 
To  alleviate,  and  indeed  generally 
to  cure  this  intolerable  pain,  we  re¬ 
commend 

Toothache  and  Anti-rheumatic 
Embrocation . 

Sal  Volatile,  three  parts, 

Laudanum,  one  part. 

Mix, — rub  the  part  in  pain  there¬ 
with  frequently.  If  the  tooth  which 
aches  is  hollow,  drop  some  of  this 
on  a  bit  of  cotton,  and  put  it  into 
the  tooth ;  if  the  pain  does  not 
abate  within  an  hour,  take  out  the 
cotton,  and  put  another  piece  in, 
changing  it  every  hour  four  or  five 
times  till  the  pain  ceases. 

In  a  general  face-ache,  or  sore 
throat,  moisten  a  piece  of  flannel 
with  it,  and  put  it  to  the  part  affect¬ 
ed  ;  rub  any  part  afflicted  with 
rheumatism  night  and  morning,  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  day.  I  have 
frequently  cured  old  and  inveterate 
rheumatic  affections  with  this  lini¬ 
ment.  _ 

INTRODUCTION  OF 
VACCINATION  AT  CEYLON. 

Vaccination  was  attempted  to  be 
introduced  among  the  Kandyans  in 
the  year  1816.  This  measure  was 
greatly  disliked  both  by  the  chiefs 
and  the  inferior  classes  of  the  people. 
At  that  period  they  were  unfriendly 
towards  us  from  various  causes, 
and  little  disposed  to  promote  the 
views  of  government,  however  much 
these  might  tend  eventually  to  their 
advantage.  To  obviate  the  preju¬ 
dices  of  the  lower  classes  against 
vaccination,  every  means  which  pro¬ 
mised  to  be  useful  was  attempted  ; 
and  particular  care  was  taken  to 
conciliate  the  good  will  of  the  chiefs, 
for  the  purpose  of  gaining  their 
assistance  to  promote  its  dissemi¬ 
nation.  The  courtly  manners  of 
the  upper  ranks  of  the  Kandyans 
prevented  them  from  evincing  an 
active  hostility  to  the  measure ; 


indeed  they  rarely  disapprove,  in  an 
open  manner,  of  the  conduct  or 
plans  of  their  respective  superiors. 
In  consequence  of  this  apparent  ac¬ 
quiescence,  we  were  sometimes  de¬ 
ceived  into  a  hope  that  they  intend¬ 
ed  to  give  their  assistance  to  extend 
vaccination.  Experience  proved 
that  our  expectations  were  not  well 
founded.  Kappitapole,  a  principal 
leader  in  the  insurrection  of  1817 
and  1818,  was  the  only  chief  of  con¬ 
sequence  who  submitted  to  vaccina¬ 
tion  himself,  and  had  all  his  chil¬ 
dren  vaccinated.  The  people  of 
influence  were  either  indifferent  or 
hostile  to  our  endeavours  in  this 
respect. 

In  regard  to  the  lower  classes, 
many  of  tiiem  expressed  their  dis¬ 
approval  of  the  innovation  in  very 
decided  terms.  Still,  however,  some 
progress  was  made  in  extending  the 
advantages  of  the  Jennerian  dis1- 
covery. 

The  senior  medical  officer  in  the 
Kandyan  provinces  was  appointed 
by  government  to  superintend  the 
extension  of  vaccination  among  the 
inhabitants.  U nder  him  were  placed 
vaccinators,  who  were  generally 
half-caste  people,  who  could  speak 
the  Singhalese  language.  As  Done 
of  the  Kandyans  applied  to  be  vac¬ 
cinated,  or  with  that  view  came  to 
the  military  stations,  they  were 
visited  by  the  vaccinators,  who  pe¬ 
rambulated  the  country  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  c 

Many  of  the  objections  made  to 
vaccination  by  the  people  appeared 
to  be  extremely  frivolous  aud  ab¬ 
surd.  Their  influence  was,  how¬ 
ever,  very  strong.  A  great  portion 
of  the  diseases  with  which  mankind 
are  occasionally  afflicted,  the  Kan¬ 
dyans  ascribe  to  the  influence  of 
malignant  spirits.  Small-pox  are, 
however,  supposed  to  have  a  divine 
origin.  This  disease  they  believed 
to  be  caused  by  the  goddess  Patina 
(Deyane  Karia),  whose  province 
they  profess  to  be  extremely  un¬ 
willing  to  invade.  Being  anxious 
to  court  the  favour  of  the  goddess, 
the  people  speak  of  small -pox 
patients  in  terms  of  great  respect. 
Her  influence  is  seen  in  every  thing 
which  regards  the  prevention  or 
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prevalence,  thenharmlessness  or  com¬ 
parative  danger,  of  small-pox. 

To  submit  to  vaccination  was  by 
some  considered  in  the  light  of  an 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  English 
government,  and  as  a  mark  of  hav¬ 
ing  abandoned  all  attachment  to  the 
ol(l  order  of  things.  By  many,  vac¬ 
cination  was  considered  as  practised 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  perma¬ 
nent  cicatrix  on  the  arm*, and  that  by 
this  mark  the  officers  of  government 
would  call  out  individuals  for  per¬ 
sonal  service.  Impressed  with  this 
belief,  the  Kandyans  endeavoured, 
by  various  means,  to  evade  the  ima¬ 
ginary  evil  consequences  of  vaccina¬ 
tion.  For  this  purpose,  they  fre¬ 
quently  gave  a  false  name  to  the 
person  who  vaccinated  them,  there¬ 
by  often  misleading  and  confound¬ 
ing  the  vaccinators. 

With  the  view  of  inducing  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  submit  to  vaccination,  a  petty 
officer  of  government  occasionally  ac¬ 
companied  the  vaccinators.  This  mea¬ 
sure  was  adopted  partly  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  them  from  insult,  and 
partly  to  show  to  the  people  that  the 
extension  of  vaccination  was  sanction¬ 
ed  and  promoted  by  government. 
Through  these  means  some  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  were  occasionally  prevailed 
upon  to  submit  to  vaccination.  Long 
accustomed  to  the  oppression  of  arbi¬ 
trary  control,  the  Kandyans  often  ac¬ 
quiesce  with  the  expressed  will  of 
Government,  without  evincing  much 
reluctance.  Submission  is,  however, 
no  proof  that  the  measure  has  their 
approbation.  To  elude  the  influence 
of  the  chiefs,  and  to  evade  the  imposts 
and  orders  of  Government,  is  the  ha¬ 
bitual  study  of  almost  all  classes  of  the 
Singhalese. 

After  having  quietly  submitted  to 
the  operation,  it  was  not  uncommon, 
for  individuals  to  take  an  early  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  bathing,  seemingly  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  insertion 
of  the  lymph  from  being  effectual.  At 
other  times  they  were  detected  rubbing 
chuman  (quicklime),  or  the  juice  of 
limes,  upon  the  spot  where  the  lymph 
had  recently  been  inserted,  no  doubt 
with  a  similar  intention. 

The  Kandyans  very  unwillingly 
permit  the  approach  of  any  stranger 
near  to  their  dwellings.  In  this,  and 


in  almost  every  other  respect,  their 
prejudices  have  always  met  with  due 
consideration.  However  cautiously 
the  vaccinators  may  conduct  them¬ 
selves,  they  are  frequently  exposed  to 
much  abuse  from  the  inhabitants.  It 
has  not  therefore  been  deemed  prudent 
to  attempt  to  vaccinate  the  people  at 
any  considerable  distance  from  a  mili¬ 
tary  post.  On  account  of  the  unac¬ 
commodating  disposition  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants,  and  the  dislike  they  have  to 
vaccination,  it  is  very  frequently  im¬ 
possible  for  the  vaccinators  to  obtain 
an  opportunity  of  watching  the  issue 
of  the  insertion  of  the  lymph.  Instead 
of  coming  at  regular  intervals  to  the 
vaccinators  for  inspection,  they  gene¬ 
rally  endeavour  to  elude  their  search. 

Other  difficulties  of  a  very  important 
nature  occur  to  prevent  a  satisfactory 
and  secure  vaccination  of  the  people, 
namely,  the  frequency  with  which 
they  disturb  or  destroy  the  vaccine 
vesicle,  thereby  occasioning  an  ulcera- 
tiye  inflammation,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  inconsistent  with  the  certain  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  prophylactic.  This  is 
often  done  voluntarily,  for  the  purpose, 
as  individuals  state,  to  relieve  them 
from  the  pain  and  tension  of  the  skin 
near  to  the  vesicle.  Perhaps,  however 
the  vesicle  is  more  frequently  ruptured 
by  accident  during  sleep.  In  general, 
the  Kandyans  sleep  upon  a  coarse  mat. 
without  any  personal  covering,  which 
might  prevent  the  vesicle  from  injury. 
A  habit  of  scratching,  wherever  the 
skin  itches,  is  another  frequent  cause 
of  the  rupture  of  the  vesicle.  Perhaps 
1  his  habit  arises  from  the  great  liability 
of  the  Kandyans  to  scabies.  The  vac¬ 
cinators  have  always  been  particularly 
directed  to  discriminate  carefully  be¬ 
tween  an  unexceptionable  vesicle,  and 
a  pustular  elevation  of  the  cuticle,  the 
frequent  consequence  of  abrasion,  and 
other  mechanical  sources  of  injury. 

Vaccination  is  therefore,  in  the  in¬ 
terior  of  Ceylon,  liable  to  sources  of 
failure  and  uncertainty,  little  known 
in  more  enlightened  communities.  In 
consequence  of  the  heat  of  the  climate, 
and  the  inveterate  aversion  the  inha¬ 
bitants  have  to  present  themselves  at 
fixed  stations  for  the  purpose  of  being 
vaccinated  by  a  medical  officer,  and 
regularly  seen  by  him  during  the  course 
of  the  disease,  the  operative  part  of  the 
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duty  must  devolve  upon  an  uneducated 
class  of  people,  famed  neither  for  in¬ 
telligence  nor  veracity. 

APHORISMS  OF  HIPPOCRATES 

(Continued  from  page  201.) 

OP  THE  EYES. 

IIlP.  Drinking  of  strong  wine, 
a  Lath  or  fomentation,  bleeding  or 
purge,  cures  the  pain  of  the  eyes. 

Cook.  Wine  and  baths  are  to 
be  in  the  declination  ;  bleeding  is 
to  be  on  the  contrary  arm,  and  oft, 
if  need  ;  after  purge,  but  with  mi- 
noratives,  such  as  allay  the  heat  of 
the  blood. 

Hip.  We  must  consider  in  sleep, 
if  any  part  of  the  eye  appear;  for 
if  any  of  tlie  white  appear,  the  eye¬ 
lid  being  not  fast  closed,  if  it  hap¬ 
pen  not  by  a  flux  of  the  belly,  or 
by  the  taking  of  a  purge,  it  is  all  ill 
and  very  deadly. 

Cook.  Unless  it  happen  from 
some  external  cause,  it  shews  the 
resolution  of  the  animal  faculties, 
and  exhausting  of  the  brain. 


OF  THE  NOSE. 

Hip.  Those  whose  nostrils  are 
more  moist  than  ordinary,  and  their 
seed  also,  are  subject  to  diseases, 
and  are  not  well  ;  but  if  contrary, 
they  enjoy  health. 

Cook.  For  the  one  shews  the 
viciousness  of  the  brain  ;  the  other 
of  the  whole  body. 


OF  SNEEZING. 

Hip.  If  in  labour,  or  the  mother, 
there  be  sneezing,  it  is  good. 

Cook.  The  birth  coming  rightly, 
sneezing  may  further  it,  because  it 
vehemently  shakes  the  parts,  and 
excites  the  birth,  and  so  casts  it 
out;  only  first  giving  something 
inward  to  provoke  it.  For  the  mo¬ 
ther,  it  cheers  up  the  languishing 
heat,  and  shakes  off  the  matter  and 
vapours,  the  cause  thereof. — Note, 
In  all  acute  diseases  sneezing  is 
good  :  but  in  affects  of  the  breasts 
and  lungs,  ill ;  both  as  a  sign,  and 
a  cause. 

Hip.  Sneezing  coming  from  the 
head  is  caused  either  from  the  heat 
of  the  brain,  or  the  spaces  being 


moist ;  for  the  air  contained  within 
is  poured  out,  and  makes  a  noise  by 
reason  of  the  narrowness  of  the 
passages  through  which  it  comes. 

Cook.  He  here  speaks  only  of 
that  sneezing  caused  by  nature’s 
motion,  desiring  to  drive  out  fla- 
tuous  spirits  out  of  the  head. 


OF  THE  MOUTH,  AND  TONGUE. 

Hip.  Those  which  stammer  in 
their  speech,  are  oft  troubled  with 
great  fluxes. 

Cook.  They  are  not  such,  which 
repeat  the  same  word  over  again  ; 
but  those  which  cannot  pronounce 
the  letter  R,  and  these  are  of  a  moist 
temper. 


of  catarrhs. 

Hip.  Rheums  descending  down 
to  the  mouth,  and  f  falling  down  to 
the  throat,  do  not  come  to  concoc¬ 
tion  in  those  which  are  old. 

Cook.  From  the  coldness  of  their 
bodies  :  and  if  catarrhs  cannot, 
much  less  asthmas,  and  gout,  cholic, 
spleen,  &c. 


COUGH. 

Hip.  Cold  things,  as  snow  and 
ice,  are  hurtful  to  the  breast;  they 
procure  coughs,  ruptures  of  the 
veins,  and  rheums, 

Cook,  Extreme  cold  is  unpro¬ 
fitable. 

Hip.  If  a  cough  upon  a  dropsy, 
it  is  ill. 

Cook.  Because  it  signifies  that 
the  watery  humour  is  increased, 
that  it  hath  seized  on  the  wind¬ 
pipe,  and  so  causes  danger  of  suffo¬ 
cation. 


ASTHMA. 

Hip.  Those  whose  backs  bunch 
forward  from  asthma,  or  cough,  be¬ 
fore  ripe  age,  die. 

Cook.  For  the  heart  and  lungs 
being  increased  and  so  straitened 
for  room  ;  they  fall  short  of  those 
years,  which  otherwise  they  might 
live. 

QUINSEY. 

Hip.  If  a  suffocation  come  pre¬ 
sently  upon  a  fever,  and  there  is  no 
tumour  in  the  jaws,  it  is  deadly. 

Cook.  For  this  stops  the  passage, 
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and  therefore  they  strangle  in  the 
same  day,  and  in  the  secoud,  third, 
and  fourth. 

Hip.  If  any  one  inflicted  with  a 
fever,  the  neck  being  suddenly 
turned  awry,  and  can  scarce  swal¬ 
low,  and  no  swelling  appear,  it  is 
deadly. 

Cook.  He  speaks  of  a  quinsey 
from  a  luxation  of  the  vertebrae, 
and  it  discovers  that  the  inflamma¬ 
tion  is  inward,  and  may  cause  suffo¬ 
cation. 

Hip.  If  a  tumour  appear  in  the 
neck  of  him  that  hath  a  quinsey,  it 
is  good ;  for  the  disease  is  turned 
outward. 

Cook.  It  shews  nature  strong  to 
cast  out  the  morbific  matter. 

Hip.  Whosoever  is  freed  from  a 
uinsey,  if  it  pass  to  the  lungs,  they 
ie  within  seven  days  ;  but  if  they 
live  longer,  it  comes  to  suppuration. 

Cook.  Because  it  is  cast  to  a 
noble  part ;  which,  if  strong,  may 
produce  an  empyema,  and  so  deliver 
from  death. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  LUNGS. 

Hip.  If  a  diarrhoea  follow  upon  a 
pleurisy,  or  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  it  is  ill. 

Cook.  It  is  to  be  understood  of  a 
pleurisy,  in  which  there  is  so  great 
an  inflammation,  that  the  liver  and 
stomach  consent  therewith  ;  or 
when  the  strength  is  so  gone  by  the 
disease,  that  the  retentive  faculty  is 
almost  spent ;  but  if  the  pleurisy  be 
not  so  great,  and  be  in  a  body  full 
of  ill  humours,  the  flux  of  the  belly 
then  useth  to  be  healthful,  espe¬ 
cially  if  any  signs  of  concoction 
went  before.  In  the  inflammation 
of  the  lungs  it  is  most  dangerous. 

Hip.  If  an  inflammation  of  the 
lungs  follow  a  pleurisy,  it  is  ill. 

Cook.  For  it  is  a  translation  of 
the  matter  to  a  more  noble  part, 
which  is  ill ;  and  the  strength  being 
spent  by  the  foregoing  disease,  it 
is  worse  able  to  bear  a  worse  dis¬ 
ease. 

PLEURISY  ;  OR,  PAIN  IN  THE  SIDE. 

Hip.  In  the  pains  of  the  sides, 
breast,  and  other  parts,  we  must 
consider  whether  they  increase, 
differ  much,  or  keep  a  stay. 


Cook.  Whether  they  differ,  name¬ 
ly,  in  their  kind,  or  in  their  vehe- 
mency;  whether  they  be  pricking, 
stretching,  or  provoking. 

Hip.  They  are  not  subject  to  the 
pleurisy  that  have  acid  eructations. 

Cook.  For  these  are  from  phlegm, 
and  it  is  more  dense,  than  easily  to 
pass  into  pleura ;  only  observe,  such 
may  have  grievous  pains  of  the 
sides  from  wind,  which  ease  with 
fomentation. 

Hip.  Those  which  have  a  pleu¬ 
risy,  unless  they  be  purged  upward 
in  fourteen  days,  shall  have  the  dis¬ 
ease  turn  into  an  imposture. 

Cook.  Some  extend  it  to  the 
twentieth  day. 

Hip.  If  a  pleurisy  turn  into  an 
empyema,  if  the  patient  be  not 
purged  within  forty  days  after  the 
breaking  of  the  aposteme,  it  dege¬ 
nerates  into  a  consumption. 

Cook.  For  the  matter  otherwise 
will  be  so  putrid,  as  to  perish  the 
lungs  ;  it  often  turns  into  a  phthisis 
before  forty  days. 


EMPYEMA. 

Hip.  Whilst  matter  is  concoct¬ 
ing,  pain  and  fever  is  more  than 
when  it  is  concocted. 

Cook.  This  shews  when  to  know 
the  disease  to  be  in  the  state,  L  <?. 
when  pain  is  greatest ;  when  con¬ 
cocted,  it  declines. 

Hip.  Blood  preternaturally  sent 
into  the  belly,  suppurateth  of  ne¬ 
cessity. 

Cook.  But  the  suppuration  is 
not  always  true,  and  properly  so 
called,  but  rather  named  corruption, 
of  which  there  is  matter  like  quitter 
produced  ;  this  blood  may  come 
from  a  vein  wounded. 

Hip.  Distillation  in  the  upper 
belly  suppurates  in  twenty  days. 

Cook.  By  belly  understand  the 
breast ;  the  phlegm  there  putrifying 
doth  not  beget  a  true  pus,  or  mat¬ 
ter,  but  somewhat  like  it,  as  may 
be  observed  in  phlegmatic  tu¬ 
mours,  as  atheromas,  &c.  which 
are  a  kind  of  apostemes. 

Hip.  After  the  breaking  of  an 
inward  tumour,  there  is  faintness, 
vomiting,  and  defect  of  understand¬ 
ing. 

Cook.  These  are  signs  of  inward 
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tumours,  especially  those  of  the 
stomach. 

Hip.  If  after  spitting  blood  there 
follow  spitting  of  matter,  it  is  ill* 

Cook.  Spitting  of  purulent  mat¬ 
ter  doth  necessarily  follow  spitting 
of  blood  ;  for  blood  often  flows 
from  the  brain,  gums,  and  throat, 
without  any  detriment ;  therefore 
it  is  meant  of  that  spitting  only 
which  proceeds  from  the  lungs. 

Hip.  If  being  either  cut  or  cam- 
terised  in  empyema,  there  flow  forth 
matter  pure  and  white,  they  escape  ; 
but  if  bloody,  foul,  and  stinking, 
they  die. 

Cook.  It  is  not  only  empyema  and 
dropsies,  but  in  all  other  impos- 
thumes. 

Hip.  Whosoever  is  cut  or  cau¬ 
terised  for  an  empyema  or  a  dropsy, 
if  the  matter  or  water  whollv  flow 
forth,  they  certainly  die. 

Cook.  Sudden  and  total  evacu¬ 
ations  are  extremely  dangerous, 
therefore  they  must  be  let  out  by 
degrees. 

Hip.  If  suppuration  or  corrupt 
matter  hiddeu  in  the  body,  do  not 
shew  itself,  it  is  by  reason  of  its 
own  thickness,  or  of  the  part  wherein 
it  lies  hid. 

Cook.  Such  imposthumes  may 
be  carried  many  years  in  the  lungs 
undiscovered,  and  without  any  hurt 
to  the  body.  For  this  cause,  many 
that  have  been  in  perfect  health, 
have  suddenly  died  by  an  impos- 
tliume  breaking  within. 

Ed.  These  are  some  of  the  best 
aphorisms  of  Hippocrates,  and  Cook 
is  not  very  absurd. 


REMEDY  FOR  WARTS. 


This  excrescence,  which  so  commonly 
makes  its  appearance  on  the  hands, 
face,  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  is 
by  the  ignorant  and  superstitious,  ge¬ 
nerally  submitted  to  the  action  of  a 
charm,  held  to  be  infallible  by  gipseys 
and  mountebanks,  who,  on  being 
palmed  with  silver  or  gold,  generally 
contrive  to  satisfy  the  credulous  minds 
of  their  applicants  by  cabalistic  exhor- 
ation  :  let  those  who  are  so  affected, 
instead  of  attending  to  such  charac¬ 


ters,  take  one  ounce  of  white  arsenic, 
and  two  ounces  of  soda,  mix  in  four 
ounces  of  water,  and  put  it  into  an  oil 
flask,  which  is  to  be  corked,  taking 
care  that  a  small  hole  is  drilled  through 
the  centre  of  the  cork,  then  place 
it  in  a  saucepan  containing  about 
two  quarts  of  water,  over  the  fire, 
which  should  be  kept  boiling  gently, 
for  about  four  hours,  when  the  ingre¬ 
dients  contained  in  the  flask  will  be 
formed  into  the  consistence  of  paste, 
apply  a  small  portion  of  it  on  the 
wart,  with  a  hair  pencil,  night  and 
morning,  and  in  a  few  days  it  will  be 
effectually  removed. 


OLD  WOMEN’S  REMEDIES 
EXAMINED. 


Bathing  the  limbs  affected  with 
rheumatisms  with  strong  beef  brine . 

This  is  a  bad  remedy; — rubbing 
them  with  bruised  mustard  seeds 
and  warm  water  is  much  better. 


For  Worms. — New  Wort  taken 
fasting . 

Nonsense. — A  powder  of  jalap 
and  calomel  is  better. 


USEFUL  PRESCRIPTIONS. 


A  Tonic  Powder  for  Ricketty 
Children. 

Myrrh  and  powder  of  columba,  of  each 
six  grains, 

Sulphate  of  iron,  one  grain  and  a  half. 
Mix. — To  be  taken  twice  a- day. 


Another. 

Of  subcarbonate  of  iron,  six  grains, 
Powdered  rhubarb,  four  grains, 
White  sugar  powdered,  eight  grains* 
Mix. — This  morning  and  evening. 


VULNERARY  SPIRIT  J 
Alluded  to  in  No.  41. 

Get  thyme,  mother  of  thyme,  sage, 
marjoram,  rosemary,  and  lavender  leaves 
and  flowers,  a  handful  of  each ;  mace¬ 
rate  them  in  mead,  and  distil  them  after. 
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CORRESPONDENTS’  LETTERS. 


SMALL  POX  AND  COW  POX 

at  one  Time  in  a  Child. 

To  the  Editor  of  theJSIedical  Adviser. 

Sir, 

Should  any  testimony  be  necessary 
to  enhance  the  value  of  that  important 
discovery  of  Jenner’s,  which  has  prov¬ 
ed  a  blessing  to  the  rising  generation, 
I  beg  to  offer  a  short  outline  'of  the  case 
of  my  own  child,  which  occurred  in 
January,  1 823.  I  was  at  that  period  at¬ 
tending  a  patient  labouring  under  con¬ 
fluent  small  pox ;  and  having  an  infant 
which  had  not  been  submitted  to  the 
action  of  the  vaccine  virus,  I  naturally 
concluded  it  was  likely  to  receive  the 
infection.  From  delay  and  difficulty 
in  procuring  the  virus  to  my  satis¬ 
faction,  nine  days  passed  over  before 
I  vaccinated  the  child  ;  on  the  third 
day  the  areola  had  begun  to  form,  and 
the  pustule  appeared  rising  in  regular 
progression;  on  the  following  day  a 
pustule  appeared  on  the  left  side  of 
the  nose,  bearing  every  characteristic 
mark  of  small  pox,  and  kept  up  that 
appearance  until  the  fourth  day,  when 
it  put  on  anomalous  form,  and  quickly 
disappeared.  In  the  meantime  the 
areola,  which  was  forming  around  the 
vaccine  pustule,  dispersed,  and  the 
pustule  itself  assumed  that  of  the 
spurious  disease  so  common  from  the 
introduction  of  impure  vaccine  virus 
into  the  system,  as  well  as  from  con¬ 
stitutional  causes ;  but  little  febrile 
action  took  place  during  the  whole 
progress,  and  the  child  was  perfectly . 
recovered  on  the  sixteenth  dav.  From 

4/ 

the  peculiarity  of  the  case,  I  took  the 
opportunity  of  shewing  it  to  two  phy¬ 
sicians,  who  accorded  with  me  in 
opinion,  that  the  small  pock  infection 
had  been  received  into  the  system, 
and  fell  under  the  more  rapid  action 
of  the  vaccine  virus,  producing  in  re¬ 
ality  the  end  which  is  sought  for,  by 
the  introduction  of  either  disease.  I 
subsequently  vaccinated  the  child, 
without  its  producing  the  slightest 
action. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  K.  N. 

Oxford-street,  London  Hospital, 
September  14,  1824. 


VENEREAL  DISEASE. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Adviser 
Sir, 

Should  the  following  remarks  on 
secondary  lues,  and  mercurial  disease, 
be  considered  worthy  of  insertion  in 
your  publication,  you  are  at  liberty  to 
use  them,  and  as  you  have  not  yet 
treated  on  the  subject,  I  shall  be  happy 
to  supply  your  columns  with  that  in¬ 
formation  experience  has  given  me  in 
a  variety  of  cases,  which  had  long  been 
submitted  to  medical  treatment. 

There  is  perhaps  no  disease  which 
from  its  own  particular  action,  and  the 
treatment  necessary  for  its  removal 
acting  upon  previously  diseased  con¬ 
stitutions,  assumes  a  greater  variety  of 
fqrms,  than  the  venereal  disease,  it  is 
now  about  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  years  since  its  introduction  into 
Europe,  and  we  have  extant  upwards 
of  four  hundred  different  treatises  upon 
the  subject,  by  authors  of  great  repu¬ 
tation,  independent  of  the  notice  which 
has  been  taken  of  it,  in  almost  every 
book  that  has  been  written  on  phy¬ 
sic. 

We  may  suppose  lues  venerea  to 
have  existed  for  full  two  thousand 
years,  according  to  the  statement  of 
many  who  have  written  on  it,  how  is 
it  then  that  the  ancients  should  have 
omitted  to  mention  so  remarkable 
and  common  a  disorder,  if  it  had  been 
among  them,  particularly,  as  when  un¬ 
disguised  by  mercury,  it  could  not 
have  been  misunderstood  ?  How  comes 
it  to  pass,  if  the  disease  existed  before 
the  era  of  the  return  of  Columbus, 
that  no  author  should  have  specifically 
written  upon  it  before  that  era,  and 
that  it  has  since  been  the  subject  of  so 
many  writers  ?  There  is  however  a 
strong  ground  entertained,  that  lues 
venerea  first  made  its  appearance  in 
Europe,  in  the  year  1 494,  .which  may 
be  learned  from  the  testimonies  of  all 
physical  writers,  who  then  flourished 
in  Italy,  and  treated  of  the  origin  of 
the  distemper.  It  would  take  up  too 
much  time  at  the  present  to  enter  on 
its  origin  in  Europe.  I  shall  therefore 
confine  myself  to  a  few  observations  on 
its  nature  and  action.  It  appears  to  be 
•  a  poison,  siti  generis,  one  peculiar  to 
the  human  subject.  Poisonous  disease 
_is  propagated  either  through  morbid 
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effluvia,  or  poisonous  fluid  conveyed 
from  a  diseased  subject,  and  lodged  in 
a  sound  one.  Plague  and  small  pox, 
come  under  the  former  description, 
and  may  be  termed  contagious 
diseases  ;  lues  venerea,  and  bites  of 
venomous  and  rabid  animals  are  in¬ 
stances  of  the  latter,  and  may  be 
termed  infectious  diseases.  The  dis¬ 
tinction  between  these  diseases  is  evi¬ 
dent;  for  although  contagious  disease 
can  be  propagated  like  infectious  dis¬ 
ease  by  inoculation ;  yet  infectious 
disease  cannot  be  propagated  by  efflu¬ 
via,  at  least  it  has  not  yet  been  proved 
to  our  satisfaction,  that  what  is  defined 
to  be  an  infectious  disease,  is  possessed 
of  that  power. 

Mercury,  on  which  we  depend  so 
much  for  the  removal  of  lues  venerea, 
and  which  in  the  hands  of  the  judici¬ 
ous  practitioner,  may  be' almost  said  to 
possess  talismanic  powers,  was  first  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  purposes  of  medicine  by 
Arabian  physicians,  prior  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  its  use  amongst  us.  Rhazis, 
an  Arabian  author,  recommended  an 
ointment  in  which  quicksilver  was  an 
ingredient,  for  the  cure  of  cutaneous 
eruptions.  Berengarius,  Carpus,  and 
others,  who  practised  at  the  time  lues 
venerea  appeared  in  Europe,  first  tried 
the  effect  of  mercury,  in  the  form  of  an 
ointment  and  plaster,  for  the  cure  of 
cutaneous  eruptions  succeeding  vene¬ 
real  infection. 

An  analogical  application  of  mer¬ 
cury  was  not  long  neglected,  and  its 
application  by  the  first  physicians 
confirmed  the  intentions ;  Berengarius 
of  Carphi,  is  said  to  have  acquired  a 
fortune  by  the  practice  of  this  secret 
alone.  To  him,  and  to  John  de  Vigo, 
this  important  knowledge  was  chiefly 
confined.  From  their  success,  and  the 
candor  of  Vigo,  and  Fallopius,  mer¬ 
cury  became  the  established  antidote 
to  venereal  poison :  and  notwithstand¬ 
ing  it  has  been  subject  to  the  grossest 
abuses,  and  has  fallen  into  temporary 
disrepute,  from  a  wrong  and  injudici¬ 
ous  application  of  it,  yet  it  is  approved 
as  the  only  real  and  effectual  antidote 
for  extinguishing  the  venereal  poison 
fiom  the  constitution  of  an  infected 
subject.  We  cannot  too  much  de¬ 
plore  the  many  lamentable  cases  that 
daily  occur  from  the  action  of  mercu¬ 
ry,  under  the  hands  of  the  incautious 
and  unskilful  practitioners,  producing 


in  many  instances,  a  disease  more  seri¬ 
ous  than  that  which  they  are  attempt¬ 
ing  to  subdue,  and  in  others  mistaking 
a  mercurial  for  a  venereal  affection  ; 
thus,  most  of  the  fatal  and  supposed 
incurable  cases  of  lues  venerea,  would 
prove  to  be  instances  of  the  mercurial 
disease,  and  that  the  anti-venereal 
powers  ascribed  to  guaiacum,  sarsapa¬ 
rilla,  nuzereon,  &c,  &c.  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  founded  in  error. 

Considering  how  very  active  a  sti- 
mulas  mercury  is,  we  are  less  surprised 
to  find  that  it  is  so  often  the  occasion 
of  disease  ;  that  its  reception  into  the 
circulation  is  soon  followed  by  an  in¬ 
creased  irritability  of  every  fibre ;  that 
the  pulse  becomes  quicker  and  harder; 
and  that  seditions,  particularly  of  the 
salivary  glands,  are  all  in  a  state  of 
great  excitment.  How  much  then 
does  it  behove  the  young  practitioner 
in  all  instances  to  be  cautious  in  its 
administration,  and  more  particularly, 
where  he  has  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
disease  under  which  his  patient  labours, 
is  the  effect  of  mercurial  influence  or 
the  system,  and  not  that  of  the  venereal 
poison.  Sometimes  the  venereal  virus, 
we  know,  affects  certain  bones  with 
hard  circumscribed  tumours,  attended 
with  very  considerable  pain ;  and  these 
nodes,  as  they  are  called,  will  at  last 
terminate  in  caries  and  exfoliation. 
While  the  affection  remains  truly  ve¬ 
nereal,  mercury  can  alone  cure  it,  and 
in  these  cases  it  must  be  a  very  de¬ 
cided  course.  If  the  mercurial  pre¬ 
paration,  which  is  applied,  be  not  a 
proper  one;  if  there  be  no  affection 
produced  on  the  mouth  and  secretions, 
and  the  patient  be  irregular ;  in  that 
case  the  venereal  action,  during  the 
cure,  will  be  suppressed,  and  these 
nodes  and  caries,  like  the  bubo  and 
sore  throat,  may  take  on  a  new  action ; 
nay,  they  may  become  mercurial,  and. 
the  mercury,  if  it  be  now  continued, 
will  aggravate  the  disease,  which,  as¬ 
suming  a  new  form,  may  be  classed 
under  those  affections  which  the  cele¬ 
brated  Mr.  Abernethey  terms  pseudo 
syphilitic. 

A  patient  who  was  under  my  care, 
had  for  sixteen  months,  at  separate 
intervals,  been  under  mercurial  influ¬ 
ence  for  a  common  ulcerated  sore 
throat,  which  was  mistaken  by  his 
medical  attendant  for  secondary  lues, 
although  no  trace  could  be  made  as  to 
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his  ever  having  been  infected  by  ve¬ 
nereal  virus ;  the  consequence  was, 
that  the  mode  of  treatment  adopted 
for  the  removal  of  supposed  secondary 
symptoms,  produced  mercurial  ulce¬ 
rated  sore  throat,  succeeded  by  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane, 
the  cartilages,  and  bones  of  the  nose, 
with  exfoliation  of  the  bones  of  the 
palate.  The  patient  was  under  medi¬ 
cal  treatment  for  four  months,  and  left 
me  cured,  but  much  disfigured ;  he  was 
seen  by  two  of  our  most  eminent  men, 
who  were  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
the  system  had  never  been  infected  by 
the  venereal  virus.  I  have  had  many 
cases  of  somewhat  a  similar  nature, 
which  I  will  forward  for  insertion  in  a 
subsequent  number  of  your  publication, 
should  they  be  deemed  worthy  of 
interest. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

W.  K.  NEWBOLT. 


Oxford-street,  London  Hospital, 
September  13,  1824. 


I  ANNALS  OF  QUACKERY.’ 


First  Meeting  of  the 

NEW  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS. 


At  this  meeting,  which  was  nu¬ 
merously  attended,  and  which  took 
place  last  Monday,  at  White  Con¬ 
duit  House,  Dr.  Courtenay  pre¬ 
sided  ;  he  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Eady, 
and  seconded  by  Dr.  Jordan  ;  it  was 
not,  however,  without  opposition ;  for 
the  name  of  Dr.  Brodum  being 
mentioned  by  Sir  Charles  Aldis,  as 
the  ^oldest  and  most  successful  prac¬ 
titioner  amongst  the  irregulars,  a 
considerable  feeling  was  manifested 
in  his  favour,  but  Dr.  Brodum  mo¬ 
destly  declined,  stating,  that  he  was 
not  sufficiently  master  of  English  to 
preside  over  so  learned  a  body  of 
men. 


Dr.  Courtenay  was  then  called  to 
the  chair.  He  began  his  speech  by 
expressing  his  acknowledgment  for 
the  high  honour  conferred  on  him 
by  being  chosen  President  of  so  en¬ 
lightened  a  body,  and  for  that  glo¬ 
rious  purpose  of  establishing  an 
opposition  College  of  Physicians.  It 
was  particularly  grateful  to  his  feel¬ 
ings,  at  a  time  when  the  shafts  of 
envy  and  malevolence  were  daily 
i.aimed  at  him.  He  was  convinced 
that  these  things  proceeded  from  his 
enemies,  for  having  fearlessly  op¬ 
posed  the  old  Coliege.  He  also 
knew,  that  their  revilings  arose  in 
consequence  of  his  starting  in  the 
Adelphi,  and  putting  a  brass  plate 
upon  his  door  !  But  while  he  enjoyed 
the  support  and  approbation  of  those 
he  saw  around  him,  he  would  fear-  > 
lessly  pursue  the  path  he  had  laid 
down  for  himself,  namely,  to  expose, 
in  every  shape,  the  members  of  a 
certain  College,  that  falsely  styled 
themselves  the  most  learned  body 
in  Europe.  They  were,  in  fact, 
nothing  more  than  a  monkish  Asso¬ 
ciation,  that  closed  its  doors  against 
all  such  men  of  talent  who  were  at 
the  moment  honouring  him  by 
their  applause,  (hear!  hear!)  He 
would  now  sit  down,  as  he  was 
anxious  that  the  business  for  which 
they  had  met  should  be  gone  into. 
He  hoped  that  harmony  would  pre¬ 
vail  amongst  them  whilst  they  dis¬ 
cussed  the  important  facts  that  were 
to  be  brought  forward.  Theories, 
he  said,  had  so  long  usurped  the 
place  of  facts,  that  it  was  high  time 
for  this  Society  to  begin  the  work 
of  reform,  (hear!) 

Dr. - ,  the  successor  to  Sir  Co- 

lombine  Daniels,  presented  himself 
to  the  Society.  He  said  he  had  very 
few  words  to  say  to  his  brethren  on 
this  occasion  ;  but  few  as  they  were, 
he  hoped  that  they  would  prove 
pithy  and  acceptable.  He,  too,  had 
met  with  all  kinds  of  opprobrium 
from  those  who  called  themselves 
regulars ,  because  he  was  director 
of  a  Board  that  could  cure  all  dis¬ 
eases,  no  matter  how  incurable. 
The  undertakers  of  London  well 
knew  how  often  it  had  disappointed 
them  of  a  black  job.  (hear,  hear  ! ) 

It  is  very  true,  gentlemen,  (con- 
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tinued  the  learned  Doctor)  ;  they 
can  tell  you  the  same  themselves. 
The  Charlotte-street  Board  has  done 
wonders  amongst  sick  and  poor  ;  and 
to  shew  how  charitable  they  were,  it 
was  unanimously  resolved  to  charge 
paupers  only  three  shillings  and 
sixpence  every  time  they  came  for 
advice.  Could  this  be  considered 
much  money,  when  it  was  well 
known  that  others,  not  so  clever  as 
I  be,  took  a  guinea  ?  When  Sir 
Columbine  first  began  business,  he 
hit  upon  a  good  plan  of  making 
money ; — he  first  set  at  making  life- 
preservers,  but  finding  it  not  so 
good  a  trade  as  physic,  he  left  life¬ 
preserving  to  the  Humane  Society, 
who  know  better  how  to  make  a 
penny  by  it  than  he  did,  and  took 
to  one  that  has  different  effects.  ( a 
laugh.)  For  his  ability  in  that  and 
other  contrivances,  the  sword  of 
honour  descended  on  his  shoulders, 
and  he  was  made  as  great  a  man  as 
many  who  have  sought  the  44  bubble 
reputation  even  in  the  cannon’s 
mouth.”  (bravo  !)  To  him  I  have 
succeeded,  and  I  trust  I  will  not 
dishonour  such  a  man.  I  have  npw 
done,  gentlemen ;  I  think  I  have 
now  said  enough  to  shew  you  that  ye 
need  not  despair  of  having  the  same  , 
honour  conferred  on  every  member 
of  the  Society.  For,  gentlemen, 
our  king  loves  physic, — I  know 
that  he  loves  i  i.(  hear!  hear!  hear!) 

Dr.  Eady  now  got  up  to  address 
the  meeting.  He  said  that  he  did 
not  intend  to  take  up  so  much 
of  the  time  of  the  meeting  with 
talking  of  himself  as  the  last  speak¬ 
er  had  done ;  but  he  would  beg  to 
read  to  the  Society  a  paper  on  a 
discovery  which  he  had  made  him¬ 
self  ;  the  subject  was  upon  a  mine¬ 
ral  which  was  vulgarly  called 
chalk,  {hear!  hear!)  The  utility  of 
that  mineral'was  beyond  all  praise. 
To  it  he  owed  all  his  celebrity  in 
the  profession, — every  street  and 
dead  wall  in  the  metropolis  could 
testify  the  same.  Such  were  its 
effects,  that  young  and  old,  strong 
and  feeble  flocked  to  him  for  advice. 
44  Nay,  gentlemen,’’’  continued  the 
learned  Doctor  44  don’t  be  sur¬ 
prised  when  I  tell  you,  that  lords 
have  imbibed  the  general  enthusiasm, 


and  have  confessed  the  effiacy  of  this 
potent  drug.  In  short,  I  expect 
soon  to  receive  the  same  honor  that 
my  learned  friend  talked  so  much 
about.  And  do  I  not  deserve  some  re¬ 
ward  for  having  made  my  name  and 
Dean-street  almost  as  notorious  as  a 
W  ellington  or  a  Buonaparte  ?  Ido  not 
employ  the  press  in  telling  the  world 
who  I  am,  for  five  letters  of  the  alpha- . 
bet  say — speak  volumes.  While  I  car¬ 
ried  on  my  old  trade  as  a  linen  draper 
I  acquired  all  my  talents,  and  I  have 
since  exemplified  that  few  can  go  be¬ 
yond  me  in  the  art  of  making  a  dis¬ 
play.  Gentlemen,  seeing  your  time  is 
hastily  passing  away,  I  shall  defer  the 
reading  of  my  paper  until  the  next 
meeting  ;  but  before  I  sit  down  I  shall 
read  a  resolution,  which  I  purpose  mov¬ 
ing  at  some  future  occasion.  My  resolu¬ 
tion  is  this - ”  Here  the  speaker  was 

interrupted  by  Dr.  Brodum,  who  said 
his  venison  would  be  cold  if  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  much  longer  detained.  44  Got 
for  d . — nf  said  he,  “  make  haste  vid 
your  speeches.” — Eady  sat  down. 

Sir  C.  Aldis,  Knight,  now  came 
forward.  He  began  his  speech  by 
congratulating  the  society  on  the 
prospect  of  a  Charter  being  con¬ 
ferred  upon  them;  for  his  own  part  he 
would  use  all  the  interest  he  had  at 
Court  to  forward  their  object,  and  as 
he  had  himself  obtained  the  honor  of 
knighthood,  no  matter  by  what  means, 
he  thought  that  they  might  also  suc¬ 
ceed;  and  if  a  little  chicanery  and 
trick  were  resorted  to,  where  was  the 
harm.  “  Gentlemen,”  said  the  re¬ 
nowned  Sir  Charles,  “  I  have  little  or 
nothing  more  to  tell  this  meeting ;  I 
be  also  much  abused  by  the  guinea 
men  for  not  telling  them  all  my  secrets, 
and  because  I  don’t  give  the  marcury 
in  gland  complaints.  Gentlemen,  it 
irritate  and  do  mischaff,  and  only  stock 
them  the  more.  Gentlemen,  my  aba- 
leties  put  me  on  horseback,  and  I  now 
rides  about  the  town  with  my  toes 
turned  out,  and  a  Petersham  hat  on  my 
head,  and  some  says  I  look  like  a  lord 
for  all  the  world  ;  who  knows,  I  mavs 
be  one  yet  before  I  dies.”  ( Bravo  !) 

The  learned  knight  said  this  with  a 
look  of  ineffable  self-complacency,  and 
sunk  in  his  chair 

The  next  speaker  was  Dr.  Jourdan, 
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MAD.  &c.  &c.  &c.  &c.  &c.  He  said 
he  had  much  to  say  to  the  society 
upon  a  recent  discovery  he  had  made; 
it  was  a  discovery  worthy  of  tried 
talents  like  his;  he  alluded  to  that 
most  surprising  medicine,  the  Cordial 
Balm  of  Rackisiri,  a  medicine  of  such 
transcendent  virtue,  that  it  might  well 
employ  the  pen  of  the  poet,  or  the 
cogitation  of  the  metaphysician :  it 
was  a  dream  that  opened  it  to  his 
mind,  and  he  was  confident  that  he 
should  soon  be  considered  a  superior 
being,  for  having  conferred  on  the 
world  so  great  a  benefit.  Solomon’s 
Balm  of  Gilead  would  now  soon  be 
eclipsed,  and  the  Balm  of  Rackisiri 
supply  its  place.  Such  were  the  ef¬ 
fects  that  would  accrue,  if  this  balm 
were  to  be  as  commonly  drank  as 
Noyeau  or  Claret,  that  he  would  take 
upon  himself  to  predict  that  we  should 
hear  no  more  complaints  of  the  de¬ 
cline  of  genius,  for  the  Cordial  Balm 
of  Rackisiri  would  cause  Southey  to 
become  a  better  poet,  and  Cobbett  to 
turn  a  consistent  politician ;  (a  laugh  /) 
nay,  he  would  go  further,  he  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  its  general  use  would  cause 
Radical  Reform  to  cease  to  agitate  the 
minds  of  Englishmen,  and  harmony 
and  peace  reign  throughout  the  land. 
(Hear l  hear!)  “And  so  help  me 
Cot,  gentlemen,”  continued  he,  “  it 
is  only  a  guinea  a  bottle.”  He  in¬ 
tended  to  have  said  a  great  deal  more 
on  the  subject,  but  finding  it  was  get¬ 
ting  late,  he  would  reserve  his  obser¬ 
vations  for  a  future  meeting.  ( bravo  /) 
This  sapient  physician  then  sat  down. 

A  S  urgeon  C was  the  next  speak¬ 
er  ;  he  was  in  full  dress,  and  wore  gold 
buckles  in  his  Joiee-bands.  He  beg¬ 
ged  to  call  the  attention  of  the  society 
to  his  method  of  healing  certain  dis¬ 
orders  ;  his  art  was  to  make  new 
spinal  marrow,  and  to  restore  the 
powers  of  the  human  frame.  His 
Commentary  would  explain  all  these 
things,  (a  work  that  had  gone  through 
fifteen  editions,)  and  to  it  he  would 
refer  the  meeting.  That  great  work 
was  the  result  of  profound  investi¬ 
gations.  His  insight  into  disease  was 
such,  that  he  could  tell  by  the  white 

of  the  eye  whether  a  person  was  p - d 

or  not;  in  short,  he  thought  he  de¬ 
served  well  of  his  country,  and  he 


hoped  that  his  name  would  be  here* 
after  enrolled  amongst  the  benefactors 
of  mankind;  (hear!  hear  !)  he  would 
not  detain  the  society  longer,  as  there 
were  several  other  gentlemen  who 
were  anxious  to  address  them. 

Surgeon  Taylor  now  stood  up. 
He  said  he  was  a  man  of  few  words, 
but  those  he  would  confine  to  the 
subject ;  he  would  not  talk  of  poets 
and  metaphysicians,  as  a  learned 
doctor  had  done,  but  would  just 
state,  that  he  considered  the  salutary 
pill  far  superior  to  all  the  balsams,  or 
balms, however  outlandish  they  were 
named.  (“  That’s  a  lie,”  muttered 
Dr.  Jordan.)  He  repeated  he  thought 
more  of  his  pills  than  any  humbug 
though  they  were  made  of  old  leeks , 
and  he  was  confident  they  would 
outlive  the  boasted  Cordial  of  Rack- 
Rack-Racki-Surry.  (a  loud  laugh) 
(order!  order!)  Here  the  presi¬ 
dent  interfered,  and  begged  the 
learned  gentleman  to  be  less  per¬ 
sonal  in  his  remarks,  and  to  confine 
himself  to  the  subject  in  debate. 
The  learned  surgeon  was  willing  to 
bow  to  the  admonitions  of  the 
chair,  but  he  could  not  bear  to  be 
outdone  by  other  men ;  he  had  sup¬ 
ported  a  character  for  erudition 
,and  respectability,  for  many  years, 
and  although  his  establishment  was 
conducted  by  a  firm,  he  assured  the 
meeting,  he  had  no  connexion  with 
the  Bridge-street  gang,  or  the  Hu¬ 
mane  Society  either ;  this  was  all 
he  had  to  say  on  the  present  oc¬ 
casion. 

D rs.  Cameron  and  Lang,  both  rose 
at  the  same  time,  and  surveyed 
each  other  with  looks  of  ire,  for  it 
is  said  that  they  are  great  rivals  in 
the  hydro-vesical  mysteries  ;  each 
seemed^, determined  to  take  prece¬ 
dence  of  the  other,  and  at  length 
the  President  decided  that  Dr. 

L - g  should  be  first  heard.  The 

learned  doctor  thanked  the  chair¬ 
man  for  his  impartiality  i,  he  said 
that  the  society  had  heard  a  great 
deal  about  chalk ,  balms,  and  leekes, 
and  so  forth  ;  but  he  disdained  to 
apply  his  great  talents  to  such  fudge. 
He  had  directed  his  powerful 
mind  to  the  mysteries  of  a  certain 
execration,  which  contained  deposits* 
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and  other  appearances,  that  shewed 
when  the  disease  or  health  ruled 
the  system.  He  could  tell  to  which 
of  the  sex  it  had  belonged,  and 
also  that  of  cows  and  horses.  But 
this  was  not  all  ;  lie  could- even  dis¬ 
tinguish  by  means  of  an  inspection 
of  that  fluid,  the  constitution  of  the 
mental  faculties  ;  he  could  tell 
whether  a  man  was  a  fool  or  a  rogue  ; 
he  could  tel'i  by  that  means  whether 
the  husband  and  wife  were  faithful 
to  each  other  ;  whether  the  modest 
maiden  be  in  love ;  he  could  dis¬ 
cover  the  prowling  fortune  hunter, 
or  the  heavy  or  shallow  pursed 
suitor  ;  in  short,  gentlemen,  con¬ 
tinued  this  scientific  physician,  it 
would  be  endless  for  me  to  detail 
all  my  knowledge  of  these  things 
to  the  government  ;  I  could  be  of 
infinite  use,  for  I  could  supersede 
the  necessity  of  spies,  as  I  would 
point  out  the  jacobin — but  I  must 
first  bribe  his  chamber-maid,  {keen'! 
hear!  hear!)  I  have  done,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  I  think  I  have  shewn  you, 
that  I  have  outdone  all  my  contem¬ 
poraries  {hear!  hear!)  During 
the  latter  part  qf  the  speech,  Dr. 
Cameron  had  quitted  the  room,  and 
left  his  rival  master  of  the  field. 

Mr.  Lynch  now  endeavoured  to 
address  the  meeting,  on  his  extra¬ 
ordinary  method  of  curing  stric¬ 
tures  ;  but  loud  cries  of  question, 
put  an  end  to  his  address. 

A  long  string  of  resolutions  were 
then  read  ;  but  we  have  only  room 
for  the  last  two  : — 

Resolved,  “That  an  humble  petition 

be  presented  to  His  M - y,  praying 

that  he  will  be  pleased  to  give  to  this 
learned  society  a  Charter." 

Resolved,  “  That  a  meeting  be 
convened  to  take  into  consideration 
the  infamous  libels  of  the  *  Medical 
Adviser.' "  {Carried^with  acclama¬ 
tion.)  The  meeting  then  broke  up. 


MEDICAL  TALK  OF  THE  DAY. 


Extraordinary  sleepiness  in  a  gen¬ 
tleman. — A  counsellor  at  Lausanne, 
in  Switzerland, gave  orders  to  his  ser¬ 
vants  to  set  the  press  to  receive  his 
grapes,  for  it  was  vintage-time,  lie 
all  at  once  lost  his  senses  ;  those 
about  him  thought  lie  bad  fallen 
into  an  apoplexy :  he  had  every 
thing  done  for  him  that  is  usual  in 
such  cases,  but  all  to  no  purpose; 
lie  remained  for  some  weeks  in  a 

Ero  found  sleep.  He  would  open 
is  eyes,  and  seemed  to  look  sted- 
fastly  at  objects,  yet  it  could  not  be 
observed  whether  he  really  did  see, 
or  had  any  sense;  he  would  take 
some  broth,  when  given  him.  All 
of  a  sudden  he  became  restless, 
would  fain  rise,  but  all  the  while 
without  any  sense.  He  had  after 
convulsions,  which  terminated  by  a 
plentiful  discharge  of  pus  from  his 
mouth  and  nose ;  his  lethargy  be¬ 
came  the  more  profound  after. 

When  the  art  of  physic  had  in 
vain  tried  every  means,  an  empiric 
had  the  honour  of  the  cure.  lie 
applied  several  cupping-glasses  to 
his  head;  the  effect  was  almost 
instantaneous, — he  began  to  speak  ; 
his  senses  returned  after  six  months 
sleepiness.  The  servant  who  had 
received  his  orders  about  the  press 
happened  to  be  in  the  way  when  he 
came  to  his  senses;  be  inquired 
about  the  press,  as  if  it  was  but  the 
morning  before  he  had  given  his 
directions  about  it. 


Extraordinary  sleepiness  in  a  young 
woman.— This,  woman  was  married  in 
April,  the  27th  of  June  following  she 
fell  asleep,  and  slept  for  three  days  in 
spite  of  all  endeavours  to  awake 
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her.  She  awoke  after  of  herself, 
called  for  bread;  and  in  five  or  six 
minutes  after,  as  she  was  eating  her 
bread,  fell  fast  asleep,  and  continued 
asleep  for  thirteen  days ;  during 
this  time  she  took  nothing,  nor  had 
any  discharges.  Here  again  she 
awoke  of  herself,  called  for  bread, 


and  fell  asleep  after ;  thus  she  re¬ 
mained  for  nine  days.  She  con¬ 
tinued  for  about  five  months,  alter¬ 
nately  asleep  and  awake  ;  the  long¬ 
est  interval  of  her  being  awake  was 
three  hours,  except  once  after  taking 
an  emetic,  when  she  continued 
awake  twenty-four  hours. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


A  Constant  Reader’s  letter  shall  come  in  next  week. 

Rebecca  W.— -Put  a  warm  plaster  of  galbanum  and  Burgundy  pitch 
on  the  chest,  and  let  it  remain  on  ;  also  take  five  grains  of  squill  pill,  and 
five  of  the  compound  extract  of  colocynth  each  night ; — keep  from  cold. 
Write  in  a  month. 

Has  D.  G.  S.  received  an  answer  ?  If  not,  let  him  write. 

Has  ML  H.  of  Cheltenham  received  a  letter  ? 

Has  James  Coates  received  a  letter? 

J.  B.  who  is  44  going  into  Devonshire,”  has  omitted  to  state  his 
complaint. 

We  thank  the  Secretary  of  the  London  Chemical  Society,  and  will  avail 
Ourselves  of  his  kindness. 

An  Orphan. — Put  a  warm  plaster  on  the  breast,  and  keep  it  on.  Let 
him  keep  from  cold,  and  take  a  little  rhubarb,  (five  grains)  every  day. 

J.  H.  is  informed,  that  peculiar  circumstances  obliged  the  Proprie¬ 
tors  to  do  as  he  regrets.  It  was  the  advice  of  friends,  who  feared  (al¬ 
though  unjustly)  the  trouble  of  the  law.  Cannot  J.  H.  understand? — 
Can’t  he  see  through  it  ? 
is  received. 

A  Lady  must  use  the  cold  bath. 

Operator  must  take  the  prescriptions  for  training,  page  338,  Medical 
Adviser. 

W.  W — m — 1  next  week. 

Mary. — Nothing  can  be  better  than  milk  in  her  diet. 

Some  Correspondents  must  stand  over. 

All  private  letters  up  to  yesterday  were  auswered. 
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MARIE  OF  GENEVA. 

(  Plate.) 

There  is  a  young  woman  who  lives 
on  the  lake  of  Geneva,  well  known 
to  the  traveller  in  that  country.  She 
possesses  the  most  clear  idea  of  the 
principles  of  the  healing  art,  and 
merely  assists  nature.  She  is  only  27 
years  of  age.  Her  cottage,  which 
the  present  plate  represents,  is  visited 
by  crowds  of  sick  peasants,  yet  she 
will  accept  no  remuneration. 

VOIDING  BLOOD  BY  URINE. 


This  disease  is  sometimes  occasioned 
by  falls,  blows,  bruises,  or  some  violent 
exertion,  such  as  hard  sliding  or  jump¬ 
ing  ;  but  it  often  arises  from  a  small 
stone  lodged  either  in  the  kidney  or  the 
tubes  which  run  from  the  kidney  into 
the  bladder ;  which  stone,’;  by  its  size 
or  irregularity,  wounds  the  inner  sur¬ 
face  of  the  part  it  comes  in  contact 
with ;  in  which  case  the  blood  dis¬ 
charged,  is  most  usually  somewhat 
coagulated,  and  deposits  a  sediment  of 
a  dark  brown  colour,  resembling  the 
grounds  of  coffee. 

A  discharge  of  blood  by  urine, 
when  proceeding  from  the  kidneys,  is 
commonly  attended  with  acute  pain, 
a  sense  of  weight  in  the  .back,  and 
some  difficulty  of  passing  water  ;  the 
urine  which  comes  being  first  muddy 
and  high  coloured;  but  towards  the 
close  of  its  flowing  becomes  transpa¬ 
rent  and  of  a  natural  appearance. 
Wheft  the  blood  proceeds  immediately 
from  the  bladder,  it  is  usually  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  sense  of  heat  and  pain 
at  the  bottom  of  the  belly. 

It  is  distinguished  from  high  co¬ 
loured  urine,  attendant  on  many  dis¬ 
eases,  by  the  deposit  of  a  coagulum  at 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  by 
staining  linen  of  a  red  colour. 

The  voiding  of  bloody  urine  is 
always  attended  with  some  danger, 
particularly  when  mixed  with  puru¬ 
lent  matter.  When  it  arises  in  the 
course  of  any  malignant  disease,  it 
shews  a  putrid  state  of  the  blood,  and 
always  indicates  a  fatal  termination. 

If  the  disease  has  arisen  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  some  external  injury,  such 
as  a  blow  or  fall,  or  the  patient  is  of  a 
full  plethoric  habit  of  body,  it  may 
then  be  proper  to  bleed,  giving  him  a 


couple  of  table-spoons-full  of  an  acu 
dulated  infusion  of  roses ,  with  a  small 
quantity  of  nitre  dissolved  in  it,  every 
two  or  three  hours,  and  also  a  gentle 
laxative  of  senna  and  manna,  or 
castor  oil,  and  repeat  it  every  second 
or  third  day. 

If  the  discharge  of  blood  should 
continue  after  these  steps  are  taken, 
we  may  administer  ten  drops  of  lau¬ 
danum  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  and  also 
half  a  drachm  of  the  uva  ursi,  in 
powder,  three  times  a  day,  the  patient 
taking  for  drink  the  double  acidulated 
soda  water. 

If  the  disease  arise  from  stone,  a 
surgeon  must  be  the  relief ;  but  in  all 
cases,  drinking  linseed  tea,  thick 
barley  water,  and  other  mucilaginous 
drinks,  acidulated  with  lemon  juice, 
will  be  proper. 

A  case  is  recorded  in  the  eighth  vo¬ 
lume  of  the  Medical  Facts  and  Obser¬ 
vations,  which  had  resisted  repeated 
bleedings,  warm  bathing,  &c.  &c. 
and  which  was  quickly  and  effectually 
removed  by  giving  the  patient  daily,  a 
pint  of  the  decoction  of  peach-leaves. 
This  decoction  is  prepared  by  boiling 
an  ounce  of  dried  leaves  of  the  peach- 
tree,  in  a  quart  of  water,  till  it  is  re¬ 
duced  to  a  pint  and  a  half. 

A  MOST  UNCOMMON  EX¬ 
TINCTION  OF  VOICE. 


M.  Lemery,  the  father,  informs 
us,  that  a  young  woman,  about 
twenty-two  years  old,  and  of  a 
good  constitution,  after  an  ague 
was  seized  with  an  extinction  of 
voice,  which  in  spite  of  all  means 
employed  for  her  relief,  continued 
a  year  and  a  half ;  nothing  in  all 
that  time  could  recover  her  voice, 
except  the  semicupium  ;  and  even 
in  this,  she  was*hoarse ;  but  in  the 
hot  fit  of  the  ague,  she  could  speak. 
M.  Lemery,  who  had  been  only  con¬ 
sulted  about  her,  ordered  such 
things  only  as  were  proper  to  re¬ 
move  some  other  complaints  she 
had,  but  which  had  no  connexion 
with  her  extinction  of  voice  ;  he 
happened  however,  by  mere  chance, 
to  recommend  a  tea  of  the  vul¬ 
nerary  plants  of  Switzerland  ;*  the 

*  Periwinkle,  golden  rod,  bear’s-i'oot,  jobn’s- 
wort,  bugle,  male-speedwell,  lady’s  mantle. 
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patient  liad  no  sooner  taken  of  this 
tea  than,  to  the  great  surprise  of 
both  herself  and  those  about  her, 
she  recovered  her  voice,  and  held 
it  for  an  hour;  by  continuing  the 
same  tea,  she  so  far  recovered  her 
voice,  as  only  to  lose  it  towards 
the  evening,  especially  if  she  hap¬ 
pened  to  expose  herself  to  the  night- 
air  ;  but  even  then  she  is  quit  by 
taking  a  cup  of  her  tea,  either  cold 
or  warm.  Some  were  of  opinion, 
that  she  owed  this  recovery  of  her 
voice  to  the  warm  water  only;  but 
the  patient  had  often  before  tried 
warm  water  to  no  purpose.  AH 
infusions  of  plants  abounding  with 
acids,  even  coffee,  chocolate,  salad, 
raw  fruit,  soup  [maigre,  fish,  long 
abstinence,  took  away  her  voice  ; 
flesh  meat,  on  the  contrary,  wine  or 
milk  had  not  the  same  effect  : 
wherever  she  went,  she  always  car¬ 
ried  her  tea  in  a  bottle  in  her 
pocket,  whereupon  she  pleasantly 
told  every  body  she  carried  her 
voice  in  her  pocket. 

M.  Lemery  being  consulted  the 
year  following  in  a  like  case,  or¬ 
dered  the  same  tea  to  two  or  three 
women,  who  received  benefit  from 
it ;  he  at  the  same  time  confesses, 
the  same  tea  did  not  succeed  so  well 
with  others.  Time  and  further  ex¬ 
perience  must  determine  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  where,  this  tea  can,  or 
cannot  relieve. 

M.  I  jernery  the  son,  was  con¬ 
sulted  for  an  extraordinary  extinc¬ 
tion  of  voice  in  a  young  woman 
about  twenty- four  years  old  ;  this 
oung  woman  since  she  was  sixteen 
ad  this  extinction  of  voice  ;  it 
seizes  her  at  the  time  of  the  men¬ 
ses,  and  holds  her  for  two  or  three 
days;  during  that  time  she  drinks  a 
ptisaune  made  of  red  poppies  to  soften 
her  chesi,  which  then  greatly  wants 
it.  This  ptisanne,  however,  avails 
nothing  as  to  her  extinction  of  voice  ; 
for  it  continues  till  her  menses 
cease,  and  then  her  voice  returns 
of  itself.  Some  time  after  this,  she 
happened  to  break  her  arm ;  this 


winter-gveen,  mouse-enr,  lesser  centory,  ground 
pine  ;  these  are  dried  in  the  shade,  and  made 
up  into  papers  of  about  sixteen  ounces  each, 
and  sold  in  most  towns  on  the  continent. 


accident  and  the  grief  she  had  ta¬ 
ken,  threw  her  iuto  violent  hys¬ 
terics  ;  a  total  suppression  of  her 
menses  ensued,  which  by  the  help 
of  many  bleedings  both  in  the  foot 
and  arm,  vomits  and  several  other 
things,  were  recalled;  but  the  con¬ 
sequence  was,  that  she  had  a  con¬ 
tinual  extinction  of  voice,  in  so 
much,  that  one  could  scarcely  hear 
her,  though  he  had  put  his  car  to 
her  mouth  ;  when  she  spoke  ever 
so  little,  she  was  so  fatigued,  as  to 
be  obliged  to  leave  off  speaking; 
she  also  complained  of  a  great 
weight  at  her  stomach,  and  .upon 
the  least  motion  was  near  suffoca¬ 
tion  ;  all  this  time  she  had  her 
menses  regularly  ;  however,  the 
above  complaints  were  then  greatly 
aggravated  ;  she  seemed  in  every 
tiling  else  in  very  good  health;  her 
countenance  was  florid  ;  her  appe¬ 
tite  was  good  ;  she  performed  all 
her  other  functions  well  enough  ; 
she  however,  remained  in  this  con¬ 
dition  upwards  of  three  months, 
notwithstanding  all  that  could  be 
done  for  her.  At  last  M.  Lemery 
recollected  that  his  father  had  with 
success  recommended  the  vulnerary 
plants  of  Switzerland,  in  form  of 
tea,  in  a  parallel  case  ;  this  woman 
had  no  sooner  taken  a  cup  of  this 
tea,  than  she  recovered  her  voice, 
and  that  as  strong  as  before  her 
illness  ;  her  difficulty  of  breathing, 
and  danger  of  suffocation  on  the 
least  motion  van  ished|l  ike  wise. 

There  was  this  further  circum¬ 
stance  attending  this  sudden  cure, 
that  t lie  weight  at  her  stomach  sen¬ 
sibly  fell  in  an  instant  down  to  her 
navel,  where  it  remained. 

As  this  young  woman  changed 
her  lodgings  some  time  after,  M. 
Lemery  never  saw  her  after,  and 
of  course  heard  no  more  about  her. 


AN  UNCOMMON  INSTANCE 
OF  CATALEPSIS  IN  A  LADY. 


A  lady  about  forty-five  came  to 
Besanpon  to  solicit  a  law-suit  of  the 
last  consequence  to  her ;  she  went 
only  among  her  lawyers,  or  to 
church,  to  endeavour  to  interest 
heaven  in  her  cause.  Here  she  was 
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observed  to  prostrate  herself  before 
every  altar*  She  ate  little,  and 
slept  less;  though  she  had  been  told 
that  the  court  seemed  favourable  to 
her  cause,  yet  the  evening  before 
the  day  of  hearing  she  fell  into  what 
was  believed  to  be  an  apoplexy. 
The  physician  and  surgeon  being 
called,  found  her  sitting  motionless 
in  a  chair,  with  her  eyes  open  and 
fixed  upwards,  her  arms  raised,  and 
handsjoinedas  one  in  an  ecstacy;  her 
countenance,  which  before  was  both 
pale  and  sorrowful,  was  now  both 
florid  and  gay;  her  breathing  was 
free  ;  her  pulse  was  like  that  of  one 
asleep,  full  and  slow ;  her  limbs 
were  supple,  and  would  move,  as 
one  would  have  them,  without  offer¬ 
ing  any  resistance,  and  would  re¬ 
main  in  what  posture  they  were  left 
in  ;  when  her  chin  was  pulled  down, 
her  mouth  remained  open ;  when 
her  arms  were  raised,  they  remained 
so;  and  let  them  be  put  into  the 
most  uneasy  posture  one  could  think 
of,  they  always  remained  in  the 
situation  they  were  put  info.  She 
all  this  time  seemed  insensible;  they 
tormented  her  several  ways,  put 
live  coals  to  her  feet,  bawled  into  her 
ears  that  she  gained  her  cause;  she 
gave  no  signs  of  life.  Messrs.  Atta- 
lin  and  Charles,  both  professors  of 
physic,  .had  her  bled  in  the  foot, 
and  when  they  came  to  visit  her 
after  supper,  they  found  her  re¬ 
covered  out  of  her  cataleptic  fit, 
which  had  held  her  three  or  four 
hours.  She  here  entertained  them 
with  all  the  circumstances  of  her 
law-suit,  interspersed  with  such 
moral  reflections  as  naturally  arose 
from  her  story,  Those  present  did 
every  thing  to  assure  her  she  would 
gain  her  cause.  She  was  asked 
whether  she  had  any  notion  of  what 
had  happened  unto  her ;  she  said 
she  had  seen  nothing,  but  could 
distinguish  the  voice  of  some  about 
her,  yet  she  never  felt  the  chafing- 
dish  of  coals  under  her  feet,  nor  the 
bleeding  in  the  foot ;  though  she  had 
been  tormented  all  manner  of  ways, 
yet  she  never  complained  of  any 
pain  or  lassitude.  While  she  thus 
entertained  the  company,  she  was 
observed  to  interrupt  her  discourse, 
to  draw  a  deep  sigh,  and  then  her 


eyes  became  fixed  ;  every  tiling  was 
done  to  prevent  those  little  firs,  by 
reminding  her  where  she  left  off ; 
but  she  never  could  recover  the 
thread  of  her  discourse,  but  would 
begin  some  other  story.  In  about 
an  hour  after,  she  fell  into  another 
cataleptic  fit,  which  was  as  strong 
as  the  first.  After  it  was  over,  she, 
sitting  in  her  chair,  talked  of  her 
affairs  as  before,  for  an  hour  and  a 
half,  and  after  this  she  began  to 
speak  wildly;  she  likewise  screamed 
frightfully,  and  was  soon  after  seized 
with  a  violent  fever.  She  was 
treated  by  the  above  physicians  for 
three  or  four  days.  She  still  re¬ 
mained  at  Besanpon,  but  without 
any  visible  relief;  whereupon  they 
advised  to  have  her  carried  back  to 
Vesoul,  her  native  place,  where,  to 
the  surprise  of  every  body,  she  per¬ 
fectly  recovered. 

A  similar  Case ,  still  more  extra¬ 
ordinary. 

A  servant  maid  at  Montpelier, 
about  twenty,  of  a  pale  complexion, 
and  ever  complaining  of  cold  in  her 
extremities,  of  a  timorous,  though 
fretful  disposition,  after  some  grief 
she  took  in  March,  was  seized  with 
a  cataleptic  fit ;  whatever  attitude 
she  was  in  at  the  lime  of  seizure, 
she  retained  it  till  the  fit  was  over. 
These  fits  increasing  obliged  her  to 
be  earned  into  the  hospital,  where 
she  was  attended  by  Messrs.  Sauvage 
and  Lazerme ;  these  fits  were  various 
as  to  their  duration,  being  from  half 
a  quarter  to  three  quarters  of  an 
hour;  in  the  months  of  April  and 
May,  1737 ;  this  catalepsy  was  ac¬ 
companied  with  very  extraordinary 
appearances,  distinguishable  into 
three  visible  periods,  the  beginning 
anti  ending  cataleptic,  the  middle 
lasted  a  whole  day,  or  from  morn¬ 
ing  till  night ;  when  her  cataleptic 
fit,  which  often  used  to  hold  her  five 
or  sixminutes,wasover,as  was  always 
known  by  her  beginning  to  yawn, 
she  then  sat  up  in  her  bed,  began  to 
talk  very  fast,  and  more  sensibly 
than  she  was  known  to  do  in  her  full 
health  ;  she  would  now  often  change 
her  discourse,  and  that  pertinently 
enough,  and  appear  as  if  she  directed 
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her  discourse  to  some  friends  pre¬ 
sent;  this  was  always  observed  to 
have  some  connection  with  that  site 
held  in  a  fit  the  day  before,  or  it 
turned  on  some  moral  reflection, 
which  she  shrewdly  would  apply  to 
some  of  the  attendants  of  the  hos¬ 
pital.  All  this  time  her  eyes  were 
fully  open,  and  yet  she  was  in  a 
most  profound  sleep,  without  either 
motion  or  feeling,  as  M.  Sauvage 
confirmed  by  many  experiments  he 
made  First,  By  approaching  the 
flame  of  a  bougie  so  near  her  eye  as 
to  burn  her  eyebrows  ;  she  however 
did  not  even  wink  at  this.  Se¬ 
condly,  lie  got  one  to  bawl  loud  into 
her  ear,  thump  hard  at  the  head  of 
the  bed,  which  at  any  other  time 
would  have  terrified  her  ;  he  be¬ 
sides  had  some  brandy  and  even 
spirit  of  sal-ammoniac  put  into  her 
eyes  ;  he  also  thrust  his  finger  into 
them,  had  Havannah  snuff  blown 
into  her  nose,  pins  thrust  into  her 
flesh,  and  her  fingers  twisted,  yet 
all  to  no  purpose;  she  never  gave 
the  least  sign  of  feeling. 

While  these  experiments  were 
making,  her  discourse  (for  she  all 
the  time  continued  talking)  all  of  a 
sudden  became  more  lively  ;  this 
was  a  prelude  to  a  new  scene  :  she 
now  began  to  sing  and  jump,  and 
bupstout  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  endea¬ 
vouring  at  the  same  time  (o  getout  of 
bed,  which  she  at  last  effected  with 
seemingly  great  joy.  She  now 
ranged  the  whole  ward,  carefully 
avoiding  the  beds,  chairs,  &c.,  and 
returned  without  any  difficulty  to 
her  own  bed,  lay  down  after,  and 
covered  herself,  where  in  a  short 
time  she  was  seized  with  a  catalep¬ 
tic  fit,  which  in  less  than  one 
quarter  of  an  hour  left  her;  she 
then  awoke  as  out  of  a  profound 
sleep.  Upon  her  seeing  so  many 
about  her,  she  appeared  confused, 
and  cried  for  the  remainder  of  the 
day,  though  she  had  no  knowledge 
of  what  she  did  in  her  fit. 

About  the  end  of  May,  all  the 
foregoing  symptoms  left  her,  though 
it  could  not  be  attributed  to  any 
effect  from  medicines.  She  was 
bled  once  in  the  arm,  often  in 
the  foot,  and  seven  times  in  the 
jugulars  ;  she  was  purged  five  or 


six  times,  after  some  aperitive  apo- 
zeins  she  took  :  she  took  a  stoma¬ 
chic  electuary,  made  of  the  bark 
and  cinnabar ;  and  when  the  wea¬ 
ther  was  mild,  she  was  bathed 
twenty  times  in  a  hath  rather 
cold  than  warm.  She  had  after 
some  preparations  of  mercury  order¬ 
ed  for  her, — was  seemingly  restored 
to  her  health,  but  she  was  far  from 
being  so,  having  returns  of  her 
disorder  every  winter,  with  this 
difference,  that  it  was  not  now 
preceded  by  a  Cataleptic  fit,  nor 
was  her  want  of  feeling  so  great. 
She  was  one  day  seized  with  a  fit 
on  the  bridge,  where  she  was  ob¬ 
served  to  speak,  as  to  her  own 
shadow  or  image  she  saw  in  the 
water. 

This  young  woman  is  now  so  ac¬ 
customed  to  her  disorder,  that  all  the 
concern  it  gives  her,  is  some  little 
confusion  ;  however,  she  is  not  of  so 
pale  a  complexion,  but  she  still  feels 
the  same  heat  and  weight  on  her 
head,  and  on  the  decline  of  the  fit, 
complains  of  a  cardialgia,  which 
awakes  her. 

APHORISMS  OF  HIPPOCRATES. 

(Continued  from  page  1G4-) 

SPITTING  BLOOD. 

Hip.  If  blood  spit  forth  be 
frothy,  it  comes  from  the  lungs. 

Cook.  It  is  also  in  great  plenty 
and  without  pain :  it  is  not  to  be 
froth  mixed  with  the  blood,  but  it 
must  be  nothing  but  froth  which 
comes  from  the  substance  of  the 
lungs,  which  are  only  congealed 
froth. 

Hip.  Vomiting  blood  without  a 
fever  is  healthful,  but  if  with  it,  it 
is  ill;  it  behoves  you  to  cure  it 
with  coolers  and  astringents. 

Cook.  All  vomiting  blood  is 
bad,  and  therefore,  although  it  be 
without  a  fever  ;  yet  it  is  tolerable. 


CONSUMPTIONS. 

Hip.  After  vomiting  blood,  and 
phthisis,  and  purging,  filthy  puru¬ 
lent  matter  doth  ensue.  If  in  a 
consumption  the  hair  fall,  and  a 
diarrhoea  follow,  they  die. 

Cook.  It  shews  the  phthisis  in- 
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veterate,  and  weakness  of  the  whole 
frame  of  nature. 

^  Hip.  If  his  spittle  which  hath  a 
phthisis,  being  cast  upon  the  coals, 
do  stink,  and  the  hair  fall  of  the 
head,  it  is  deadly. 

Cook.  It  signifies  the  mortifica¬ 
tion  of  the  part,  and  the  faculties 
near  spent. 

Hip.  A  flux  following  a  phthisis, 
is  deadly. 

Cook.  So  that  an  inveterate 
phthisis,  a  diarrhoea  is  sufficient  to 
bring  to  death. 

Hip.  If  in  a  phthisis  there  be 
spitting  of  matter  and  afflux,  and 
the  spittle  cease,  it  is  deadly. 

Cook.  If  the  spitting  be  stop¬ 
ped,  the  lungs  are  oppressed  with 
abundance  of  phlegm,  which  from 
debility  strangles  the  patient. 


OP  THE  HEART. 

Hip.  They  die  suddenly,  which 
oft  and  vehemently  swoon  and 
faint  without  manifest  cause 

Cook.  Because  a  great  swooning 
quite  takes  away  the  strength  of  the 
heart ;  and  doubtless  that,  which 
cannot  be  recovered  out  of  by 
casting  rose-water  in  the  face, 
giving  wine  to  drink,  and  by  pro¬ 
voking  sneezing,  is  deadly. 


OP  THE  LIVER. 

Hip.  The  stranguary  doth  hap¬ 
pen  by  the  inflammation  of  the 
strait  gut ;  as  also  of  the  womb, 
or  if  the  kidneys  be  ulcerated  ;  but 
if  the  liver  be  inflamed,  the  hic¬ 
cough  succeeds. 

Cook.  The  stranguary  happens 
from  the  vicinity  of  tile  parts  ;  the 
hiccough,  the  stomach  being  op¬ 
pressed  by  the  liver,  and  from  the 
bilious  humour  thence  flowing. 

Hip.  An  hiccough  from  the  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  liver,  is  ill. 

Cook.  For  the  increase  of  the 
inflammation,  and  its  malignity, 
disturbs  the  stomach  by  consent. 

Hip.  If  in  pain  of  the  liver  a 
fever  follows,  it  removes  the  pain. 

Cook.  It  must  be  from  windy 
vapours,  and  feverless ;  and  then, 
a  fever  discussing  the  'wind,  it 
ceaseth. 

Hip.  If  pure  white  matter  flov' 
from  those  whose  liver  is  corruptee 


and  burnt,  they  recover  health,  fo 
then  the  corrupt  matter  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  coats;  but  if  that 
which  cometh  forth  be  like  the 
lees  of  oil,  they  die. 

Cook.  Because  the  fleshy  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  liver  is  corrupted  ;  in 
the  other  the  substance  doth  not 
suffer. 

Hip.  They  which  have  much 
water  about  tile  liver,  if  it  get  into 
the  caul,  their  belly  is  filled  with 
water,  and  they  die. 

Cook.  Because  it  flows  from  the 
branches  of  the  porta  into  the  caul 
and  so  it  gets  into  the  belly,  the 
veins  being  either  rarefied,  or  their 
mouths  opened ;  hence  nature  is 
over-burdened  with  the  disease. 


OF  THE  SPLEEN. 

Hip.  A  dysentery  happening  to 
splenetics,  is  good. 

Cook.  It  must  not  stay  long ;  if 
it  do,  it  is  ill. 

Hip.  Those  splenetic  persons 
who  have  a  dysentery,  if  it  remain 
long,  there  follows  a  dropsy,  or  li- 
entery,  and  so  they  die. 

Cook.  He  means  those  whose 
spleens  are  indurated  from  melan¬ 
choly,  there  follows  a  dropsy,  the 
liver  by  the  dysentery  being  cold 
and  weakened  ;  and  a  lienfery 
having  weakened  the  intestines,  a 
litntery  from  a  dysentery  is  bad. 


THE  JAUNDICE. 

Hip.  If  a  scirrhus  of  the  liver  fol¬ 
low  a  jaundice,  or  is  cause  thereof, 
it  is  ill. 

Cook.  Because  it  commonly  ends 
in  a  dropsy ;  as  an  inflammation 
info  a  scirrhus ;  the  first  is  with, 
the  latter  without,  a  fever. 

Hip.  Those  that  have  the  yel¬ 
low  jaundice  upon  fevers  before  the 
seventh  day,  it  is  ill. 

Cook.  Hippocrates  crosseth  him¬ 
self  in  this  ;  for,  saith  he,  in  a  bil¬ 
ious  fever,  if  the  jaundice  come  be¬ 
fore  the  seventh  day  with  chillness, 
the  disease  is  cured,  but,  if  without 
chillness,  it  is  deadly :  the  reason 
is,  because  a  critical  jaundice  may 
come  upon  the  third,  fourth,  and. 
fifth  day:  therefore  it  seems  by  the 
seventh,  he  means  any  critical  day. 
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but  names  the  seventh  as  most 
noble. 

Hip.  If  the  jaundice  fall  out  in 
fevers  the  seventh,  eleventh,  or 
fourteenth  days,  it  is  good,  unless 
there  be  hardness  on  the  right  side  ; 
if  otherwise,  it  is  ill. 

Cook.  Here  he  means  of  a  con¬ 
tinual  fever,  before  of  intermitting; 
if  the  right  side  be  hard,  it  shews 
the  inflammation  of  the  liver. 

Hip.  Those  that  are  diseased 
with  the  jaundice,  are  not  much 
troubled  with  windiness. 

Cook.  It  is  to  be  understood  of 
a  proper  jaundice,  not  symptoma- 
tical  ;  but  when  a  natural  habited 
bile  is  diffused  through  the  whole 
body. 

DROPSY. 

Hip.  Whosoever  hath  a  griping 
about  the  navel,  and  cruel  affects 
of  the  loins,  which  is  not  discussed 
neither  by  purging  nor  otherwise, 
he  will  fall  into  a  tympany. 

Cook.  He  shews  that  the  cure  of 
all  diseases  doth  not  consist  in. 
purging,  but  by  other  means  ;  as 
fomentations,  washings,  frictions, 
emplasters,  cataplasms.  The  gri- 
piugs  are  specially  from  wind  in 
the  small  guts.  After  a  leucophleg- 
matia  comes  a  dropsy.  Namely, 
when  the  body  and  its  vessels  are 
abundantly  filled  with  phlegm, 
and  thereby  the  body  be  lifted  up 
into  a  soft  tumour ;  for  the  solid 
parts  of  the  liver  being  cooled, 
abundance  of  phlegm  is  begot, 
hence  the  body  is  brought  into 
whiteness:  when  this  is,  then  purge 
and  strengthen,  lest  an  ascites  be 
begot. 

Hip.  Those  whose  hypochondres 
are  lifted  up,  having  a  murmuring 
sound,  with  pain  in  the  loins,  will 
have  a  looseness,  unless  flatulency 
breaks  forth  with  a  great  quantity 
of  urine  ;  but  this  is  only  in 
fevers. 

Cook.  When  the  sides  swell  and 
make  a  noise,  it  is  a  sign  that  the 
humour  and  wind  abound  in  that 
part ;  to  which  if  pain  in  the  loins 
succeeds,  the  humour  and  wind 
creep  downward,  which  causes  a 
looseness,  or  at  least  farting,  unless 
tho  humour  be  voided  by  urine. 


Hip.  Ulcers  or  sores  in  dropsy 
bodies,  are  not  easily  cured. 

Cook.  Because  the  ulcers  call 
for  drying,  but  such  bodies  are  al¬ 
ways  moist ;  besides  the  blood 
being  bad,  cannot  heat. 

Hip.  If  in  a  leucophlegmatia  a 
strong  diarrhoea  follow,  the  disease 
is  cured. 

Cook.  The  diarrhoea  must  be  in 
the  beginning,  or  at  least  before  the 
disease  be  old,  or  the  strength  of 
the  part  weakened ;  if  it  happen 
in  weak,  it  is  bad. 

Hip.  In  hydropics,  if  the  water 
flow  by  the  veins  into  the  belly,  it 
dissolves  the  disease. 

Cook.  That  is,  through  the 
belly,  but  it  must  be  in  the  begin¬ 
ning,  &c.  as  before.  Besides,  it 
instructs  us  to  imitate  nature,  and 
therefore  to  purge. 

Hip.  Those,  in  whom  much 
phlegm  is  contained  between  the 
midriff  and  the  stomach,  having 
no  way  to  the  belly,  is  soon  dis¬ 
solved,  if  it  issue  by  the  veins  to 
the  bladder,  and  so  forth  by  urine. 

Cook.  It  is  known  by  a  long 
pain  about  the  midriff ;  it  is  con¬ 
tained  betwixt  the  peritonaeum  and 
the  caul,  under  the  midriff.  The 
use  of  the  aphorism  is  to  observe, 
what  way  nature  inclines  to  cast 
out  the  diseased  matter,  and  help 
it. 

Hip.  If  any  have  had  the  he¬ 
morrhoids  long,  and  would  stay 
them,  unless  one  be  left  open  flow¬ 
ing,  it  draws  on  a  dropsy,  or  phthi¬ 
sis. 

Cook.  Other  ways,  the  matter 
may  reflux  to  the  liver,  aud  thence 
there  may  be  procured  a  scirrhus, 
and  oppression  of  its  native  heat, 
and  so  the  blood  be  turned  into 
water,  or  else  return  to  the  lungs 
and  break  the  vessels,  and  hence  a 
phthisis.  It  may  fallback  to  other 
parts  also,  as  to  the  head,  and  pro¬ 
cure  madness  ;  to  the  habit  of  the 
body,  and  cause  phagedaena. 


OF  THE  STOMACH. 

Hip.  In  a  continual  disease, 
loathing,  and  sincere  dejections 
are  ill. 

1  Cook.  Loathing  is  an  ill  sign  in 
long  diseases  ;  for  they  that  are  like 
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to  escape  have  the  contrary :  but 
sincere  dejections  are  worse,  by 
which  understand  such  as  have  no 
humours  mixed  with  them,  i.  c. 
when  the  humour  alone  without 
any  water  is  cast  forth,  whether 
bile,  or  melancholy  ;  for  these 
stools  shew  that  all  the  native  hu¬ 
midity  is  burnt  by  the  feverish 
heat. 

OP  THIRST. 

Hip.  Whosoever  desires  to  drink 
at  night,  it  is  good  to  fall  asleep 
when  they  are  very  thirsty. 

Hip.  Sleep  doth  mitigate  thirst, 
tlie  bloodand  moisture  being  thereby 
called  in,  whence  the  vapours  stir¬ 
ring  up,  the  thirst  is  overcome. 

OP  LIENTERY,  DIARRHCE  A,  &C. 

Hip.  In  long  lienteries,  if  sharp 
belching  follow,  which  was  not  be¬ 
fore,  it  is  good. 

Cook.  Because  that  sour  belching 
arising,  which  was  not  before,  is  a 
sign  that  the  fermentation  which 
was  lost  by  the  disease  begins  to 
return. 

Hip.  If  a  diarrhoea  comes  from 
the  brain,  the  stools  are  frothy. 

Cook.  This  is  not  a! wavs  so,  for 

i  y 

phlegm  may  flow  from  the  brain 
without  wind,  which  is  the  only 
cause  of  froth ;  as  also  wind  may  be 
mixed  with  the  humours  that  are 
bred  and  contained  in  the  stomach, 
or  guts,  from  whence  the  excre¬ 
ments  may  be  frothy  though  they 
come  not  from  the  head;  therefore 
other  signs  are  to  be  adjoined  ;  as  a 
catarrh,  deafness,  lethargy,  apo¬ 
plexy,  or  great  heaviness  or  sleep¬ 
iness,  and  if  the  flux  be  more  by 
night  than  by  day. 

Hip.  A  vomitting  naturally, 
after  a  long  flux  of  the  belly,  cures 
the  disease. 

Cook.  For  there  is  a  revulsion  of 
the  matter  to  the  contrary  part ; 
and  this  shews  nature  is  refreshed, 
and  gains  strength. 

Ed.  These  aphorisms  are  good. 
Cook,  as  usual,  is  like  the  busy  man 
who  shews  a  picture,  and  says,  “  this 
is  a  house, — that  is  a  tree.” 


Deleterious  effects  of  keeping  Water 
in  Leaden  Reservoirs. 


The  deleterious  effect  of  lead, 
when  taken  into  the  stomach,  is  at 
present  so  universally  known,  that 
it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  adduce 
any  argument  in  proof  of  its  dan¬ 
gerous  tendency. 

The  ancients  were,  upwards  of 
two  thousand  years  ago,  as  well 
aware  of  the  pernicious  quality  of 
this  metal  as  we  are  at  the  present 
day ;  and  indeed  they  appeared  to 
have  been  much  more  apprehensive 
of  its  effects,  and  scrupulous  in  the 
application  of  it  to  purposes  of  do¬ 
mestic  economy. 

Their  precautions  may  have  been 
occasionally  carried  to  an  unneces¬ 
sary  length.  This  was  the  natural 
consequence  of  the  imperfect  state 
of  experimental  knowledge  at  that 
period.  When  men  were  unable  to 
detect  the  poisonous  matters— to  be 
over  scrupulous  in  the  use  of  such 
water,  was  an.  error  on  the  right 
side. 

The  moderns,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  part,  perhaps,  from  an  ill-founded 
confidence,  and  inattention  to  a 
careful  and  continued  examination 
of  its  effects,  have  fallen  into  an 
opposite  error. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
mode  of  preserving  water  intended 
for  food  or  drink  in  leaden  reser¬ 
voirs,  is  exceedingly  improper  ;  and 
although  pure  water  exercises  no 
sensible  action  upon  metallic  lead, 
provided  air  be  excluded,  the  metal 
is*  certainly  acted  on  by  the  water 
when  air  is  admitted  :  this  effect  is 
so  obvious,  that  it  cannot  escape 
the  notice  of  the  least  attentive 
observer. 

The  white  line  which  may  be  seen 
at  the  surface  of  the  water  pre¬ 
served  in  leaden  cisterns  where 
the  metal  touches  the  water,  and 
where  the  air  is  admitted,  is  a  car¬ 
bonate  of  lead,  formed  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  metal.  This  substance, 
when  taken  into  the  stomach  is 
highly  deleterious  to  health.  This 
was  the  reason  which  induced  the 
ancients  to  condemn  leaden  pipes 
for  the  conveyance  of  water  ;  it 
having  been  remarked  that  persons 
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who  swallowed  the  sediment  of  such 
water,  became  affected  with  disor¬ 
ders  of  the  bowels. 

Different  portable  waters  have 
unequal  solvent  powers  on  this 
metal.  In  some,  places  the  use  of 
leaden  pumps  has  been  disconti¬ 
nued,  from  the  expense  entailed 
upon  the  proprietors  by  the  constant 
want  of  repair.  Dr.  Lamb  states  an 
instance  where  the  proprietor  of  a 
Well  ordered  his  plumber  to  make 
the  lead  of  a  pump  of  double  t lie 
thickness  of  the  metal  usually  em¬ 
ployed  for  pumps,  to  save  the  charge 
of  repairs  ;  because  he  had  ob¬ 
served  that  the  water  was  so  hard, 
as  he  called  it,  that  it  corroded  the 
lead  very  soon. 

The  following  instance  is  related 
by  Sir  George  Baker. 

u  A  gentleman  was  the  father  of 
a  numerous  offspring,  having  had 
one-and-twenty  children,  of  whom 
eight  died  young,  and  thirteen  sur¬ 
vived  their  parents.  Dining  their 
infancy,  and  indeed  until  they  had 
quitted  the  place  of  their  usual  resi¬ 
dence,  they  were  all  remarkably 
unhealthy  ;  being  particularly  sub¬ 
ject  to  disorders  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels.  The  father,  during  many 
years,  was  paralytic ;  the  mother, 
for  a  long  time,  was  subject  to  cho- 
lics  and  bilious  obstructions. 

u  After  the  death  of  the  parents, 
the  family  sold  the  house  which 
they  had  so  long  inhabited.  The 
purchaser  found  it  necessary  to  re¬ 
pair  the  pump.  This  was  made  of 
lead  ;  which,  upon  examination, 
was  found  to  be  so  corroded,  that 
several  perforations  were  observed 
in  the  cylinder  in  which  the  bucket 
plays  ;  and  the  cistern  in  the  upper 
part  was  reduced  to  the  thinness  of 
common  brown  paper,  and  was  full 
of  holes,  like  a  sieve.” 

I  have  myself  seen  numerous  in¬ 
stances  where  leaden  cisterns  have 
been  completely  corroded  by  the 
action  of  water  with  which  they 
were  in  contact ;  and  there  is,  per¬ 
il  aps,  not  a  plumber  who  cannot 
give  testimony  of  having  experi¬ 
enced  numerous  similar  instances 
in  the  practices  of  his  trade. 

I  have  been  frequently  called 
upon  to  examine  leaden  cisterns, 


which  had  become  leaky  on  account 
of  the  action  of  the  water  which 
they  contained  ;  and  I  could  adduce 
an  instance  of  a'  legal  controversy 
having  taken  place  to  settle  the 
disputes*betweeu  the  proprietors  of 
an  estate  and  a  plumber,  ori¬ 
ginating  from  a  similar  cause — the 
plumber  being  accused  of  having 
furnished  a  faulty  reservoir  ; 
whereas  the  case  was  proved  to  be 
owing  to  the  chemical  action  of  the 
water  on  the  lead.  Water  contain¬ 
ing  a  large  quantity  of  common 
air  and  carbonic  acid  gas,  always 
acts  very  sensibly  on  metallic  lead-. 

Water,  which  has  no  sensible  ac¬ 
tion,  in  its  natural  state,  upon 
lead,  may  acquire  the  capability  of 
acting  on  it  by  heterogeneous  mat¬ 
ter,  which  it  may  accidentally  re¬ 
ceive.  Numerous  instances  have 
shewn  that  vegetable  matter,  such 
as  leaves  falling  into  leaden  cis¬ 
terns  filled  with  water,  imparted 
to  the  wafer  a  considerable  solvent 
power  of  action  on  the  lead,  which 
in  it  natural  state  it  did  not  possess. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  keeping 
leaden  cisterns  clean;  and  this  is 
the  more  necessary,  as  their  situ¬ 
ations  expose  them  to  accidental 
impurities.  The  noted  saturnine 
cholic  of  Amsterdam,  described  by 
Tro lichen,  originated  from  such  a 
circumstance;  as  also  the  case  re¬ 
lated  by  Van  Swieten,  of  a  whole 
family  afflicted  with  the  same  com¬ 
plaint,  from  such  a  cistern.  And 
it  is  highly  probable  that  the  case 
of  disease  recorded  by  Dr.  Duncan, 
proceeded  more  from  some  foulness 
in  the  cistern,  than  from  the  solvent 
power  of  the  water.  In  this  in¬ 
stance  the  officers  of  the  packet 
boat  used  water  for  their  drink  and 
cooking  out  of  a  leaden  cistern, 
whilst  the  sailors  used  the  water 
taken  from  the  same  source,  except 
that  theirs  was  kept  in  wooden 
vessels.  The  consequence  was,  that 
all  the  officers  were  seized  with  the 
cholic,  and  all  the  men  continued 
healthy. 

“  The  carelessness  of  the  bulk  of 
mankind,”  Dr.  Lamb  very  justly 
observes,  to  these  things,  “  is  so 
great,  that  to  repeat  them  again  and 
again  cannot  be  wholly  useless.” 
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Although  the  great  majority  of 
persons  Jwho  daily  use  water  kept 
in., leaden  cisterns  receive  no  sen¬ 
sible  injury,  yet  the  apparent  salu¬ 
brity  must  be  ascribed  to  the  great 
slowness  of  its  operation,  and  the 
minuteness  of  the  dose  taken,  the 
effects  of  which  become  modified 
by  different  causes  and  different 
constitutions,  and  according  to  the 
predispositions  to  diseases  inherent 
in  different  individuals.  The  sup¬ 
posed  security  of  the  multitude 
who  use  the  water  wifh  impunity, 
amounts  to  no  more  than  presump¬ 
tion,  in  favour  of  any  individual, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  confirmed 
by  experience. 

Independent  of  the  morbid  sus¬ 
ceptibility  of  impressions  which 
distinguish  certain  habits,  there  is, 
besides,  much  variety  in  the  origi¬ 
nal  constitution  of  the  human 
frame,  of  which  we  are  totally  ig¬ 
norant. 

The  susceptibility  or  proneness 
to  disease  of  each  individual,  must 
be  esteemed  peculiar  to  himself. 
Confiding  to  the  experience  of  others 
is  a  ground  of  security  which  may 
prove  fallacious ;  and  the  danger 
can  with  certainty  be  obviated  only 
by  avoiding  its  source.  And  con¬ 
sidering  the  various  and  compli¬ 
cated  changes  of  the  human  frame, 
under  different  circumstances  and 
at  different  ages,  it  is  neither  im¬ 
possible  nor  improbable  that  the 
substances  taken  into  the  system  at 
one  period,  and  even  for  a  series  of 
years,  with  apparent  impunity, 
may,  notwithstanding,  at  another 
period,  be  eventually  the  occasion 
of  disease  and  of  death. 

The  experience  of  a  single 
person,  or  of  many  persons,  how¬ 
ever  numerous,  is  quite  incompe¬ 
tent  to  the  decision  of  a  question  of 
this  nature. 

The  pernicious  effects  of  an 
intemperate  use  of  spirituous  li¬ 
quors  is  not  less  certain,  because  we 
often  see,  habitual  drunkards  enjoy 
a  good  state  of  health,  and  arrive  at 
old  age  :  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  individuals  who  indulge  in  vices 
of  all  kinds,  evidently  destructive 
to  life,  many  of  whom,  in  spite  of 


their  bad  habits,  attain  to  a  viger 
rous  old  age. 

In  confirmation  of  these  remarks? 
we  adduce  the  following  account  of 
the  effect  of  water  contaminated  by 
lead,  given  by  Sir  G.  Baker  : 

<4  The  most  remarkable  case  on 
the  subject  that  now  occurs  to  my 
memory,  is  that  of  Lord  Ashburn- 
ham’s  family,  in  Sussex ;  to  which 
spring  water  was  applied,  from  a 
considerable  distance,  in  leaden 
pipes.  In  consequence,  his  Lord- 
ship’s  servants  were  every  year  tor¬ 
mented  with  cholic,  and  some  of 
them  died.  An  eminent  physician, 
of  Battle,  who  corresponded  with 
me  on  the  subject,  sent  up  some 
gallons  of  that  water,  which  were 
analyzed  by  Dr.  Higgins,  who  re¬ 
ported  that  the  water  had  contained 
more  than  the  common  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  ;  and  that  he  found 
in  it  lead  in  solution,  which  he  attri- 

s 

buted  to  the  carbonic  acid. — In  con¬ 
sequence  of  this,  Lord  Ashburnham 
substituted  wooden  for  leaden  pipes  ^ 
and  from  that  time  his  family  have 
had  no  particular  complaints  in 
their  bowels.” 


METHOD  OF  DETECTING 
LEAD  IN  WATER. 

One  of  the  most  delicate  tests  for 
detecting  lead,  is  water  impregnated 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas, 
which  instantly  imparts  to  the  fluid 
containing  the  minutest  quantity  of 
lead,  a  brown  or  blackish  tinge. 

This  test  is  so  delicate  that  dis¬ 
tilled  water,  when  condensed  by  a 
leaden  pipe  in  a  still  tub,  is  effected 
by  it.  To  show  the  action  of  this 
test,  the  following  experiments  will 
serve. 

EXPERIMENT. 

Pour  into  a  wine-glass  contain¬ 
ing  distilled  water,  an  equal  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  impregnated  with  sul¬ 
phuretted  hydrogen  gas,  no  change 
will  take  place ;  but  if  a"quarler  of 
a  grain  of  acetate  of  lead  (sugar  of 
lead  of  commerce,)  he  added,  the 
mixture  will  instantly  turn  brown 
and  dark  coloured. 

To  apply  this  test,  one  part  of 
the  suspected  water  need  merely  to 
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be  mingled  with  a  like  quantity  of 
water  impregnated  with  sulphu¬ 
retted  hydrogen.  Or  better,  a  lar¬ 
ger  quantity,  a  gallon  for  example, 
of  the  water  may  be  concentrated 
by  evaporation  to  about  half  a  pint, 
and  then  submitted  to  the  action  of 
the  test. 

Adulteration  of  Magnesia .  and 
Method  of  detecting  it. 


Magnesia  usually  contains  a  por¬ 
tion  of  lime,  originating  from  hard 
water  being  used  instead  of  soft, 
in  the  preparation  of  this  medicine. 

To  ascertain  the  purity  of  mag¬ 
nesia,  add  to  a  portion  of  it  a  little 
sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  ten 
times  its  bulk  of  water.  If  the 
magnesia  be  completely  soluble,  and 
the  solution  remains  transparent,  it 
may  be  pronounced  pure  ;  but  not 
otherwise.  Or,  dissolve  a  portion 
of  the  magnesia  in  muriatic  acid, 
and  add  a  solution  of  sub-carbonate 
of  ammonia.  If  any  lime  be  pre¬ 
sent,  it  will  form  a  precipitate ; 
whereas  pure  magnesia  will  remain 
in  solution. 


Adulteration  of  Calcined  Magne¬ 
sia,  and  Method  of  detecting  it. 

Calcined  magnesia  is  seldom  met 
with  in  a  pure  state.  It  may  be 
assayed  by  the  same  tests  as  the 
common  magnesia.  It  ought  not 
to  effervesce  at  all,  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid ;  and  if  the  mag¬ 
nesia  and  acid  be  put  together  into 
one  scale  of  a  balance,  no  diminu¬ 
tion  of  weight  should  ensue  on 
mixing  them  together.  Calcined 
magnesia,  however,  is  very  seldom 
so  pure  as  to  be  totally  dissolved 
by  diluted  sulphuric  acid ;  for  a 
small  insoluble  residue  generally 
remains,  consisting  chiefly  of  sili- 
cious  earth,  derived  from  the  alkali 
employed  in  the  preparation  of  it. 
The  solution  in  sulphuric  acid, 
when  largely  diluted,  ought  not  to 
afford  any  precipitation  by  the 
addition  of  oxalate  of  ammonia. 


OLD  WOMEN’S  REMEDIES 
EXAMINED,  i 

Scraped  horse  radish  to  a  fresh 
wound. 

Very  wrong. 

Dandelion  and  camomile  tea  drank 
in  the  morning ,  to  strengthen  the 
stomach  and  promote  appetite. 

A  very  good  thing  ;  but  should 
be  left  off  after  a  week  or  two,  and 
resumed  in  a  similar  time. 


USEFUL  PRESCRIPTIONS. 

A  strong  purgative,  useful  in  me¬ 
lancholy  habits. 

Infusion  of  senna,  an  ounce  and  a  half. 
Tartrate  of  potass,  two  drachms. 

Tincture  of  jalap,  two  drachms, 

Syrup  of  buckthorn,  one  drachm. 

Mix. — To  be  taken  at  once. 

A  common  Enema. 

Half  a  pint  of  warm  water,  with  a  little 
oil  and  salt. — Good  in  constipation. 

CORRESPONDENT’S  LETTER. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Adviser. 
Sir, 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  to 
consider  our  own  situation,  as  the 
most  lamentable,  when  contrasted 
with  others  ;  but  my  case,  if  it  can 
be  judged  from  the  little  effect  pro¬ 
duced  by  medicine,  is  of  no  com¬ 
mon  description. 

About  six  years  since,  I  was  at¬ 
tacked  with  a  spasmodic  affection, 
the  consequence  of  which  was  total 
insensibility  for  a  few  minutes,  the 
lips  quivering,  and  the  muscles  of 
the  face  contracted  ;  the  means 
used  to  restore  me,  was  the  instan¬ 
taneous  rubbing  of  the  stomach  ;  at 
night  after  laying  down  a  very  short 
period  an  involuntary  scream  awak¬ 
ened  my  family,  and  the  same  ap¬ 
plication  applied  (the  wind  passing 
backwards)  I  was  recovered,  but 
at  all  times  unconscious  of  what 
had  passed. 

Aperient  medicines  were  given, 
but  with  little  effect,  the  disorder 
producing  a  determination  of  the 
blood  to  the  head  ;  cupping  was  re¬ 
sorted  to,  and  some  trifling  effect 
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produced,  but  my  frame  being  very 
slender,  it  was  considered  danger¬ 
ous  often  to  repeat  it ;  the  shower 
bath  was  tried  but  not  continued, 
fever,  &c.  preventing  a  repetition  of 
it.  I  then  took  the  advice  of  Dr. 
G.  he  considered  it  a  disorder  con¬ 
nected  with  the  liver  and  the  brain, 
and  prescribed  accordingly. 

Abernethy’s  pills  have  had  no 
success. 

A  neighbouring  apothecary  gave 
me  a  bitter  draught.  Infus.  gen. 
cascarilla.  tine,  orange  peel,  &c. 
which  a  little  quieted  the  system, 
and  prevented  the  recurrence  of  the 
attacks  by  day,  but  the  nightly 
ones  as  usual,  continuing  till  about 
five  o’clock  ;  latterly,  there  has 
been  an  appearance  of  somnabu- 
lism,  as  I  understand  after  every 
spasm,  I  converse  for  a  few  minutes 
though  perfectly  insensible,  throw 
my  night  cap  from  me  complaining 
my  brain  is  on  fire  ;  at  other  times 
I  answer  questions  in  these  uncon¬ 
scious  moments  quite  pertinently. 

In  November  last,  I  took  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  Dr.  F,.  and  he  prescribed 
(“  Pulv.  julap.  pulv.  scammen.  ext. 
rhu  mollis,  tine.  gen.  comp.”)  (“  So¬ 
da  carbon,  aque  pimenl.  tinct. 
eolumba.  syr.  cort.  acc.1’) 

I  occasionally  take  the  pills, 
which  as  aperients  keep  the  dis¬ 
order  a  little  in  check,  but  the  con¬ 
vulsive  attacks  during  the  night  and 
every  other  symptom  of  the  dis¬ 
ease,  remains  as  before  stated. 

The  above,  is  the  account  given 
by  the  different  persons  who  sleep 
in  my  room,  who  particularly  notice 
the  disorder  is  increased  by  wet  and 
windy  weather,  or  when  my  nerves 
have  been  assailed  by  any  unfore¬ 
seen  event,  and  no  medicine  has  yet 
been  able  to  counteract  them,  or 
prevent  the  repetition  ;  frequently 
every  half  hour  during  the  night, 
annoying  those  persons  sleeping  in 
the  adjoining  rooms.  (Dr.  G.’s  de¬ 
coction  of  aloes  seems  the  most 
effectual.)  I  rise  in  the  morning, 
after  sustaining  the  attacks,  as  usual 
eat  a  hearty  breakfast,  and  when 
unattended  by  fever  my  appetite  is 
good,  but  a  sleepless  night,  which 
sometimes  occurs,  throws  me  on  a 
sick  bed. 


My  habits  are  extremely  regular, 
rising  early,  and  retiring  to  bed  at 
nine  o’clock,  tasting  spirits  and 
mait  liquor  very  sparingly. 

Not  subject  to  any  nausea  or  bili¬ 
ons  disorder,  varying  the  time  of  my 
meals,  refraining  from  suppers,  and 
sometimes  the  reverse  ;  but  this 
seems  very  little  to  alter  the  affec¬ 
tion,  the  stomach  being  loaded,  of 
course,  adds  to  the  malady. 

I  am  more  conversational  than 
formerly  after  the  spasm  has  a  little 
subsided,  but  totally  unconscious  of 
what  has  passed  ;  the  effective  mode 
of  relief  is,  if  possible,  to  expel  the 
wind  backwards,  for  that  purpose 
I  frequently  procure  a  stomachic 
draught. —  Tine.  gen.  cascarilla, 
orange  peel,  aether,  and  peppermint 
water,  with  a  small  quantity  of 
magnesia. 

When  the  nightly  paroxysm  is 
unusually  severe,  my  attendant 
terms  it  a  fit,  having  an  epilepticai 
appearance,  as  I  foam  a  little  at  the 
mouth,  and  the  convulsion  is  un¬ 
usually  strong  5  the  moment  I  close 
my  eyes,  a  night-mare,  and  constant 
dreams  succeed,  and  I  never  feel 
subdued,  or  much  refreshed  by 
sleep. 

In  comseauence  of  mv  exclama- 
tions,  I  am  a  disturber  of  my  fellow 
lodgers,  frequently  alarming  them  ; 
and  find  some  difficulty  in  pro¬ 
curing  accommodation,  being  a 
single  man  ;  and  could  any  of  your 
Correspondents  give  me  a  salutary 
hint  in  this  hopeless  case,  1  shall 
acknowledge  it  with  gratitude, 

And  remain, 

Your  obedient,  humble  servant, 

Wm.  Urbis,  aged  45. 

Holloway, 


[If  this  man’s  mind  be  not  affected 
with  grief,  there  must  be  an  incapa¬ 
bility  in  the  gastric  juice  to  digest,  or 
perhaps  a  narrowness  of  the  inferior 
orifice  of  the  stomach.  In  either  case 
we  think  that  he  should  take  an 
emetic,  then  go  on  with  10  grains  of 
rhubarb  daily,  and  half  a  pint  of 
port. — Ed.] 
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ANNALS  OF  QUACKERY. 

The  following  contemptible  hand-bill  does  incalculable  injury  to  the 
lower  classes.  The  fellow  who  issues  it  has  no  more  claims  to  the  healing 
art  than  he  has  to  divinity  ;  he  is  a  common  stupid  ass,  and  of  the  lowest 
ordered  mankind.  There  is  a  similar  fellow,  called  Dr.  James,  living  in 
Wellclose-square,  a  dreadful  evil  to  poor  sailors  : — 

“  for  THE  BENEFIT  OF  THE  ARMY ,  NAVY  AND  THE 

PUBLIC  IN  GENERAL. 

(What  has  the  Army  and  Navy  to  do  with  him  ? ) 

“  M.  BROWN, 

“  AT  No.  4,  ADAM’S  PLACE,  BOROUGH, 

Four  Doors  from  the  Catherine-  Wheel  Inn , 

u  Where  he  may  be  consulted  from  8  in  the  Morning  till  9  in  the  Evening, 

and  on  Sunday  from  8  till  2. 


Dr.  B.  flatters  himself,  from  twenty  years’  experience  in  the  navy,  that 
no  person  can  cure,  sooner  or  more  effectually,  the  Venereal  Disease, 
Gonorrhoea,  Gleets,  Seminal  Weaknesses,  and  all  diseases  incident  to  the 
urinary  organs,  let  the  complaints  be  ever  so  deeply  rooted,  or  of  long 
standing,  without  confining  the  patients,  or  having  occasion  to  change 
their  mode  of  living. — Scrofula  and  Rheumatism  cured. 

“  He  also  begs  leave  to  acquaint  those  who  are  troubled  with  severe  and 
dangerous  strictures,  that  he  has  found  out  an  incomparable  mollifying 
composition  for  bougies,  which  had  cured  numbers  when  every  other 
means  had  failed,  without  the  use  of  the  bougie. 

“  N.  B.  The  greatest  secrecy  will  he  observed.” 


We  expect  some  curious  informa¬ 
tion  respecting  Lang  the  water- 
caster,  or  rather  water  taster.  If 
our  Correspondents  can  lend  him 
a  lijtf  we  would  thank  them. 

“  DOCTOR”  SOLOMON. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Adviser , 
Sir, 

I  am  credibly  informed  that  Solo¬ 
mon  the  quack,  (before  he  assumed 
the  M.  D.)  was  a  poor  ragged  lad, 
who  hawked  rollers  for  perukes, 
(six  pair  for  two  pence)  and  poma¬ 
tum  (one  penny  a  ball)  about  the 
streets  of  Birmingham.  After  he 
had  established  himself  in  his 
roguery,  he  went  to  a  place  in  its 


vicinity  called  Hochley  Abbey  : 
subsequently  he  went  to  Liverpool, 
where  he  carried  on  his  business 
very  successfully,  and  built  “  Gilead 
House  ”  with  his  blood  money. 

Your’s,  E.  R. 


CORRESPONDENT’S  LETTER. 


MR.  ZEBEDEE  DUNKIN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical 
Adviser. 

Sir, 

The  trite  adage — “  Two  of  a  trade 
can  never  agree,”  is  in  a  measure  veri¬ 
fied  in  the  dispute  between  “  Tom 
Trueman  ”  and  Mr.  Dunkin,  which 
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has  occupied  a  place  in  your  Journal 
for  some  weeks  past,  under  the  dis¬ 
tinguishing  title  of  “  Annals  of 
Quackery.”  It  is  amusing,  Mr.  Edi¬ 
tor,  to  observe  with  what  pretended 
zeal  for  the  public  good,  this  soi  di- 
sant  Tom  Trueman  drags  his  brother 
apothecary  and  chemist  into  notice; 
with  what  anxious  solicitude  he  in¬ 
vokes,  through  the  medium  of  your 
Journal,  the  public  feeling  against 
him:  with  what  toil  and  brain-rack¬ 
ing  assiduity  he  attempts  to  crush  a 
brother  dealer  in  “ pills  and  po¬ 
tions .” 

I  have  been  at  a  loss  to  imagine, 
what  could  excite  Tommy  to  com¬ 
mence  so  laudable  an  attack  ;  and 
have  used  endeavours  to  discover,  but 
not  with  much  success.  Some  think  a 
spirit  of  rivalship ;  some,  a  natural 
quarrelsome  disposition ;  some,  the 
rancorous  feelings  of  disappointed 
hopes;  some,  habitual  inquietude  of 
mind;  some,  a  desire  for  notoriety; 
some,  malice  and  envy,  seeing  his 
rival  is  gaining  such  strong  hold  on 
the  public  estimation.  For  myself  I 
am  not  disposed  to  favour  either  of 
these  various  opinions,  individually  ; 
yet,  taking  them  in  the  aggregate,  and 
combining  therewith  a  considerable 
portion  of  that  species  of  delectable 
mania ,  known  by  the  appellation  of 
“  cacoethes  scribendi;  I  think  I  shall 
have  arrived  at  the  true  cause.  Be  it, 
however,  >  what  it  may,  these  accom¬ 
plishments  are  very  worthy  of,  and  do 
honour  to  the  possessor.  Such  ami¬ 
able  qualities  call  forth  the  most 
unqualified  praise  from  every  liberal 
and  well-disposed  mind.  In  taking  a 
view  of  Tommy’s  scribbling  propen¬ 
sities,  just  alluded  to,  one  cannot  help 
admiring  his  talents  in  that  way,  and 
his  strong  discriminating  powers  in 
mistaking  the  expressions  of  Veritas’ 
letter  for  a  challenge ;  and  I  am  there¬ 
fore  released  from  my  surprise  to  find 
his  ideas  running  upon  chivalry, 
“  trusty  squires ,”  “  tented fields and 
the  44  Son  of  Mars .”  What  has 
Tommy  been  reading  lately  ?  Don 
Quixote,  or  the  Heathen  Mythology? 
doubtless  both.  One  would  laugh  to 
see  this  “  trusty  squire  ”  of  his,  like 
a  modern  Sancho,  strutting  into  the 
u  tented  field  ”  to  protect  his  less 


valiant  master  from  the  ho  rror3  of  a 
personal  conflict. 

But  Sir,  joking  apart — let  us  look  to 
the  merits  of  the  institution  which  has 
mortified  this  Mr.Trueman,  alias  False- 
man,  to  such  a  degree.  This  vilifier  of 
honest  reputation,  this  saint  in  appear¬ 
ance,  with  truth  in  one  hand  and  a  lie 
in  the  other — this  supporter  of  the  Puri¬ 
tans,  in  his  own  name,  but  ridiculer  of 
them  “  by  a  sort  of  side  wind,”  to  use 
his  own  language ;  who,  under  the 
specious  pretext  of  putting  down 
those  pests  of  society,  quacks,  has  at¬ 
tempted  to  throw  odium  upon  a  bene¬ 
volent  institution,  audits  indefatigable 
superintendent.  Is  this  consistent 
with  the  feelings  of  charity?  is  this 
manly?  is  it  honourable  ?  calm  rea¬ 
son  revolts  at  the  bare  suggestion  that 
it  is.  I  contend  this  institution  is  no 
4‘  innovation  upon  the  established 
routine  of  medical  practice if  so, 
all  the  medical  institutions  in  and 
about  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis, 
will  fall  under  the  presumptuous  lash 
of  this  pretended  suppressor. 

In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
this  institution  the  poor  are  very  nu¬ 
merous  ;  but  by  their  scanty  means 
are  debarred  relief  of  the  local  prac¬ 
titioner.  It  may  be  said  they  can 
obtain  it  at  the  hospital,  but  then  the 
diseases  may  be  of  too  trifling  a  nature 
to  entitle  them  to  admittance,  and 
which  being  often  the  case,  the  sufferer 
can  readily  obtain  itunder  the  sufficient, 
skill  of  the  superintendent  of  this 
establishment.  Sir,  I  conceive  any 
attempt,  however  humble,  which  is 
made  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
poor,  claims  the  approbation  and  sup¬ 
port  of  every  honest  member  of 
society !  It  will  be  seen  by  Mr, 
Dunkin’s  letter,  that  Trueman’s — I 
beg  his  pardon,  Falseman’s  letter, 
abounds  with  inaccurate  statements 
and  malignity.  He  seems  to  think, 
that  after  the  passing  of  the  Apothe¬ 
caries’  Act,  every  one  who  practised 
before,  are  now  to  be  denominated  by 
the  opprobrious  appellation  of  Quacks, 
and  that  Mr.  Dunkin  is  one  of  the 
worst  of  these  Quacks.  This  will  be  seen 
refuted  in  his  plain  and  candid  state¬ 
ment,  subscribed  with  his  true  name . 
Do  not  suppose,  Mr.  Editor,  1  would 
for  one  moment  sanction  empirical  and 
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ignorant  pretenders ;  far  from  it.  I 
-consider  them  the  greatest  pests  so¬ 
ciety  is  troubled  with,  and  I  applaud  S 
your  exertions  in  “  shewing  them  up,”  j 
as  you  emphatically  term  it;  but  rely  A 
upon  it,  you  are  grossly  deceived  in  / 
the  present  instance,  it  is  an  act  of 
injustice  to  call  Mr.  Dunkin  a  quack, 
and  can  only  reflect  disgrace  on  the 
man  who  would  do  it.  I  think  the 
purity  of  his  motives,  which  your 
splenetic  informant  seems  to  doubt, 

“  are  proved  by  irrefragable  evi? 
dence” — when  i  state  that  ever  since 
the  establishment  of  this  institution, 
he  has  been  very  much  “  out  of 
pocket.”  Touch  Trueman  in  the 
same  way! 

Your -well-known  liberality  of  prin¬ 
ciple  induces  me  to  trouble  you  witty 
this  letter,  well  satisfied  that  you 
revere  the  maxim — “  Audi  alteram 
partem 

I  am  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

0taT^;. 

{Had  this  letter  been  signed  by  the 
real  name  of  the  party  who  wrote  it, 
the  observations  therein  contained 
would  be  more  worthy  of  considera¬ 
tion  ;  but  as  it  is,  we  must  set  it  down 
to  the  pen  of  Mr.  Zebedee  Dunkin 
himself,  or  one  of  his  personal  friends. 
Our  opinion  is  not  altered  upon  this 
gentleman's  new  Medical  Charity,  in 
the  least,  by  the  assertions  of  Gnarv;. 
We  still  think,  and  always  will,  that 
a  dispensary  or  any  medical  charity 
which  is  to  have  the  sole  management 
of  disease  in  its  various  forms,  should 
be  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
cl  regularly  educated  Physician  and 
Surgeon.  Now  Mr.  Zebedee  Dunkin 
is,  we  are  informed,  neither  one  nor 
the  other.  He  is  an  apothecary,  and 
that  only  by  being  tolerated  by 
having  practised  before  the  Apotheca¬ 
ries’  Act  was  passed.  If  Mr.  Dunkin 
can  prove  that  he  is  a  physician  or 
surgeon,  then  he  will  have  thrown  his 
opponent,  Mr.  Trueman,  into  con¬ 
tempt  ;  but  if  he  cannot,  that  gentle¬ 
man’s  attack  must  be  considered 
just.] — Ed. 


MEDICAL  TALK  OF  THE  DAY. 


Sir  Astley  Cooper's  drop  of  Croton. 
—The  man  who  swallowed  the  penny 
piece,  has  been  advised  by  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  to  take  one  drop  of  the  oil  of 
croton  ! — ( Prodigious  ! — One  drop 
of  the  oil  of  Croton  ! )  For  what 
purpose,  we  would  ask  Sir  Astley? 
He  also  recommends  forceps.  Why 
did  he  not  recommend  forceps  for 
Dempster, who  swallowed  the  knife? 
then  they  would  ha^  e  been  of  use. 
We  would  ask  Sir  Astley  another 
question : — Who  put  him  in  mind 
of  forceps  at  all?  Who  ever 
thought  of  such  an  application  till 
we  published  a  plate  of  the  inven¬ 
tion  in  the  Medical  Adviser ;  and 
had  our  suggestions  been  attended 
to,  would  have  saved  Dempster’s 
life. 

Bungling  at  Guy's  Hospital. — The 
surgeons  of  Guy’s  Hospital  have 
failed  in  introducing  water  into  the 
veins  in  a  case  of  hydrophobia,  an 
operation  which  Magendi  did,  and 
which  any  surgeon  ought  to  do  in  a 
moment.  They  also  failed  in  select¬ 
ing  the  time  of  performing  the 
operation,  for  the  poor  fellow  died 
during  its  process.  Dr.  Blundeltoo, 
if  he  did  nothing  else,  he  blew  upon 
the  poor  fellow' s  face ,  and  put  into 
excessive  torture ,  in  order  to  shew 
the  surrounding  admirants,  that  it 
was  a  case  of  hydrophobia,  which 
they  all  had  known  before.  If 
Eaily  or  Jordan  had  blown  upon  the 
face  of  such  a  case  ( whew  presto ) 
we  should  not  be  surprised.  It  is 
absurd  in  a  regular  physician,  for  it 
can  answer  no  purpose  but  to  torture 
the  sufferer,  and  make  the  by¬ 
standers  stare. 

Hint  for  the  Old  Bailey. — 
We  humanely  wish  to  turn  the 
attention  of  the  Old  Bailey  Court, 
to' the  necessity  of  providing  some 
slight  refreshment  and  a  chair,  for 
certain  cases,  which  any  medical 
man  would,  if  consulted,  say  re- 
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quired  it.  One  of  those  occurred 
a  few  days  ago ;  the  purser  of  the 
Royal  Navy,  who  was  tried  and 
acquitted.  The  poor  man  stood 
eight  hours  in  the  dock,  and  with¬ 
out  any  refreshment  whatever.  We 
saw  him  as  he  returned,  and  declare 
that  a  more  exhausted  human 
frame  scarcely  ever  tottered*  along 
the  earth.  He  was  apparently  be¬ 
tween  fifty  and  sixty,  and  in  ill 
health.  He  is  an  officer,  a  gentle¬ 


man,  and  he  is  acquitted  ;  yet  he 
has  thus  suffered,  when  a  little 
attention  to  his  peculiar  situation, 
would  have  much  lightened  his 
agony.  Thurtell,  the  most  ferocious 
murderer  that  England  ever  pro¬ 
duced,  was  indulged  with  coffee, 
toast,  and  a  seat  !  We  do  not 
mean  to  throw  censure  upon  any 
one,  for  this  want  of  necessary 
accommodation  to  prisoners,  for, 
doubtless,  it  is  an  oversight. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Indiscreet  must  merely  take  salts  every  second  day,  and  drink  plen¬ 
tifully  of  linseed  tea— this  plan  for  a  week. 

W.  D.  T.  must  rest,  and  take  every  night  a  tea-spoonful  of  treacle  and 
sulphur  ;  fomenting  with  warm  water  will  assist. 

H.  R. — Treacle  and  sulphur,  every  night,  is  better  ;  and  occasionally  a 
dose  of  castor  oil. 

W.  Webb  must  blister  his  breast,  and  when  the  blister  is  healed,  put 
on  a  warm  plaister,  which  he  should  wear  all  the  winter  ;  keep  from  cold, 
and  take  once  a  day,  drink  of  the  decoction  of  Iceland  moss,  with  a  little 
lemon  and  sugar.  He  should  keep  his  bowels  regular,  by  rhubarb  and 
magnesia. 

Junior  has  come  to  hand  ;  but  old  Lamert  the  quack,  is  so  near  his 
grave,  that  we  think  him  not  worth  44  a  shew  up.” 

Hastings. — Take  every  morning,  a  table-spoonful  of  the  decoction  of 
bark,  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  keep  the  bowels  regular  by  rhu¬ 
barb,  and  occasionally  salts. 

F.  whose  great  toe  is  swelled,  should  apply  leeches — take  a  strong  dose 
of  physic,  and  foment  the  foot  in  warm  water  every  night,  or  twice 
a  day. 

A  Constant  Reader — next  week. 

Amicus. — Blister  the  chest,  and  write  again. 

Querpo — next  week. 

J.  S.  H. — It  is  not  the  hip-gout.  Let  him  take  five  grains  of  blue  pill, 
and  five  of  guaiacum  every  night,  and  then  write  to  us. 

T.  N. — next  week. 

We  wrote  to  Mr.  J - n,  Chancery-lane,  but  the  letter  was  returned  or 

*'•  nbt  found.” 

Z.  Eau— next  week. 

A  Victim  to  S — f  P — — n  by  forwarding  to  us  an  address,  may  have 
our  advice  ;  his  nearest  post-office  will  do. 

From  the  numerous  letters  we  have  to  attend  to,  some  may  occasionally 
remain  unanswered.  If  any  do,  now  we  request  them  to  write  again. 


Communications  (Post  Paid)  to  be  sent  to  the  Editor,  at  the  Publishers. — Lon¬ 
don  :  Printed  and  published  by  KNIGHT  and  LACEY,  55,  Paternoster 
Row.  Sold  also  by  John  Sutherland,  Edinburgh  ;  M.  Ogle,  Glasgow; 
and  T.  Webb,  Dublin 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE 
PLATE. 

Our.  Plate  of  this  Number  repre¬ 
sents  the  taking  of  a  young  man 
from  the  water,  in  which  his  body  had 
lain  for  an  hour  and  five  minutes, 
yet  still  contained  the  vita!  spark. 
It  occurred  on  the  river  Severn, 
near  Bristol,  and  at  the  time  (now 
eighteen  years  ago)  was  the  wonder 
of  the  faculty.  He  was  carefully 
lifted  out  with  his  head  erect ;  and 
by  the  timely  assistance  of  Dr.  Hall 
and  Surgeon  Weston,  he  was,  after 
three-quarters  of  a  hour,  restored  to 
life. 

In  lifting  apparently  drowned  per¬ 
sons  from  the  water,  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  press  upon  their  chests, 
and  to  keep  their  heads  and  necks 
inclined  upwards.  We  shall  soon 
ive  our  remarks  on  recovering 
rovvned  persons. 


HYDROPHOBIA. 

Sir, 

I  beg  to  submit  a  few  remarks  con¬ 
nected  with  <  the  rationale  of  the 
treatment  which  I  have  ventured, 
4<  in  much  humility,”  to  recommend 
to  the  medical  world,  in  reference 
to  Hydrophobia — a  task  far  more 
rateful  than  that  into  which  I  have 
een  so  wantonly  precipitated  ;  and 
with  which,  in  reference  to  that  in¬ 
dividual,  I  have  done  for  ever. 

Jf  I  mistake  not.  a  society  is  now 
>  * 

formed  for  the  specific  object  of 
“  Hydrophobia”  alone.  This  of  it¬ 
self  speaks  volumes,  and  proclaims 
the  magnitude  and  importance  of 
the  question,  and  how  hopeless  and 
unavailing  is  all  that  has  been  done 
before.  Mead,  in  despair,  only  re¬ 
peats  the  language  of  the  Greek 
physicians  respecting  it, — 44  death  is 
the  physician  that  cures.”  Bardes- 
ley  recommends  a  quarantine  for 
dogs— what  Hunter  had  already 
done,  and  confesses  how  desponding 
is  the  complexion  ©f  the  case,  and 
that  any  proposed  method  of  cure, 
having  but  a  reasonable  ground  of 
success,  is  entitled  to  our  attention 
and  gratitude.  All — all,  44  viva 


voce,”  confess  that  this  terrible 
malady  remains  the  opprobrium  mc- 
dicorum. 

When  I  mentioned  “professional 
pride”  in  my  former  communication, 
it  must  be  understood  as  referring 
entirely  and  exclusively  to  the 
“  strife  of  little  tongues,”  (of  which 
a  specimen  has  already  been  intro¬ 
duced)  because  sterling  intelligence 
is  ever  modest  in  her  deportment — 
44  vaunteth  not  itself,  neither  is  puf¬ 
fed  up  since  the  brightest  genius 
that  sparkles  in  the  hemisphere  of 
science  or  of  literature  but  absorbs 
its  rays  from  a  source  which  is  vast 
and  unfathomable  :  and,  comparing 
not  its  fires  with  those  that  burn 
around  it,  but  with  the  sun  and 
source  of  intelligence,  it  sees  no  just 
cause  to  assume  a  consequence  fo¬ 
reign  to  its  nature,  and  so  unbe¬ 
coming  man. 

As  to  excision,  I  by  no  means 
meant  to  question  its  extreme  pro¬ 
priety  ;  on  the  contrary,  where  it  is 
practicable  1  would  have  it  impe¬ 
rative.  All  that  I  intended  to  say 
was,  that  even  here,  by  possibility, 
the  very  instrument  employed  might 
be  the  messenger  of  death ;  and 
therefore,  that  nitro-muriatic  acid 
should  be  applied  also.  It  is  noto¬ 
rious,  moreover  that  the  locality 
not  unfrequently  interdicts]  this 
mechanical  operation; — such  was, 
unhappily,  the  case>  in  the  instance 
of  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Duff,  who 
was  bit  in  the  face  by  her  own  lap- 
dog  (owing  to  a  most  degrading, 
reprehensible,  and  dangerous  prac¬ 
tice),  and  whose  fascinating  and 
lovely  form,  in  a  few  days  after, 
fell  a  prey  to  all  the  horrors  of 
hydrophobia.  While  I  unequivo¬ 
cally  condemn  an  indiscriminate  at¬ 
tachment  to,  or  imprudent  fondling 
of  dogs,  I  would  not  be  understood 
to  forbid  a  judicious  dependence  on 
the  services  of  this  grateful  and 
faithful  animal,  whom  I  have  ever 
been  taught  to  respect  as  a  fair  and 
beautiful  emblem  of  affection  and 
fidelity. 

- “  Dogs  are  honest  creatures, 

Ne’er  fawn  on  that  they  love  not.” 

Opinion,  which  ever  44  gilds  with 
varying  rays  the  cloud,”  must  and 
will  present  its  different  aspects  as 
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to  the  question,  whether  bleeding, 
in  this  case,  should  be  carried  to  its 
maximum  grade ;  and,  in  a  field 
where  medical  gentlemen  them¬ 
selves  are  at  bay,  it  would  not  be¬ 
come  me,  that  am  not  within  the 
pale  of  medical  practice,  (neither 
mean  to  be)  to  presume  the  disput¬ 
ant.  But  if  the  lancet  be  carried  so  far, 
where  is  the  strength  left  to  sustain 
the  attacks  of  this  formidable  disease. 
A  physician  of  considerable  eminence 
in  medical  literature,  it  may  be 
added,  confessed  to  me,  that  apoplexy 
sometimes  supervened  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  inanition,  and  related 
several  cases  of  this  description.  It 
was  to  provide  against  this  fatal  re¬ 
action  that  I  ventured  to  recommend 
bleeding  freely,  yet  not  so  much  so 
as  to  amount  to  deliquium  animi . 
It  is  worthy  of  serious  considera¬ 
tion,  whether  it  would  not  be  more 
prudent  to  lower  the  pulse,  by  ad¬ 
ministering,  at  the  same  time,  digi¬ 
talis  or  elaterium,*  or  still  better, 
chlorate  of  potassa. 

Dissection  appears  chiefly  valu¬ 
able  in  unfolding  to  our  view  the 
localities  of  inflammation;  thus  be¬ 
coming  an  index  to  direct  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  cupping  glass,  &c. 
or  the  sinapism,  &e. 

It  once  occurred  to  mg,  that  gal¬ 
vanism  might  be  serviceable  here, 
but  I  was  checked  in  my  hopes  from 
the  consideration,  though  this  power 
can  excite  the  voluntary  muscles, 
yet  that  it  has  over  the  involuntary 
fibre  no  command.  The  researches 
of  Mr.  Charles  Bell  have  unfolded 
to  us  new  views  touching  the  nerves 
— namely,  that  there  are  two  dis¬ 
tinct  sets  distributed  to  the  face,  and 
that  these  possess  different  functions, 
thus  enabling  us  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  paralysis,  as  proceeding  from 
the  brain,  and  that  partial  paralytic 
affection  which  is  connected  with 
the  respiratory  nerve  of  the  lace. 
From  careful  observation  of  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  two  dogs  under  “  rabies 
caniua”  which  fell  under  my  in¬ 
spection  and  experiment,  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  the  latter  plexus 
is  that  chiefly  if  not  entirely  affect¬ 
ed.  Physicians  would  do  well  to 
nore  this  phenomenon,  which  may 
go  far  in  determining  the  present 


question.  I  would  not  preclude 
galvanism  altogether,  and  the  c*  py- 
rite  galvanic  pile”  is  remarkably 
convenient  for  such  experiments. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  judging  from 
the  case  of  these  dogs,  that  the  chy- 
lopoetic  viscera  are  in  a  state  of  ex¬ 
treme  torpor,  and  the  experiments 
of  Dr.  Wilson  Philip  seem  to 
hold  out  a  ray  of  hope ;  yet,  from 
the  preceding  observations,  we  are 
certainly  not  entitled  to  expect  too 
much  ; — our  mind  is  apt  to  be  bewil  • 
dered  by  a  creation  of  specifics.  It 
may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  men¬ 
tion,  that  I  once  applied  the  galvanic 
stimuli  in  a  protracted  case  of  Tetanus 
proceeding  from  an  accidental  la¬ 
ceration  of  a  nerve  ;  and  which 
had  produced  paralysis  of  the  right 
side  of  the  face.  This  application 
certainly  had  the  power  of  unlocking 
the  jaw,  but  the  effect  was  only  tem¬ 
porary  ;  and  although  the  person 
eventually  recovered,  I  cannot  think 
that  galvanism  had  any  share  in  that 
recovery.  The  spasms  weie  relieved 
by  a  mixture  ©f  opium  and  arsenic. 

It  is  not  a  little  interesting  to  note 
the  effects  of  Chlorate  of  Potassa  on 
the  system.  Its  direct  tendency  is  to 
lower  the  pulse,  and  to  chase  away, 
consequently,  inflammatory  symp¬ 
toms.  But  the  system,  so  far  from 
experiencing  a  corresponding  depres¬ 
sion  or  ebb,  is  rather  thereby  improved. 
It  determines  a  mild  diuresis,  and 
therefore  must  prove  eminently  ser¬ 
viceable  where  the  Salivary  Glands 
are  morbidly  affected.  It  acts  directly 
on  the  system,  through  the  medium  of 
the  circulation,  and  itseffect  is  prompt. 
In  the  febrile  excitement  which  pre¬ 
cedes  cynanche  tonsilaris  it  operates 
like  a  charm.  Having  myself  been 
subject  to  “sore  throat,”  I  can  verify 
the  fact  in  my  own  person.  Chlorate 
of  potassa  was  once  administered  in 
epilep  ia  on  my  recommendation,  and 
it  is  worthy  of  remark  here,  that  the 
blood  withdrawn  from  the  patients, 
some  short  time  afterwards,  was  re¬ 
markably  bright  and  brilliant.  These 
interesting  circumstances  altogether 
plead  powerfully  for  its  exhibition  in 
hydrophobia.  The  emphatic  expres¬ 
sion  “in  the  blood  is  the  life  thereof,*’ 
may  be  ultimately  found  isoteric  in 
its  meaning,  and  not  so  symbolical  or 
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figurative  as  a  fictitious  philosophy, 
in  its  sparkling  wit,  would  have  us 
to  believe. 

With  respect  to  opium,  we  all  know 
that  it  has  been  copiously  enough  ad¬ 
ministered  in  this  disease,  and  all  to  no 
purpose — Conjoined  with  arsenic,  it 
would  tend  to  allay  the  spasms,  but 
the  effect  would  only  be  temporary, 
and  perhaps  merely  local.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  subordinate,  and  should  be  so 
considered,  together  with  calomel,  the 
action  of  which  would  be  the  re¬ 
excitement  of  the  resilience  of  the 
chylopoetic  viscera.  Both  of  these 
are  secondary  agents,  and  merely  in 
co-ordinate  relationship,  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  serviceable.  I  do  own  that  to 
persist  in  recommending  subacetate  of 
lead,  surprises  me  not  a  little.  The 
effect  of  subacetate  of  lead  would  be, 
to  produce  paralysis;  now  in  these 
poor  creatures  paralysis  was  already 
produced,  and  had  it  not  been  so, 
what  a  cure  would  paralysis  be  ! 

I  would,  by  all  possible  means,  at¬ 
tend  to  Dr.  Jenner’s  suggestion. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever, 
from  the  history  of  the  disease,  that 
the  absorbents  “that  rise  into  day”  at 
the  surface  of  the  skin,  are  morbidly 
suspended  in  their  functions.  I  intro¬ 
duced  the  oil  of  the  “croton  tiglium,” 
so  violent  in  its  operations,  into  the 
mouth  of  one  of  these  mad  dogs,  but 
without  any  consequence  whatever. 

On  one  of  the  mad  dogs  (to  which  I 
have  so  often  alluded)  a  variety  of  ex¬ 
periments  were  instituted  to  ascertain 
the  influence  of  the  more  active  che¬ 
mical  agents.  Besides  the  oil  of  the 
“  crotum  tiglium, as  introduced  into 
the  mouth,  a  variety  of  cathartics 
were  passed  into  the  system  p.  enema ; 
such  as  sulphate  of  magnesia,  aloes, 
&c.,  and  these  mixed  too  with  the 
croton  oil.  They  were  perfectly  inert. 
The  tincture  or  iodine  thus  exhibited, 
was  followed  by  a  paralysis  of  the 
lower  jaw.  Emetine  and  morphia  by 
the  mouth  were  ineffective.  Copious 
bleeding  from  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
followed  by  the  application  of  the  ac¬ 
tual  cautery,  &c.  produced  no  better 
effect;  and  the  animal  sunk  under 
the  disease,  in  the  usual  period,  with¬ 
out  the  least  appearance  of  an  allevia¬ 
tion  of  suffering.  This  animal  was 
characterised  by  the  “sullen  madness.” 


Th§  other  dog,  which  exhibited  the 
more  violent  and  terrific  phenomenll 
of  the  “  biting  madness,”  shewed  a 
that  wildness  which  is  its  ever  fearful 
accompaniment.  A  spar  of  wood 
was  torn  to  pieces  and  over  this 
violence,  the  voice  and  command  of 
the  gamekeeper  had  no  power ; — it  on 
the  contrary  darted  on  him  to  the 
extent  of  the  chain,  and  tore  his  coat. 
Flesh  thrown  to  the  animal  was  re¬ 
jected.  The  left  eye  was  blighted,  and 
discharged  serum.  I  need  not  particula¬ 
rize,  for  the  symptoms  in  both  these 
cases  were  precisely  such  as  are  describ¬ 
ed  by  the  author  of  the  article  “  Dog” 
in  Rees’  Cyclopaedia;  and  had  that  au¬ 
thor  with  me  watched  the  progress  of 
the  disease,  from  its  commencement 
to  its  termination,  it  could  not  have 
found  a  more  faithful  portrait.  The 
similitude  was  complete. 

A  cup  charged  with  per-oxyde  of 
manganese  and  muriatic  acid  was  suf¬ 
fered  to  float  in  a  basin  of  lukewarm 
water,  so  as  to  impregnate  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  breathed  byjthe  dog,  w  ith  chlo¬ 
rine.  The  dog  became  in  conse¬ 
quence  quite  sane  ;  was  obedient  to 
the  keeper’s  voice.  The  paralysis  of 
the  eye  disappeared  ; — it  took  animal 
food,  and  lapped  milk.  These  cer¬ 
tainly  shewed  a  suspension  of  the  dis¬ 
ease,  if  not  a  complete  triumph,  and 
though  the  dog  did  die,  let  it  never  be 
forgotten, — that  the  periodjof  its  fata¬ 
lity  was  procrastinated  by  many  days, 
and  the  event  on  dissection  proved, 
that  death  supervened,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  not  as  the  consequence  of  the 
disease,  but  rather  as  the  effect  of 
obstruction  in  the  alimentary  canal, 
from  the  strange  heterogeneous  sub¬ 
stances  swallowed  in  the  incipient 
stage  of  the  disease,  such  as  chips  of 
wood,  stones,  nails,  &c.  &c. 

Though  I  have  recommended  the 
bath  of  nitro-muriatic  acid — first  in¬ 
troduced  by  Dr.  Scott  (in  the  “  Arts 
of  India  ”) — I  am,  however,  of  opi¬ 
nion,  that  the  better  plan  by  far, 
would  be  to  expose  the  body,  inclosed 
in  a  case,  to  the  action  of  chlorine 
gas,  as  disengaged  from  a  retort  con¬ 
taining  the  ingredients,  and  the  beak 
of  which  might  enter  this  vapour  bath. 
An  oiled  silk,  tied  round  the  neck  of 
the  patient,  would  defend  the  respi¬ 
ratory  organs  from  the  more  inline- 
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diafe  effects  of'  the  gas,  which,  when 
undiluted,  is  dangerously  powerful. 
The  atmosphere  of  the  room  may, 
nevertheless,  be  slightly  charged,  as 
previously  recommended,  and  the 
sense  of  feeling  must  determine  the 
grade  of  dilution. 

The  effect  of  chlorine  on  the  sys¬ 
tem,  or  rather  atmospheric  air  very 
slightly  charged  with  it,  is  suffici¬ 
ently  remarkable  to  claim  attention. 
When  I  have  accidentally  lacerated 
my  hand,  and  placed  it  in  chlorine, 
the  wound  has  been  granulated  and 
healed. — I  have  often  experienced  its 
almost  magical  effects  in. catarrhal  in¬ 
flammations,  and  others  have  been 
relieved  in  similar  cases  in  my  lec¬ 
ture  room.  It  has  also  truimphedover 
asthma  of  some  years  standing ;  and 
I  could  easily  name  the  individuals, 
did  that  comport  with  courtesy. — In 
truth,  its  action  on  an  inflamed  sur¬ 
face,  whether  of  the  throat  or  other 
membrane,  is  always  decisive.  Whe¬ 
ther  it  acts  by  what  has  been  called 
“  counter  irritation”  I  shall  not  stop 
to  enquire,  nor  is  it  material,  since 
the  fact  is  certain.  I  am  strongly  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  its  judicious  (and 
judicious  it  must  needs  be)  exhibition 
in  the  early  age  of  that  unsatiate  ma¬ 
lady  that  claims,  for  its  terrible  tri¬ 
umphs,  no  less  than  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  victims  annually  from  the 
British  Isles  alone — characterised  by 
“  A  wild  unwonted  brilliancy, 
u  The  lovely,  but  delusive  ray,” 
and  where  the  physician  cannot  fan, 
by  any  anodyne,  the  hopes  that  flutter 
in  the  hectic  breast,  might  be  attended 
with  success;  and  I  have  powerful 
grounds  from  something  more  than 
analogy  to  plead  for  its  trial. 

The  effect  of  chlorine  on  the  skin 
merits  notice.  Though  the  ambient 
atmosphere  be  60°  F.,  and  the  ther¬ 
mometer  in  the  gas  indicates  no  more, 
the  sensation  of  temperature  to  the 
hand  in  this  medium  is  certainly  much 
above  105°  F.  ! — This  shews  a  specific 
action  on  the  skin — let  the  cutaneous 
membrane  be  as  dry  as  it  may;  I  have 
pointed  out  some  facts  of  this  kind  at 
page  100,  vol.  60,  of  the  Philosophical 
Magazine  and  Journal. 

It  is  painful  to  note  the  contrariety 
of  opinion  on  the  question  of  Hydro¬ 
phobia.  Medical  gentlemen,  gene- 
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rally,  from  what  I  must  ever  consider 
loose  analogies,  have  fancied  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  resemblance  be¬ 
tween  this  disease  and  tetanus.  Now 
tetanus  is  not  hydrophobia,  nor  hy¬ 
drophobia  tetanus.  And  because  one 
or  more  of  the  symptoms  of  this  last 
may  be  among  the  characteristics  of 
the  malady,  l  see  no  ground  whatever 
for  drawing  the  analogy  too  closely. 
The  chief  difficulty,  in  the  way  of  an 
accurate  inference,  is  that  which  ex¬ 
ists  in  determining  which  are  the  pri¬ 
mary  and  which  the  secondary  affec¬ 
tions; — where  the  disease  has  its  seat 
and  origin,  and  what  phenomena  are 
its  consequence  and  act.  Some,  there¬ 
fore,  will  have  it  nervous,  some  ano¬ 
ther  thing.  Others  will  place  its  seat 
in  the  brain — in  the  spine ;  others 
again  in  the  stomach,  oesophagus, 
trachea,  lungs,  &c.  There  is  still  ano¬ 
ther  class  that  deny  altogether,  with 
strange  pertinacity,  and  perversity  of 
reason,  the  introduction  of  any  spe¬ 
cific  morbific  virus— contending  that 
it  is  purely  imaginative  !  I  would 
venture  to  recommend  a  “  senatus 
consultum”  on  this  unhappy  question, 
and  since  all  remedies  hitherto  tried 
have  proved  utterly  useless,  it  should 
be  recommended  to  vary  the  plan  of 
treatment,  so  that,  should  cases  occur 
within  the  specific  range  of  the  seve¬ 
ral  localities,  they  may  have  the  high 
satisfaction  of  having  done  “  what 
they  could  ”  to  free  our  species  from 
this  scourge. 

I  had  almost  forgotten  to  add,  that 
the  “  Birmingham  Gazette,”  a  few 
weeks  ago,  in  relating  u  second  case  of 
hydrophobia  (of  course  fatal)  in  that 
town,  expressly  adds — “  The  tongue 
was  examined,  but  nothing  remark¬ 
able  discovered,”  ample  verification  of 
the  opinion  of  the  medical  gentlemen 
of  Paris,  already  cited. 

I  should  apologize  for  these  altoge¬ 
ther  hurried  remarks.  I  have  no 
authors  with  me  to  consult,  and  am 
indebted  from  first  to  last  to  the  re¬ 
sources  of  memory  alone.  My  sincere 
anxiety  has  been  to  do  good  if  pos¬ 
sible.  My  contribution  may  not  be 
worth  much,  but  it  is  heartily  and  ho¬ 
nestly  imparted.  The  “lucidusordo” 
is  not  to  be  expected  here,  and  was 
never  attempted.  1  hope  these  endea¬ 
vours  to  be  of  service  to  my  fellow 
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creatures,  will  be  met  by  a  far  different 
feeling  than  that  of  the  personal  scur¬ 
rility  so  lately  manifested,  but  which 
is  **  itself  alone,”  and  rests  in  my  sen¬ 
timent  and  feeling,  no  criterion  what¬ 
ever. 

“  Prodesse.” 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

J.  MURRAY. 

Horncastle,  Sept.  2d,  1824. 


CONSUMPTION  OF  THE  LUNGS. 

Pulmonary  consumption  is  ac¬ 
companied  with  general  emaciation, 
debility,  pain  in  the  side  or  chest, 
some  degree  of  dyspnoea  after  walk¬ 
ing  or  speaking,  and  a  cough,  which 
usually  proves  most  troublesome 
towards  morning.  In  an  advanced 
stage,  purulent  expectoration  en¬ 
sues,  with  hectic  fever  and  diarrhoea. 

Pulmonary  consumption  does  not 
often  occur  till  after  the  age  of  pu¬ 
berty,  but  in  some  cases  it  is  evi¬ 
dently  formed  before  that  period 
by  turbercles  arising.  Women  are 
more  subject  to  it  than  men,  as  well 
from  their  going  more  slightly  clad, 
as  from  the  greater  delicacy  of  their 
organization. 

The  causes  which  predispose  to 
this  disease  are  very  numerous;  the 
following  are,  however,  the  most 
general :  hereditary  disposition ;  par¬ 
ticular  formation  of  the  body,  obvi¬ 
ous  by  a  long  neck,  prominent 
shoulders,  and  narrow  chest ;  scro¬ 
fulous  diathesis,  indicated  by  a  fine 
clear  skin,  fair  hair,  delicate  rosy 
complexion,  large  veins,  thick  upper 
lip,  a  weak  voice,  and  great  sensibi¬ 
lity  :  certain  diseases,  such  as  ca¬ 
tarrh,  pneumonic  inflammation, 
hcerooptce,  syphilis,  scrofula,  small¬ 
pox, and  measles ;  particular  employ¬ 
ments  exposing  artificers  to  dust, 
such  as  needle  pointers,  stone  cut¬ 
ters,  millers,  &c.  or  to  the  fumes  of 
metals  or  minerals  under  a  confined 
and  unwholesome  air  ;  violent  pas¬ 
sions,  exertions,  or  affections  of  the 
mind,  as  grief,  disappointment, 
anxiety,  orclose  application  to  study, 
without  using  proper  exercise ; 
playing  much  on  wind  instruments  ; 
frequent  and  excessive  debauche¬ 
ries,  late  watching  and  drinking 


freely  of  strong  liquors :  great  evacu¬ 
ations,  as  diarrheea,  diabetes,  exces¬ 
sive  venery,  fluor  albus,  immoderate 
discharge  of  the  menstrual  flux,  and 
the  continuing  to  suckle  too  long  un¬ 
der  a  debilitated  state ;  and,  lastly, 
the  application  of  cold,  either  by  too 
quick  a  change  of  apparel,  keeping 
on  wet  clothes,  lying  in  damp  beds, 
or  exposing  the  body  too  suddenly 
to  cool  air,  when  heated  by  exercise  ; 
in  short,  by  anything  that  gives  a 
considerable  check  to  the  perspira¬ 
tion. 

In  enumerating  the  causes  of 
phthisis,  a  late  writer  mentions,  that 
moist  air  is  a  very  frequent  one  ;  he 
supposes  it  to  operate  by  occasioning 
general  relaxation  and  debility,  and 
observes,  that  the  frequency  of  the 
disease  in  Holland  has  been  attri¬ 
buted  to  this  cause.  It  has  not,  how¬ 
ever,  been  satisfactorily  proved  that 
consumption  is  really  frequent  among 
the  Dutch.  The  reverse  indeed  has 
been  stated  ;  for  Dr.  Beddoes,  in  his 
Essay  on  Pulmonary  Consumption, 
quotes  Dr.  Cogan,  a  physician  who 
practised  many  years  in  Holland,  as 
remarking  on  the  infrequency  of 
coughs  and  colds  in  that  country,  in 
comparison  with  England ;  and  con¬ 
sumption  has  been  said  to  be  much 
more  rare  in  the  fenny  parts  of  Lin¬ 
colnshire,  than  in  the  high  lands  in 
the  same  county. 

The  more  immediate  or  occasional 
causes  of  consumption  of  the  lungs  is 
pneumonic  inflammation  proceeding 
on  the  suppuration,  catarrh,  measles, 
asthma,  and  tubercles,  (which  in 
nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty  depend 
on  scrofulous  habit,)  the  last  of 
which  is  by  far  the  most  general. 
The  connexion  between  scrofula 
and  pulmonic  consumption  is  ob¬ 
vious,  and  generally  acknowledged ; 
the  latter  being  often  no  more  than 
constitutional  symptoms  ingrafted 
upon  the  scrofulous  diathesis.  At 
the  time  when  scrofula  disappears 
from  the  surface  of  the  body,  it  fre- 
quenly  falls  upon  the  lungs. 

Various  causes  have  indeed  Jbeen 
assigned  for  the  increasing  preva¬ 
lence  at  the  present  time  of  this 
distressing  disease  in  the  United 
Kingdom  :  and  "among  others,  the 
disuse  of  wood  fires,  and  the  general 
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adoption  of  mineral  coal  for  fuel,  has 
of  itself  been  thought  sufficient  by 
some  persons  to  account  for  it.  But 
the  great  and  sudden  changes  of 
temperature  or  variableness  to  which 
our  climate  is  subject, ought  properly 
to  be  considered  as  the  real  cause  of 
the  frequency  and  prevalence  of  this 
disease ;  and  there  is  great  reason 
to  suspect  that  the  warmth  and 
closeness  of  our  apartments,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  present  scanty,  light, 
and  flimsy  attire  of  our  ^modish 
females,  very  much  increase  the  lia¬ 
bility  to  this  complaint.  In  an 
economical  point  of  view,  as  saving 
an  expenditure  of  fuel,  the  ingenious 
contrivances  of  Count  Rumford  and 
others  undoubtedly  are  very  effica¬ 
cious  for  the  purpose but  in  the 
winter,  when  we  leave  such  apart¬ 
ments  to  go  into  the  open  air,  the 
sudden  change  of  temperature  which 
we  experience,  often  amounts  to  25 
or  30  degrees  ;  the  entrance  of  the 
lungs  and  glottis  consequently  falls 
into  torpor,  from  the  stream  of  cold 
air  which  is  constantly  passing  be¬ 
tween  them  for  the  purpose  of  respi¬ 
ration  ;  and  when  we  re-enter  our 
apartments,  the  blood  rushes  with 
violence  into  these  vessels  previously 
rendered  torpid  by  the  cold ;  and 
like  the  pain  our  hands  experience 
on  coming  near  a  fire  after  being 
exposed  to  cold,  we  feel  a  sensation 
of  heat  about  the  glands  of  the  throat: 
this  local  inflammation  spreads,  and 
we  experience  all  the  usual  symp¬ 
toms  attendant  on  a  recent  catarrh. 

In  noticing  the  causes  of  the  vast  pre¬ 
valence  of  consumption  of  the  lungs, 

I  think  I  may  put  down  the  increase 
of  scrofula  among  us,  and  we  there¬ 
fore  meet  with  more  cases  of  tuber¬ 
cular  consumption  than  of  any  oiher 
kind.  The  predisposition  to  scrofula 
is  inherited  by  children  from  their 
parents,  and  at  some  period  or  other 
of.  their  life  the  disease  shows  itself 
either  in  inflammation  of  some 
gland  that  suppurates  and  breaks 
externally  :  or  in  tubercles  in  the 
lungs  that  proceed  to  suppuration 
and  ulceration,  and  terminate  in 
consumption. 

That  consumptive  mortality  has 
very  considerably  increased  in  Great 
Britain  within  the  last  century,  can¬ 


not  be  denied ;  and  according  to  the 
calculations  of  a  modern  writer,  the 
annual  victims  to  consumption  in 
this  island  are  not  less  than  fifty-five 
thousand  persons  out  of  a  population 
of  eleven  millions. 

\We  shall  proceed  to  detail  the 
symptoms,  Sfc.in  our  next,] 


SMALL  POX. 

s  Since  the  year  1708,  when  the 
illustrious  Dr.  Jenner  first  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  world  his  invaluable 
discovery,  the  Professors  have  been 
indefatigable  in  their  exertions  to 
impress  the  minds  of  the  public 
with  a  thorough  sense  of  its  utility, 
and  to  convince  them  of  the  many 
happy  advantages  that  might  accrue 
from  its  universal  adoption.  Thus 
far,  their  endeavours  have  been 
attended  with  success,  but  some¬ 
thing  further  still  remains  to  be 
done  before  the  extermination  of 
that  scourge  to  society,  the  small 
pox,  can  be  effectually  accom¬ 
plished;  for  while  those  of  our 
party,  have  been  applying  them¬ 
selves  with  unremitting  ardour  to 
the  dispensation  of  this  Inestimable 
blessing  to  all  classes  of  society,  in 
every  quarter  of  the  habitable  globe, 
there  are  those  of  an  opposite  one, 
who,  influenced  by  the  sordid 
motives  of  pecuniary  interest,  have 
unhesitatingly  consented,  fora  paltry 
remuneration,  to  inoculate  whole 
families  for  the  small  pox,  notwith¬ 
standing  every  argument  that  science 
could  advance,  or  reason  dictate, 
against  such  culpable  proceedings, 
and  thus  frustrate  one  of  the  most 
laudable  designs  the  philanthropist 
could  suggest  in  the  cause  of 
humanity. 

The  present  year  has  afforded  us 
numerous,  and  unquestionable  proofs 
(if  indeed  proofs  were  wanting)  of 
the  fatality  of  small  pox,  and 
strongly  points  out  the  necessity 
which  exists  for  its  speedy  abolition. 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  Kent  Road 
upwards  of  a  hundred  cases  have 
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come  under  my  observation  within 
the  last  three  months,  (the  origin 
of  which  can  with  little  difficulty  be 
clearly  traced  to  a  family  where  a 
child  had  been  inoculated  previous  to 
their  coming  to  reside  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood)  and  these  generally  of 
the  distinct  kind,  yet  several  cases 
of  the  worst  kind  of  confluent,  have 
appeared  in  the  low,  narrow,  and 
crowded  streets  ;  to  the  latter  kind 
the  mortality  has  been  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  confined ;  robust  healthy 
children,  and  particularly  those 
brought  immediately  from  the 
country,  constitute  the  majority  of 
those  who  have  fallen  victims  to 
its  destructive  ravages. 

The  re-appearance  of  so  malignant 
a  disease  in  a  district  where  it  had 
for  many  years  been  almost  entirely 
unknown,  has  been  the  cause  of  no 
small  degree  of  alarm  and  anxiety 
in  the  bosoms  of  many  families,  and 
seemed  on  many  occasions,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  its  formidable  aspect, 
and  the  false  alarms  of  intruding 
gossips,  to  excite  among  credulous 
individuals  unwarranted  suspicions 
of  the  efficacy  of  vaccination,  and 
to  beget  new  prejudices  in  favour  of 
small  pox  inoculation. 

Are  we  then  still  to  grieve  in 
silence,  and  observe  with  unfeigned 
regret  this  dreadful  pestilence  to 
spread  its  dire  contagion  with  un¬ 
restrained  devastation  ?  How  hu¬ 
miliating  to  the  pride  and  disin¬ 
terested  exertions  of  a  Walker,  or 
a  Bell,  and  indeed  to  every  other 
advocate  for  the  universal  adoption 
of  vaccination,  to  observe  their 
best  and  most  zealous  endeavours 
thwarted  by  the  inflexible  ob¬ 
stinacy,  and  unconquerable  aver¬ 
sions  of  these  persons ,  who  one 
would  a  priori  consider  as  the  first 
to  accede  to  any  expedient  that 
would  infallibly  rescue  their  off¬ 
spring  from  the  tortures  of  a  disease 
which  they  themselves  have  so 
cruelly  shared ;  I  allude  to  fthose 
who  carry  the  indelible  marks  of 
the  severity  of  small  pox  on  their 
persons  and  who  are  sometimes 
among  the  first  to  spurn  at  vacci¬ 
nation. 

Where  is  the  imperative  power 


of  our  legislature  ?  Why  is  its  be*' 
nign  influence,  so  eminently  con¬ 
spicuous  on  other  occasions,  so  dor¬ 
mant  to  this  great  national  calamity  ? 
Will  no  public  spirited  individual 
display  his  philanthropic  spirit  and 
introduce  this  subject  once  more  to 
Parliament  ?  let  it  be  maturely  con¬ 
sidered,  and  well  and  properly  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  its  final  success  would 
always  afford  a  source  of  pleasing 
reflection,  and  secure  the  blessings 
of  a  grateful  community  to  any  one 
who  may  have  been  instrumental  in 
forwarding  so  praise-worthy  an  un¬ 
dertaking. 

Our  first  and  most  important  step 
then  ought  to  be,  to  suppress  small 
pox  inoculation  in  toto,  and  to 
substitute  vaccination  in  its  stead, 
to  prevent  the  ingress  of  foreigners 
who  are,  or  supposed  to  be,  labour¬ 
ing  under  small  pox  contagion; — * 
and  to  forbid  the  removal  of  those 
already  afflicted  with  it  until  their 
complete  recovery,  or  in  the  event 
of  death,  the  survivors  to  remain 
until  the  completion  of  the  period 
of  its  usual  termination ;  and  to 
enforce  obedience  to  such  regula¬ 
tions  by  attaching  to  each  act  of 
delinquency  a  reasonable  penalty. 
— But  an  argument  may  be  ad¬ 
vanced,  that  the  minds  of  the  British 
people,  so  naturally  elate  writh  the 
idea  of  6i  the  freedom  and  liberty 
of  the  subject,”  would  revolt  with 
indignation  at  such  imperious  re¬ 
strictions,  and  rest  their  objections 
on  the  plea,  that,  parents  have  an 
unequivocal  right  to  exercise  their 
own  options,  and  to  procure  com¬ 
fort  for  their  children,  in  a  manner 
that  shall  not  be  at  variance  with 
their  own  sentiments ;  but  I  repeat 
that  in  so  serious  a  national  evil, 
those  parental  privileges  ought  to 
have  their  limits,  remember  that 
our  father’s  indiscretion  might  pro¬ 
duce  the  most  poignant  grief,  affti 
heart-rending  affliction  to  himself, 
to  his  family,  and  to  a  whole  neigh¬ 
bourhood  ;  therefore  any  attempt 
at  amelioration  deserves  to  be  most 
strenuously  defended,  being  per¬ 
suaded  that  could  many  of  those 
fatal  prejudices  be  erased  from  the 
public  mind,  a  proportional  degree 
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of  happiness  would  ultimately  de¬ 
volve  on  our  increasing  population. 

J.  T. 

September  25th,  1824. 


APHORISMS  OF  HIPPOCRATES. 


OF  THE  REINS  AND  BLADDER. 

Hip.  Pains  in  the  reins  and  blad¬ 
der  are  hard  to  cure  in  such  as  are 
old. 

Cook.  That  is  from  fifty  years 
and  upwards;  because  nature  is  more 
cold,  the  excrements  abound,  and 
diseased  matter  is  more  contuma¬ 
cious. 

Hip.  Difficult  and  painful  evacua- 
tionof  urine  is  cured'with  opening  a 
vein,  but  it  must  be  inward  veins.  § 

Cook.  As  to  the  basilica  in  the 
arm,  and  malleola  in  the  inside  of 
the  foot,  one  is  for  derivation,  the 
other  for  revulsion  :  it  especially 
serves  in  the  inflammation  of  the 
bladder. 

Hip.  The  strangury  and  dysury, 
is  cured  by  liberally  drinking  wine, 
and  bleeding  from  the  inner  veins. 

Ed.  This  is  abominably  wrong. 

Cook.  When  these  come  from 
viscid  and  windy  matter,  then  drink, 
but  if  from  inflammation,  then 
bleed. 

Hip.  Ifgrumous  blood  be  evacu¬ 
ated  and  the  partyhave  the  strangury, 
and  pain  happen  in  the  lower  belly, 
viz.  the  hypogastrium,  then  it  is  a 
sign  the  parts  pertaining  to  the 
bladder  are  diseased. 

Cook.  Therefore  such  things  are 
to  be  used  as  dissolve  blood. 

Hip.  Whosoever  hath  a  pustle 
in  the  urinal  passage,  if  it  break, 
and  the  matter  run,  they  will  be 
well,  for  so  the  urine  will  have  free 
passage. 

Cook.  Therefore  endeavour  to 
suppurate'  the  pustule,  a  caruncle 
there  will  not  be  concocted,  there¬ 
fore  use  other  means.  See  the  cure 
in  the  marrow. 


OF  AND  ABOUT  THE  WOMB. 
Hip.  A  male  child  for  most  part 
lieth  on  the  right  side,  the  female 
on  the  left. 


Cook.  Because  the  right  side  of 
the  womb  is  more  hot  and  solid  ; 
being  nearer  the  liver;  but  this  is 
not  always,  for  in  those  whose  sper¬ 
matic  vessels  are  from  the  renalis, 
and  the  left  from  the  cava,  it  is 
otherwise  ;  yet  for  all  this,  much  is 
to  be  attributed  to  the  ovae. 

Hip.  Women's  illness  coming  on 
immoderately,  diseases  are  ingen - 
dered  ;  or  being  stopt  diseases  hap¬ 
pen  from  the  womb. 

Cook.  The  causes  of  both  which, 
with  the  diseases  and  cure,  see  in 
practice. 

Hip.  If  a  woman  neither  great 
with  child,  nor  having  born  children, 
have  milk,  her  courses  are  stopt? 

Cook.  There  being  a  conjunc¬ 
tion  of  the  veins  of  the  breasts  and 
womb,  the  passage  below  stopt,  the 
blood  is  sent  upwards,  and  there 
made  milk. 

Hip.  A  fume  of  aromatics  moves 
the  courses  and  loehies,  as  also  many 
other  things,  if  it  did  not  breed 
heaviness  of  the  head. 

Cook.  Because  they  stir  up  the 
expulsive  faculty  of  the  womb,  and 
open  the  obstructions  of  the  veins, 
yet  use  them  with  caution. 

Hip.  If  plenty  of  milk  flow  out 
of  the  breasts  it  argues  a  weak 
child,  but  if  they  be  hard  and  stiff, 
they  shew  a  strong  conception. 

Cook.  The  flowing  of  milk  por¬ 
tends  abortion,  especially  if  there 
be  continual  pains  of  the  loins 
stretching  as  far  as  the  os  'sa¬ 
crum  ;  the  weakness  of  the  child 
causes  it  either  to  refuse,  or  not  to 
be  able  to  take  its  nourishment. 

Hip.  If  the  courses  keep  their 
time  in  a  woman  with  child,  it  is 
impossible  the  child  should  be  health¬ 
ful. 

Cook.  Especially  if  thirty- five  or 
forty-five  days  'after  conception,  for 
then  thereby  the  child  is  defrauded 
of  its  nourishment. 

Hip.  In  whatsoever  women  blood 
is  gathered  in  their  breasts,  they  be¬ 
come  frantic. 

Cook.  The  blood  being  sent  from 
the  womb-vessels  thither,  the  va¬ 
pours  and  thin  blood  arising  to  the 
brain,  cause  a  phrensy. 

Hip.  To  know  whether  a  woman 
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have  conceived  or  no,  give  her  hy¬ 
dro  mel  when  she  goes  to  bed ;  if 
she  feel  griping  in  the  beliy,  she 
hath  ;  otherwise,  not.  » 

Cook.  There  is  to  be  ten  parts 
water  and  honey :  it  is  not  always 
certain  besides,  they  are  not  to  be 
subject  to  the  cholic,  nor  used  to  the 
said  drink,  nor  to  be  hard  bound, 
nor  too  loose. 

Ed. —  This  is  a  most  mistaken 
aphorsim.  Nothing  is  more  absurd 
than  the  supposition  of  proving  con - 
ception  by  such  means.  No  internal 
medium  can  prove  it. 

Hip.  Those  that  are  fatter  than 
nature  requires,  conceive  not ;  nei¬ 
ther  do  they  conceive  before  they 
wax  lean. 

Hip.  They  conceive  not  that  have 
cold,  dense,  compact  wombs,  nor 
those  whose  wombs  are  very  moist, 
nor  those  whose  wombs  are  hot  and 
dry,  for  there  is  want  of  aliment, 
and  the  seed  is  corrupted  ;  but  those 
whose  wombs  are  temperate,  are 
fruitful. 

Cook.  You  have  here  the  causes 
of  barrenness,  and  the  reason  of 
those  causes  ;  and  at  last  the  general 
cause  of  fruitfulness,  the  temperate 
moistness  of  the  womb. 

Hip.  The  same  consideration  and 
reasons,  are  likewise  to  be  had  in 
men  ;  for  either,  through  the  spongy 
substance  of  the  body,  the  spirits  are 
dissipated  and  scattered  abroad  ;  or 
else  the  humour  doth  not  issue  forth 
because  of  its  grossrsess  or  thickness  ; 
or  else  because  of  coldness  it  doth 
not  grow  hot  to  be  collected  in  its 
proper  place  ;  or  by  the  means  of 
heat,  the  very  same  thing  may 
happen. 

Cook.  This  is  accounted  spurious 
by  Galen,  &c. 

Hip,  If  the  courses  be  stopt,  and 
there  follow  neither  shaking,  nor 
fever,  but  she  loath  her  meat,  sure 
she  is  with  child. 

Cook.  There  is  loathing,  because 
the  blood  is  corrupted,  and  the  birth 
at  first  conception  cannot  make  use 
of  it.  The  design  of  this  aphorism. 
Is  to  caution  the  too  rash  purging 
those  that  want  their  courses. 

Hip-  A  woman  with  child,  a  vein 


being  opened,  aborteth,  the  rather  if 
it  be  of  any  bigness. 

Cook.  Because  thereby  the  child 
wants  its  nourishment ;  but  yet  in 
acute  diseases,  as  pleurisies,  &c.yea, 
and  in  other  diseases,  yea,  to  prevent 
miscarriage,  it  may  be  done,  not  only 
in  the  middle,  but  in  the  first  and  last 
months. 

Hip.  If  an  erysipelas  be  in  the 
womb  of  one  with  child,  it  is  deadly. 

Cook.  Because  the/hild  dies  from 
the  greatness  of  the  inflammation, 
whence  follows  abortion ;  it  may 
be  also  from  other  inflammation. 

Hip.  If  the  part  of  the  womb 
near  the  coxa  suppurate,  to  the  ulcer 
must  be  applied  a  tent  dipped  in 
liniment. 

Cook.  What  liniment,  is  disputa¬ 
ble.  Some  think  it  should  be  a  hol¬ 
low  tent  of  silver.  &c. 

Hip.  If  a  strong  flux  of  the  belly 
happen  to  a  breeding  woman,  she  is 
in  great  danger  to  miscarry. 

Cook.  For  the  aliment  which 
should  nourish  the  infant,  is  for  the 
most  part  carried  away,  and  the 
strength  is  abated ;  as  also  the  liga¬ 
ments  of  the  womb  are  relaxed  by  a 
continual  flux  of  humours  thither; 
also  the  child  and  womb  are  infected 
by  the  vapours  of  the  excrements 
which  are  continually  voided. 

Ed. — Hippocrates, like  all  the  old 
physiologists  is  upou  the  theory  of 
conception,  completely  astray.  In 
the  foregoing  aphorisms,  as  far  as 
his  description  of  symptoms,  he  is 
tolerably  correct,  and  Cook,  in  his 
expoundings,  is  pretty  well ;  but 
where  either  dip  into  physiological 
causes,  they  are  miserably  deficient. 
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CORRESPONDENTS’ LETTERS. 


ON  RUBBING  A  DEAD  MAN’S 
HAND  TO  A  WEN. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Adviser. 

Sir, 

The  notice  you  took  in  one  of 
your  former  numbers,  and  the  censure 
you  so  deservedly  gave  to  the  horrid 
superstition  existing  among  a  number 
of  people,  who  believed  that  rubbing 
a  wen  with  the  hand  of  a  man  who 
has  been  executed  will  effect  a  cure, 
has  given  rise  to  some  warm  conten¬ 
tion,  which  causes  me  to  think  it  will 
be  a  great  work  of  time  thoroughly  to 
eradicate  from  the  mind  of  man 
44  superstition  and  bigotry.’’  It  has 
always  appeared  to  me  to  be  an  ab¬ 
surdity  to  suppose,  for  a  moment,  it 
would  effect  any  good ;  but  not  being 
able  to  prove,  positively,  what  I  be¬ 
lieved,  I  have  been  compelled,  in  some 
degree,  to  give  way  to  those  who  have 
told  me  it  was  the  cold  sweat  from  the 
hand  which  effected  the  cure,  and 
that  a  female,  who  had  once  been 
afflicted  with  a  wen  was  cured  in  this 
way,  after  having  tried  doctors  to  no 
purpose,  was  known  to  the  person  who 
gave  me  this  information,  and  by  him 
had  been  heard  to  assert  it  for  fact. 
This,  Sir,  I  cannot  believe.  I  am 
requested  to  send  you  the  following 
account  of  the  cure  of  a  wen,  think¬ 
ing  you  will  insert  it  among  your 
‘Old  Women’s  Remedies  examined,’ 
with  your  opinion.  A  man,  residing 
at  Walthamstow,  by  trade  a  carpenter, 
had  been  to  sea,  and  returned  again, 
when  he  lived  to  the  age  of  near 
ninety  years;  he  had  been  for  years 
afflicted  with  a  wen,  had  tried  seve¬ 
ral  doctors  to  no  purpose,  until  at 
last  he  was  told  to  rub  some  salt 
on  it  with  flannel,  he  did  so,  and 
he  was  cured  of  it,  for  it  took  it 
away  and  was  never  more  seen. 
It  was  also  tried  by  a  gentleman 
residing  in  the  neighbourhood,  to 
whom  it  proved  equally  successful. — 
This  fact,  1  am  told,  if  disputed  may 
be  proved  by  the  giving  up  the  names 
of  the  persons  that  are  now  living, 
with  their  residences,  &c. 

A  thing  so  simple  in  itself  as  this, 
possessing  such  power  as  it  is  said  it 
does,  would  benefit  the  public  by 


giving  publicity  to  it  through  your 
columns  of  the  u  Medical  Adviser,”  if 
you  think  it  deserving  of  room. 

I  remain,  Sir, 

Your’s  obediently. 
September  5th,  1824.  W.  W. 


[We  should  lilce  to  have  the  names 
of  the  parties  cured ,] — Ed. 


ANNALS  OF  QUACKERY. 


IGNORANT  SURGEONS. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Adviser. 

Sir, 

Your  having  taken  so  worthy  a  part  in 
exposing  the  impositionsof  the  quacks, 
induces  me  to  forward  you  the  fol¬ 
lowing  narrative,  showing  the  evil  of 
trusting  health  and  life  to  the  ignorant 
practiser  of  the  healing  art :  the  names 
and  place  of  occurrence  are  concealed, 
which  cannot  in  any  manner  render 
less  impressive  the  caution  it  may 
present.  A  young  man,  a  native  of 

- ,  in  the  county  of  - ,  had 

been  engaged,  for  some  considerable 
time,  under  a  marriage  contract  to  a 
young  lady  residing  at  the  West  End 
of  the  metropolis ;  several  times  he 
had  visited  London  to  prosecute  his 
suit,  which  went  on  as  happily  as 
ever  courtship  could  be  desired  ;  and 
with  the  consent  of  parents  on  both 
sides,  together  with  the  congratulation 
of  all  their  friends,  and  their  own  re¬ 
ciprocal  attachment.  Thus  situated, 
they  promised  to  make  the  happiest 
pair :  always  with  regret  did  he  leave 

his  dear - to  return  to  his  parental 

home;  there  would  the  time  hang 
heavily  on  his  hands,  for  ever  looking 
forward  for  the  wished-for  moment 
to  arrive  when  he  might  call  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  his  attachment  his  own. 
Days  and  months  thus  rolled  on,  until 
at  length  the  season  approached  when 
it  was  thought  proper  the  anxious 
couple  should  be  united  ;  town  was 
agreed  upon  to  be  the  scene  of  nuptial 
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festivity,  and  thither  his  mind  would 
often  be,  in  far  shorter  space  than 
matter  possibly  could  move.  His 
parents  on  the  joyous  occasion  deter¬ 
mined  for  once  to  leave  the  peaceful 

abode  of - ,  to  behold,  amid  the 

gaieties  of  town,  the  joys  of  their  son 
and  their  daughter-in-law ;  all  things 
at  length  were  ready — bridal  clothes 
and  ornaments  securely  packed,  ready 
for  immediate  departure,  no  one  thing 
thought  of  was  wanting,  hut  that  on 
the  morrow’s  dawn  the  carriage  should 
be  at  the  door — all  was  bustle  and 
activity,  the  journey,  the  wedding, 
and  the  gaieties  of  such  a  time  occu¬ 
pied  all  their  thoughts  and  conversa¬ 
tion.  Thus  were  they  situated  the 
morning  of  the  day  before  departure ; 
every  thing  looked  as  if  all  would  go 
well;  but  alas!  how  insecure  is  man, 
even  in  his  happiest  and  most  blithe¬ 
some  hours.  The  evening  previous 
to  their  intended  departure,  circum¬ 
stances  occurred  that  absolutely  pre¬ 
vented  the  absence  of  the  bridegroom’s 
parents  from  home ;  no  matter  to  the 
reader  of  what  nature:  to  this  delay 
may  in  some  measure  be  attributed 
the  catastrophe  which  follows,  as 
under  other  circumstances  it  might 
not  have  occurred.  Their  son  ap¬ 
pearing  anxious  to  depart  (and  the 
business  which  caused  the  delay  of  the 
parents,  did  not  that  of  their  off¬ 
spring),  to  mitigate  in  some  measure 
his  chagrin,  they  permitted  him  to 
proceed  on  the  appointed  morn,  in  a 
chaise  procured  for  the  occasion,  but 
still  to  postpone  the  wedding  until 
they  arrived;  thinking  by  this  in¬ 
dulgence  he  would  feel  less  the  impa¬ 
tience  of  delay.  He  received  their 
parting  blessing,  and  hoped  to  see 
them,  at  furthest  in  a  few  days,  they 
assuring  him  it  should  be  the  case; 
bounding  into  the  chariot,  his  heart 
light  and  gay,  he  dashed  away  ;  the 
rattling  wheels  and  fleeting  steeds 
bore  him  swiftly  off  and  the  sound 
away  from  his  anxious  parents.  The 
first  stage  quickly  and  safely  passed ; 
soon  were  the  horses  changed,  and  a 
few  hours  brought  him  to  the  borders 
of  the  metropolis — pleasure  glowed 
upon  his  cheek,  and  danced  in  his 
eye — too  soon  to  bear  the  tear  of 
woe-fraught  expression.  On  entering 
one  of  the  main  streets,  a  brake  was 


just  turning  out  some  livery  yard,  its* 
horses  fierce  and  almost  ungovernably 
dashed  along,  and  scarce  knew  a 
guiding  rein ;  just  at  the  instant  the 
young  lover  arrived,  and  whether  he 
was  thinking  of  the  expected  pleasure  of 
his  meeting,  which  might  make  him 
off  his  guard,  or  whether  through  un¬ 
skilful  driving,  his  gig  came  in  close 
contact  with  the  brake,  his  vehicle 
was  dashed  to  atoms  with  a  tremen¬ 
dous  crash,  headlong  was  he  thrown 
under  the  trampling  hoofs  of  the 
affrighted  cattle,  where  he  lay  until 
the  passengers  extricated  him  from 
his  perilous  situation,  and  bore 
him  to  a  house  hard  by,  where  they 
found  him  covered  with  bruises,  and 
a  broken  thigh;  advice  was  instantly 
procured,  such  as  it  was,  for  it  seemed 
as  if  ill-fortune  closely  followed  oil 
misfortune;  Mr.  - -*  an  unedu¬ 

cated  surgeon  as  it  afterwards  appeared, 
who  had  just  opened  a  dashing  shop  in 
the  neighbourhood,  was  called  in  to 
his  aid ;  he,  blustering  and  dogmati¬ 
cal,  ordered  improper  treatment,  tor¬ 
tured  him  unneedfully  in  44  setting  ”  his 
fractured  limbs,  the  outward  liniments 
applied  did  him  no  good,  and  inward 
medicines  (poisons  rather)  did  him 
harm;  he  grew  worse;  fresh  advice 
was  procured,  but  sad  to  say,  too 
late:  his  wounds  had  been  impro¬ 
perly  treated,  his  constitution  trifled 
with,  and  beneath  these  accumulated 
ills,  he  soon  became  the  prey  of  an 
unfeeling  quack.  His  espoused  bride 
tenderly  watched  his  painful  bed, 
sought  to  cheer  him  by  her  presence, 
and  aid  his  recovery,  but  all  in  vain, 
not  even  the  magic  power  of  beauty 
could  restore  him.  Information  was 
dispatched  to  his  parents,  stating  his 
disaster  and  hopeless  state :  they  ar¬ 
rived,  but  in  time  to  behold  his  last 
sigh  as  they  entered  in  deep  concern  ; 
he  raised  his  feeble  arm  to  welcome 
them,  gave  a  feeble  glance,  uttered  a 
groan  of  despair,  and,  with  a  weak 
voice,  blessed  them ;  then  cast  a  look 
of  love  on  her  who  was  destined  to 
have  been  his,  sunk  back  and  died. 


#  A  fine  exterior  to  a  medical  man’s  shop  is 
but  too  often  taken  by  the  public  for  earnest 
of  merit.  Surgeons  should  not  keep  shops  ; 
they  do  not  in  either  Ireland  or  France  ;  and 
why  should  they — their  profession  is  to  use  the. 
hand,  and  not  to  sell  medicine.  We  shall  soon 
dwell  on  this  subject. 
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His  parents,  in  deep  agony,  would 
know  no  comfort,  and  the  tender 
maid  drooping'  under  these  pressing 
sorrows,  called  upon  his  name  ;  but 
his  last  breath,  sunk  in  death,  answer¬ 
ed  her  not  as  he  was  wont.  She 
kissed  his  pallid  cheek,  but  no  impres¬ 
sion  could  she  make;  life  was  extinct, 
and  all  his  glow  of  health  was  gone. 
Despair  possessed  her  frame;  agita¬ 
tion  worked  upon  her  spirits,  until  at 
length  her  mind  became  disordered, 
and  a  maniac’s  frenzy  worked  the 
finishing  stroke  of  the  sad  catastrophe. 
The  parents  both  of  bride  and  bride¬ 
groom  duly  bewailed  their  unhappy 
lot,  which  soon  carried  their  grey 
hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave  ;  and 
all  who  claimed  a  kin,  as  well  as 
strangers  too,  mournfully  tell  their 
tale  to  warn  the  unwary  and  un¬ 
thinking  against  employing  persons 
who  attempt  to  practise  the  healing 
art  without  the  proper  knowledge  and 
necessary  skill  successfully  to  dispense 
it.  That  others  may  take  timely  no¬ 
tice  and  warning  ere  it  be  too  late,  is 
the  motive  which  induces  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  above  narrative. — “  Fore 
warned,  fore  armed. ’’  T.  N. 

DOCTOR  LANG7. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Adviser . 

Sir, 

Having  observed  your  opposition 
to  the  quacks  and  approving  thereof, 
am  willing  to  assist  you  so  far  as  is  in 
my  power;  but  was  greatly  disgusted 
to  see  the  respectable  name  of  Dr. 
Lang  associated  in  your  burlesque 
with  such  as  Cameron,  Eady,  Jordan, 
&c.  &c.  &c. 

Not  being  of  the  faculty, I  am  not  so 
capable  of  distinguishing  critically, 
who  are  and  who  are  not  proper  persons 
to  apply  that  epithet  to ;  therefore 
request  you  to  explain  what  person 
may  be  properly  considered  a  quack. 

As  I  wish  for  information,  and 
do  not  desire  to  give  you  unnecessary 
trouble,  will  put  the  following  interro¬ 
gatories  : — 

Is  a  gentleman,  who  has  received  a 
liberal  education,  but  not  in  one  of 
our  Universities,  and  yet  has  compe¬ 
tent  knowledge  to  practice  in  physic, 
and  does  practice  in  this  country,  to 
be  considered  a  quack  4 

Is  a  native  of  this  country,  who 


has  acquired  by  his  own  industry, 
a  competent  knowledge  to  practise 
in  physic,  and  does  practise,  a  quack? 

Is  a  foreigner  who  has  had  a  diplo¬ 
ma  from  the  College  of  Physicians  in 
his  own  country,  and  who  practises  in 
physic  in  this  country,  a  quack  ? 

In  short,  is  a  gentleman,  who  prac¬ 
tises  in  physic  in  thiscountrya  quack, 
because  he  does  not  belong  to  our  Col¬ 
lege  of  Physicians,  or  Company  of 
Apothecaries  ? 

If  you,  Sir,  or  any  of  your  numer¬ 
ous  readers,  will  satisfy  me  respecting 
these  ideas,  I  shall  consider  myself 
much  obliged. 

And  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 
September  23,  1824.  IGNOR. 

[To  tile  above  interrogatories  we 
answer,  that  no  man’s  own  opinion 
of  his  medical  acquirements  can 
warrant  him  to  practise  the  healing 
art,  lie  must  have  tile ’opinions  of 
others,  hence  an  examination  by  a 
learned  body.  If  such  be,  \\es\&&quaek. 
Every  quack  thinks  himself  qualified. 
A  member  or  licentiate  of  any  Col¬ 
lege,  whether  foreigner  or  not,  can¬ 
not  be  a  quack,  although  it  is  too 
much  the  practice  for  London  phy¬ 
sicians  (o  sink  their  foreign  brethren 
to  that  level. 

As  to  Dr.  Lang,  whether  he  pos¬ 
sess  a  diploma  or  not,  he  is  a  water 
caster ,  and  what  does  Ignor  call 
that  ?— Ed.] 


JAMES,  THE  QUACK. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Adviser. 
Sir, 

A  Friend  of  mine  having  unfortu¬ 
nately  contracted  a  certain  complaint, 
was  recommended  to  go  to  a  fellow  of 
the  name  of  James  (a  worse  quack 
than  Jordan,  Brown,  or  Eady);  he 
took  his  medicines  for  upwards  of  six 
weeks,  when  he  found  that  instead  of 
deriving  any  benefit  he  was  daily 
getting  worse,  and  was  obliged  to 
keep  his  bed  ;  he  had  been  giving 
him  such  a  quantity  of  mercury  that 
I  am  confident  if  he  had  taken  it 
much  longer  it  would  have  put  an 
end  to  his  existence;  lie  had  paid  him 
upwards  of  “  five  pounds.”  In  this 
state  he  was  obliged  to  send  for  a 
physician,  who  said  that  his  life  was 
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in  a  very  precarious  state.  However, 
after  administering  him  necessary  me¬ 
dicines,  he  soon  recovered. 

I  hope,  Sir,  you  will  not  fail  put¬ 
ting  this  in  your  next  week’s  “  Medical 
Adviser,”  and  you  will  much  oblige, 
Sir, 

Your’s  respectfully, 

QUERPO. 

September  20th,  1824. 

[This  James  lives  in  Wellclose- 
square,  and  was  formerly  a  bill- 
sticker.]- — Ed. 


MORDAUNT,  THE  QUACK. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Adviser. 

Sir, 

Looking  over  the  <4  Morning  Adver¬ 
tiser”  of  yesterday,  I  perceive  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  of  a  fellow  in  the  name  of 
Mordaunt,  the  contents  of  which  is 
as  follows : — 

‘‘Scalded heads,  ring- worms,  hoop- 
4‘  ing  cough,  and  the  croop  effectually 
“  cured ;  also  worms  in  children 
4<  entirely  removed,  by  a  peculiar 
“  mode  of  treatment,  known  only  by 
64  Mr.  Mordaunt,  the  celebrated  hcop- 
“  ing  cough  doctor,  No.  23,  Paternos¬ 
ter  Row,  near  Spitalftelds  Church.” 

This  quack  was  formerly  a  publican 
in  an  extensive  way  of  business,  but 
owing  to  some  cause  or  other  he 
contrived  to  get  into  the  Bench ;  he 
now  keeps  a  barber’s  shop,  and  also 
practises  in  physic.  It  is  really  as¬ 
tonishing  that  people  are  such  fools  to 
be  duped  by  such  gross  and  illiterate 
pretenders. 

I  will  thank  you  to  put  this  in  your 
“  Annals  of  Quackery,”  for  the  good  of 
the  public. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

A  CONSTANT  READER. 

P.S.  Do  you  not  think  you  had 
better  put  at  the  bottom  of  his  adver¬ 
tisement  “shave  well  for  a  penny,  and 
bleed  for  two  pence.’’ 

THE  KENT-ROAD  QUACK. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical 
Adviser . 

Sir, 

When  I  last  had  the  honour  of 
addressing  you,  I  promised  to  ac¬ 
quaint  you  with  the  result  of  my 
visit  to  tho  above-mentioned  indi¬ 


vidual,  but  business  has  lately  been 
so  urgent  as  to  prevent  me  from  ac¬ 
complishing  this  desirable  object ; 
however,  as  a  few  facts  relative 
to  this  soi-disant  physician  may  not 
he  unacceptable,  I  shall  take  the 
liberty  of  detailing  them  to  you. 
M’D.  is,  as  his  name  implies,  one 
of  Scotia’s  sons,  and  was  appren¬ 
ticed  when  young,  in  his  own 
country  (about  the  Tweed)  to  a 
knight  of  the  needle;  after  serving 
a  few  years,  his  noble  mind  grew 
tired  of  this  solitary  occupation; 
a  separation  took  place  with  mutual 
consent,  and  he  afterwards  en¬ 
gaged  in  some  ship,  as  Lob-lolly - 
boy  to  the  surgeon’s  mate  ;  he  had 
not  long  held  this  station  before  the 
death  of  the  mate  raised  him  (from 
necessity)  to  his  ne  plus  ultra ,  on 
the  scale  of  promotion,  and  here  in 
the  course  of  a  very  few  mouths  he 
acquired  the  rudiments  of  his 
present  system  of  slaughter.  On  the 
return  of  the  ship,  our  hero  landed 
in  London,  and  returned  to  his 
original  occupation  under  a  person 
of  the  name  of  Sandwich ,  who  at 
present  resides  in  this  neighbour¬ 
hood  ;  in  this  situation  he  remained 
for  a  length  of  time,  alike  44  un¬ 
knowing  and  unknown,  ”  till  at 
last  he  suddenly  emerged  from  the 
clippings  of  the  shop  board,  and 
commenced  his  present  audacious 
and  criminal  career  Pray,  Sir,  have 
you  ever  seen  him  ?  He  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  insignificant  crea¬ 
tures  that  ever  disgraced  his  Maker’s 
image,  an  unmeaning  grin  is  con¬ 
tinually  observable  in  his  coun¬ 
tenance,  and  of  his  mode  of  treat¬ 
ment  1  shall  now  give  you  a  descrip¬ 
tion. 

For  a  common  catarrh  I  have 
known  this  fellow  recommend  ten 
or  a  dozen  black  pepper  corns  to  be 
taken  at  bed  time,  and  about  ten 
grains  of  camphor  to  be  swallowed 
en  masse  the  first  thing  in  a  morn¬ 
ing,  and  then  follows  a  strong  por¬ 
tion  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  water  to 
he  taken  frequently  in  the  course 
of  the  day 

“  Thus  goes  he  on  fra  day  to  day.,” 

“  Thus  does  he  poison  kill  and  slay.” 

And’s  weel  paid  for’t  ; 

“  Depriving  death  of’s  lawful  prey’’ 

“Wihisd - d  dirt.”  ' 
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Indeed  vitriol  seems  his  sheet- 
anchor  ;  he  gives  it  invariably  in  all 
diseases,  whether  acute  or  chronic, 
and  its  indiscriminate  application 
sometimes  occasions  the  most  dis¬ 
tressing  symptoms.  Not  long  ago 
a  poor  womau  applied  to  us  for 
something  to  relieve  a  pain  in  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  and  for  which 
she  had  been  taking  a  very  co¬ 
pious  draught  of  M’D.’s  delectable 
vitriol,  the  effects  of  which  had  in¬ 
creased  her  former  complaint,  and 
produced  such  strong  spasms  in  the 
feet  and  hands ,  that  while  standing 
she  was  obliged  to  call  her  husband 
every  five  minutes  to  “  stand  upon 
her  feet ”  in  order  as  she  said  44  to 
keep  them  down.”  By  a  little 
proper  medicine  this  poor  creature 
was  relieved  in  a  few  days.— -Another 
female  had  been  under  his  treat¬ 
ment  for  many  months,  with  an 
ulcer  in  the  cheek,  which  he  termed 
cancerous,”  but  had  obstinately 
resisted  44  each  and  every  ”  of  his 
most  powerful  applications.  Had  any 
person  but  a  stupid  blockhead  ex¬ 
amined  this  case,  its  nature  would 
at  once  have  been  distinctly  ascer¬ 
tained  ;  it  was  prevented  from  heal¬ 
ing  by  being  kept  in  a  continual 
state  of  irritation  by  the  broken  ex¬ 
tremity  of  a  tooth  ;  this  tooth  was 
extracted  and  the  ulcer  healed  in  a 
fortnight :  does  not  the  practice  of 
such  an  ignorant  pretender  loudly 
call  for  redress  ?  But  I  hope  the  ne¬ 
farious  system  of  quackery  will  soon 
be  obliterated,  and  that  posterity 
will  have  to  thank  The  Medical 
Adviser  for  the  complete  reforma¬ 
tion  of  the  healing  art. 

N.  B.  M  rs.  Linfield,  the  Quack 
Midwife,  in  my  next. 


medical  talk  of  the  day. 


AL‘.  Doby  s  emetic  ;  or,  poisoning 

and  prudence — A  druggist  of  the 
name  of  Doby,  residing  in  Ex¬ 


mouth-street,  Clerkenwell,  was  late¬ 
ly  applied  to  by  two  young  men 
for  an  emetic  to  use  in  a  case  of 
supposed  poison.  He  promptly 
compounded  the  emetic  ;  but  as  the 
young  men  ran  out  in  haste,  and 
forgot  to  bring  with  them  that  pass 
to  the  medical  heart — a  fee,  Mr. 
Doby  refused  to  let  them  have  the 
emetic  until  it  was  paid  for ;  but 
humanely  permitted  one  to  take  it, 
while  the  other  remained  in  pledge  ! 
This  proves  that  Mr.  Doby’s  huma¬ 
nity  was  by  no  means  mad-brained , 
but  mixed  up  with  a  due  quantum 
of  prudence.  44  Nothing  for  no¬ 
thing”  is  a  good  motto,  and  an' 
emetic  costs  a  half-penny . 

Stomach  Syringe. — This  has  gone 
down  all  our  throats  as  a  new  inven¬ 
tion.  We  have,  however,  discovered 
that  it  adds  another  proof  to  the  truth 
of  the  old  adage,  44  nothing  new 
under  the  sun.”  The  original  plate 
from  which  this  4‘  new  invention” 
has  been  taken  is  in  our  possession, 
and  was  published  a  hundred  years 
ago  !—  the, public  shall  have  a  copy 
of  it  in  one  of  our  ensuing  Numbers. 

New  Cure  for  Epilepsy. — Worm¬ 
wood  is  going  the  round  of  the  pa¬ 
pers,  as  a  new  and  effectual  cure 
for  epilepsy.  We  do  not  wish  to 
damp  exertions  in  provingHt ;  but 
we  have  great  doubts  of  its  efficacy. 
We  should  thank  those  who  try  the 
remedy  to  transmit  us  an  account 
of  its  power. 

Dr.  Blunders  Blowpipe. — It  is 
whispered,  and  many  believe,  that 
Wham-c  ham-poo,  an  adroit  and  pro¬ 
found  professor  of  legerdemain  has 
sent  over  to  London  a  confidential 
friend,  with  proposals  to  Dr.  Blun- 
del  to  exhibit  the  wonderful  blow¬ 
pipe,  which  produced  such  astonish¬ 
ing  effects  upon  the  man  who  lately 
died  at  Guy’s  Hospital  of  hydropho¬ 
bia.  Wham-cham-poo  proposes  a 
handsome  salary  to  the  doctor,  if 
he  will  exhibit  a  dozen  nights  at  the 
Whang-kong-koo  Theatre,  before 
his  Most  Celestial  Majesty  upon  the 
first  mandarin  Cheu  -  lou  -  quang, 
the  muscles  of  whose  face  were 
never  known  to  move.  He  further 
proposes  to  make  the  doctor  physi¬ 
cian  to  all  mad  dogs  of  China,  for 
this  laughable,  exhibition. 

Hydrophobia — A  letter  signed  F. 
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appeared  in  the  “  Morning  Post”  of 
last  Wednesday,  which  (naturally 
enough)  echo  our  sentiments  upon 
the  late  bungling  at  Guy’s  Hospital 
in  the  fatal  case  of  hydrophobia, 
and  very  properly  remarks,  that  the 
bleeding  was  highly  improper,  as 
well  as  introducing  spirits  into  the 
veins ;  but  the  writer  carries  his 
caustic  opinions  too  far,  when  he 
blames  every  sort  of  treatment  used 
in  hydrophobia,  but  merely  wash¬ 
ing  the  parts  bitten  with  warm 
water ,  and  simply  dressing  them . 
The  melancholy  case  of  the  officer 


of  the  rifle  corps,  who  fell  a  victim 
to  the  bite  of  his  own  dog  which  he 
took  from  the  dead  body  of  his 
former  master  at  Waterloo,  is  in  di¬ 
rect  contradiction  to  such  opinion. 
This  gentleman’s  wound  was  simply 
treated,  yet  two  mouths  after  it 
healed,  and  when  he  had  no  appre¬ 
hension  of  the  disease  he  was  at¬ 
tacked  with  the  worst  symptoms, 
and  died.  The  writer  F.  will  also 
find  by  a  little  more  patient  exami¬ 
nation  into  the  nature  of  tetanus 
and  hydrophobia,  that  they  differ 
*very  much  from  each  other. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

D.  B.  D.  Helenburg’s  effect  is  either  from  cold  or  snuff-taking.  Put 
cold  cream  up  the  nostril  frequently,  and  keep  the  head  warm  at  night. 

H.  G.  Newgate  Market  will  do  well  to  continue  the  medicine. 

T.  Y.  Z.  must  take  five  grains  of  blue  pill  every  three  nights,  for  a 
month,  and  every  week  a  dose  of  salts  on  an  intermediate  day.  When  the 
effect  he  speaks  of  in  his  head  comes  on.  let  him  take  a  glass  of  strong  ale. 

X.  X.  X.  I.  should  read  attentively  our  remarks  in  page  338  “Medical 
Adviser,”  and  treat  himself  accordingly.  Pleasant  society?  and  a  little 
wine  or  grog,  will  serve  him.  Let  him  write  in  a  mouth. 

G.  S.  S. — When  we  received  his  letter  we  were  in  the  act  of  reading  two 
advertisements  in  the  44  Times,  ”  f©r  the  sale  of  caulsy  one  twenty  guineas, 
the  other  fifteen !  We  mean  to  remark  upon  this  humbug  at  a  future 
opportunity.  An  Irish  friend  of  ours  observed  to  us,  that  the  fools  who 
buy  them  ought  to  be  drowned,  to  teach  them  better  sense. 

A.  B.  W.  F.  Austin  Friars,  should  take  two  of  the  following  pills  every 
second  or  third  night. — A  drachm  of  the  extract  of  colocynth,  and  ten 
grains  of  calomel,  made  into  eighteen  pills. 

j —  •**  of  Sun-street,  requires  the  inspection  of  a  surgeon,  and  we 
cannot  recommend  him  a  better  than  Mr.  Farmer,  who  lives  in  Crown- 
street,  near  Sun-street.  If  he  send  Mr.  F.’s  written  opinion  to  us  we  will 
give  any  advice  in  our  power. 

Candadus's  letter  has  come  to  hand,  and  shall  be  remarked  upon,  if  not 
published  next  week.  Dr.  Lang  is  certainly  a  waterman. 

A.  B.  Barker’s  Library, has  been  humbugged  by 44  Dr.  Daniel’s,”  and 
that  wretched  drayman,  44  Dr.  Peed.”  Let  him  make  his  mind  easy, 
nothing  is  the  matter  with  him.  Use  a  wash  of  sulphur  of  zinc  and  water, 
a  scruple  to  two  ounces  of  water,  and  observe  cleanliness. 

H.  J.  St.  Martin’s,  &c. —The  rhubarb  is  good  by  itself,  first, and  after 
that  the  laudanum,  but  not  together.  We  hope  he  will  recover. 

Tarram’s  letter  is  answered. 

~  J.  Johnson’s  letter  on  the  Jordans  next  week. 

J.  H.  will,  in  all  probability,  find  relief  in  a  spoonful  occasionally  of  the 
lac  ammoniac,  and  a  little  syrup  of  squills.  Get  it  made  up  at  any  respec¬ 
table  apothecary’s. 

The  letter  signed  “John  Bull is  of  great  use  to  us. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PLATE, 

Verbatim  from  Dr.  James  Drake's 
Anatomy ,  Published  1727. 


Shews  some  anatomical  instru¬ 
ments,  but  especially  the  syringe* 
by  which  water  is  easily  injected. 

A  A,  a  brass  syringe,  holding 
twenty  ounces  of  water. 

B,  the  pestle,  or  embolum. 

CCC,  a  flexible  leathern  pipe,  very 
useful  in  dissection. — These  letters 
of  reference  are  wanting  in  the 
figure. 

D,  the  mouth  of  the  leathern  pipe, 
compassed  about  with  a  brass  tun¬ 
nel,  to  which  the  pipe  IIIS  may  be 
fitted. 

EN,  two  cocks  by  which  the 
liquor  goes  in  or  out.  For  when 
the  pestle  B  is  in  the  syringe,  and 
the  cock  E  is  stopt,  and  N  open, 
the  liquor  will  easily  pass  into  the 
syringe  by  the  pipe  GG.  If  the 
pestle  B  be  drawn  out,  and  the  cock 
N  stopt,  and  E  .open,  the  liquor 
contained  in  AAE  is  brought  out 
at  D. 

F,  a  brass  pipe  joined  to  A  A,  that 
the  water  GG  may  be  drawn  into 
AA. 

GG,  a  leathern  pipe  joined  close 
to  F ;  through  which  any  liquor  it 
is  put  into  ascends  into  the  syringe 
AA. 

LI,  its  brass  mouth. 

Ill,  a  silver  or  'brass  pipe  to  be 
put  upon  the  mouth  D,  that  the 
liquor  may  go  from  C  C  through  III, 
into  the  part  that  is  to  be  sent  to. 

S,  the  mouth  of  the  pipe  made 
very  small,  that  it  may  pass  into  the 
lacteal  vessels  and  chyliferous 
ducts. 

D,  this  mouth  of  the  pipe,  to  be 
fastened  to  the  mouth  D,  which 
skrews,  but  with  much  trouble. 

Thus  we  see,  that  neither  Mr. 
Jukes  nor  Mr.  Reed  can  claim  the 
invention  of  the  Stomach  Syringe. 
It  is  true  Dr.  Drake  applied  it  for 
anatomical  injections,  and  that  Mr. 
Jukes  applied  it  in  cases  of  poison, 
for  which  useful  application  he  is 
certainly  entitled  to  praise,  but  he 
can  no  more  state  that  he  is  the  in¬ 
ventor  of  the  Syringe. 


CONSUMPTION  OF  THE  LUNGS. 


By  attending  to  the  thick  puru¬ 
lent  expectoration  connected  with 
hectic  fever,  the  disease  may  readily 
be  distinguished  from  all  others. 

All  over  the  Levant,  not  only  the 
natives,  but  also  the  physicians  en¬ 
tertain  an  opinion  that  phthisis  is  a 
disease  of  a  contagious  nature;  and 
in  the  Venetian  states  there  is  a  law, 
I  understand,  which  directs  the 
clothes  and  even  the  furniture  of 
those  who  have  died  of  consumptions 
to  be  burnt.  Under  the  same  idea, 
it  is  customary  among  the  Sicilians 
to  desert  the  consumptive  patient, 
andjwheu  he  dies,  they  burn  his  bed 
and  bed-clothes,  and  well  ventilate 
and  fumigate  the  apartments  in 
which  he  lay.  It  does  not  seem 
probable,  however,  that  phthisis 
pulmonalis  is  infectious,  at  least  it 
is  not  regarded  so  among  us  at 
present,  although  Morgagni,  Van 
Swieten^and  of  a  still  later  date, 
Morton,  were  of  that  opinion ;  but 
it  often  occurs  in  a  family  from  an 
exposure  to  the  same  occasional 
causes,  or  from  a  similarity  of  con¬ 
stitution  and  hereditary  predisposi¬ 
tion.  The  only  way  in  which  I  con¬ 
ceive  the  disease  can  *be  conveyed 
from  one  person  to  another,  if  at  all 
possible,  is  by  sleeping  constantly  in 
the  same  bed  with  one  who  labours 
under  it,  in  its  ulcerative  stage,  ac¬ 
companied  with  fetid  expectoration 
and  cadaverous  smelling  night- 
sweats,  and  so  inhaling  his  breath. 
Two  or  three  seemingly  well-marked 
cases  of  this  nature  have  fallen  under 
my  own  observation.  Respecting 
the  question  of  contagion  in  this 
disease,  the  late  Dr.  Heberden  ob¬ 
serves,  that  he  has  not  seen  proof 
enough  to  say  that  the  breath  of  a 
consumptive  person  is  infectious  ; 
and  yet  he  has  seen  too  much  ap¬ 
pearance  of  it  to  be  sure  that  it  is 
not ;  for  he  has  observed  several  die 
of  consumptions,  in  whom  infection 
seemed  to  be  the  most  probable 
origin  of  their  illness,  from  their 
having  been  the  constant  com¬ 
panions  or  bed-fellows  of  consump¬ 
tive  persons.  Viewing  the  subject 
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in  this  light,  it  would  therefore  be 
advisable  to  avoid  being  too  closely 
in-mated  with  patients  in  the  last 
stage  of  pulmonary  consumption. 

The  proximate  cause  of  phthisis 
is  supposed  to  be  an  ulcer  in  the 
lungs. 

Climate,  occupation,  and  tempera¬ 
ment,  will  diversify  the  form  of 
phthisis*  but  for  practical  purposes, 
it  may  be  sufficient  to  distinguish 
carefully  between  pulmonary  con¬ 
sumption  which  occurs  in  persons 
of  the  strumous  temperament,  and 
•that  which  attacks  constitutions  of 
a  different  description  from  acci¬ 
dental  causes,  such  as  an  exposure 
to  cold,  or  as  (he  consequence  of 
other  diseases.  The  most  common 
and  most  destructive  form  of  the 
disease  is,  the  strumous  or  tuber¬ 
cular  phthisis. 

The  incipient  symptoms  of  phthisis 
will  vary  with  the  cause  of  the  dis¬ 
ease;  but  when  it  arises  in  persons 
of  a  stru  mous  temperament,  or  from 
tubercles,  it  is  mostly  thus  marked : 
it  begins  with  a  short  dry  cough, 
that  at  length  becomes  habitual,  but 
from  which  nothing  is  spit  up  for 
some  dime,  except  a  frothy  mucus 
that  seems  to  proceed  from  the  fau¬ 
ces.  The  breathing  is  at  the  same 
time  somewhat  impeded,  and  upon 
the  least  bodily  motion  is  much 
hurried  ;  a  sense  of  straitness,  with 
oppression  at  the  chest,  is  expe¬ 
rienced  ;  the  body  becomes  gradually 
leaner,  and  great  languor,  with  indo¬ 
lence,  dejection  of  spirits,  and  loss 
of  appetite,  prevail. 

In  this  state  the  patient  frequently 
continues  a  considerable  length  of 
-time, .during  which  he  is  however 
more  'readily  affected  than  usual  by 
slight  colds  ;  and  upon  one  or  other 
of  these  occasions  the  cough  becomes 
more  troublesome  and  severe,  parti¬ 
cularly  by  night,  and  is  at  length 
attended  with  an  expectoration, 
which  towards  morning  is  more  tree 
and  copious.  By  degrees  the  mat¬ 
ter  which  is  expectorated  becomes 
more  viscid  and  opaque,  and  now  as¬ 
sumes  a  greenish  colour  and  puru¬ 
lent  appearance,  being  on  many  oc¬ 
casions  streaked  with  blood.  In  some 
•cases  a  mure  severe  degree  of  lnr- 


moptysis  attends,  and  the  patient 
spits  up  a  considerable  quantity  of 
florid  frothy  blood. 

The  breathing  at  length  becomes 
more  difficult,  and  the  emaciation 
and  weakness  go  on  increasing. 
With  these  the  person  begins  to  be 
sensible  of  a  pain  in  some  part  of 
the  thorax,  which,  however,  is  usu¬ 
ally  felt  at  first  under  the  sternum., 
particularly  on  coughing. 

At  a  more  advanced  period  of  the 
disease  a  pain  is  sometimes  perceived 
on  one  side,  and  at  times  prevails  in 
so  high  a  degree  as  to  prevent  the 
person  from  flying  easily  on  that 
side  ;  but  it  more  frequently  hap¬ 
pens,  that  it  is  felt  only  upon  mak¬ 
ing  a  full  inspiration,  or  coughing. 
Even  where  no  pain  is  felt,  it  often 
happens  that  those  who  labour  under 
phthisis  cannot  lie  easily  on  one  or 
other  of  their  sides,  without  a  fit  of 
coughing  being  excited,  or  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  breathing  being  much  in¬ 
creased. 

At -the  first  commencement  of  the 
disease  the  pulse  is  often  natural,  or 
perhaps  is  soft,  small,  and  a  little 
quicker  than  usual:  but  when  the 
symptoms  which  have  been  enume¬ 
rated  have  subsisted  for  any  length 
of  time,  it  then  becomes  full,  hard, 
and  frequent.  At  the  same  time  the 
face  flushes,  particularly  after  eat¬ 
ing  ;  the  palms  of  the  hands  and 
soles  of  the  feet  are  affected  with 
burning  heat;  the  respiration  is 
difficult 'and  laborious,  evening  ex¬ 
acerbations  become  obvious,  and  by 
degrees  the  fever  assumes  the  hectic 
form. 

This  speciesfof  fever  is  evidently 
of  the  remittent  kind,  and  has  in 
many  cases  exacerbations  twice 
every  day.  The  first  occurs  usually 
about  noon,  and  a  slight  remission 
ensues  about  five  in  the  afternoon. 
This  last  is,  however,  soon  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  another  exacerbation, 
which  increases  gradually  until 
after  midnight;  but  about  two 
o’clock  in  the  morning  a  remission 
takes  place,  becoming  more  appa¬ 
rent  as  the  morning  advances,  and 
in  the  advanced  stage  of  the  disease 
terminating  in  a  profuse  sweat, 
which  liowevar  is  usually  partial. 
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During  the  exacerbations  the  patient 
is  very  sensible  to  any  coldness  of 
the  air,  and  often  complains  of  a 
sense  of  cold,  when  his  shin  is,  at 
the  same  time,  preternaturaliy 
warm.  Of  these  exacerbations,  that 
of  the  evening  is  by  far  the  most 
considerable. 

From  the  first  appearance  of  the 
hectic  symptoms,  the  urine  is  high- 
coloured,  and  deposits  a  copious 
branny  red  sediment,.  The  appe¬ 
tite,  however,  is  not  greatly  impaired, 
the  tongue  appears  clean,  the  mouth 
is  usually  moist,  and  the  thirst  is 
inconsiderable.  As  the  disease  ad¬ 
vances,  the  fauces  put  on  rather  an 
inflamed  appearance,  and  towards 
the  termination  are  often  beset  with 
aphthae,  and  the  red  vessels  of  the 
tunica  adnata  become  of  a  pearly 
white.  During  the  exacerbations  a 
florid  circumscribed  redness  appears 
on  each  cheek  ;  but  at  other  times 
the  face  is  pale,  and  the  countenance 
somewhat  dejected. 

At  tiie  commencement  of  hectic 
fever  the  belly  is  usually  costive ; 
but  in  tlie  more  advanced  stages  of 
it  a  diarrhoea  often  comes  on,  and 
this  continues  to  recur  frequently 
during  the  remainder  of  the  disease : 
colliquative  sweats  likewise  break 
out,  and  these  alternate  with  each 
other,  and  induce  vast  debility.  The 
degree  of  heat  in  which  the  patient 
is  kept  has  often  a  great  effect  on 
the  diarrhoea  ;  for  by  exposing  him 
to  cool  air  in  the  morning,  the  sweat 
may  be  much  diminished,  but  the 
diarrhoea  will  be  increased  ;  anol  on 
the  other  hand,  if  the  diarrhoea  be 
relieveol  by  opiates  and  astringents, 
the  sweating  will  be  aggravated : 
thus  they  frequently  alternate  for  a 
long  time,  but  in  a  few  instances 
they  are  both  severe  at  once. 

In  the  last  stage  of  phthisis  the 
emaciation  is  so  great  that,  the  patient 
has  the  appearance  of  a  walking 
skeleton  ;  his  countenance  is  altered, 
his  cheek  bones  are  prominent,  his 
eyes  look  hollow  anoi  languid,  his 
hair  falls  of,  his  nails  are  of  a  livid 
colour,  and  much  incurvated,  anoi 
his  feet  and  ancles  are  affected  with 
oedema  tons  swellings.  To  the  end 
of  the  disease  the  senses  remain  en¬ 


tire,  and  the  mind  is  confident  and 
full  of  hope.  It  is  indeed  a  happy 
circumstance  attendant  on  phthisis, 
that  those  who  labour  under  it  are 
seldom  apprehensive  or  aware  of  any 
danger;  and  it  is  no  uncommon 
occurrence  to  meet  with  persons 
labouring  under  its  most  advanced 
stage,  flattering  themselves  with  a 
speedy  recovery,  and  forming  distant 
projects  under  that  vain  hope. 

.  ..a  (To  be  continued.)] 


CHEMISTRY  OF  THE  BLOOD. 

By  Mr.  Charles  Bell. 


It  is  the  study  of  air  and  a&rial  fluids 
that  has  brought  to  light  all  the 
beautiful  discoveries  of  which  mo¬ 
dern  chemistry  can  boast.  The 
simplicity  of  the  facts  in  chemistry, 
the  correctness  of  the  reasoning,  the 
grandeur  which  now  the  whole 
science  assumes  is  very  pleasing ; 
and  leaves  us  not  without  hope,  that 
by  this  science,  all  others,  and  ours 
in  an  especial  manner,  may  be  im¬ 
proved. 

The  older  chemists  were  coarse  in 
their  methods,  bold  in  their  conjec¬ 
tures,  in  theory  easily  satisfied  with 
any  thing  which  others  would  re¬ 
ceive.  They  condescended  to  repeat 
incessantly  the  same  unvarying  pro¬ 
cess  over  each  article  of  the  materia 
mediea ;  and  among  hundreds  of 
medicinal  plants  which  they  had 
thus  analysed,  they  could  find  no 
variety  of  principles,  nor  any  other 
variety  of  parts  and  names  than 
those  of  phlegm,  and  oil,  and  alkali, 
and  acid,  and  sulphur,  and  coal. 
By  this  they  disburdened  theii:  con¬ 
sciences  of  all  they  knew,  pleased 
their  scholars,  and  set  the  physicians 
to  work,  forming  magnificent  theo¬ 
ries  of  salts,  sulphurs,  and  oils ;  for 
such  has  ever  been  the  connection  of 
chemistry  with  physiology,  that, 
good '  or  bad,  they  have  still  gone 
hand  in  hand. 

The  older  chemists  thought  that 
they  had  arrived  at  tbe  pure  ele¬ 
ments,  while  they  were  working 
grossly  among  the  grosser  parts  of 
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bodies.  They  could  know  nothing 
of  the  aerial  forms  of  bodies,  for 
they  allowed  these  parts  to  escape. 
When  their  subjects,  by  extreme 
force  of  heat,  rose  upwards  in  the 
form  of  air,  no  further  investigation 
was  attempted  ;  it  was  supposed  that 
the  subject  of  their  operation  was 
consumed,  annihilated,  wasted  into 
air,  and  cpiite  gone.  When  they  thus 
stopped  at  airs,  they  stopped  where 
only  their  analysis  became  interest¬ 
ing  or  simple ;  stopping  where  they 
stopped,  among  their  oils  and  sul¬ 
phurs,  they  made  their  science  a 
mere  rhapsody  of  words.  Philoso¬ 
phy  they  considered  so  little,  as  not 
to  know  that  the  lightest  air  is  really 
a  heavy  body,  and  that  with  weight 
and  substance  other  properties  must 
be  presumed. 

Modern  chemistry  begins  by  assur¬ 
ing  us,  that  these  airs  are  olten  tiie 
densest  bodies  in  the  rarest  forms  ; 
that  airs  are  as  material,  as  manifest 
to  the  senses,  as  fairly  subject  to 
our  operations,  as  the  dense  bodies 
from  which  they  are  produced  :  that 
it  is  heat  alone  (a  substance  which 
irresistibly  forces  its  way  into  all 
bodies)  that  converts  any  substance 
into  the  aerial  form  :  that  some 
bodies  require  for  their  fluidity 
merely  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  so  cannot  appear  on  this  planet 
in  any  solid  form :  that  others  re¬ 
quire  some  new  principle  to  be  add¬ 
ed  in  order  to  give  them  the  gase¬ 
ous  or  aerial  form  :  th^t  others  re¬ 
quire  very  intense  heat  to  force  them 
iu to  this  state;  but  that  all  aerial 
fluids  arise,  or  must  be  presumed  to 
arise,  from  some  solid  body  or  basis, 
which  solid  basis  is  dilated  by  heat 
into  an  air.  The  solid  basis  of  some 
airs  can  be  made  apparent,  as  of 
fixed  air,  which  proceeds  from  char¬ 
coal  ;  others,  as  pure  air,  or  azotic 
air,  (the  great  constituents  of  our 
atmosphere,)  cannot  be  produced  to 
view  in  any  solid  form.  But  those 
airs  which  cannot  be  exhibited  in 
any  solid  form,  can  yet  be  so  com¬ 
bined  with  other  bodies  as  to  increase 
their  weight  and  give  them  qualities 
of  a  very  peculiar  nature  ;  and  these 
airs  can  be  alternately  combined 
with  a  body  and  abstracted  again, 
adding  or  abstracting  from  its  weight 


and  chemical  properties,  not  only  in 
a  perceptible,  but  in  a  wonderful 
degree  ;  so  that  these  abstractions 
and  combinations  constitute  some  of 
the  most  general  and  important 
facts.  When  the  old  chemists,  then, 
neglected  to  examine  these  airs,  they 
refrained  from  examining  the  first 
elements  of  bodies  at  the  very  mo¬ 
ment  in  which  they  came  within 
their  power. 

That  these  must  be  the  most  ma¬ 
terial  and  important  facts  in  all  the 
science,  it  is  'easy  to  explain ;  for 
chemistry,  ever  since  it  has  been  a 
science,  has  rested  upon  one  single 
point.  There  are  certain  great  ope¬ 
rations  in  chemistry  which  we  per¬ 
ceive  to  have  the  strictest  analogy 
with  each  other,  or  rather  to  be  the 
same ;  the  operations  are,  the  com. 
bustion  of  inflammable  bodies,  the 
respiration  of  animals,  the  calcina¬ 
tion  of  metals  ;  and  whatever  theory 
explains  one  explains  the  whole. 
The  older  chemists  observed,  that 
when  they  burn  an  inflammable 
body,  the  surrounding  air  was  con¬ 
taminated,  the  substance  itself  was 
annihilated,  nothing  remained  of  its 
former  existence  but  the  foul  air ; 
and  they  supposed  that  this  inflam¬ 
mable  body  consisted  of  a  pure  in- 
flam  rnable  principle,  which  was  the 
substance  which  spoiled  the  air, 
lessening  its  bulk,  and  making  it 
unfit  for  supporting  any  longer  either 
combustion  or  animal  life.  When 
an  animal  breathed  in  confined  air, 
they  found  the  phenomenon  still  the 
same ;  the  animal  contaminated  the 
air,  and  expired  itself;  left  the  air 
unfit  for  burning  or  breathing, 
loaded,  as  they  supposed,  with  the 
inflammable  principle.  When  they 
calcined  a  metal,  (which  is  done 
merely  by  heating  the  metal  and  ex¬ 
posing  it  to  air,)  they  found,  as  in 
these  other  operations,  the  air  con¬ 
taminated,  the  metal  losing  its  me¬ 
tallic  lustre,  ductility,  and  all  the 
marks  of  a  metal, — acquiring  (in 
certain  examples)  new  qualities,  like 
those  of  some  mineral  acid,  and  be¬ 
coming  of  course  a  most  caustic 
drug;  but  above  all,  they  uniformly 
observed  the  metal  to  increase  in 
weight. 

To  account  for  all  these  discor- 
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d»n£  elfovnges  was  the  most  difficult 
part  of  all  :  it  was  indeed  easy  to 
say,  that  combustion  was  the  giving 
out  of  an  inflammable  principle  to 
the  air  ;  and  to  say  concerning  res¬ 
piration,  that  it  was  the  business  of 
the  air  to  take  away  continually  the 
superabundant  phlogiston  of  the 
blood;  but  how  a  metal  should  pass 
from  a  mild  to  a  most  acrimonious 
and  caustic  state ;  and  above  all, 
how  by  the  loss  of  its  inflammable 
principle  it  should  not  lose  in 
weight,  but  increase  in  weight !  This 
was  the  Gordian  knot  which  they 
had  to  untie,  and  which  they  cut 
testily,  betaking  themselves,  in  de¬ 
fiance  of  all  philosophy,  to  the  ab¬ 
surd  project  of  a  principle  of  abso¬ 
lute  lightness..  They  all  agreed  to 
call  the  phlogistic  principle*  a  prin¬ 
ciple  of  absolute  levity ;  and  thus 
their  doctrine  stood  for  many  years, 
viz.,  that  when  phlogiston,  or  in¬ 
flammable  principle,  was  added  to 
the  calx  of  any  metal,  as  to  red 
lead, by  roasting  it  with  any  inflam¬ 
mable  body — the  metallic  lustre, 
tenacity,  ductility,  were  restored, 
and  the  metal  became  lighter  withal, 
because  it  now  had  within  it  the 
principle  of  levity.  But  that  when 
by  heat  and  air  it  was  calcined,  this 
principle  was  driven  out,  and  then 
the  metallic  lustre,  tenacity,  ducti¬ 
lity,.  &e.  were  lost  by  the  absence  of 
the  inflammable  principle  upon 
which  they  all  depended;  but  the 
weight  of  it  was  increased,  for  the 
principle  of  levity  was  gone.  This 
is  the  brief  abstract  of  the  theory  to 
which  the  very  best  chemists  have 
addicted  themselves  down  to  the 
present  time. 

But  the  chief  perfection  of  modern 
chemistry  is,  that  its  apparatus  is 
so-  perfect,  that  it  can  employ  ex¬ 
actly  a  certain  quantity  of  air  in 
calcining  a  metal ;  it  can  collect 
that  air  again  to  the  twentieth  part 
©f.  a  grain ;  it  can  prove  whether 
the  metal  has  really  been  giving 
©ut  any  inflammable  principle  to 
the  air,  or  whether  it  has  received 
matter  from  the  air,  and  how  much 
©xpresfdy  it  has  gained  or  lost.  Mo¬ 
dern  chemistry  proves  to  us*  that  it 
is  not  the  loss  of  any  principle  that 
endows  a  metal,  for  example,  with 


negative  powers  ;^but  the  direct  ac¬ 
quisition  of  a  new  principle,  which 
endows  it  with  positive  powers. 
Thus  if  you  take  a  quantity  of  mer¬ 
cury,  and  expose  it  slowly,  that  is, 
for  a  long  time  tos  heat  and  air,  the 
following  changes  take  place ;  it  gra¬ 
dually  loses  its  metallic  lustre,  the 
upper  part  of  it  assumes  first  a  yel¬ 
low  and  then  a  red  colour,  small 
red  particles  are  seen  floating  on 
the  surface  of  the  mercury  ;  and 
these  are  the  mercurius  precipitates 
per  se,  a  most  acrid  calx  of  mercury. 
If,  first,  you  estimate  how  much  air 
has  been  expended  during  the  pro¬ 
cess,  you  find  that  the  weight  of  the 
mercury  is  increased  in  exact  pro¬ 
portion  ;  if  you  put  that  calx  into  a 
gun-barrel,  put  the  gun-barrel  into 
the  fire,  and  by  mere  force  of  heat 
drive  out  this  air,  you  find  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  air  exactly  equivalent  to  the 
quantity  expended  in  the  process 
you  find  the  metal  grow  lighter,  and. 
recover  its  metallic  qualities  and 
lustre  in  proportion  as  the  air  is  ex¬ 
pelled.  In  short,  we  find  the  metal 
heavier  when  combined  with  air, 
lighter  when  the  air  is  driven  out ; 
we  fmdJt  having  the  qualities  of  a 
metal  when  uncombined  with  air, — 
when  combined  with  air  having  the 
qualities  of  a  calx  ;  then  plainly 
this  caustic  form  of  the  metal  is  not 
a  negative  quality,  it  is  a  positive 
one,  proceeding  from  the  infusion 
of  this  new  principle  from  the  air. 

By  such  proofs  as  these  chemistry 
has  explained,  in  a  most  philoso¬ 
phical  way,  how  all  these  phlogistic 
processes,  as  they  were  called,  de¬ 
pend,  not  on  the  abstraction  of  phlo¬ 
giston,  but  on  the  addition  of  a  new 
principle:  that  they  all  arise  from 
Che  positive  power  ;  that  the  same 
principle  gives  life  to  fuel,  increase 
of  weight  (and  other  effects  of  cal¬ 
cination)  to  metals,  acidity  to  acids, 
and  redness  to  the  blood.  These 
are  all  performed  by  one  power ; 
they  are  all  essentially  one  process ; 
they  are  all  effected  by  the  commu¬ 
nication  of  one  sole  principle,  viz. 
the  basis  of  pure  air. 

Upon  our  atmosphere  and  its  sur¬ 
prising  harmony  with  all  parts  of 
nature ;  with  animal  and  vegetable 
life;  with  water,  metals,  acids,  and 
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all  the  solid  bodies  into  which  it 
enters — much  more  depends  than  it 
is  easy  to  conceive.  Could  we  have 
supposed  that  it  was  the  cause,  not 
merely  of  life  in  all  living  creatures, 
but  almost  the  cause  of  all  the  pro¬ 
perties  that  reside  in  the  most  solid 
forms?  Could  we  have  supposed 
that  air  rendered  heavy  bodies  hea¬ 
vier,  changed  metals  into  the  most 
caustic  substances,  converted  many 
bodies  into  acids,  changed  inflam¬ 
mable  air  into  the  pure  element  of 
water,  which  at  least  we  have  hi¬ 
therto  conceived  to  be  pure?  Yet  if 
there  be  one  word  of  truth  in  che¬ 
mistry,  all  this  is  true. 

(To  be  continued.) 


APHORISMS  OF  HIPPOCRATES. 

OF  THE  JOINTS. 

Hip.  Aposthemes  are  caused  near 
the  joints,  especially  near  the  jaw¬ 
bones,  to  them  which  feel  weariness 
or  lassitude  in  fevers. 

Cook.  But  withal,  there  must  be 
neither  much  thick  and  white  urine, 
nor  flux  of  the  belly,  which  may 
carry  away  the  diseased  matter. 

Hip.  Those  which,  recovering 
from  a  disease,  have  a  pain  in  the 
same  place,  shall  have  imposthumes 
or  blotches  in  that  part. 

Cook.  That  is,  when  after  reco¬ 
very  there  is  some  reliques  of  the 
feverish  matter  left  behind,  nature 
exudes  the  matter  into  the  exter¬ 
nal  parts:  therefore  purge  cum  pil. 
alogphan. 

Hip.  If  any  be  pained  before  a 
disease,  there  is  the  seat  of  the  dis¬ 
ease. 

Cook.  It  shews  the  humour  is  to 
be  diverted  thence,  especially  if  it 
be  a  principal  part,  that  so  the  dis¬ 
eased  matter  may  be  removed. 

Hip.  Such  as  are  detained  with 
long  fevers  have  long  swellings,  or 
pains  arising  in  their  joints. 

Cook.  They  are  said  to  be  long 
that  last  above  forty  days,  and  are 
caused  by  a  thick,  cold,  and  stub¬ 
born  matter,  which  being  not  easily 
evacuated  by  excretion,  nature  often 


casts  it  to  the  outward  parts,  and 
there  begets  an  ulcer. 

Hip.  Those  which  have  long 
swellings,  or  pains  in  the  joints 
after  a  fever,  do  use  t«o  plentiful 
diet. 

Cook.  This  differs  not  much  from 
the  next  before. 

Hip.  Children  are  free  from  the 
gout  before  they  use  venery. 

Cook.  Unless  it  be  hereditary,  or 
the  parent  had  the  French  pox. 

Hip.  A  woman  is  not  troubled 
with  the  gout  unless  her  courses  fail 
her. 

CooK.  Or  flow  very  sparingly ; 
therefore  if  they  be  afflicted  with 
it,  move  their  courses. 

Hip.  Those  troubled  with  the 
gout,  the  inflammation  ceasing,  they 
have  ease  in  forty  days. 

Cook.  For  in  such  parts  as  have 
little  natural  heat,  the  matter  of¬ 
fending  requires  a  long  time  to  dis¬ 
cuss  it ;  but  the  time  is  not  always 
certain,  for  some  are  healed  sooner, 
and  some  later,  which  depends 
upon  the  quality  of  the  matter,  &c. 

Hip.  Gouty  pains  do  chiefly  stir 
spring  and  fall. 

Cook.  Therefore  purge,  &c.  then. 
In  spring,  because  the  humour  forced 
inward  by  the  former  winter  is 
drawn  out,  and  being  attenuated, 
falls  upon  the  coats.  In  autumn, 
the  digestive  faculty  being  debili¬ 
tated  by  the  former  summer,  also 
eating  summer  fruits,  causes  cru¬ 
dities,  which  fly  to  the  joints. 

Hip.  Those  who  have  had  long 
pains  of  the  hips,  and  the  bone  fall 
forth  and  returns  in  again,  it  shews 
there  is  congealed  phlegm  gathered 
in  the  hollowness  of  the  part. 

Cook.  The  flowing  humour,  insin¬ 
uating  itself  into  the  cavity  of  the 
hip-bone,  the  thinner  part  being 
discussed,  the  thicker  doth  loosen, 
the  bands,  which  knits  together  the 
joints :  hence  luxation.  See  the 
next  aphorism. 

Hip.  Such  as  are  troubled  with 
a  long  sciatic  pain,  and  have  their 
hip  fall  forth,  their  leg  wasting, 
they  become  lame,  unless  they  be 
burnt. 

Cook.  The  bones  pressing  upon 
the  muscles,  veins,  arteries,  motion 
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is  hindered,  and  the  blood  and 
spirits  cannot  quickly  flow  into  the 
lower  parts,  and  so  hinder  nourish¬ 
ment.  A  cautery  must  he  applied 
before  wasting,  &c. 

Hip.  Two  pains  infesting  toge¬ 
ther,  hut  not  in  the  same  place,  the 
more  vehement  obscures  the  other. 

Cook.  That  is  to  say,  affects  or 
diseases  in  the  similar  parts ;  and 
it  teaches  to  make  our  applications 
to  that  which  pains  most. 

ULCERS  AND  WOUNDS. 

Hip.  In  great  and  dangerous 
wounds,  if  no  tumour  appear,  it  is 

ill. 

Cook.  The  wounded  part  being 
weakest,  nature  sends  humours 
thither ;  which  if  not,  it  is  to  be 
feared  they  take  their  course  to 
some  noble  part. 

Hip.  That  wound  is  deadly 
whereby  the  bladder,  brain,  heart, 
midriff,  any  of  the  small  guts,  sto¬ 
mach,  and  liver  are  hurt. 

Cook.  Yet  those  of  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  also  those  of  the  liver  and 
brain,  if  superficial,  and  sometimes 
those  of  the  stomach,  are  curable. 

Hip.  If  the  small  guts  be  pierced, 
they  grow  not  together  again. 

Cook.  It  must  be  in  that  part  of 
them  that  touches  the  mesentery, 
from  the  greatness  of  the  veins  that 
thence  come  to  them. 

Hip.  When  a  bone,  or  gristle, 
or  nerve,  or  small  portion  of  the 
cheek,  or  the  prepuce,  is  cut  asun¬ 
der,  they  neither  increase  nor  grow 
together. 

Cook.  Because  they  are  either 
bony,  spermatic,  or  nervous  parts. 

Hip.  Whatsoever  ulcers  are  of  a 
year’s  continuance,  or  more,  the 
bone  must  needs  scale,  and  the  scar 
become  hollow. 

Cook.  From  a  flux  of  sharp  hu¬ 
mours,  which  corrode  both  the 
membranes  and  bones  ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  it  scaling,  the  scar  becomes 
hollow,  and  being  hard,  cannot  re¬ 
ceive  increase  from  the  blood. 

Hip.  In  wounds  of  the  brain  there 
necessarily  follows  a  fever,  and  vo¬ 
miting  bile. 

Cook.  If  they  be  deep,  the  fever 
ariseth  from  the  inflammation  of  the 


brain  caused  by  putrid  blood,  the 
vapours  whereof  are  sent  to  the 
heart ;  the  vomit ing  is  by  con¬ 
sent  from  the  nerves  of  the  sixth 
conjugation. 

Hip.  When  the  caul  hangs  forth, 
it  necessarily  putrifies. 

Cook.  Therefore  to  be  restored 
presently ;  or,  if  putrid,  cut  it  off, 
lest  it  spread  to  the  rest  of  the 
parts. 

Hip.  A  flux  of  blood  ensuing 
upon  a  great  pulsation  in  ulcers,  is 
ill. 

Cook.  Because  the  veins  and  ar¬ 
teries  are  eroded ;  besides,  it  shews 
the  sharpness  and  virulency  of  the 


matter. 

Hip.  They  who  have  a  concussion 
of  the  brain,  by  what  outward  cause 
soever,  must  of  necessity  become 
dumb;  yea,  and  oft  lose  sense  and 
motion. 

Cook.  All  the  senses  and  motion 
are  hurt. 

Hip.  Ulcers  that  have  the  skin 
smooth  and  shining  about  them, 
are  ill. 

Cook.  For  it  shews  there  resides 
a  malign  acrid  humour  that  frets 
asunder  the  roots  of  the  hair,  and 
depraves  the  natural  structure  of 
the  pores. 


PRETERNATURAL  TUMOURS, 

AS  INFLAMMATION,  &C. 

Hip.  Those  are  seldom  troubled 
with  convulsions  or  madness  who, 
have  apparent  tumours  with  their 
ulcers ;  but  convulsions  or  tetanos 
happen  to  them  in  whom  the  Tu¬ 
mour  suddenly  vanisheth,  if  they 
happen  on  the  hinder  part  of  the 
body ;  but  if  they  happen  on  the 
fore  part,  there  happens  madness, 
vehement  pains  of  the  side,  suppu¬ 
ration,  and  the  bloody  flux,  espe¬ 
cially  if  the  tumour  be  reddish. 

Cook.  He  means  oedemas,  that 
are  soft  and  loose,  and  wounds  and 
ulcers,  which,  if  they  suddenly 
vanish,  produce  the  foresaid  evils  ; 
but  if  they  pass  away  by  degrees, 
there  is  no  danger,  for  it  shews 
noxious  humours  are  removed  and 
dissolved. 

Hip.  Soft  tumours  are  good;  but 
those  crude  and  hard,  are  ill. 
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Cook.  It  is  spoken  of  tumours 
coming  upon  wounds  and  ulcers ; 
those  soft,  shew  the  gentleness  of 
the  humour,  the  other  shews  them 
inconcoct. 

Hip.  Broad  pustules  itch  least. 

Cook.  For  they  are  not  from  such 
hot  humours  as  those  which  are  less 
and  high. 

Hip.  Those  afflicted  with  long 
fevers  have  little  aches  and  swell¬ 
ing  in  the  joints. 

Cook.  It  might  have  been  put  in 
fevers,  or  affects  of  the  joints. 


OF  ERYSIPELAS. 

Hip.  An  erysipelas  coming  upon 
the  bearing  of  a  bone,  is  ill. 

Cook.  Because  the  malign  venom¬ 
ous  matter  moistening  the  bone,  at 
length  it  mollifies  ;  now  this  malign 
mat  ter  may  be  hot  or  cold. 

Hip.  Putrefaction  or  suppuration 
coming  upon  an  erysipelas,  is  ill. 

Cook.  For  it  shews  the  ill  matter 
of  the  erysipelas,  which  eats  inward 
into  the  sound  parts.  Celsus  ad- 
viseth  a  cautery. 

Hip.  If  an  erysipelas  turns  from 
without  inward,  it  is  ill;  the  con¬ 
trary  is  good. 

Cook.  This  doth  not  only  shew, 
that  it  is  best  when  nature  drives 
out  from  the  more  noble  to  those 
more  ignoble,  &c.,  but  also  that 
such  medicines  are  not  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  that  cool  too  much.  A  medicine 
framed  of  red  rose  vinegar,  and 
spawn  of  frog-water,  wherein  is 
boiled  myrrh,  is  excellent. 

Ed.  These  aphorisms  are  not  so 
objectionable  as  the  last,  nor  is  Cook 
so  great  a  bore. 


ASTHMATIC  PILLS 


Of  squill  pill, 

Of  compound  extract  of  colocyntb,  two 
drachms  each — mix,  and  divide  into 
twenty-four  pills ;  one  every  night. 


On  the  Healthy  me  of  Clothes . 


Of  all  the  customs  of  clothing,  the 
most  extremely  absurd  is  the  usual 
arrangement  of  bed-clothes,  which, 
in  order  as  the  chambermaid  fancies 
to  make  the  bed  look  pretty  in  the 


day  time,  are  left  long  at  the  head, 
that  they  may  cover  the  pillows ; 
when  they  are  turned  down,  you 
have  an  intolerable  load  on  your 
lungs,  and  that  part  of  the  body 
which  is  most  exposed  during  the 
day,  is  smothered  at  night  with 
double  the  quantity  of  clothes  that 
any  other  part  has. 

Sleep  is  prevented  by  an  unplea¬ 
sant  degree  of  either  heat  or  cold  ; 
and  in  this  ever-varying  climate, 
where  often  “  in  one  monstrous  day 
all  seasons  mix,”  delicate  thermo- 
metrical  persons  will  derive  much 
comfort  from  keeping  a  counterpane 
in  reserve  for  an  additional  covering 
in  very  cold  weather,  when  some 
extra  clothing  is  as  needful  by  night 
as  a  great  coat  is  by  day. 

A  gentleman  who  has  a  mind  to 
carry  the  adjustment  of  his  clothes 
to  a  nicety,  may  have  the  shelves  of 
his  wardrobe  numbered,  30,  40,  50, 
60,  &c.  and  according  to  the  degree 
of  cold  pointed  to  by  his  Fahrenheit, 
he  may  wear  a  corresponding  de¬ 
fence  against  it.  This  mode  of  ad¬ 
justing  dress  according  to  the  vicis¬ 
situdes  of  the  weather,  &c.,  is  as 
rational  as  the  ordinary  practice  of 
regulating  it  by  the  almanack,  or 
the  fashion,  which,  in  this  uncertain 
climate  and  capricious  age,  will  as 
often  lead  us  wrong  as  right. 

Leave  off  your  winter  clothes  late 
in  the  spring ;  put  them  on  early  in 
the  autumn.  By  wearing  your 
winter  clothes  during  the  first  half 
dozen  warm  days,  you  get  some  fine 
perspirations,  which  are  highly  salu¬ 
tary  in  removing  obstructions  in  the 
cutaneous  pores,  &c. 

Delicate  and  dyspeptic  persons 
are  often  distressed  by  changing 
their  dress,  which  must  be  as  uni¬ 
form  as  ‘possible,  in  thickness,  in 
quality,  and  in  form,  especially 
flannel,  or  indeed  whatever  is  worn 
next  to  the  skirt. 

The  change  of  a  thick  waistcoat 
for  a  thin  one,  or  a  long  one  for  a 
shorter  one, — not  putting  on  winter 
garments  soon  enough,  or  leaving 
them  off  too  soon,  will  often  excite 
a  violent  disorder  in  the  lungs  or 
bowels,  &c.  and  exasperate  any  con¬ 
stitutional  complaint. 
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Those  who  wear  flannel  waist¬ 
coats  are  recommended  to  have  their 
new  ones  about  the  middle  of  No¬ 
vember,  with  sleeves  to  them  coming 
down  to  the  wrist  ;  the  shortening 
these  sleeves  in  the  warm  weather, 
is  as  effective  an  antidote  against 
extreme  heat  as  lengthening  them, 
and  closing  the  cuff  of  the  coat,  is 
against  intense  cold. 

Our  coat  should  be  made  so  large, 
that  when  buttoned  we  may  be  as 
easy  as  when  it  is  unbuttoned,  so 
that  without  any  unpleasant  increase 
of  pressure  on  the  chest,  &c.  we  can 
wear  it  closely  buttoned  up  to  the 
chin;  the  power  of  doing  this  is  a 
convenient  provision  against  the 
sudden  alterations  from  heat  to 
cold ;  buttoning  up  this  outer  gar¬ 
ment  will  protect  the  delicate  from 
many  mischiefs  which  so  often  arise 
in  this  inconstant  climate  from  the 
want  of  such  a  defence  ;  and  the 
additional  warmth  it  produces  will 
often  cure  slight  colds,  &c. 

Another  way  of  accumulating 
caloric,  is  to  have  two  sets  of  button 
holes  to  the  cuff  of  the  coat,  espe¬ 
cially  of  your  great  coat,  one  of 
which  will  bring  it  quite  close  round 
the  wrist. 

When  the  circulation  is  languid, 
and  your  feet  are  cold,  wear  worst¬ 
ed  stockings,  have  your  shoes 
well  warmed,  and  when  you  take 
them  from  the  fire,  put  your  slip¬ 
pers  to  it,  that  they  may  he  warm 
and  comfortable  for  you  on  your 
return  home. 

In  wet  weather  wear  shoes  with 
double  upper  leathers ;  two  thin 
leathers  will  keep  you  much  drier 
than  one  thick  one,  and  are  more 
pliable.  The  currier’s  dubbing  is 
the  best  nourisher  of  leather,  and 
renders  it  as  soft  as  satin,  and  im¬ 
pervious  to  water. 

The  mean  temperature  of  Eng¬ 
land  is  about  50  degrees  of  Fahren¬ 
heit  ;  it  sometimes  rises  25  degrees 
above  this  in  the  height  of  summer, 
falls  about  as  much  below  in  the 
depth  of  winter  ;  and  in  summer 
frequently  varies  from  20  to  30  de¬ 
grees  between  mid-day  and  mid¬ 
night. 

The  restoration  and  the  preser¬ 


vation  of  the  health,  especially  of 
those  who  have  passed  their  fortieth 
year,  depends  upon  minute  and  un¬ 
remitting  attentions  to  food,  clothes, 
exercise,  &c.,  which,  taken  singly, 
may  appear  trifling — but,  combined, 
are  of  infinite  importance. 

44  If  you  are  careful  of  it,  glass 
will  last  as  long  as  iron.”  By  a 
regular  observance  of  a  few  salutary 
precepts,  a  delicate  constitution  will 
last  as  long,  and  afford  its  proprietor 
as  many  amusements,  as  a  strong 
body,  whose  mind  takes  but  little 
care  of  it. 

Invalids  are  advised  to  put  on  a 
great  coat  when  they  go  out.  and  the 
temperature  of  the  external  air  is 
not  higher  than  40.  Some  suscep¬ 
tible  constitutions  require  this  addi¬ 
tional  clothing  when  the  thermome¬ 
ter  falls  below  50 ;  especially  at  the 
commencement  of  the  cold  weather. 

A  great  coat  must  be  kept  in  a 
room  where  there  is  a  fire  *  if  it  has 
been  hung  up  in  a  cold  damp  hall, 
as  it  often  is,  it  will  contribute 
about  as  much  to  your  calorification 
as  if  you  wrapped  a  wet  blanket 
about  you. 

Clothes  should  he  warm  enough  to 
defend  us  from  cold,  and  large 
enough  to  let  every  movement  be 
made  with  as  mueh  ease  when  they 
are  on  as  when  they  are  off. 

Those  whose  employments  are 
sedentary,  especially  hard  students, 
who  often  neglect  taking  sufficient 
exercise,  suffer  extremely  from  the 
pressure  of  tight  waistbands,  garters, 
&c.  which  are  th«  cause  of  many  of 
the  mischiefs  that  arise  from  long 
sitting,  during  which  they  should  be 
loosened. 

Braces  have  been  generally  con¬ 
sidered  a  great  improvement  in  mo¬ 
dern  dress,  because  they  render  the 
pressure  of  the  waistband  unneces¬ 
sary,  which,  when  extremely  elose, 
is  certainly  prejudicial ;  but  we 
have  always  thought  they  have  pro¬ 
duced  more  inconvenience  than  they 
have  removed ;  for  if  the  inferior 
viscera  get  thereby  more  freedom  of 
action,  the  superior  suffer  for  it, 
and,  moreover  ruptures  are  much 
more  frequent — the  girdle  which 
formerly  prevented  them  being  re- 
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served;  and,  Instead  of  that  useful 
and  partial  horizontal  pressure,  in 
spite  of  the  elastie  springs  which 
have  been  attached  to  the  braces, 
the  whole  body  is  grievously  op¬ 
pressed  by  the  vertical  bands,  r 

The  best  material  for  breeches  is 
the  elastic  worsted  stocking  stuff. 

Tight  stays  and  braces  obstruct 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  &c.  ; 
are  the  cause  of  many  chronic  com¬ 
plaints,  and  often  create  organic 
diseases. 


JOHANNA  SOUTHCOTT’S 
FANATICS, 

AT  ASHTON-UNDER-LINE. 


A  deplorable  example  of  disgust¬ 
ing  and  degrading  superstition,  is 
recorded  in  the  following  inquest. 
The  people  of  Ashton,  it  would 
seem,  are  as  grossly  fond  of  quackery 
hi  religious  matters,  as  they  are  in 
medical.  The  history  of  this  will 
hereafter  scarcely  be  credited,  as 
having  occurred  in  our  enlightened 
age.  They  talk  of  the  superstition 
of  the  Irish,  and  their  Hohenlohe  mi¬ 
racles,  but  in  the  whole  of  that  island 
such  an  instance  of  ^besotted  credu¬ 
lity  could  not  be  found,  arising  out 
of  so  weak  a  source  as  a  dropsical 
old  mad  woman. 

Inquest . 

On  Saturday  last,  an  inquest  was 
held  at  the  Colliers’ Arms,  in  Hurst, 
in  the  parish  of  Ashton-under-line, 
on  the  body  of  Daniel  Grimshaw,  a 
child  of  14  days  old,  who  died  on 
the  Thursday  previous,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  having  been  circumcised 
by  Mr.  Henry  Lees,  of  Ashton,  about 
six  days  before. 

It  appears  that,  for  some  time 
past,  the  followers  of  Johanna  Soutli- 
cott,  who  are  still  very  numerous  in 
and  near  Ashton-under-line,  have  in 
that  neighbourhood,  and,  we  under¬ 
stand,  in  some  others  also,  adopted 
the  strange  notion  that  they  are 
bound  to  comply  with  the  injunc¬ 
tions  of  the  Mosaical  law,  respecting 
the  rite  of  circumcision.  All,  or 
nearly’all,  the  male  believers  in  that 
neighbourhood,  have  consequently 


submitted  to  the  operatfon,  and  have 
had  it  performed  upon  their  chil¬ 
dren,  on  the  eighth  day  after  birth,  in 
obedience  to  the  directions  contained 
in  the  book  of  Genesis.  This  lamen¬ 
table  delusion,  we  understand,  has 
prevailed  in  a  limited  degree  for 
several  years,  though  we  are  not 
aware  that  it  is  in  any  way  incul¬ 
cated  in  the  writings  of  the  pro¬ 
phetess.  Of  late  it  has, made  a  very 
rapid  progress. 

The  case  excited  a  very  intense 
interest  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  and 
there  was  a  great  crowd  collected 
about  the  house  where  the  inquest 
was  held. 

The  first  witness  examined  was 
Mr.  Ogden,  surgeon,  of  Ashton,  who 
stated  that  he  opened  the  body  of 
the  deceased  on  the  day  previous  to 
the  inquest.  He  found  (he  contents 
of  tile  thorax,  abdomen,  and  head, 
perfectly  healthy ;  but  the  body 
much  emaciated.  The  witness  then 
proceeded  to  describe  the  appearances 
exhibited  by  other  parts.  He  had 
no  doubt  that  the  operation  which 
had  been  performed  on  the  child 
was  the  cause  of  its  death.  The 
wound  had  not  been  properly  treated, 
and  had  mortified. 

Robert  Grimshaw,  a  collier,  ap¬ 
parently  not  more  than  twenty  years 
of  age,  and  the  father  of  the  child, 
and  his  step  mother,  carried  the 
child  to  the  chapel  to  be  circum¬ 
cised  ;  having  been  repeatedly  di¬ 
rected  to  do  so,  by  Mr.  Lees,  Miv 
Swire,  and  Mr.  Wroe.  It  is  a  law 
amongst  the  followers  of  Johanna 
Southcott,  to  take  the  male  children 
on  the  eighth  day  after  birth,  to  be 
baptized  and  circumcised :  and  ac¬ 
cordingly,  when  the  child  was  eight 
days  old,  it  was  taken  to  their  chapel,, 
and  given  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Henry  Lees.  Witness  did  not  see  the 
operation  performed  himself,  having 
turned  his  head  away.  There  were 
thirty  or  forty  persons  present,  and 
during  the  operation,  the  musical 
instruments  in  the  chapel  were  play¬ 
ing,  “  in  order  (as  the  witness  said) 
that  the  erics  of  the  child  might  not 
be  heard  by  the  world/’  Witness 
was  circumcised  himself  about  Whit¬ 
suntide  last :  no  hand  played  then  \ 
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there  being  no  occasion  for  it.  The 
instruments  with  which  the  opera¬ 
tion  is  performed,  are  a  knife,  a  pair 
of  scissors,  and  a  piece  of  silver, 
about  the  size  of  a  crown  piece, 
with  a  hole  in  it. 

-  Grimshaw,  step-mother  of 

the  last  witness,  proved  that,  before 
the  operation,  she  delivered  the 
child  to  Mr.  Henry  Lees,  and  saw 
the  instruments  in  his  hands  ;  but, 
standing  at  the  head  of  the  child, 
she  did  not  exactly  see  the  operation 
performed. 

Two  of  the  musicians  of  the  cha¬ 
pel  were;  then  examined,  but  they 
did  not  throw  any  additional  light 
on  the  transaction.  Both  stated 
that  they  had  themselves  submitted 
to  the  operation  ;  one  said  that  he 
was  circumcised  by  a  gentleman  at 
Gravesend,  whose  name  he  would 
not  mention.  The  other,  in  answer 
to  a  question  from  the  Coroner,  said, 
that  he  was  circumcised  at  Brad¬ 
ford. 

Joseph  Grimshaw,  the  grand¬ 
father  of  the  child,  saw  the  opera¬ 
tion  performed  by  Mr.  Henry  Lees, 
and  described  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  effected.  Witness  was  cir¬ 
cumcised  himself ;  the  only  other 
person,  except  the  child,  whom  he 
had  ever  seen  circumcised,  was 
Wroe,  44  our  prophet.”  Just  as  the 
witness  was  about  to  go  away,  the 
Coroner  said,  44  Y ou  seem  to  have  a 
long  beard?  prav  when  were  you 
shaved  ?” 

Witness — About  three  weeks  ago. 

Coroner. — What  is  your  reason 
for  wearing  it  so  long  ? 

Witness  (stroking  his  beard  with 
great  self-complacency) — To  look 
like  our  forefathers  of  old,  Abra¬ 
ham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob. 

This  was  all  the  evidence  ad¬ 
duced.  The  Coroner  then  said,  that 
as  the  case  was  one  of  complete  no¬ 
velty,  before  calling  on  the  Jury  for 
their  verdict,  he  should  write  to 
Mr.  Raincock,  the  barrister,  and 
take  his  opinion  on  the  subject.  To 
give  time  to  do  this,  he  should  ad¬ 
journ  the  inquest  to  the  Friday  fol¬ 
lowing.  Probably  when  they  next 
met,  there  would  be  nothing  for  the 
Jury  to  do  but  to  record  their  ver¬ 


dict.  The  inquest  was  then  ad¬ 
journed. 

On  Friday,  accordingly,  the  Jury 
re-assembled  at  three  o’clock,  at  the 
Commercial  Inn,  in  Ashton  ;  when 
the  Coroner  produced  and  read  an 
opinion  which  he  had  receivedj'rom 
Mr.  Raincock.  It  was,  in  effect, 
that  if  any  person  chose  to  perform 
such  an  operation  as  circumcision, 
unless  it  was  surgically  necessary, 
they  must  take  the  consequence 
upon  themselves;  and  if  death 
should  ensue  from  their  unskilful- 
ness,  they  would,  in  his  judgment, 
be  guilty  of  manslaughter.  The 
Learned  Gentleman  added,  that 
there  would  perhaps  be  an  excep¬ 
tion  in  the  case  of  Jews,  who  were 
expressly  enjoined  by  their  law  to 
perform  the  rite  ;  but  as  it  was  no 
part  of  the  ordinances  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Religion,  no  Christian  would 
be  justified  in  performing  it. 

The  J ury  deliberated  for  a  short 
time,  and  then  returned  a  verdict 
of  “  Manslaughter  ”  against  Henry 
Lees. 

Mr.  Lees  was  in  the  house,  in  the 
custody  of  the  constable  of  Ashton  ; 
and  will,  of  course,  be  committed  to 
Lancaster  to  take  bis  trial  for  the 
offence. 

We  understand  that,  since  the 
fatal  event  which  gave  rise  to  this 
inquest,  the  rite  of  circumcision  has 
been  performed,  in  at  least  one  in¬ 
stance,  at  Ashton. 


CORRESPONDENTS’  LETTERS. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical 
Adviser . 

Sir, 

As  I  am  a  reader  of  your  useful  and 
spirited  publication,  you  will  per¬ 
haps  consider  as  justifiable  my  in¬ 
trusion  upon  your  notice:  who  you 
are  I  know  not :  I  am  convinced  you 
must  be  a  man  of  talent :  I  appeal 
therefore  to  you  as  bearing  justly 
that  character,  and  as  one  who  will 
duly  appreciate  the  motives  which 
induce  me  to  address  you.  I  am  a 
graduate  of  an  English  University, 
and  not  totally  unqualified  to  judge 
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of  the  general  pretensions  which  men 
present  to  society;  I  do  not  give  you 
my  address  since  facts  not  names  are 
the  subjects  upon  which  we  are  at 
issue ;  I  was  astonished  beyond 
measure  by  your  last  Number.  You 
have  mentioned  the  name  of  Dr. 
Lang,  in  a  manner  which  I  conceive 
ungenerous  and  indefensible  ;  you 
have  associated  his  name,  with  the 
names  of  a  company  of"  miserable 
and  ignorant  empirics,  whom  you 
have  frequently  exposed  with  just 
and  memorable  severity. 

You  must  be  aware  that  Dr.  Lang 
is  a  man  who  has  been  regularly 
educated  in  his  own  country;  that 
he  is  a  man  of  scholar-like  attain¬ 
ments,  in  every  branch  of  know¬ 
ledge,  and  that  therefore  he  is  de¬ 
serving  of  different  treatment.  You 
are  well  aware  too,  that  he  never 
advertises  ;  that  he  has  never  done 
any  thing  to  make  himself  unfairly 
conspicuous;  but  that  he  pursues  his 
course  with  that  modesty  and  for¬ 
bearance,  wh  icli  mark  the  man  of 
real  genius.  You  surely  cannot 
seriously  compare  a  man  whose  com¬ 
munications  have  been  accepted, 
and  published  by  the  Medical  Jour¬ 
nal,  and  who  is  known  and  respected 
by  some  of  the  first  scientific  cha¬ 
racters  of  the  country,  with  such 
men  as  Eady,  Jordan,  &c.  I  do  not  lay 
the  stress  upon  his  publications, 
which  have  been  brought  forward 
under  the  sanction  of  men  who  can 
never  be  accused  of  empiricism ;  1 
contend,  these  prove  him  to  be  a  man 
of  literary  attainments,  and  therefore 
deserving  that  courtesy  which  you 
have  not  shewn  him.  If  you  examine 
his  private  character,  you  will  find 
he  is  universally  considered  as  a  man 
of  honour  and  a  gentleman.  He 
has  repeatedly  offered  to  allow 
any  medical  man  of  respectability 
to  remain  with  him  during  the  time 
he  is  consulted  by  his  patients  ;  his 
practice  exactly  coincides  with  that 
adopted  in  Germany,  and  I  need  not 
enlarge  upon  the  superior  character 
which  that  nation  possesses  in 
science  and  philosophy. 

I  am  not  the  friend  of  Dr.  Lang  : 
I  have  been  his  patient ;  gratitude 
to  him  has  induced  me  to  vindicate 


his  character ;  I  have  the  highest 
esteem  for  you  and  your  publication, 
but  in  this  instance  you  have  been 
really  mistaken,  and  I  do  trust  you 
will  read  this  letter  with  candour,  and 
believe  that  no  rudeness  of  intention 
has  dictated  it.  Consider  it  the  ap¬ 
peal  of  one  man  to  another,  both  I 
trust  guided  by  the  common  princi¬ 
ples  of  reason  and  good  feeling. 
That  you  may  long  and  successfully 
exert  your  powerful  abilities,  and 
that  you  may  be  prosperous  and 
happy,  is  the  sincere  wish  of 
Yours  very  respectfully, 

Candxdus. 

P.  S.  Since  I  have  written  the 
above,  I  have  examined  your  title 
page,  which  I  had  never  before  done ; 
your  name,  I  perceive,  is  published  : 
I  completely  exonerate  you  of  all 
bad  intention  since  you  thus  became 
responsible  for  what  is  published. 
The  paper  in  question  is  really 
clever,  the  sally  about  Somebody’s 
outlandish  medicine,  or  Syrup  of 
Ressakari,  or  some  name  of  that  sort, 
is  excellent,  but  to  put  such  stuff 
into  the  mouth  of  Dr.  Lang,  if  you 
knew  him,  you  would  be  compelled  in 
spite  of  yourself  to  acknowledge  its 
impropriety.  You  or  your  corre¬ 
spondent  must  be  terribly  misin¬ 
formed  ;  do  not  take  the  word  of  an 
anonymous  correspondent  ;  make 
your  enquiries,  and  I  am  convinced 
you  cannot  but  feel  (after  you  shall 
have  made  them)  some  compunction 
for  having  held  up  a  worthy  and 
clever  man  to  ridicule. 

[We  will  enquire  further* — Ed.] 


ANNALS  OF  QUACKERY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Adviser - 
Sir, 

Looking  over  your  valuable  Mis¬ 
cellany,  I  perceive  that  you  have 
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not  forgotten  to  bring  before  the 
public  those  infamous  and  im¬ 
pertinent  quacks  —  the  Jordans. 
These  fellows  are  travelling  in  the 
midland  counties,  and  are  actually 
doing  a/i  extensive  deal  of  business. 

A  friend  of  mine  living  at  Not¬ 
tingham  (at  which  place  they  have 
been  attending)  called  upon  them 
for  advice  for  a  sore  throat  that  he 
had  by  faking  cold.  They  made 
him  believe  that  he  was  ulcerated ; 
they  gave  him  what  most  of  the 
quacks  do  in  such  cases,  viz.  forty 
grains  of  corrosive  sublimate  and 
two  drachms  of  spirits  of  wine; 
twenty  drops  of  which  he  was  to 
take  three  times  a  day.  He  had  not 
taken  it  many  times,  before  he  got 
into  such  a  state,  that  the  roof  of 
his  mouth  was  nearly  destroyed. 
They  had  the  audacity  to  charge 
him  two  guineas,  which  he  foolishly 
paid,  thinking,  after  seeing  so  many 
cures  in  their  books,  that  they  could 
cure  him  also.  However,  I  have 
made  up  my  determination  that  he 
shall  bring  an  action  against  them, 
not  for  the  sake  of  the  money,  but 
for  the  good  of  the  public.  As  this 
epistle  may  do  some  good  by  put  ting 
at  in  your  “  Medical  Adviser,”  I  beg 
ithat  you  will  publish  it  next  week. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

JAMES  JOHNSON. 

(Leicester,  Sept.  25,  1824. 

j  An  action  against  Dr.  J.  in  this 
case  would  do  good. —  Ed.] 


To  the  Editor  o  f  the  Medical 
Adviser. 

Sir, 

You  deserve  immortal  praise,  in 
a  two- fold  manner,  for  exposing 
those  inimicce  humani  generis; — 
firstly,  In  having  set  the  example, 
and  so  continuing,,  in  that  ar¬ 
dent  and  beneficial  manner;  se¬ 
condly,  In  having  gained  that  pub¬ 
lic  confidence  by  the  mode  in  which 
the  “  Medical  Adviser”  is  con¬ 
ducted,  and,  in  some  little,  occa¬ 
sioning  the  dwindling  decay  of  that 
odious  word— -quackery  t  Such,  Mr. 
Editor,  compels  roe  to  intrude  both 
on  yourself  and  Journal,  if,  by  in¬ 


serting  this,  my  end  is  answered— 
i.  e.  pro  hono  publico. 

Some  time  ago.  a  gentleman  far¬ 
mer  from  a  village  in  Kent  arrived  in 
London,  with  the  intention  of  hav¬ 
ing  Sir  A.  Cooper’s  advice  respecting 
a  particular  case.  He  put  Up  atone 
of  those  inns  in  the  Borough.  How¬ 
ever,  about  this  time  an  infamous 
firm  (well  known)  advertised  in  the 
papers  (cures  of  course).  One  ef 
them  having  assumed  the  name  of— 
in  short — Sir  A.  Cooper,  making  the 
letter  A.  suit  to  all  purposes.  Truly 
he  was  a  knight,  but,  as  you  have 
remarked  before,  a  surreptitious  one. 
The  farmer  asked  the  landlord  the 
residence  of  Sir  A.  C.  The  landlord 
having  seen  these  circulars,  adver¬ 
tisements,  &c.  &c.  he  of  course  di¬ 
rected  him — not  an  hundred  yards 
from  Charlotte-street  M — 1  B — d. 
The  farmer  went — knocked  and 
rang,  and  to  his  surprise  a  black 
fellow  (who  well  knew  trap)  opened 
the  door,  with  a  bow  and  a  scrape  ; 
and  being  asked  if  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
was  within,  he  of  course  said,  yes. 
Sir — walk  in,  Sir.  The  unthinking 
farmer  was  asked  info  a  parlour, 
certainly  furnished  in  style,  but 
from  roguery  ;  when,  after  waiting 
for  upwards  of  half  an  hour,  in 
stept  the  Ethiopian  pupil  of  the 
knight,  who  said  that  Sir  A.  Cooper 
was  but  this  moment  disengaged, 
and  that  the  farmer  had  better  come 
directly,  as  he  has  several  patients 
to  see  this  morning,  and  enumerated 
a  few  fictitious  titles,  i.  e.  Lords, 
M.  P.s,  and  the  hospital,  &c.  The 
fanner  of  course  went — shewn  into 
another  room,  where,  for  show,  were 
many  people,  and  suitable  for  their 
purpose— a  good  sized  room,  with 
four  or  five  of  those  pests  sitting 
round  a  table,  with  books  open,  set¬ 
ting  forth  the  plates  of  skeletons,  &c. 
Then  the  others  said  to  the  sup¬ 
posed  Sir  A.  C.  “  Well,  Sir  A.,  we 
will  leave  you ;  and  in  case  you 
want  our  attendance,  we  shall  wait 
upon  you.”  “  Thank  you,  doctors, 
thank  you,  (with  a  hem!).  So,  Sir, 
you  wish  to  consult  me,”  (with  a 
stare).  F.  “  I  do,  Sir.”  Sir  A.  G. 
*4  Be  brief  as  possible,  Sir,  my  time 
is  precious,  (and  looking  ut  his  rings, 
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some  two  or  three).  Upon  what 
ease  did  you  wish  to  consult  me?” 
F.  44  I  have  for  a  long  time  been 
troubled  with — so  and  so,  &c.”  The 
quack  felt  his  pulse — I  doubt  his 
capacity  in  such.  Sir  A.  C. 44  1  see  all 
about  it;  this,  Sir,  is  a  serious — very 
serious  case  indeed  ;  and  unless  you 
take  great  care,  you  cannot  last  long. 
Hut,  Sir,  the  case  requires  immedi¬ 
ate  attendance ;  therefore,  1  had 
better  hold  a  consultation,  even  my 
abilities-  are  wavering  as  to  this.” 
The  farmer  assented.  Sir  A.  C.  rang 
the  bell;  in  comes  John  the  b  lackey. 
Sir  A.  C.  44  Tell  the  doctors 
that  their  attendance  is  immediately 
required.”  The  doctors  came,  all 
wiggified,  powdered,  &c.  and  with  a 
firm  step,  head  erect,  with  bows, 
black  silk  stockings,  gold  buckles, 

.  &e.,  took  their  seats  around  the 
table,  and  looking  at  the  patient, 
with  a  sort  of  morosity,  for  about 
fifteen  minutes;  then  Sir  A.  C.  rose, 
and  said  that 44  it  was  the  opinion  of 
his  learned  friends,  the  doctors,  that 
yours  is  certainly  a  most  serious 
case,  and  requires  great  attention  on 
your  part — collective  wisdom  on 
ours.  But,  Sir,  we  can  give  you 
hopes;  but  those  quite  conditionally. 
You  will  require  some  mediciue, 
which  undergoes  a  considerable  pro¬ 
cess,  and  which  is  very  expensive. 
I  must  advise  you  to  take  it  punctu¬ 
ally,  and,  Sir,  our  lowest  fees  will  be 
to  you  but  twenty  guineas  !  /”  The 
farmer  naturally  paid  the  fees,  took 
the  medicine  with  him,  and  return¬ 
ed  to  the  inn,  where  he  mentioned 
the  exorbitant  fees  to  the  landlord, 
in  company  with  a  medical  student, 
who  directly  explained  the  trickery, 
and  advised  him  instanter  to  have 
a  warrant  for  the  apprehension  of 

the  rogue;  he  did  so,  from  - 

Chambers,  Esq.  Union  Hall  office. 
The  gentleman  was  soon  glad  to 
make  the  affair  up.  I  conclude  by 
wishing  you  may  insert  it,  as  a  sort 
of  warning  to  such  patients,  i.  e.  to 
keep  off. 

I,  then,  Mr.  Editor,  shall  be 
Your  obliged  servant, 

T.  O. 

Anti-empiricus. 
Clerkenwcll,  Oct.  2,  1824.  .  .  . _ _ 


MEDICAL  TALK  OF  THE  DAY- 


Proposal  to  dissolve  the  penny - 
piece  lately  swallowed. — -We  hqve 
lately  found  fault  with  Sir  Astley’s 
drop  of  the  oil  of  croton  and  his 
adaptation  of  our  forceps.  We  also 
promised  a  better  plan  of  cure :  thus 
it  is, — 44  use  appropriate  doses  of 
alkalies  with  emetics  to  obviate  their 
effects  upon  the  stomach.  The  cop¬ 
per  will  be  acted  upon,  and  gradual¬ 
ly  dissolved.  This  is  a  humble 
hint,  let  others  improve  upon  it.” 

Manchester  Quacks.' — The  Man¬ 
chester  quaeksare  committing  dread¬ 
ful  liavock.  We  request  our  humane 
correspondents  of  that  town  to  send 
us  up  a  line  or  two  upon  them. 
One  of  them  the  other  day  killed  an 
old  woman  by  corrosive  sublimate. 
We  regret  that  we  have  not  been 
able  to  get  his  name. 


Mean  practice  in  the  Borough. — 
We  shamed  one  excrescence  of  the 
faculty  out  of  the  practice  of  putting 
44  Midwife”  over  his  door,  and  we 
wish  we  could  so  do  with  another 
who  lives  in  the  Borough  ;  for  the 
present  he  shall  be  nameless  ;  but 
if  it  be  not  nibbed  out,  and  properly 
substituted,  we  mean  to  **  skcxo  him 
up."  Even  the  terna  “  man-mid¬ 
wife  ”  is  bad  enough,  and  only  done 
by  fifth-rate  surgeons  ;  but  44  mid¬ 
wife  /”  O !  ye  old  women !  what 
won’t  ye  do  for  a  penny  ?  Does  not 
the  world  know  what  is  meant  by 
accoucheur?  Who  can  doubt  it, 
since  every  body  has  been  at  Paris  ? 
I11  the  name  of  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence,  ye  fishers  for  cases,  if  ye 
, |  do  not  think  the  term  sufficiently 
jji  44  catching ,”  why,  put  lady-surgeons 
|  at  once — lay  down  the  44  wives .” 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


H.  R.  leave  off  the  sulphur,  or  take  it  only  now  and  then ;  you  should 
take  also  for  a  week  or  two,  the  decoction  of  bark,  with  a  little  diluted  sul¬ 
phuric  acid,  and  keep  the  bowels  regular  by  rhubarb  and  magnesia. 

P.  S.  must  go  on  as  before. 

J.  M***,  Commercial  Road.  You  do  right  in  wearing  the  plaster — 
To  guard  against  effects  of  asthma,  you  must  keep  from  cold  ;  and  to 
palliate,  you  may  take  when  it  is  severe  a  cup  of  very  strong  coffee,  and 
one  of  the  asthmatic  pills  given  in  this  number. 

J.  B. — Leeches,  or  bleeding  from  the  arm  will  serve,  but  he  must  take 
five  grains  of  blue  pill  every  night  for  four  nights  ;  and  every  morning  for 
the  same  time,  two  or  three  drachms  of  Epsom  salts. 

The  writer  of  the  letter  dated  Bermondsey,  who^tRtes  that  he  labours 
under  nervous  debility,  with  pain  in  the  chest,  phlegm,  &c.  and  that  he  takes 
a  mixture  of  camomile  and  horehound,  should  take  daily  ten  grains  of 
rhubarb,  and  ten  of  cream  of  tartar ;  he  should  take  also  in  the  morning,  a 
table-spoonful  of  decoction  of  bark,  with  a  few  drops  of  diluted  sulphuric 
acid. 

Garrat’s  u  Aromatic  Snuff  is  a  i(  blackguard ’’  humbug. 

W.  W.  P.  P.  must  use  a  warm  bath  frequently  at  night.  Let  him  sit  in 
a  slipper  bath  for  a  considerable  time  every  night  for  a  week. 

A  Cambridge  Under  Graduate  will  agree  with  us  on  this  principle, 
that  truly  medical  cases  belong  to  the  physician  :  and  Hydrocephalus  is  of 
that  class.  We  speak  generally. 

Mr.  H - s,  Cheltenham,  should  have  had  a  letter,  but  that  he  did  not 

say  where  to  address ;  if  he  writes  again,  and  recapitulates  the  case,  he  shall 
have  our  advice  immediately. 

An  Original  Subscriber. — A  disease  of  the  liver  can  be  cured ;  but 
is  it  so  ?  Send  us  a  description  of  the  symptoms,  particularly,  and  we  will 
in  our  next  number  remark  at  some  length  upon  the  disease. 

Veritas  has  come  to  hand. 

W.  M.  O.  is  right  in  leaving  off  mercury. 

Edward  op  Chelsea  must  trust  to  regimen,  and  not  to  medicine. 
Let  him  write  to  us  in  a  week. 

A  Woman  op  thirty-five  should  leave  off  those  abominable  “female 
pills.”  Her  lungs  are  affected  ;  we  will  write  to  her. 

A.  X.  has  obliged  us. 

The  examination  of  the  first  candidate  for  a  diploma  before  the  new 
college  of  physicians  shall  soon  appear.  Dr.  Eady,  voted  for  his  rejection, 
because  he  said  he  would  prefer  silk  to  thread ,  in  making  ligatures.  If 
possible  we  will  give  the  report  next  week. 


Communications  (Post  Paid)  to  be  sent  to  the  Editor,  at  the  Publishers.  Lon¬ 
don  :  Printed  and  published  by  KNIGHT  and  LACEY,  55,  Paternoster- 
Row.  Sold  also  by  John  Sutherland,  Edinburgh  ;  M.  Ogle,  Glasgow ; 
and  T.  Webb,  Dublin. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PLATE. 


Passing  through  the  Strand,  a  few 
days  ago,  I  saw,  in  a  surgeons’  instru¬ 
ment  maker’s  window,  the  newly  in¬ 
vented  Pump  for  extricating  Poisons 
from  the  Stomach.  The  principle  of 
it  is  admirable,  though,  like  most 
new  inventions,  it  is,  I  think,  suscep¬ 
tible  of  improvement. 

Ill  the  one  I  saw,  the  communica¬ 
tion  between  the  pipe  leading  to  the 
stomach  and  what  I  shall  call  the 
ejectment  pipe,  with  the  body  of 
the  syringe,  is  cut  off  alternately  by 
means  of  two  cocks.  Now,  unless 
the  syringe  is  worked  by  at  least  two 
persons,  this  must  cause  a  great  in¬ 
convenience  to  the  patient  from  the 
time  the  pipe  remains  in  the  stomach; 
but,  by  employing  two  small  valves 
instead  of  the  cocks,  it  might  easily 
be  managed  by  one  person  only,  and 
the  time  lost  in  opening  the  cocks 
saved.  The  following  is  a  short  de¬ 
scription  of  the  instrument,  with  the 
manner  in  which  I  propose  that  the 
valves  should  be  placed : — 

a  is  the  cylinder. 
h  the  sucker. 
c  the  handle. 

d  the  flexible  pipe  leading  to  the 
stomach. 

e  the  ejectment  pipe. 
f  and  o'  the  tw  o  cocks  as  used  at  present. 
j  and  k  the  two  valves,  with  hinges,  to 
allow  them  to  move  to  the  dotted  lines, 
ht  i,  and  there  stop  them. 

From  the  above  sketch  it  will  easily 
be  seen  thaf,  in  raising  the  sucker,  it 
will  open  the  valve/,  and  at  the  same 
time  keep  the  valve,  k,  firm  in  its 
place,  and  that,  in  pressing  it  down¬ 
wards,  the  contrary  will  be  the  case  ; 
by  which  means  the  trouble  with  the 
cocks  will  be  avoided.  F.  H. 

Ferry-street  St.  Pancras. 

P.  S.  I  conceive  this  instrument 
might  also  be  advantageously  employed 
in  the  recovery  of  persons  apparently 
drowned. 

I  This  improvement  will  be  of  great 

advantage,— Ed,] 


CONSUMPTION. 

From  the  “  London  Medical  Report.” 

Those  predisposed  to  consumption 
have  usually  light  or  reddish  hair,  a 
smooth,  fair,  thin  skin,  a  very  clear 
ruddy  complexion,  large  bright  blue 
eyes,  very  white  teeth,  a  long  neck, 
narrow  chest,  and  high  shoulders. 
They  are  almost  always  of  a  sanguine 
temperament,  keenly  alive  to  ali  the 
more  amiable  feelings  of  our  nature, 
acute,  generally  quick  and  lively  in 
their  mental  conceptions,  and  irritable 
in  their  dispositions.  When  these 
features  and  characteristics,  therefore, 
appear  in  a  young  person  of  either 
sex,  in  good  health,  the  greatest  care 
should  be  taken  to  preserve  them  in 
that  state  of  health  which  they  then 
enjoy.  Sudden  changes  of  tempera¬ 
ture,  especially  when  the  body  is 
heated,  should  be  guarded  against,  by 
avoiding  currents  of  air,  and  by  cover¬ 
ing  the  surface  with  warm  clothing, 
particularly  upon  the  chest ;  crowded 
assemblies,  the  routs,  and  the  u  at 
homes,”  as  they  are  termed,  of  a  Lon¬ 
don  winter,  should  be  shunned,  as  a 
pestilence ;  and  waiting  in  the  lobby 
of  a  theatre,  or  the  opera-house,  or 
even  in  that  of  a  private  house,  after 
quitting  a  hot  room,  until  a  carriage 
draw  up,  unless  the  head,  chest,  and 
every  part  of  the  body  be  muffled  up, 
must  be  regarded  as  treading  upon 
the  confines  of  the  grave.  Yoking 
persons  with  such  habits  should  also 
be  led  to  adopt  early  hours,  both  for 
retiring  to  rest  and  of  rising  in  the 
morning ;  to  take  daily  exercise  in  the 
open  air,  and,  if  possible,  moderate 
horse  exercise ;  and  their  diet  should 
be  of  a  mild,  buf  nutritious  and  invi¬ 
gorating  quality.  But  besides  sudden 
alternations  of  temperature,  other 
causes  concur  to  excite  consumption 
in  the  predisposed.  Thus,  it  is  in¬ 
duced  in  those  whose  employments 
lead  them  to  be  frequently  in  situations 
where  the  air  is  loaded  with  dust ; 
and  thence  we  may  infer,  that  dancing- 
on  a  carpet  and  on  chalked  floors  is 
more  injurious  than  on  a  clean  board¬ 
ed  floor.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  be¬ 
fore  the  streets  of  London  were  paved 
and  watered,  the  number  of  consump¬ 
tive  cases  was  five  to  four,  compared 
to  those  of  the  present  period.  How  far 
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the  acknowledged  improvement  of  Mr. 
M‘Adam  may  cause  a  retrogression  in 
this  respect,  if  great  care  be  not  taken 
to  water  the  roads  in  summer,  time 
must  determine.  Even  the  most  en¬ 
viable  accomplishments  kindle  the 
latent  flame  of  consumption  in  the 'pre  ¬ 
disposed,  when  the  frame  of  body  is 
delicate.  Hence  a  young  girl,  with 
the  physiognical  characteristics  of  the 
consumptive  habit,  should  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  use  great  exertion  in  singing, 
however  flattering  her  talents  in  this 
delightful  art  may  be  to  her  own  vanity 
and  the  pride  of  a  doating  parent. 
The  mind,  finally,  should  be  so  regu¬ 
lated  as  to  be  kept  in  an  equable  and 
sober  tone  ;  for  experience  has  demon¬ 
strated,  that  much  mental  excitement, 
particularly  when  that  is  connected 
with  the  passions  of  love  and  of  ambi¬ 
tion,  has  been  productive  of  consump¬ 
tion  ;  and  from  this  cause  we  have 
to  lament  the  loss  of  some  of  those  in¬ 
dividuals  who,  for  splendour  of  talents 
and  extraordinary  acquisitions  at  a 
very  early  period  of  life,  have  occa¬ 
sionally  appeared  like' comets  in  the 
intellectual  world,  to  display  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  capacity  and  the  power  of 
the  human  mind. 

If,  in  spite  of  these  precautions,  the 
disease  make  its  attack,  the  appearance 
of  the  first  symptoms  should  be  the 
signal  for  alarm  ;  and  the  best  me¬ 
dical  advice  procured.  It  is  in  this 
stage  only  that  a  cure  can  be  confi- 
•dently  anticipated.  But  too  often, 
from  the  slight  degreee  oflangour  and 
almost  imperceptible  change  in  the 
breathing  which  attend  it ;  and  from 
the  cough.  occurring  but  seldom  and 
without  expectoration,  the  malady 
runs  on  to  its  second  stage,  and  is 
established  in  the  system  of  the  patient 
before  its  existence  be  even  suspected. 
Far  be  it  from  us  to  comment,  in  this 
place,  on  the  medical  management  of 
so  formidable  a  disease;  but  we  may 
be  allowed  strenuously  to  urge  the 
patients  to  shun  quackery  in  all  its 
forms  of  balsams,  lotions,  and  lo¬ 
zenges;  and  to  remark,  that  much 
depends  on  themselves  and  their 
friends.  The  most  judicious  plan  of 
cure  may  be  rendered  abortive  by  in¬ 
attention  to  the  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  physician,  and  by  improprieties 
or  irregularities  in  diet  and  regimen. 


If  we  may,  however,  presume  to  offer 
a  few  hints,  we  would  recorpmend 
that,  as  in  the  commencement  of  the 
disease  the  symptoms  are  of  an  inflam¬ 
matory  nature,  the  diet  should  be 
mild,  and  ought  to  consist  chiefly  of 
milk  and  well-boiled  vegetables,  or 
farinaceous  matters,  such  as  sago,  ar¬ 
row-root,  and  the  preparations  of  Ice¬ 
land  live-root,  from  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  bitter  principle  has  been 
extracted.  When  asses  milk  can  be 
obtained,  it  is  to  be  preferred  to  every 
other  kiud  of  milk ;  but  if  this  can¬ 
not  be  readily  procured,  a  good  sub¬ 
stitute  for  it  is  an  admixture  of  soda 
water  and  hot  cow’s  milk,  moderately 
sweetened.  The  periods  of  taking* 
food  should  not  be  so  distant  as  in  a 
state  of  health,  but  the  quantity  taken 
at  one  time  should  be  very  small.  As 
the  disease  advances,  and  the  debility 
increases,  the  diet  is  required  to  be  of 
a  more  generous  kind;  and  it  is  in 
this  stage  that  the  beef-steaks,  the 
porter,  and  the  gymnastic  exercises, 
which  are  prescribed  by  Dr.  Stewart, 
are  likely  to  prove  serviceable,  parti¬ 
cularly  if  the  disease  be  connected,  as 
occasionally  occurs,  with  affections  of 
the  digestive  organs.  The  atmosphere 
in  which  a  consumptive  resides  should 
begin  all  stages  of  the  disease,  mild, 
dry,  and  equable  in  respect  cf  tem¬ 
perature;  and  if  this  cannot  be  secured 
in  the  country  of  his  residence,  it 
should  either  be  sought  for  early 
abroad,  or  produced  artificially  at 
home;  in  which  case,  the  patient 
should  be  confined  to  one  suite  of 
apartments  during  the  last  of  the 
autumnal  months,  the  whole  of  the 
winter,  and  the  first  of  the  spring 
months.  He  should,  in  truth,  appear 
and  disappear  with  the  swallows.  The 
exercise  of  the  consumptive  should  be 
moderate  and  regular,  and  be  taken  in 
the  morning,  when  the  strength  is 
most  capable  of  being  exerted  without 
exhaustion.  Carriage  exercise,  riding 
on  horseback,  sailing,  and  swinging, 
are  the  kinds  of  exercise  best  adapted, 
for  the  consumptive. 

[We  extract  this  article  because  we 
are  now  treating  on  the  disease,  and 
because  it  contains  good  advice . — 
Ei>.] 
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CONSUMPTION  OF  THE  LUNGS. 

(Continued  from  page  201.)  i 

Shortly  before  death  the  extre¬ 
mities  becojoae  cold.  In  some  cases 
a  delirium  precedes  that  event,  and 
-continues  until  Jife  is  extinguished. 

The  cause  of  hectic  fever  is  gene¬ 
rally  supposed  to  be  the  absorption 
of  vitiated  purulency,  but  possibly  it 
may  proceed  from  other  causes.  It  ; 
appears,  however,  that  hectic  fever  : 
generally  attends  an  extensive  sup¬ 
puration,  and  it  is  of  little  conse* 
quence  whether  it  be  occasioned  by  ; 
the  absorption  of  pus,  or  by  the  in¬ 
flammation  which  precedes  the  sup¬ 
puration.  ?■-. 

As  an  expectoration  of  mucus  from 
the  lungs  may  possibly  be  mistaken 
for  purulent  matter,  and  may  there¬ 
by  give  us  reason  to  suspect  that  the 
patient  labours  under  a  confirmed 
phthisis,  when  he  really  does  not,  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  point  out  a  sure 
criterion,  by  which  we  shall  always 
be  able  to  distinguish  mucus  from 
pus.  The  physical  world  are  in¬ 
debted  to  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Dar¬ 
win  for  the  discovery,  who  has  di¬ 
rected  the  experiment -to  be  made  in 
the  following  manner 

Let  the  expectorated  matter  be 
dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid  and  in 
caustic  lixivium,  and  add  pure  water 
to  hot!)  solutions.  If  there  is  a  fair 
precipitation  in  each,  it  is  a  certain 
sign  of  the  presence  of  pus;  but  if 
there  is  not  a  precipitation  in  either, 
it  is  certainly  mucus. 

The  oxymurias  hydrargyri  he 
found  to  coagulate  mucus,  but  not 
pus. 

Sir  Everard  Home,  in  his  Disser¬ 
tation  on  the  Properties  of  Pus,  in¬ 
forms  us  also  of  a  decisive  mode  of 
distinguishing  accurately  between 
this  and  animal  mucus. 

Pus,  he  observes,  is  of  the  consis¬ 
tence  of  cream,  its  colour  is  whitish, 
and  it  has  a  mawkish  taste.  When 
cold,  is  inodorous  ;  when  warm,  it 
has  a  peculiar  smell.  Examined  by 
the  microscope,  it  consists  of  semi¬ 
opaque  globules,  and  a  transparent 
colourless  fluid,  which  is  coagulated 
by  muriate  of  ammonia.  Pus  may 
be  evaporated  to  dryness  without 
coagulating.  Its  specific  gravity  is 


greater  than  that  of  water.  It  does 
not  putrefy  readily;  nor  is  if  easily 
diffused  in  cold  water,  but  in  warm 
water  it  is  speedily  diffused,  and  re¬ 
mains  so  after  it  cools.  Animal 
mucus, 'and  all  chemical  combina¬ 
tions  of  animal  substances,  appear 
in  the  microscope  to  be  made  up  of 
flakes.  This  property  was  first  no¬ 
ticed  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Hunter, 
it  Pulmonary  consumption  is  in 
every  case  to  be  considered  .  as  at¬ 
tended  with  much  danger  ;  but  it  is 
more  so  when  it  proceeds  from  tuber¬ 
cles  than  when  it  arises  in  conse¬ 
quence  either  of  haemoptysis,  or 
pneumonic  suppuration.  In  the  last 
instance  the  risk  will  be  greater 
where  the  abscess  breaks  inwardly, 
and  gives  rise  to  empyema,  than 
when  its  contents  are  discharged  by 
the  mouth.  Even  cases  of  this 
nature  have  nevertheless  been  known 
to  terminate  in  immediate  death. 
The  impending  danger  is  generally 
to  he  judged  of,  however,  by  the 
violence  of  the  hectic  symptoms ; 
but  more  particularly  by  the  fetor 
of  the  expectoration,  the  degree  of 
emaciation  and  debility,  the  colli¬ 
quative  sweats,  mderna  of  the  legs, 
aphthae,  and  diarrhoe. 

An  Insulated  ulcer  of  the  lungs, 
whether  arising  from  inflammation 
of  the  bronchial  membrane,  the 
rupture  of  a  blood  vessel,  or  deep- 
seated  suppuration,  may,  and  does 
Indeed  sometimes,  even  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  apparently  hopeless,  ad¬ 
mit  of  a  cure ;  but  that  a  recovery 
can  be  permanently  established 
when  the  substance  of  the  lungs  is 
studded  by  tubercles  in  a  state 
of  suppuration,  or  proceeding  rapidly 
thereto,  would  require  more  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  power  of  nature  and 
art  than  they  are  entitled  to.  The 
unkindly  nature  and  secretion  of 
these  ulcers,  their  number,  their  in¬ 
accessibility  to  any  direct  applica¬ 
tion,  the  impossibility  of  excluding 
the  atmospheric  air  from  them,  or 
obviating  its  influence,  and  lastly,  of 
preserving  the  morbid  lungs  in  a 
state  of  quietude,  constitute  a  chain 
of  circumstances  through  which  the 
arm  of  science,  however  ably  direct¬ 
ed,  will  never  break. 

Phthisis  pulmonaiis  has  in  many 
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cases  been  found  to  be  considerably 
retarded  in  its  progress  by  pregnancy, 
but  when  this  is  over,  is  hastened  to 
a  rapid  termination  ;  and  in  a  few 
has  been  alleviated  by  an  attack  of 
mania.  Some  people  get  a  little 
better  in  summer,  and  relapse  in 
winter. 

The  morbid  appearance  most  fre¬ 
quently  to  be  met  with  on  t!ie  dis¬ 
sections  of  those  who  die  of  phthisis, 
is  the  existence  of  tubercles  in  the 
cellular  substance  of  the  lungs. 
These  are  small  tumours,  which  have 
the  appearance  of  indurated  glands, 
are  of  different  sizes,  and  are  often 
found  in  clusters.  Their  firmness  is 
usually  in  proportion  to  their  size : 
and  when  laid  open  in  this  state, 
they  are  of  a  white  colour,  and  of  a 
consistence  nearly  approaching  to 
cartilage.  Although  indolent  at 
first,  they  at  length  become  inflamed, 
and  are  at  last  changed  into  little 
abscesses,  or  vomicae,  which  break¬ 
ing,  and  pouring  their  contents  into 
the  bronchi®,  give  rise  to  purulent 
expectoration,  and  thus  lay  the 
foundation  of  phthisis. 

Such  tubercles,  or  vomicae,  are 
most  usually  situated  at  the  upper 
and  back  part  of  the  lungs  ;  but  in 
some  instances  they  occupy  the  outer 
part,  and  then  adhesions  to  the 
pleura  are  often  formed. 

When  the  disease  is  partial,  only 
about  alfourth  of  the  upper  and  pos¬ 
terior  part  of  the  lungs  is  usually 
found  diseased  ;  but  in  some  cases 
life  has  been  protracted  till  not  one- 
twentieth  part  of  them  appeared,  on 
dissection,  fit  for  performing  their 
function.  A  singular  observation, 
confirmed  by  the  morbid  collections 
of  anatomists,  is,  that  the  left  lobe  is 
much  oftener  affected  than  the 
right. 

Experience  having  taught  that  it 
is  only  in  the  early  stage  of  phthisis 
that  remedies  are  likely  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  witli  success,  we  ought  by  all 
means  to  pay  the  greatest  attention 
to  the  first  appearance  of  the  symp¬ 
toms. 

Where  a  spitting  of  blood  occurs 
in  a  person  of  phthisical  habit,  or  in 
one  born  of  phthisical  parents,  we 
are  to  '  endeavour  by  every  possible 
means  to  prevent  ulceration  from 


taking  place,  which  is  to  be  done  by 
employi ng  the  meaus  for  moderat¬ 
ing  the  haemorrhage,  and  likewise 
preventing  any  future  return  of  it, 
as  advised  under  the  head  of  Hae¬ 
moptysis  ;  and  these  means  and 
precautions  ought  to  be  continued, 
and  extended  beyond  the  period  at 
which  phthisis  proves  chiefly  fatal, 
which  is  usually  between  the 
age  of  twenty  and  thirty. 

The  phthisis  which  ensues  from 
pulmonic  inflammation  proceeding 
on  to  suppuration,  is  only  to  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  pursuing  the  means  that 
will  procure  a  re-solution  of  such 
inflammation.  Of  these  particular 
mention  has  been  made  in  the  cure 
of  peripneumony,  to  which  head  I 
beg  leave  to  refer  the  reader. 

When  a  person  of  a  ‘phthisical 
Irabit,  or  born  of  parents  who  have* 
had  the  same  disposition,  is  about 
the  age  of  twenty,  or  sooner,  attacked 
in  the  spring  of  the  year,  or  summer, 
with  the  symptoms  which  have  been 
enumerated  in  the  first  stage  of  the 
disease,  and  this  even  in  the  very 
slightest  degree,  we  have  just  grounds 
to  apprehend  that  tubercles  have 
either  formed,  or  are  about  to  form, 
in  the  lungs  :  in  such  a  case  we  are 
to  exert  our  utmost  endeavours  to 
prevent  their  formation,  and  conse¬ 
quent  inflammation  and  suppura¬ 
tion  ;  for  by  so  doing  the  disease 
may  be  kept  under  for  many  years, 
if  not  entirely  subdued. 

To  effect  these  purposes,  we  must 
have  recourse  to  a  strict  pursuance 
of  the  antiphlogistic  plan.,  such  as 
bleeding  from  the  arm,  as  well  as 
topically  from  the  chest,  by  means 
either  of  leeches  or  cupping,  keep¬ 
ing  the  body  open  with  gentle  laxa¬ 
tives,  and  the  use  of  a  spare  re¬ 
gimen. 

The  propriety’Jof  the  first  of  these 
remedies,  viz.  blood-letting,  has, 
however,  of  late  years  been  much 
disputed,  and  it  has  indeed  fallen  a 
good  deal  into  discredit.  Blood¬ 
letting,  and  the  rest  of  the  antiphlo¬ 
gistic  plan,  may  formerly  have  been 
carried  much  too  far  in  many  cases, 
1  readily  admit  ;  but  certain  it  is, 
that  for  some  years  past  the  opposite 
system  has  been  carried  to_pn  equally 
hurtful  excess. 
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la  the  in  flam  in  alary  and  first 
stage  of  phthisis,  where  the  patient 
complains  of  a  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing  with  pain  in  his  breast  or  side, 
has  hot  restless  nights,  with  a  hard 
contracted  pulse,  and  a  cough,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  bleeding 
may  be  of  infinite  service,  provided 
the  quantity  taken  away  bears  a 
just  proportion  to  his  strength  and 
habit,  and  to  the  severity  of  the 
symptoms  ;  but  having  recourse  to 
it  under  the  stage  of  ulceration, 
where  the  expectoration  has  become 
purulent,  and  where  great  debility 
prevails,  with  night  sweats,  and  re¬ 
peating  the  operation  frequently, 
even  in  small  quantities  at  a  time, 
as  was  formerly  practised,  must 
evidently  prove  highly  injurious. 
At  an  early  period,  we  have  in  view 
to  procure  a  re-solution  of  the  in¬ 
flamed  tubercles  ;  but  in  confirmed 
phthisis  this  hope  no  longer  exists. 

(  To  be  Continued.) 


APHORISMS  OF  HIPPOCRATES, 


MORTIFICATION  AND  GANGRENE, 

Hip.  Those  in  whom  the  brain 
is  suffocated,  die  within  three  days; 
if  they  escape  those,  they  recover. 

Cook.  Understand  only  such  a 
corruption  of  the  brain,  as  is  at 
hand  by  reason  of  great  inflam¬ 
mation. 

HIP.  The  bones  being  affected  if 
the  flesh  be  livid,  it  is  ill. 

Cook.  Because  it  shews  an  ex¬ 
tinction  of  native  heat,  by  which 
the  lively  colour  of  the  part  fades, 
and  the  flesh  thereabouts  is  dis¬ 
solved  into  filth. 

Hip.  An  abscess  comes  from  the 
corruption  of  the  bones. 

Cook.  It  may  be  taken  for  a 
gangrene  that  fouls  the  bone  lay¬ 
ing  bare,  for  which  there  is  nothing 
better  to  secure  it  than  powder  of 
orris. 


CANCER. 

Such  as  have  hidden,  or  not  ul¬ 
cerated  cancers,  had  better  not  cure 
them;  fo^  healed,  they  quickly  die; 
not  cured!  they  live  longer. 


Cook.  Because  those  medicine 
that  mollify  procure  putrefaction 
yet  such  things  as  ease  pain  may  be 
used ;  as  also  purging. 


BELONGING  TO  FORMER  HEADS  ; 

AS  FEVERS. 

Hip.  It  is  not  absurd  to  weep 
and  shed  tears  in  fevers,  and  other 
diseases,  voluntarily :  but  to  weep 
against  the  will,  is  very  absurd  and 
inconvenient. 

If  one  have  convulsions  and 
cramps,  a  fever  coming  dissolves 
them. 

Cook.  Because  the  fever  dissi¬ 
pates  the  matter,  and  confirms  the 
parts,  for  it  concocts  crude  juices. 

Hip.  Convulsion  and  vehement 
pains  about  the  bowels  in  sharp 
fevers,  are  ill. 

Cook.  Because  they  succeed  a 
fever,  it  is  deadly;  and  they  do 
shew  the  vehemency  of  the  heat, 
which  thus  affects. 


PURGING, 

Which  should  have  been  before. 

Hip.  Their  bodies  are  to  he  made 
moist  beforehand  with  plenty  of 
blood,  and  with  ease  and  rest,  who, 
taking  a  potion  of  hellebore,  do 
heavily  and  painfully  vomit. 

Cook.  This  shews  how  the  body 
is  to  be  prepared  before  the  white 
hellebore  is  to  he  given,  which  is  to 
be  with  great  caution ;  it  is  to  be 
given  to  those  young  and  strong, 
before  taking  good  store  of  fat 
veal  broth  ;  but  other  vomits  are 
more  safe. 

EXTERNAL  USE. 

Hip.  Coldness  of  the  extreme 
parts  in  sharp  diseases,  is  ill. 

Cook.  That  is,  the  feet,  hands, 
nose,  and  ears.  The  coldness  being 
caused  either  by  reason  ot  internal 
inflammation,  whose  heat  is  so  ve¬ 
hement,  that  it  draws  all  the  blood 
to  it  like  a  cupping-glass ;  or  it  is 
procured  through  a  dissolution  of 
the  natural  heat,  which  being  very 
little,  cannot  extend  itself  to  the 
exterior  parts ;  and  botli  these  are 
mortal,  and  therefore  ill :  yet  if 
heat  return  again,  it  only  presages  a 
good  crisis. 
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TOM  PAINE’S  OPINIONS 
ON  DREAMS. 


[In  extracting  the  following  from 
Tom  Paine,  we  beg  our  readers  to 
hold  us  totally  free  from  mixing 
with  his  religious  opinions.  The  ex¬ 
tract  is  curious,  and  possesses  some 
forcible  reasons  in  favour  of  phre- 
nology.] 

In  order  to  understand  the  nature 
of  dreams,  or  of  that  which  passes 
in  ideal  vision  during  a  state  of 
sleep,  it  is  first  necessary  to  under¬ 
stand  tiie  composition  and  decom¬ 
position  of  the  human  mind. 

The  three  great  faculties  of  the 
mind  are  Imagination,  Judgment, 
and  Memory.  Every  action  of  the 
mind  comes  under  one  or  other  of 
these  faculties.  In  a  state  of  wake¬ 
fulness,  as  in  the  day  time,  these 
three  faculties  are  ail  active  ;  but 
that  is  seldom  the  case  in  sleep,  and 
never  perfectly ;  and  this  is  the 
cause  that  our  dreams  are  not  so  re¬ 
gular  and  rational  as  our  waking 
thoughts. 

The  seat  of  that  collection  of 
powers  or  faculties,  that  constitute 
what  is  called  the  mind,  is  in  the 
brain.  There  is  not,  and  cannot  be, 
any  visible  demonstration  of  this 
anatomically,  but  accidents  happen¬ 
ing  to  living  persons  shew  it  to  be 
so.  An  injury  done  to  the  brain  by 
a  fracture  of  the  skull  will  some¬ 
times  change  a  wise  man  into  a 
Childish  idiot,— a  being  without  a 
mind.  But  so  careful  has  nature 
been  of  that  sanctum  sanctorum  of 
man, — the  brain,  that  of  all  the  ex¬ 
ternal  accidents  to  which  humanity 
is  subject,  this  happens  the  most 
seldom.  But  we  often  see  it  hap¬ 
pening  by  long  and  habitual  intem¬ 
perance. 

Whether  those  three  faculties  oc¬ 
cupy  distinct  apartments  of  the 
brain,  is  known  only  to  that  Al¬ 
mighty  Power  that  formed  and  or¬ 
ganised  it.  We  can  see  the  external 
effects  of  muscular  motion  in  ail  the 
members  of  the  body,  though  its 
primum  mobile,  or  first  moving  cause, 
is  unknown  to  man.  Our  external 
motions  are  sometimes  the  elfect  of 
intention,  and  sometimes  not.  If 


we  are  sitting  and  intend  to  rise,  or 
standing  and  intend  to  sit,  or  to 
walk,  the  limbs  obey  that  intention 
as  if  they  heard  the  order  given. 
But  we  make  a  thousand  motions 
every  day,  and  that  as  well  waking 
as  sleeping,  that  have  no  prior  in¬ 
tention  to  direct  them.  Each  mem¬ 
ber  acts  as  if  it  had  a  will  or  mind 
of  its  own.  Man  governs  the  whole 
when  he  pleases  to  govern,  but  in 
the  interims  the  several  parts,  like 
little  suburbs,  govern  themselves 
without  consulting  the  sovereign. 

But  ail  these  motions,  whatever  be 
the  generating  cause,  are  external 
and  visible.  But  with  respect  to 
the  brain,  no  ocular  observation  can 
be  made  upon  it.  All  is  mystery; 
all  is  darkness  in  that  womb  of 
thought. 

Whether  the  brain  is  a  mass  of 
matter  in  continual  rest;  whether 
it  has  a  vibrating  pulsative  motion, 
or  a  heaving  and  falling  motion, 
like  matter  in  fermentation  ;  whe¬ 
ther  different  parts  of  the  brain  have 
different  motions  according  to  the 
faculty  that  is  employed,  be  it  (he 
imagination,  the  judgment,  or  the 
memory,  man  knows  nothing  of. 
He  knows  not  (lie  cause  of  his  own 
wit ;  his  own  brain  conceals  it  from 
him. 

Comparing  invisible  by  visible 
things,  as  metaphysical  can  some¬ 
times  be  com  pared  to  physical  tilings, 
the  operations  of  these  distinct  and 
several  faculties  have  some  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  mechanism  of  a  watch. 
The  main  spring  which  puts  all  in 
motion,  corresponds  to  the  imagina¬ 
tion  ;  the  pendulum  or  balance, 
which  corrects  and  regulates  that 
motion,  corresponds  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  ;  and  the  hand  and  dial,  like 
the  memory,  records  (he  operations. 

Now,  in  proportion  as  these  se¬ 
veral  faculties  sleep,  slumber,  or 
keep  awake,  during  the  continuance 
of  a  dream,  in  that  propor  tion  will 
the  dream  be  reasonable  or  frantic, 
remembered  or  forgotten. 

If  there  is  any  faculty  in  mental 
inau  that  never  sleeps,  it  is  that 
volatile  thing,  the  imagination  :  the 
case  is  different  with  the  judgment 
and  (lie  memory.  The  sedate  and 
sober  constitution  of  the  judgment 
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easily  disposes  it  to  rest ;  and  as  to 
the  memory,  it  records  in  silence, 
and  is  active  only  when  it  is  called 
upon. 

That  the  judgment  soon  goes  to 
sleep  may  be  perceived  by  our  some¬ 
times  beginning  to  dream  before  we 
are  fully  asleep  ourselves.  Some 
random  thought  runs  in  the  mind, 
and  we  start,  as  it  were,  into  recol¬ 
lection  that  we  are  dreaming  be¬ 
tween  sleeping  and  waking. 

If  the  judgment  sleeps  whilst  the 
imagination  keeps  awake,  the  dream 
■will  be  a  riotous  assemblage  of  mis¬ 
shapen  images  and  ranting  ideas, 
and  the  more  active  the  imagination 
is,  the  wilder  the  dream  will  be. 
The  most  inconsistent  and  the  most 
impossible  tilings  will  appear  right ; 
because  that  faculty,  whose  province 
it  is  to  keep  order,  is  in  a  slate  of 
absence.  The  master  of  the  school 
is  gone  out,  and  the  boys  are  in  an 
uproar. 

If  the  memory  sleeps,  we  shall 
have  no  other  knowledge  of  the 
dream  than  that  we  have  dreamt, 
without  knowing  what  it  was  about. 
In  this  case  it  is  sensation,  rather 
than  recollection,  that  acts.  The 
dream  has  given  us  some  sense  of 
pain  or  trouble,  and  we  feel  it  as  a 
hurt,  rather  than  remember  it  as  a 
vision. 

If  memory  only  slumbers,  wre  shall 
have  a  faint  remembrance  of  the 
dream,  and  after  a  few  minutes  it 
will  sometimes  happen  that  the  prin¬ 
cipal  passages  of  the  dream  will 
occur  to  us  more  fully.  The  cause 
of  this  is,  that  the  memory  will 
sometimes  continue  slumbering  or 
sleeping  after  we  are  awake  our¬ 
selves,  and  that  so  fully,  that  it  may, 
and  sometimes  does  happen,  that  we 
do  not  immediately  recollect  w7here 
we  are,  nor  what  wre  have  been  about, 
or  have  to  do.  But  when  the  me¬ 
mory  starts  into  wakefulness,  it 
brings  the  knowledge  of  these  things 
back  upon  us  like  a  flood  of  light, 
and  sometimes  the  dream  with  it. 

But  the  most  curious  circumstance 
of  the  mind  in  a  state  of  dream,  is 
the  power  it  has  to  become  the  agent 
of  every  person,  character,  and  thing 
of  w  hich  it  dreams.  It  carries  on 
conversation  with  several,  asks  ques¬ 


tions,  hears  ahswers,  gives  and  re¬ 
ceives  information,  and  it  acts  all 
these  parts  itself. 

But  however  various  and  eccen¬ 
tric  the  imagination  may  be  in  the 
creation  of  images  and  ideas,  it  can¬ 
not  supply  the  place  of  memory, 
with  respect  to  things  that  are  for¬ 
gotten  wdien  we  are  awake.  For 
example,  if  wre  have  forgotten  the 
name  of  a  person,  and  dream  of  see¬ 
ing  him,  and  asking  him  his  name, 
he  cannot  tell  it,  for  it  is  ourselves 
asking  ourselves  the  question. 

But  though  the  imagination  can¬ 
not  supply  the  place  of  real  me¬ 
mory,  it  has  the  wild  faculty  of 
counterfeiting  memory.  It  dreams 
of  persons  it  never  knew7,  and  talks 
with  them  as  if  it  remembered  them 
as  old  acquaintances.  It  relates  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  never  happened, 
and  tells  them  as  if  they  had  hap¬ 
pened.  It  goes  to  places  that  never 
existed,  and  knows  where  all  the 
streets  and  houses  are  as  if  it  had 
been  there  before.  The  scenes  it 
creates  often  appear  as  scenes  re¬ 
membered.  It  will  sometimes  act 
a  dream  within  a  dream,  and  in  the 
delusion  of  dreaming,  tell  a  dream  il 
never  dreamed,  and  tell  it  as  if  it 
was  from  memory.  It  may  also  be 
remarked,  that  the  imagination  in  a 
dream  has  no  idea  of  time,  as  time „ 
It  counts  only  by  circumstances ; 
and  if  a  succession  of  circumstances 
pass  in  a  dream  that  would  require 
a  great  length  of  time  to  accomplish 
them,  it  will  appear  to  the  dreamer 
that  a  length  of  time  equal  thereto 
has  passed  also.  As  this  is  the  state 
of  the  mind  in  dream,  it  may. ration¬ 
ally  be  said  that  every  person  is  mad 
once  in  twenty-four  hours,  for  were 
he  to  act  in  the  day  as  he  dreams  in 
the  night,  he  w7ould  be  confined  for 
aflunatic.  In  a  state  of  wrakefulness, 
those  three  faculties  being  all  active, 
and  acting  in  unison,  constitute  the 
rational  man.  In  dreams  it  is  other¬ 
wise,  and  therefore  that  state  which 
is  called  insanity  appears  to  he  no 
other  than  a  disunion  of  those  facul¬ 
ties,  and  a  cessation  of  the  judgment* 
during  wakefulness,  that  we  so  often 
experience  during  sleep;  and  idio- 
city,  into  which  some  persons  have 
falleri,  is  that  cessation  of  all  the 
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faculties  of  which  we  can  be  sensible 
when  we  happen  to  wake  before  our 
memory. 


QUALITIES  AND  MEDICAL  PRO¬ 
PERTIES  OF  TURPENTINES. 


Although  these  are  produced  from 
different  species  of  the  pine  tribe, 
and  one  sort  from  the  Pistacia  Tere- 
binthus ,  yet  all  of  them  possess  the 
same  general  and  chemical  proper¬ 
ties.  They  have  a  peculiar,  some¬ 
what  aromatic  odour,  and  a  warm, 
pungent,  bitterish  taste  are  semi¬ 
fluid,  tenacious,  translucent,  com¬ 
bine  readily  with  fixed  oils,  and  are 
inflammable,  burning  with  a  white 
flame  and  much  smoke.  Alcohol 
and  ether  dissolve  them  entirely, 
leaving  the  impurities;  but  water 
takes  up  only  their  flavour.  When 
distilled  with  water  a  volatile  oil 
comes  over,  and  resin  remains  in  the 
retort ;  the  turpentines  being  com¬ 
pounds  of  these  two  substances.  But 
each  sort  of  turpentine  has  charac¬ 
teristic  qualities  which  require  to  be 
noticed;  1.  Common  turpentine  has 
a  strong,  somewhat  fragrant  odour, 
and  a  bitter,  disagreeable  taste  ;  its 
consistence  is  greater  than  that  of 
honey ;  its  colour  is  dirty  yellow, 
and  it  is  more  opaque  than  the  other 
sorts.  2.  Venice  turpentine  is  more 
fluid,  having  the  consistence  of  new 
honey,  a  yellowish  colour,  and  is  less 
unpleasant  to  the  smell  and  taste 
than  the  common.  3.  Canadian 
balsam  (or  more  correctly  turpen¬ 
tine)  has  a  strong  not  disagreeable 
odour,  and  a  bitterish  taste  ;  is 
transparent,  whitish,  and  has  the 
consistence  of  Copaiva  [balsam. 
4.  Chian  or  Cyprus  turpentine 
is  very  fragrant,  but  almost 
insipid,  nearly  transparent,  thick, 
tenacious,  and  of  a  whitish  colour. 

Oil  of  Turpentine  has  a  strong, 
penetrating,  peculiar  odour,  and  a 
hot,  pungent,  bitterish  taste.  It  is 
perfectly  limpid  and  colourless: 
extremely  light,  volatile,  and  in¬ 
flammable  ;  and  dissolves  com¬ 
pletely  in  six  parts  of  sulphuric 
ether ;  but  although  hot  alcohol 
read ilyj  dissolves  it,  yet  it  again 


separates  in  drops  as  the  spirit  cools, 
and  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  the 
cold  in  the  strongest  alcohol.  In 
all  other  respects  it  agrees  with  the 
other  essential  volatile  oils.  A  stream 
of  oxymuriatic  gas  passed  through 
it  converts  it  into  a  yellow  resin. 

Tar  has  a  strong  odour,  familiar 
to  every  body  ;  a  resinous,  subacid, 
bitterish  taste  ;  and  a  coarse,  thick 
consistence,  with  a  deep  brown 
colour  approaching  ,to  blackness, 
derived  from  the  charring  of  the 
wood  during  its  formation.  It  con¬ 
sists  principally  of  empyreumatic 
oil,  resin,  and  acetic  acid ;  is  partially 
soluble  in  water;  and  inspissated 
by  boiling  in  pitch. 

Yellow  and  white  resin  are  varie¬ 
ties  of  the  same  substance.  They 
are  nearly  inodorous  when  cold,  but 
heated  emit  a  slight  terebinthinate 
odour.  Their  taste  is  slightly  acrid 
and  bitterish  ;  and  the  colour  a  dull 
whitish  yellow,  or  a  greenish  yellow. 
The  mass  of  resin  is  semipellucid, 
brittle,  breaks  with  a  true  vitreous 
fracture,  and  adheres  moderately  to 
the  fingers.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
1,0742.  It  melts  when  heated,  then 
inflames,  and  burns'  with  a  yellow 
flame  giving  out  much  smoke.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  entirely  solu¬ 
ble  in  alcohol,  ether,  the  fixed  oils, 
and  the  alkalies.  The  acids  also 
dissolve  resin,  and  convert  it  into 
artificial  tannin;  with  the  exception 
of  the  acetic  acid,  which  only  dis¬ 
solves  it.  When  sulphuric  acid  is 
employed,  charcoal,  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  forty-three  per  cent,  of  the 
resin  acted  on,  is  produced.  The 
resin  of  the  Norway  spruce  possesses 
nearly  the  same  properties.  It  is 
solid,  brittle,  in  tears,  of  a  brownish 
yellow  colour  on  the  outside,  and  in¬ 
ternally  white ;  and  admits  a  very 
agreeable  odour  when  burning. 

Burgundy  pitch  has  a  terebinthi¬ 
nate  odour  and  taste,  is  brittle, 
opaque,  and  of  a  light  yellow, reddish- 
brown  colour.  It  softens  moderately 
in  the  heat  of  the  hand,  appears  unc¬ 
tuous,  and  has  a  considerable  degree 
of  tenacity. 

The  turpentines  and  their  essential 
oil  are  stimulant,  cathartic,  diuretic, 
and  anthelmintic;  and  externally  ru¬ 
befacient.  Of  those  which  I  havede- 
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scribed,  the  Venice  and  Canada  tur¬ 
pentines  are  moregenerally  employed 
for  internal  purposes  ;  the  common 
turpentine  proving  offensive  to  most 
stomachs,  and  the  Chian  not  being 
easily  procured.  The  ancients  were 
well  acquainted  with  the  medicinal 
properties  of  turpentines ;  and  be¬ 
sides  the  diseases  for  which  they  are 
prescribed  by  the  moderns,  gave 
them  liberally  in  coughs  and  all 
pulmonary  affections.  Turpentines 
seem  to  derive  their  virtues  from  the 
oil  they  contain.  When  swallowed, 
they  produce  a  sensation  of  warmth 
in  the  stomach,  at  first  increasing  the 
quickness  and  force  of  the  pulse,  but 
afterwards  diminishing  it  5  and  if 
the  dose  be  large,  some  degree  of 
nausea  is  excited,  wish  slight  vertigo, 
and  soon,  but  not  always,  a  copious 
discharge  from  the  bowels  ;  but  if 
the  dose  be  small,  they  act  chiefiy 
upon  the  kidneys.  The  cathartic 
operation  of  large  doses  of  the  oil,  in 
particular,  seems  to  counteract  the 
determination  to  the  kidneys,  which 
smaller  doses  produce  ;  for  in  doses 
of  even  an  ounce  and  two  ounces,  no 
other  effect  on  the  urinary  organs  is 
perceived  than  the  violet  smell  of 
the  urine.  The  odour  of  violets  is 
produced  by  the  oil,  even  when  it  is 
not  taken  into  the  stomach,  or  rub¬ 
bed  upon  the  skin  ;  for  if  a  quantity 
of  oil  of  turpentine  he  poured  or.  a 
table  in  a  room,  this  odour  will  be 
perceived  in  the  urine  of  any  one  who 
remains  in  the  room  for  half  an  hour, 
or  even  a  shorter  time.  Turpentines 
are  chiefly  prescribed  in  gleet,  leu- 
corrhoea,  mucous  obstructions  of  the 
urinary  passages,  and  calculous  af 
fections  ;  but  in  the  latter  cases  their 
stimulant  operation  on  the  kidneys 
requires  that  they  be  given  with 
caution.  The  oil  is  justly  regarded 
as  a  useful  remedy  in  lumbago, 
sciatica,  and  some  other  varieties  of 
chronic  rheumatism,  particularly 
when  combined  with  the  cinchona 
hark.  Dr.  Copland,  in  a  valuable 
paper  on  terebinth inous  remedies, 
recommends  the  oil  strongly  in  the 
heemorrhagise,  particularly  in  atonic 
epistaxis  and  haemoptysis.  He  also 
confirms  Dr.  Percival’s  statement  of 
its  efficacy  in  epilepsy  ;  and  extols 
its  powers  in  infantile  convulsions, 


arising  from  a  disordered  state  of  the 
alimentary  canal.  He  states  some 
cases  of  ovarian  drops}7,  in  which  the 
effects  of  the  oil  were  such  as  to  re¬ 
commend  its  employment  in  inci¬ 
pient  cases  of  this  disease ;  and,  also, 
in  other  dropsies,  not  even  excepting 
hydrocephalus.  For  the  expulsion 
of  the  tape-worm  the  power  of  the 
oil  of  turpentine  is  now  generally 
known.  It  differs  in  its  action  from 
the  other  remedies  which  have  been 
employed  against  tape-worm,  by 
killing  the  worm  before  it  throws  it 
out ;  and  thence  is  more  permanently 
useful.  Neither  wine  nor  spirits 
should  be  drunk  during  the  use  of 
oil  ;  the  usual  quantity  of  food 
should  be  diminished  :  and  its  use 
should  be  immediately  discontinued, 
if  an  eruption  resembling  eczema 
appear  on  the  skin  ;  which  is  apt  to 
arise  from  its  employment  in  some 
habits.  As  local  stimulants,  turpen¬ 
tines  and  the  oil  of  turpentine  have 
been  efficaciously  exhibited  in  the 
form  of  enema,  in  cases  of  colic, 
obstinate  costiveness,  and  ascarides. 
The  oil  Is  useful  when  dropped  into 
the  ear  in  deafness  from  defect  of 
wax  ;  and  is  an  excellent  addition 
to  embrocations  in  acute  rheumatism, 
bruises,  and  paralyses  of  the  extre¬ 
mities.  As  a  discutient  it  is  applied 
to  indolent  tumours,  and  is  a  useful 
primary  application  to  burns. 

Turpentines  are  given  in  doses  of 
from  5  to  15  grains,  either  made  into 
pills  with  powdered  liquorice  root, 
or  diffused  in  water  by  means  of  al¬ 
monds,  mucilage,  or  yolk  of  egg. 
The  dose  of  the  oil  may  be  from  10  to 
30  drops,  to  produce  its  diuretic  ef¬ 
fect  :  bnt  in  doses  of  from  1  drachm 
to  2,  its  effects  are  more  general 
on  the  system.  In  these  doses,  it 
may  be  combined  with  aromatics  and 
spices,  and  rubbed  up  with  mucilage 
or  honey.  Dr.  Copland  recommends 
the  addition  of  the  tincture  of  capsi¬ 
cum,  for  correcting  the  nauseating 
and  unpleasant  effects  which  the  oil 
frequently  produces  on  the  stomach. 
For  the  expulsion  of  taenia  it  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  give  from  one  ounce  to 
three  of  the  oil,  repeated  every  eight 
hours  till  the  worm  be  thrown  out : 
and  in  these  large  doses  it  is  more 
easily  taken  when  exhibited  uncoru- 
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blued,  or  when  merely  floated  upon 
water  with  the  addition  of  a  drop  or 
two  of  any  aromatic  oil.  If  it  do 
not  operate  by  stool  in  four  or  five 
hours  after  it  has  been  taken,  a  dose 
of  castor  oil  should  be  exhibited. 


Medical  Properties  of  Tar. 

Tar  is  stimulant,  diuretic,  and 
sudorific  ;  and  externally  detergent. 
As  an  external  application  it  has 
been  found  beneficial  in  porrigo  scu¬ 
tulata,  foul  ulcers,  and  some  other 
cutaneous  diseases. 


Medical  Properties  of  Burgundy 
Pitch. 

The  resins  ^nd  Burgundy  pitch 
are  adapted  for  external  use  only; 
the  former  entering  into  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  some  ointments  and  plasters, 
the  latter  being  used  as  a  rubefacient 
plaster.  It  excites  some  degree  of 
inflammation,  and  a  serious  exuda¬ 
tion  from  the  part  over  which  it  is 
applied,  without  raising  the  cuticle. 
It  is  used  in  cases  of  catarrh,  pertussis 
and  dyspnoea ;  and  seems  to  be  chief¬ 
ly  serviceable  from  the  length  of 
time  its  action  can  be  continued. 


A  hint  on  IVhite  Swelling  of  the 
Knee-joint. 

Let  it  be  observed,  that  early  attention 
to  this  disease,  will  prevent  in  almost 
every  case,  its  dreadful  consequences. 
When  the  pain  commences  in  the  knee, 
a  blister  should  be  put  on,  and  strict 
rest  observed.  If  the  pain  continue  after 
the  blister  be  healed,  not  a  moment 
should  be  lost  in  putting  in  a  caustic 
issue.  The  very  application  of  the  caus¬ 
tic  we  have  known  to  cure  the  disease; 
but  it  is  indispensable  that  the  patient 
should  not  stand  a  moment  on  the  limb. 


CIRCUMCISION. 


This  practice  is  decidedly  injurious. 
Although  the  Jews,  in  the  time  of 
Moses,  created  the  custom  from  a 
wise  principle,  and  embodied  it  in 


their  laws,  it  should  be  no  reason 
why, at  this  time,  and  in  an  European 
climate,  it  should  be  observed.  The 
original  intention  of  circumcision 
was  to  guard  against  disease:  and  it 
gives  us  strong  reason  to  think  that 
lues  venerea  is  not  of  so  modern  ail 
origin  as  the  historians  of  that  com¬ 
plaint  set  forth.  The  Jews  in  the 
time  of  Moses  lived  under  a  parch¬ 
ing  sun  ;  their  habits  were  disposed 
to  sloth,  and  were  obliged  to  be 
closely  watched  by  the  laws,  to  pre¬ 
vent  disease ;  for  which  reason,  no 
doubt,  swines  flesh  was  forbidden, 
and  circumcision  practised.  The 
elders  of  the  Jews  perhaps  had  an¬ 
other  reason  for  circumcision, — - 
namely,  to  blunt  the  future  passions ; 
which  we  have  no  doubt  it  does. 


OLD  WOMEN'S  REMEDIES 
EXAMINED. 


Carrying  a  Bone  in  the  Pocket  to 
prevent  Cramp.  ' 

This  is  not  so  bad  a  remedy  as  at 
first  may  be  imagined.  Cramp,  in 
many  cases,  is  brought  on  and  in¬ 
creased  by  tile  imagination,  and  this 
charm  tends  to  make  the  mind  easy ; 
but  uow  that  we  have  explained,  we 
fear  that  we  have  broken  the  charm. 


Carrying  Sulphur  in  the  Pocket  to 
prevent  or  cure  Rheumatism . 

This  can  have  no  effect,  except 
to  blacken  and  disfigure  the  watch, 
or  any  other  melal  about  the 
person. 


USEFUL  PRESCRIPTIONS. 

An  occasional  Draught  to  promote 
Appetite. 

Take  of  sulphuric  acid  five  drops,  in  a 
glass  of  cold  water. 


Syrup  for  Hoarseness. 

Of  syrup  of  squills,  an  ounce, 

Of  syrup  of  saffron,  two  ounces, 

Of  lemon-juice,  a  table- spoon ful. 
Mix,  and  take  a  tea-spoonful  occasionally. 
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ASTHMATIC  CASE. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Adviser. 
Sir, 

I  AM  a  young  man  aged  twenty-five, 
confined  to  the  desk,  or  mostly  so,  and 
wish  to  ask  your  advice  under  the 
following  circumstances. 

My  grandfather  was,  and  my  father 
at  present  is,  afflicted  with  asthma. 
. — at  least  so  I  take  it ;  it  shews  itself 
in  this  way: — in  the  morning,  and 
perhaps  once  again  during  the  day, 
the  breathing  is  oppressed,  and  this 
continues  until  by  expectoration  the 
lungs  are  relieved  from  a  phlegm  ge¬ 
nerally  dark-coloured  ;  afterwards  the 
breathing  is  easy.  In  this  way  I  am 
troubled  with  a  collection  upon  my 
lungs ;  but  when  I  am  clear  of  the 
mucus,  I  breathe  perfectly  easy.  At 
times,  when  I  have  a  cold,  I  am  con¬ 
tinually  barking,  which  is  very  tedious. 

Now,  Sir,  as  you  perceive  my  case  is 
hereditary,  and,  as  I  am  led  to  believe, 
cure  is  impossible,  could  I  presume  to 
trouble  you  to  notice  my  case,  though 
I  ought  not  to  take  it  to  myself  alone, 
for  I  think  in  doing  so,  you  will  be  of 
great  service  to  hundreds  who  are 
similarly  situated. 

My  digestion  is  good,  as  also  is  my 
appetite,  and  I  am  free  from  pain  ; 
but  still  I  think,  unless  1  adopt  some 
system  to  live  upon,  I  shall  get  into 
premature  old  age.  This  system  or 
plan,  or  whatever  else  you  may  deem 
proper,  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  sug¬ 
gest  in  such  way  as  you  think  best. 

I  ought  to  remark,  at  least  it  does  so 
appear  to  me,  that  the  complaint  does 
not  arise  from  any  malformation  out¬ 
wardly  visible.  Your  very  kind  atten¬ 
tion  to  correspondents  leads  me  to 
hope  you  will  not  pass  this  unnoticed 
from 

A  REGULAR  READER. 

[We  publish  the  foregoing  case,  be¬ 
cause  we  think  it  is  that  of  thousands, 
particularly  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
It  is  confirmed  asthma  in  a  mild  form. 
We  will  not  enter  into  causes  at  this 
time,  but  recommend  the  following 
simple  plan  : — Let  the  patient  keep  as 
much  as  possible  in  the  same  tempera¬ 
ture  of  body,  by  attending  to  the  regu¬ 


lation  of  dress  and  bed-clothes — let 
him  also  never  overload  the  stomach, 
live  in  as  clear  air  as  possible,  keep 
the  breast  well  covered,  and  a  warm 
plaster  upon  it  constantly.  Whenever 
the  symptoms  of  the  disease  become 
worse,  he  should  take  one  of  the  asth¬ 
matic  pills  of  our  last  Number,  page 
265,  twice  or  thrice  a-day  for  two  or 
three  days,  or  occasionally  vary  if 
with  the  following 

Mixture  for  Asthma. 

Of  lac  ammoniac,  four  ounces, 

Syrup  of  squills,  half  an  ounce, 
Infusion  of  senna,  half  an  ounce, 
Manna,  half  an  ounce,—  made  into  a 
mixture.  A  couple  of  table-spoonsful 
occasionally .  ] — Ed. 


ON  THE  EFFECTS  OF  CAMPHOR. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical 
Adviser . 

Sir, 

In  perusing  the  cases  of  hydropho¬ 
bia  in  your  valuable  publication, 
I  do  not  perceive  any  in  which 
simple  camphor  is  prescribed  aa  a 
remedy  for  that  dreadful  malady. 
I  believe  it  is  considered  that  this 
drug  is  a  great,  if  not  the  greatest 
resister  of  poison  and  inflammation 
in  the  whole  materia  medica,  as  it 
penetrates  instantaneously  through 
the  pores  of  the  whole  human  frame, 
causing  gentle  perspiration,  a  regular 
circulation  of  the  animal  fluids,  and 
expels  morbific  matter  ;  might  it  not 
therefore  be  found  highly  beneficial 
in  hydrophobia  ?  I  much  wish  to  pro¬ 
voke  a  full  discussion  of  the  virtues 
of  this  most  invaluable  drug,  for  I 
have  some  reason  to  believe  they  are 
not  fully  known,  even  to  the  faculty 
in  general.  In  looking  over  the 
London  and  Edinburgh  Dispensa¬ 
tories,  I  perceive  it  enters  into  many 
of  (he  prescriptions,  but  it  appears  to 
me  in  so  trifling  quantities,  that  they 
are  little  better  than  a  chip  in  por¬ 
ridge;  1  feel  myself  warranted  in 
this  supposition,  from  having  taken 
it  internally  for  upwards  of  forty 
years  with  the  most  beneficial  effect, 
whenever  attacked  with  little  fever¬ 
ish  complaints ;  my  method  of  taking 
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it  in  its  pure  pills  of  two  grains  each, 
two,  three,  or  four  of  them,  sometimes 
six  before  going  to  rest,  which  always 
procured  calm  sleep,  and  caused  me 
to  rise  in  the  morning  wonderfully 
invigorated.  About  thirty  years  ago, 
a  near  relation  of  mine  was  attacked 
with  pleurisy  in  her  side ;  her  doctor, 
an  eminent  one  in  the  city,  ordered 
her  to  bathe  the  part  affected  with  a 
soap  liniment,  she  tried  it  several 
days  without  experiencing  any  relief. 
It  struck  me  that  it  was  very  proba¬ 
ble  the  other  ingredients  in  this 
liniment  blunted  the  power  of  the 
camphor  and  prevented  its  due  ope¬ 
ration,  I  therefore  procured  an  ounce 
of  pure  alcohol,  and  dissolved  therein 
a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  camphor, 
and  desired  her  to  use  it  instead  of 
the  soap  liniment,  which  she  did,  and 
was  perfectly  cured  in  a  few  days  ; 
four  years  ago,  a  female  friend  of 
hers  was  attacked  with  pleurisy  in 
like  manner,  she  advised  her  to  try 
this  camphor  solution,  and  it  perfect¬ 
ly  cured  her  in  a  few  days.  Though 
not  of  the  faculty  I  have  read  much 
of  the  quality  and  properties  of  drugs 
in  general,  as  stated  in  various  au¬ 
thors,  and  thereby  obtained  among 
others,  a  knowledge  of  the  properties 
of  this  most  noble  drug  camphor,  and 
cannot  help  thinking,  that  if  taken 
in  rather  large  quantities  than  here¬ 
in  mentioned  every  eight  hours,  it 
would  be  attended  with  most  happy 
effect  in  typhus  fevers.  I  would  say 
much  more  on  the  subject,  but  will 
not  obtrude  on  you  at  present,  ex¬ 
cept  saying  that  I  verily  believe  I 
have  taken  more  of  this  simple  drug 
than  any  man  in  the  kingdom,  and 
therefore  speak  experimentally,  and 
remain 

Your  humble  servant, 

Veritas. 

Oct.  ith,  1824. 

[It  is  too  common  an  occurrence 
that  those,  even  medical  practi¬ 
tioners,  who  are  biassed  in  favour  of 
any  particular  medicine,  carry  their 
prejudice  too  far,  and  argue  them¬ 
selves  into  the  belief  that  it  possesses 
universal  benefit.  We  knew  a  sur¬ 
geon  once  who  had  the  charge  of 
about  a  hundred  and  twenty  pa¬ 
tients,  at  Flushing,  and  he  indis. 


criminately  administered  a  grain  of 
opium  to  all ! 

We  do  not  however  think  that 
Veritas  has  gone  too  far  with  his 
prejudice  in  favour  of  camphor.  In 
typhus  it  is  excellent,  and  in  its 
simple  form  perhaps  best;  but  in  hy¬ 
drophobia  we  fear  ^.it  will  possess 
little — however  it  is  worthy  of  a 
trial.]  Ed. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Adviser . 
Sir, 

The  very  laudable  endeavours  you 
have  exerted  in  your  widely  cir¬ 
culated  work,  to  expose  and  put 
down  those  impudent  robbers  and 
murderers,  the  empirics,  deserve 
the  approbation  and  assistance  of 
every  good  man,  and  I  take  this 
opportunity  of  offering  my  share  of 
opinion  in  this  cause,  with  a  hope 
that  some  legislative  enactment  will 
effectually  put  a  stop  to  such  havoc 
of  property,  of  domestic  comfort,  of 
health,  and  of  life.  It  does  appear 
to  me  that  this  desirable  object 
might  be  accomplished,  by  calling 
into  action  some  humane  member  of 
the  legislature,  and  I  do  not  know 
any  person  more  suited  for  this 
great  object  than  yourself,  you  hav¬ 
ing  called  the  attention  of  the  public 
to  it,  and  which  might  be  done  by  a 
petition  or  petitions^  to  parliament. 
If  you  would  make  it  public  through 
your  work,  that  such  a  petition  laid 
for  signatures,  at  any  place  or  places, 
requesting  that  those  who  could, 
would  render  support  to  such  by  a 
subscription,  it  might  then  be  ac¬ 
complished  without  any  expence  to 
you  ;  also  a  petition  signed  only  by 
those  persons  who  have  suffered 
directly  or  indirectly  by  those  men, 
stating  attached  to  their  names  the 
persons  who  have  so  injured  them. 

1  mention  about  a  subscription, 
because  such  petitions  would  be  at¬ 
tended  with  some  expence,  and  it 
would  be  too  much  to  expect  you  to 
be  at  the  trouble  and  expence  too ; 
thus,  then.  Sir,  you  may  see  my  de¬ 
termined  hatred  to  empirics, by  offer¬ 
ing  my  opinion  as  to  the  best  means  , 
of  putting  them  down.  I  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  hurt  to  see  you  place  that  scien¬ 
tific  gentleman ,  Dr.  Lang,  amongst 
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suck  contemptible  wretches  as  daily 
advertisers  and  wall  chalk ers ;  I 
must  attribute  this  either  to  igno¬ 
rance  of  ills  diameter  or  your  pre¬ 
judice  against  him,  but  from  your 
answer  to 44  Ignor,”  you  do  in  effect  ac¬ 
knowledge  your  observation  to  arise 
from  ignorance,  therefore  that  feel¬ 
ing  of  disgust  in  me  is  considerably 
lessened.  Dr.  Lang  has  received  a 
regular  medical  education,  and  has 
got  a  diploma  which  he  received  in 
Germany,  (and,  by  the  bye,  I  think 
the  German  College  of  Physicians 
much  more  severe  in  its  examination 
of  applicants  than  the  English.)  I 
also  must  attribute  to  your  want  of 
knowing  better  of  his  practice,  your 
calling  him  a  44  water  taster 
I  have  been  a  patient  of  Dr.  Lang’s 
ever  since  he  first  came  to  England  ; 
I  also  know  many  respectable  per¬ 
sons  who  are  patients  of  Ills,  and 
neither  myself,  nor  any  of  whom 
ever  saw  him  practice  such  a  disgust¬ 
ing  art.  You  invite  some  of  your 
numerous  correspondents  to  give 
you  information,  that  you  may  give 
Dr.  L.  a  lift  ;  trusting  to  your  usual 
generosity  and  candour,  X  now  give 
you  infonnation|wi[h  the  hope  you 
will  give  Dr.  L.  a  lift  out  from 
amongst  those  disgraceful  names  you 
have  placed  him.  I  have  been  a 
constant  leader  of  your  work,  and 
have  exceedingly  admired  the  li¬ 
berality  of  your  principles  and  the 
boldness  of  your  writing,  but  cannot 
again  read  with  the  same  satisfaction 
until  you  have  done  justice  to  this 
gentleman.  I  have  known  several 
cases  where,  in  tile  course  of  Dr.  L’s. 
practice,  he  Isas  had  a  consultation 
with  regular  English  professional 
medical  men  ;  indeed  Dr.  L.  is  as 
much  entitled  to  have  M.  D.  attach¬ 
ed  to  his  name,  as  any  medical  man 
in  England.  It  is  not  consistent 
with  the  character  of  a  gentleman 
to  place  his  name  amongst  the  most 
contemptible  of  mankind,  merely 
because  there  is  a  difference  in 
his  mode  of  practice;  if  this  spirit 
was  encouraged,  then  the  whole  of 
the  medical  profession  would  be  at 
war,  because  most  of  them  differ  in 
some  way  or  other  in  their  practice, 
and  also  there  must  be  a  stop  to  any 
improvement  from  a  fear  of  being 


set  down  as  a  quack;  but,  Sir,  when 
you  in  your  disputes  confine  your¬ 
self  to  the  propriety  or  impropriety 
of  such  and  such  a  practice,  with¬ 
out  degenerating  into  abuse,  you 
open  the  field  for  fair  discussion, 
but  when  you  commence  by  ribaldry, 
you  prevent  the  possibility  of  a 
gentleman  meeting  you  in  that  way. 
We  are  both  engaged  in  the  same 
good  cause,  to  put  down  empirics, 
but  if  either  you  or  I  in  our  zeal  in 
that  cause  should  wound  the  feelings 
of  a  gentleman,  I  can  answer  for 
myself,  that  I  could  not  rest  until 
I  had  made  an  acknowledgment 
of  my  error,  and  the  high  opinion 
I  have  of  you,  makes  me  feel  a  con¬ 
fidence  you  would  do  the  same. 
With  great  respect  to  you  for  the 
public  service  you  have  rendered 
and  are  likely  to  render, 
l  subscribe  myself,  Sir, 

Your  humble  servant 

JUSTICIA. 


[Next  week  we  mean  to  observe  upon 
this  and  former  letters  on  Dr, 
Lang's  pretensions. — Ed.] 


ANNALS  OF  QUACKERY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical 
Advertiser. 

Sir, 

Having  always  found  you  exerting 
your  utmost  endeavours  to  suppress 
a  set  of  locusts  who  are  constantly 
preying  upon  the  vitals  of  the  public, 
(I  mean  file  Quacks)  in  which  me¬ 
ritorious  employment  you  have 
been  eminently  successful ;  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  sending  you 
the  following  instance,  amongst 
many  others,  of  the  villainy  and  ra¬ 
pacity  of  the  Jordans,  which  is  at 
your  disposal  if  you  think  it  worthy 
a  place  in  your  sheet : — 

During  a  late  four  which  the 
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Jordans  have  been  making  profes¬ 
sionally  through  the  country,  pick¬ 
ing  the  pockets,  and  ruining  the 
constitutions  of  those  who  were  so 
credulous  as  to  place  themselves 
under  their  care;  they  arrived  at 
Mansfield,  where  they  took  up  their 
abode  at  the  head  Inn.  Immediate¬ 
ly  aft  ex'  their  arrival,  they  issued 
their  placards  throughout  the 
town,  inviting  every  one  afflicted 
with  diseases,  (curable  or  incur¬ 
able  !  !  !)  to  consult  them,  44  and 
they  should  find  relief,  ”  professing 
also  to  give  advice  gratuitously  to  the 
poor.  This  of  course  they  did  out 
of  motives  of  pure  humanity  and 
disinterested  benevolence!  Amongst 
the  numbers,  Sir,  that  went  to 
visit  these  humbuggers ,  was  a  poor 
old  woman,  who  had  a  slight  dis¬ 
order,  which  was  the  natural  con¬ 
sequence  of  extreme  old  age.  After 
examining  her  and  making  her 
believe  herself  worse  than  she  really 
was,  the  doctors  told  her,  that  she 
must  have  a  packet  of  their  “  Cordial 
Balm  of  Rakasiri,’'  containing  five 
bottles,  charging  for  each  bottle 
£1.  11s.  6 d.  making  the  packet  to 
amount  to  the  small  sum  of  £J.  Ijs. 
6d. ;  this  the  poor  needy  A  Id  .creature 
said  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  pro¬ 
cure,  but  that  site  Would  pay  for  one 
bottle,  ami  if  she  derived  any  great 
benefit  from  it  she  would  make 
vigorous  efforts  to  purchase  another 

bottle  at  his  agent’s,  Mr.  C - n  ; 

44  he  be  d — cl,”  says  the  skilful  doc¬ 
tors,  4‘  you  scarcely  suppose  that  we 
are  such  a  set  of  fools  as  to  send  the 
genuine  ‘balm’  to  our  agfents,  so  if 

you  wish  to  have  the  real  stuff,  you 
*  '  • 

must  send  by  letter  post  paid  with 
the  money  inclosed  to  the  West 
Lor  don  Medical  Establishment, 
Newman  Street,  Oxford  Street, 
London.”  The  woman  immediately 


#• 

after  taking  her  leave  of  them,  wen 
and  informed  their  agent  what  they 
had  just  told  her,  and  iie  dispatched 
a  messenger  to  the  doctors  without 
loss  of  time,  informing  them  that 
unless  their  trash  was  removed  from 
his  shop  in  a  few  minutes,  he  should 
order  it  to  be  thrown  into  the  street. 
So  much  for  the  Jordans.  By  insert¬ 
ing  this  you  will  oblige 
Sir, 

Your  well  wisher, 

J.  B.  S. 

Rotherham,  Oct.  9th,  1824. 


MEDICAL  TALK  OF  THE  DAY- 


Hydrophobia. — Doctor  Blunders 
dog  is  not  yet  mad  !  the  learned  gen¬ 
tleman,  we  hear,  blows  upon  his  face 
every  day,  but  can  produce  no  other 
effect  than  a  recogniscent  growl  and 
a  friendly  wag  of  the  tail. 

Guifs  Hospital. — The  surgeons  of 
this  hospital,  who  failed  so  lamenta¬ 
bly  in  the  late  experiments  upon  a 
case  of  hydrophobia,  have  sent  over  for 
Monsieur  Majeudie  to  teach  them  to 
inject  a  little  water  into  a  vein  with¬ 
out  bungling ! 

Thurtdl. — We  understand  that  the 
skeleton  of  this  murderer  is  neither  at 
Hertford  nor  at  Bartholomew’s  Hospi¬ 
tal.  Where  is  it  ?  we  would  ask. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


In  the  Plate  of  our  last  Number  some  parts  of  the  Instrument  were  left  out 
however  they  are  of  no  consequence,  as  sufficient  is  shown  to  prove  that  it  is* 
the  origin  of  the  stomach  syringe. 

A.  F.  II.  would  do  well  to  have  his  head  shaved,  and  to  wear  a  wig  fora 
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few  months.  If  he  disapprove  of  this  he  should  wash  the  head  once  a  week 
with  a  little  rum,  and  keep  the  hair  clean  and  a  little  oiled. 

Barnabas  of  Manchester  will  find  a  letter  directed  to  A.  B.,  at  the 
Manchester  Post  Office. 

S.  G.,  his  complaint  arises  from  indigestion,  perhaps  brought  on  by  certain 
excesses — this  cause  must  be  removed,  and  we  think  he  would  do  well  to 
follow  the  plan  laid  down  at  page  338  “  Medical  Adviser.” 

F.  G.,  Bethnal  Green,  may  take  with  advantage  a  table-spoonful  of  the 
decoction  of  bark  every  morning,  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid.  Leave  off 
meat  suppers,  and  take,  instead,  a  few  oysters  and  a  biscuit,  with  half  a  pint  of 
porter.  Let  the  bowels  be  regulated  by  rhubarb  and  magnesia. 

M.  E.  will  find  benefit  from  the  advice  given  above  to  F.  G. ;  but  in  addition 
should  take  every  four  days  five  grains  of  blue  pill,  with  three  drachms  of  salts 
the  next  morning— -this  for  a  month  or  two,  when  he  may  write  again. 

T.  C.— R.— S.  for  the  paleness  or  yellowness  of  the  face  taking  place  after 
washing,  he  is  right  in  thinking  it  arises  from  bile  and  indigestion.  We  think 
having  first  taken  a  purgative  of  three  grains  of  calomel  at  night,  and  half  an  ounce 
of  salts  next  morning,  he  may  find  great  benefit  from  a  short  course  of  Majen~ 
die’s  medicine, 44  the  Tonic  [Fine" — a  month  will  do.  We  do  not  in  general 
recommend  patent  medicines,  but  in  this  we  think  there  ought  to  be  an  excep¬ 
tion,  for  we  think  it  the  most  effectual  compound  in  cases  of  indigestion  and 
those  nervous  effects  arising  from  it. 

Henry’s  case  is  indigestion :  he  eats  or  drinks  too  much  at  a  meal ;  alter 
this  and  take  every  third  day  five  grains  of  blue  pill,  and  the  following  morning 
two  or  three  drachms  of  Epsom  salts.  The  decoction  of  bark  in  the  morning, 
(a  spoonful)  with  five  drops  of  diluted  sulphuric  add,  will  also  assist. 

A  Physician  and  Subscriber’s  letter  shall  be  made  use  of  next  week. 
We  know - is  an  arrant  quack  ;  but  we  are  taking  him  coolly  for  a  while. 

Henry  F - r,  Cambridge,  shall  have  a  letter  directed  to  the  post-office, 

Cambridge. 

T.  N. — You  certainly  are  better;  go  on — another  month  will  cure  you. 

Miserable  is  only  making  himself  unhappy ;  however,  we  will  write  to 
A.  B.,  Post-Office. 

Eliza  S - m  should  not  sleep  so  long  in  the  morning ;  she  is  not  in  that 

way  that  “  ladies  wish  to  be  who  love  their  lords  but  let  her  still  take  her 
medicine. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  “  New  College  of  Physicians,”  & c.  is 
postponed. 

Trephine  is  received. 

Inquisitor. — Dr.  Eady,  the  wall-chalker,  is  confined  to  his  room  ;  he  was 
severely  beaten  by  Dr.  Jordan;  they  fought  seventeen  rounds;  Jordan’s  nose 
is  <4  out  of  joint,”  but  he  is  not  otherwise  injured.  Eady  has  got  a  terrible 
beating :  they  fought  at  a  club  composed  principally  of  quacks,  and  quarrelled 
about  precedence  !  ! 

T.  8.  O,  next  week. 

J,  B.  S.  should  merely  anoint  the  parts  affected  with  a  little  mercurial  oint¬ 
ment  ;  two  or  three  times  will  be  enough. 

D**— Take  an  emetic,  and  write  to  us  two  days  after. 


Communications  (Post  Paid)  to  be  sent  to  the  Editor,  at  the  Publishers. — Lon¬ 
don  :  Printed  and  published  by  KNIGHT  and  LACEY,  55,  Paternoster 
Row.  Sold  also  by  John  Sutherland,  Edinburgh  ;  M.  Ogle,  Glasgow 
and  T.  Webb,  Dublin 
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Tim  medical  adviser,  and 


PUNCH  TO  A  T. 


Look  at  the  Plate  of  this  Number, 
oh,  ye  tasteful  readers !  and  think 
of  the  glories  of  good  punch.  And 
thou,  prime  son  of  the  sage  of  Teos, 
Sir  Morgan  O’Doherty,  Baronet, 
of  Blackwood’s  Magazine,  come  take 
a  peep  at  the  picture  of  yourself! 
Behold,  in  the  spirit-beaming  eye, 
your  own  true  Irish  cognoscence  and 
capacity.  See,  in  the  medio-digi- 
tals  of  the  bottle-hand  that  know¬ 
ing  elegance  of  which  the  mouth  of 
your  decanter  can  speak  so  well ! 
Gaze  on  the  bowl  before  you,  so 
like  your  ink-stand,  where  spirit 
and  acid  mingle  most  delightfully, 
on  a  sample  of  which  the  artist’s 
hero  dwells  with  intense  happiness  ! 
Say,  does  it  nottitilate  you  ?  Has  it 
not  (if  the  truth  were  known)  decided 
you  in  favour  of  a  double  44  go  ”  to¬ 
night  ?  Do  you  not,  this  moment, 
vow  in  secret  to  take  this  evening  a 
dose  of  your  favourite  medicine  every 
five  minutes  till  it  operates  ?  Not 
a  doubt  of  it:  the  picture  is  your 
very  self, \  and  you  will  not  belie  it. 
Oh  !  gentle  readers,  always  barring 
Morgan,  (for  he’d  see  us  d — d  before 
he’d  mind  us)  beware  of  punch,  and 
all  its  apparent  beauties.  In  that 
sweet,  placid,  spirit-giving  bowl, 
beset  with  all  the  brilliants  of  wit 
and  humour,  dwells  death  and  his 
desperate  outriders.  u  Punch  toaT ” 
pleases  all  our  palates,  but  which 
of  our  heads  does  it  not  make 
twinge,  if  we  stick  to  it  like  Morgan 
O’ Doherty — till  it  operates.  It 
comes  like  an  assassin  in  a  silken 
domino — daggers  beneath  its  sur¬ 
face. 

If  you  must  drink,  drink  wine,  or 
wine  and  water,  or  plain  grog  ;  but 
oh,  leave  off  punch 4  acid  and 
sugar,  and  spirit,  and  bile ,  but  ill 
agree — except  with  file  apothecary, 
a  dose  from  whose  bowl  we  shall  see 
in  our  next  Plate. 


CONSUMPTION  OF  THE  LUNGS. 

(Continued  from  page  278.) 

During  the  first  and  inflammatory 
stage  of  the  disease,  it  will  be  ad¬ 
visable,  in  compliance  with  the 


v  antiphlogistic  plan,  to  employ  gefltle 
laxatives,  should  the  bowels  be 
costive. 

When  there  is  any  febrile  heat, 
with  a  cough  or  pain  in  the  chest, 
we  may  give  diaphoretics,  such 
as  small  doses  of  tartarised  an¬ 
timony,  or  the  pul  vis  aniimonialis, 
repeated  three  or  four  times  a*day, 
together  with  the  saline  mixture  and 
nitre. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  pay  a  pro¬ 
per  attention  to  regimen.  The  diet 
should  consist  of  such  tilings  as  are 
nutritive  and  easy  of  digestion  ;  as, 
preparations  of  the  different  farina- 
cea  with  milk,  most  kinds  of  vege¬ 
tables,  and  fruits,  poached  eggs,  light 
puddings,  custards,  jellies,  and  ani¬ 
mal  broths.  The  different  kinds  of 
shell-fish  (but  more  particularly 
oysters,  lobsters,  crabs,  prawns,  and 
cray-fish)  may  also  be  proper.  Where 
the  symptoms  are  but  trifling,  and 
the  patient  cannot  well  refrain  from 
animal  food,  he  may  then  he  allowed 
such  as  is-of  the  lightest  nature,  and 
most  easily  digested.  All  ferment¬ 
ed  liquors,  but  more  particularly 
spirituous  ones,  are  to  be  avoided. 

Milk  of  itself  is  a  valuable  remedy 
in  phthisis.  That  of  the  ass  is 
usually  preferred  to  any  other  ;  but 
it  cannot  always  be  obtained :  be¬ 
sides,  it  is  generally  taken  in  a 
very  small  quantity ;  whereas,  to 
produce  any  effect,  it  ought  to  make 
a  considerable  part  of  the  patient’s 
diet.  Instead  of  taking  half  an 
English  pint  night  and  morning 
only,  as  is  usually  practised  by 
phthisical  patients,  they  ought  to 
take  it  at  least  four  times  a-day, 
eating  a  Hide  bread  with  it,  so  as  to 
make  it  a  kind  of  meal. 

If  the  milk  should  happen  to 
purge,  it  may  be  mixed  with  a  little 
of  the  powder  of  prepared  chalk,  or 
with  a  small  quantity  of  (he  confec- 
tio  rosae  gallicae. 

The  best  effects  have  been  known 
to  proceed  from  a  long-continued 
use  of  women’s  milk,  which  is  indeed 
the  best  of  all  others  for  consump¬ 
tive  persons ;  but  as  it  is  not  to  be 
obtained  in  a  sufficient  quantity,  we 
are  generally  obliged  to  substitute 
either  asses’  milk,  or  that  of  cows. 
The  milk  of  cows,  although  not 
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so  easily  digested  as  that  of  asses  or 
mares,  may  be  rendered  much  light¬ 
er  by  allowing  it  to  stand  for  some 
time,  and  then  taking  off  the  cream. 

In  cases  of  incipient  phthisis,  a  free 
use  of  buttermilk  has  frequently 
been  attended  with  much  advantage. 
In  order  to  make  it  sit  easy  on  the 
stomach,  it  should  at  first  be  taken 
sparingly,  and  the  quantity  gradu¬ 
ally  increased. 

To  assist  in  preventing  an  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  tubercles  in  the  lungs, 
it  will  be  Accessary  that  the  patient 
avoid  any  particular  irritation  of 
the  parts  affected,  which  may  arise 
from  the  violent  exercise  of  respira¬ 
tion,  as  in  singing,  playing  on  wind 
instruments,  or  making  long  and 
loud  declamations':  he  is  likewise  to 
avoid  going  into  crowded  rooms, 
the  air  of  which,  from  being  inhaled 
by  many  different  people,  becomes 
at  length  very  unfit  for  respiration, 
particularly  in  those  whose  lungs 
are  already  in  a  weak  and  irritable 
state  ;  he  is  to  refrain  from  placing 
his  body  in  such  a  position,  either  in 
reading,  writing,  or  following  his 
ordinary  occupation  in  life,  as  that 
the  capacity  of  the  thorax  shall  be 
the  least  straitened  in  consequence 
of  pressure  against  it :  he  is  to  shun 
all  kinds  of  bodily  exercise  which 
require  much  exertion,  and  in 
particular,  he  is  carefully  to  guard 
against  any  exposure  to  cold,  which 
never  fails  to  determine  a  greater 
quantity  of  blood  to  the  lungs  and 
other  internal  parts  than  what  is 
natural. 

With  the  view  of  guarding  against 
any  diminution  of  cutaneous  per¬ 
spiration.  in  consequence  of  the  ap¬ 
plication  to  cold,  he  should  wear  a 
flannel  waistcoat  next  his  skin, 
together  with  sliders  of  the  same, 
and  stockings  of  cotton  or  worsted. 
Such  a  dress  may  be  found  a  little 
irksome  at  first ;  but  time  soon  re¬ 
conciles  it,  and  in  the  end  renders 
it  truly  desirable  and  comfortable. 

Where  the  patient  cannot  bear 
flannel  next  the  skin,  he  may  make 
trial  of  calico,  which  will  keep  up 
a  more  equable  temperature  on  the 
surface  of  the  body  than  linen,  and 
guard  against  the  action  of  external 
cold.  He  is  by  all  means  to  avoid 


exposing  himself  to  the  piercing 
north-east  winds  of  this  country. 

In  our  climate,  tubercles  are  evi¬ 
dently  induced  and  accelerated  in 
winter,  and  retarded  in  summer.  A 
person  gets  a  dry  cough  in  winter  or 
spring,  which  goes  off  as  the  sum¬ 
mer  advances,  and  was  regarded  as 
a  catarrh,  but  tubercles  were  form¬ 
ing  :  if,  therefore,  such  a  person 
could  be  removed  to  a  warm  climate 
before  the  winter  comes  on, he  might 
escape  an  attack  at  this  'period,  and 
by  continuing  there  for  a  few  years, 
might  be  perfectly  recovered.  Going 
to  a  warm  climate  is  not  merely 
avoiding  what  might  be  hurtful :  it 
is  applying  a  remedy  which  has  the 
best  chance  to  prove  beneficial. 

It  may  justly  be  admitted,  that 
the  cold  and  variable  temperature  of 
the  winters  in  England  is  the  great 
sourse  of  phthisis  in  this  country, 
and  when  the  disorder  is  once  form¬ 
ed,  greatly  contributes  to  its  fatal 
termination  ;  and  that  a  warm  and 
equable  temperature  in  some  mea¬ 
sure  prevents  the  formation  of  the 
disease,  and  when  it  has  taken  place 
in  only  a  slight  degree,  possesses 
some  power  in  retarding  its  pro¬ 
gress. 

In  the  early  stage  of  consumption, 
that  is  to  say,  when  suppuration  and 
ulceration  have  not  yet  taken  place, 
it  appears  from  the  report  of  Sir 
James  Macgregor,  that  the  disease 
was  checked  by  the  climate  of  the 
Peninsula  among  those  of  the  army 
affected  with  phthisis ;  but  that 
when  suppuration  and  ulceration 
had  taken  place,  it  run  even  a  more 
rapid  progress  than  in  England,  and 
the  same  remark  has  been  made 
in  regard  to  the  East  and  West 
Indies. 

It  is  indeed  a  well-established 
fact,  that  a  warm  climate  is  only 
advantageous  in  cases  of  incipient 
phthisis.  Persons  who  have  passed 
the  first  stage  of  pulmonary  eon- 
sumpiion,  will  derive  no  benefit 
from  a  journey  to  the  South  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  or  elsewhere.  Those  who  la¬ 
bour  under  confirmed  phthisis  should 
never  quit  their  own  country.  By 
leaving  it,  they  will  lose  many  com¬ 
forts;  they  most  probably  will  he  de¬ 
prived  of  the  attendance  of  their  near- 
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est  and  dearest  friends,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  medical  men  in  whom  they 
can  place  confidence,  as  the  English 
are  apt  to  be  prejudiced  against  fo¬ 
reign  physicians :  they  will,  more¬ 
over,  expose  themselves  to  much 
anxiety  and  fatigue,  and  all  this  for 
a  vague  hope  of  recovery  or  prolong¬ 
ing  life — an  expectation  very  seldom, 
if  ever  realised.  If  they  remain  at 
home,  which  they  had  best  do,  in 
all  cases  of  confirmed  phthisis,  they 
may  live  throughout  the  winter  in  a 
regulated  temperature. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


THE  AGUE. 

(From  an  Evening  Paper.) 

Thirty  years  ago,  a  lady  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  afflicted  with 
an  ague,  which  baffled  the  attempts 
of  the  best  medical  assistance  of  her 
neighbourhood  for  more  than  two 
years,  when  a  stranger,  accidentally 
coming  to  the  house,  spoke  with  great 
confidence  of  a  very  simple  remedy, 
namely,  two  tea-spoons-full  of  the  best 
flour  of  brimstone,  taken  in  a  gill  of 
port  wine,  whenever  the  fit  comes  on, 
the  patient  going  to  bed  immediately, 
and  wrapped  in  blankets.  This  the 
lady  was  induced  to  try,  as  the  remedy 
was  innocent  in  Jits  nature,  and  no 
possible  evil  could  result.  The  ef¬ 
fect  was  a  most  profuse  perspiration, 
and  the  suppression  of  the  fit  for 
that  time;  two  days  afterwards  it 
came  on  again,  and  the  remedy  not 
being  resorted  to,  the  fit  had  its 
usual  course;  again,  in  two  other 
days,  on  the  symptoms  appearing, 
the  mixture  was  taken,  and  it  not 
only  gave  immediate  relief,  but  en¬ 
tirely  removed  the  complaint.  The 
lady  in  question  is  desirous  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  circumstance  public,  for 
the  benefit  of  such  as  may  he  afflict¬ 
ed  with  this  distressing  complaint ; 
and  she  is  the  more  induced  to  do 
so,  because  she  has,  in  numerous 
cases,  recommended  the  same  reme¬ 
dy,  and  has  not,  in  the  experience 
of  thirty  years,  known  a  single  fail¬ 
ure.  The  first  application  generally 


effects  the  cure,  and  few  instances 
have  occurred  that  required  the  re¬ 
petition  more  than  twice.  Where 
wine  could  not  be  procured,  the 
sulphur  mixed  with  water  would  be 
found  to  answer  the  same  purpose. 


BARRENNESS  IN  THE 
SEXES. 


Some  confound  barrenness  with  im¬ 
potence  ;  but  the  difference  is  at  op¬ 
posite  points.  Sterility  may  be  pre¬ 
sent  when  both  male  and  female 
possess  copulative  powers.  Although 
barrenness  be  applied  to  both  sexes, 
yet  itj’most  frequently  is  confined 
to  the  female  ;  for  if  the  male  com¬ 
plete  the  act  of  intercourse,  it  is  all 
that  is  required  ;  while  the  act, 
although  also  performed  by  the  fe¬ 
male,  shall  not  prove  procreative. 

Applying  then,  barrenness  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  female,  it  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  of  two  kinds, — co?isti fic¬ 
tional  and  morbid.  The  first  is  dis¬ 
covered  only  by  the  unfruitfulness 
of  the  married  state,  -without 
an  apparent  cause,  without  any 
derangement  of  health,  with  a  full 
desire  of  connubial  enjoyment,  and 
the  capability  ^of  full  gratification.- 
This  sterility  may  not  be  perma¬ 
nent  ;  but,  by  the  change  of  time 
and  circumstance,  dissipate.  Yet 
it  will  often  occur  after  the  woman 
has  born  a  child  or  children,  and 
so  become  barren  for  a  number 
of  years,  when  the  power  will 
return,  and  the  woman  again  become 
fruitful. 

Morbid  sterility  arises  from  af¬ 
fections  of  the  female  parts  of  gene¬ 
ration,  such  as  a  closing  up  of  the 
os  uteri ,  or  of  the  fallopean  tubes, 
or  from  other  adhesions  or  derange¬ 
ment,  most  frequently  caused  by 
previous  inflammation.  It  may  also 
be  set  down  to  a  weakness  in  the 
male,  brought  on  by  early  excess, 
in  which  case  the  intercourse  cannot 
be  complete. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  ine¬ 
qualities  between  the  sympathies  of 
the  man  or  the  woman,  or  physical 
disproportions,*  have  been  frequent 
causes  of  barrenness  ;  for  two  shall 
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be  married  for  years  together,  and 
have  no  children,  yet  on  either  party 
marrying  again,"  perfect  fecundity 
will  follow. 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  no 
morbid  or  constitutional  sterility 
exists,  the  cause  must  be  sought  in 
a  want  of  sympathy  ;  and  for  this, 
true  connubial  love  and  virtue  will 
be  found  the  only  remedy. 


CHEMISTRY  OF  THE  BLOOD 

By  Mr.  Charles  Bell. 

(Continued  from  page  263. 

The  atmosphere  contains  various 
gases  or  airs;  but  one  only,  viz. 
vital  air  or  oxygen  gas,  is  useful  to 
respiration,  combustion,  and  animal 
life;  that  purer  air  must,  like  every 
other,  arise  from  some  solid  basis  : 
that  basis  cannot  be  shewn  in  any  j 
substantial  form,  but  it  can  be  ! 
combined  with  many  various  bodies, 
so  as  to  give  them  an  increased 
weight  and  new  qualities  ;  and 
thence  we  presume  to  say,  when¬ 
ever  we  see  a  body,  by  such  a  pro¬ 
cess,  acquiring  such  qualities,  that  it 
acquires  them  by  absorbing  the 
basis  of  pure  air ;  for  pure  air  is 
nothing  but  this  presumed  basis 
dilated  into  the  form  of  air  by  heat ; 
and  when  it  combines  with  any 
body,  it  gives  out  its  heat;  so  that  in 
all  these  processes  heat  is  produced. 
And  although  inflammable  bodies, 
metals,  acids,  and  animal  blood, 
seem  very  distinct  from  each  other; 
although  combustion,  breathing,  cal¬ 
cination.  and  the  forming  of  acids, 
are  processes  seemingly  very  unlike; 
yet  they  are  all  in  their  essential 
points  the  same,  viz.  a  change  of 
qualities,  and  a  production  of  heat 
in  consequence  of  the  absorption  of 
pure  air. 

First,  when  an  inflammable  body 
is  burnt,  or  consumed  by  fire,  the 
basis  of  pure  air  is  combining  with 
the  combustible  body ;  the  air  is 
entering  into  a  new  combination, 
and  therefore  must  give  out  its  heat; 
it  combines  rapidly,  gives  out  its 
heat  rapidly,  is  wasted  ;  the  inflam¬ 
mable  body  burns,  and  seems  to  be 


consumed ;  but  if  we  catch  that  air 
which  escapes  from  the  inflammable 
body,  we  find  it  to  be  equal  exactly 
to  the  whole  weight  of  the  air  and 
of  the  burning  body  that  have  been 
consumed ;  and  this  air  consists  of 
two  parts,  viz.  of  the  substance  which 
was  burnt,  and  of  the  basis  of  pure 
air.  Thus,  for  example,  when  we 
burn  charcoal  or  carbon,  the  whole 
substance  of  it,  weight  for  weight,  is 
converted  into  an  air,  which  is  call¬ 
ed  fixed  or  carbonic,  acid  gas ;  the 
same  which  is  discharged  from 
stoves,  the  same  also  which  is  found 
in  pits,  the  same  which  oozes  through 
the  ground  in  the  Grotto  del  Cane, 
the  same  which  floats  upon  the  sur¬ 
face  of  fermenting  vats,  and  which 
is  so  much  heavier  than  common 
air,  that  it  can  be  taken  out  from  a 
vat  in  basins,  and  poured  from  dish 
to  dish.  Combustion,  then,  is  a 
process  which  consists  in  the  rapid 
assumption  of  the  basis  of  pure  air, 
and  a  consequent  conversion  of  the 
burning  body  into  an  air  or  gas 
endowed  with  peculiar  qualities  and 
powers. 

If,  then,  the  oxygenation  of  the 
blood  be  a  process  like  this,  it  must 
differ  chiefly  in  degree  ;  it  might  in. 
certain  circumstances  become  too 
rapid,  and  resemble  an  actual  com¬ 
bustion  ;  and  so  in  certain  circum¬ 
stances  it  does  ;  for  our  atmosphere 
is  so  tempered,  that  no  more  than 
twenty-one  parts  of  a  hundred  con¬ 
sists  of  pure  air,  as  we  term  it,  that 
is  of  oxygen.  This  is  the  reason 
that  even  burning  as  well  as  breath¬ 
ing  are  slow  processes,  and  that  an 
animal,  if  made  to  breathe  pure  air, 
or  vital  air,  as  it  is  called,  gets  oxy¬ 
gen  too  rapidly  supplied,  is  inflamed 
quickly,  and  dies. 

Secondly,  the  process  of  calcina¬ 
tion  is  the  same  in  ail  metals ;  it 
also  is  an  assumption  of  the  pure 
air,  or  rather  of  its  basis,  with  a 
change  of  qualities  and  increase  of 
weight :  if  you  calcine  lead  slowly, 
it  becomes  first  yellow,  then  orange, 
then  red  ;  it  becomes  heavier,  so 
that  from  100  pounds  of  lead  you 
have  110  pounds  of  litharge,  or  calx 
of  lead  :  if  you  calcine  mercury,  it 
also  becomes  first  yellow,  then  red, 
and  much  heavier  than  at  first ;  if 
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yoif  distil  any  of  these  metals,  you 
can  by  heat  merely  drive  out  the 
purest  air  from  them  ;  they  recover 
their  brilliancy  and  grow  lighter, 
because  the  basis  of  air  is  expell¬ 
ed.  The  basis  of  pure  air  is  ex¬ 
pelled,  not  in  that  solid  form  in 
which  It  was  embodied  by  the  calx, 
but  being  now  combined  with  heat, 
it  appears  in  the  form  of  vital 
air ;  the  air  is  much  purer  than 
that  of  the  atmosphere  which  was 
used  in  the  process,  because  the 
metal  absorbs  dr  appropriates  to 
itself  nothing  bat  the  purest  air, 
leaving  the  azotic  or  foul  air  be¬ 
hind  ;  and  finally,  if  you  wish  to 
see  the  harmony  betwixt  combus¬ 
tion  and  calcination,  or  to  be  assured 
that  calcination  is  truly  the  burning 
of  a  metal,  take  some  of  this  pure 
air,  which  is  three  times  purer  than 
the  atmosphere,  and  raises  an  in- 
tenser  flame  ;  plunge  into  it  a  piece 
of  iron  wire,  which  is  made  red-hot ; 
and  this  wire  (which  would  only 
have  wasted  or  rusted  into  a  calx 
in  the  common  atmospheie)  will,  in 
the  pure  air,  burst  out  into  a  bril¬ 
liant  white  flame,  and  burn  entirely 
while  it  has  such  air;  nay,  some 
metals,  as  zinc,  burn  even  In  our 
common  atmosphere  with  a  most 
brilliant  flame. 

From  this  second  process,  must 
it  not  be  presumed  that  the  prin¬ 
ciple  which  gives  an  increase  of 
weight,  and  such  singular  proper¬ 
ties  to  various  metals,  must  have 
very  interesting  effects  upon  the 
blood  ? 

Thirldly,  It  is  from  this  prin¬ 
ciple  also  that  all  acids  are  formed  ; 
and  as  oxyd  is  the  Greek  name  for 
acid,  the  great  Lavoisier  lias  thought 
fit  to  give  a  name  to  the  basis  of  air, 
or  that  principle  which  is  obvious 
only  when  operating  in  such  pro¬ 
cesses  as  these.  He  adds  to  the 
Greek  name  for  acid  that  verb  which 
implies  the  generation  of  arfy  sub¬ 
stance  ;  he  calls  it  thus  oxygen,  or 
the  principle  which  generates  acids. 
It  were  easy  to  shew  how  truly  this 
great  point  is  supported  by  all  the 
particular  operations  in  chemistry. 

The  oxydaikyi  of  the  blood  makes 
a  fact  no  less  important  in  physiolo¬ 
gy  than  in  chemistry  ;  for  as  there 


are  various  marks  of  the  influence 
of  oxygen  on  the  blood  itself,  there 
are  terrible  proofs  of  its  importance 
in  the  system,  and  how  miserable 
the  person  is  who  has  imperfect 
organs,  or  an  ill  oxygenated  blood. 

It  signifies  not  to  our  present  pur¬ 
pose,  whether  any  thing  is  actually 
given  to  the  circulating  blood  during 
respiration,  or  if  only  the  carbona¬ 
ceous  matter  be  separated  and  car¬ 
ried  a  wav  :  the  contact  of  blood  with 
a  certain  portion  of  pure  air  or  oxy¬ 
gen  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
continuance,  of  life. 

(To  be  Continued.)  TT’.' 


The  Qualities ,  Medical  Properties , 
Sfc,  of  Arsenic. 

The  greater  part  of  the  white 
oxide  of  arsenic  of  commerce  is  ob¬ 
tained  in  Bohemia  and  Saxony,  m 
roasting  the  cobalt  ores,  in  making 
zafi're,  and  sometimes  by  sublima¬ 
tion  from  arsenical  pyrites.  The 
roasting  is  performed  in  furnaces 
with  long  flues,  in  which  the  im¬ 
pure  oxide  is  condensed  :  and  this*  is 
purified  b}r  sublimation  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  method.  Large  square  boxes 
of  cast  iron,  furnished  with  conical 
heads,  which  are  closely  luted  to 
them  .with  clay,  are  disposed  in  a 
brick  area,  heated  by  the  flues  of 
two  furnaces  placed  a  little  beneath 
them.  When  these  boxes  are  red 
hot,  the  impure  arsenic,  by  fifteen 
pounds  at  a  time,  is  put  into  them, 
where  it- melts,  and  soon  sublimes 
in  the  conical  head.  Successive  ad¬ 
ditions  are  thus  submitted  to  the 
action  of  heat,  till  about.  150  pounds 
have  been  used  to  each  vessel  ;  and 
then  the  apparatus  is  allowed  to 
cool.  The  conical  head  is  now  se¬ 
parated  from  the  box,  and  carried 
with  its  contents  into  another  place, 
where  the  workmen^,  break  off  with 
hammers  the  sublimed  oxide,  sepa¬ 
rating  the  impurities  for  a  second 
operation. 

The  oxide  or  arsenous  acid  thus  ob¬ 
tained  is  a  dense,  semi-transparent, 
«  solid  cake ;  which  becomes  opaque, 
of  a  snowy  whiteness,  and  pulveru¬ 
lent,  when  exposed  to  the  air.  It  is 
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met  with  iu  both  these  forms  in  the 
shops  ;  and  often  is  sold  in  powder, 
in  which  state  it  is  sometimes  adul¬ 
terated  with  white  sand,  chalk,  and 
gypsum  ;  but  the  fraud  is  easily  de¬ 
tected  by  heating  a  small  portion  of 
the  suspected  powder ;  by  which  the 
oxide  is  entirely  dissipated,  and  the 
impurities  are  left  behind. 

The  greater  quantity  of  the  oxide 
of  arsenic  used  in  this  country  is 
brought  from  Germany,  in  casks, 
each  containing  from  two  to  fire 
hundred  weight. 

White  oxide  of  arsenic  is  in¬ 
odorous  ;  has  an  acrid  taste,  leav¬ 
ing  on  the  tongue  a  sweetish  im¬ 
pression  ;  and  is  highly  corrosive. 
When  pure,  if  it  has  not  been  f  reely 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air,  it  is 
in  semi-transparent,  colourless,  shin¬ 
ing  masses,  which  break  with  a 
eonchoidal  fracture.  It  is  soluble  in 
400  parts  of  water  at  60°,  and  in  thir¬ 
teen  parts  of  boiling  water  ;  and  the 
fatter  solution,  on  cooling,  retains 
th  rec  parts  of  the  white  oxide  for  eve¬ 
ry  100  of  water,  and  deposits  the  re¬ 
mainder  in  tetrahedrons  crystals. 
Both  solutions  redden  infusion  of 
litmus,  and  combine  with  the  alka¬ 
lies.  It  is  soluble  also  in  solution 
of  pure  potass,  in  alcohol  and  in  oils. 
When  heated  in  the  open  air,  this 
oxide  is  volatilized  in  a  temperature 
of  about  383°  Fahr.,  and  l lie  vapour 
has  no  odour  :  but  if  it  be  heated  in 
contact  with  any  substance,  which 
has  a  strong  affinity  for  oxygen,  t he 
vapours  have  an  alliaceous  colour, 
owing  to  the  partial  reduction  of  the 
oxide.*  The  specific  gravity  of  the 
oxide  in  its  ordinary  state  is  3*706, 
that  of  the  glass  3*699.  According 
to  the  average  of  the  experiments  by 
different  chemists,  100  parts  of  (lie 
oxide  consist  of  75  of  arsenic,  and 
25  of  oxygen.*  On  the  simple 
watery  solution  of  the  oxide,  no 
change  is  produced  by  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  iron,  of  oxymuriate  of 


*  The  swelters  of  copper  in  Cornwall  and 
Wales,  although  much  exposed  to  the  vapour 
of  arsenic,  yet  suffer  very  little  from  them  ; 
hut  they  are  sometimes  attacked  with  cancer  in 
the  scrotum.  Dr.  Paris  (Pharmacologia)  re¬ 
marks,  that  they  rely  upon  oil  being  an  anti¬ 
dote;  aud  are  consequently  supplied  with  it  by 
their  employers. 


mercury,  tartarized  antimony,  the 
mineral  acids,  or  the  alkalies ;  but 
nitrate  of  silver  throws  down  a  yel¬ 
lowish  precipitate,  which  gradually 
passes  to  a  brown  colour ;  and  a 
white  precipitate  is  produced  by 
superacetate  of  lead.  Lime  water 
also  precipitates  it  white;  sulphurets 
of  the  alkalies,  pale  yellow ;  and 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  golden 
yellow. 

Although  white  oxide  of  arsenic  is 
the  most  virulent  of  the  mineral 
poisons,  yet  when  properly  adminis¬ 
tered,  it  is  a  medicine  of  great  effi¬ 
cacy  ;  and  is  employed  internally  as 
a  tonic,  and  externally  as  an  qscha- 
rotie.  It  had  been  long  used  as  an 
internal  empirical  remedy  in  cancer, 
and  some  cutaneous  affections,  both 
in  Europe  and  the  East  Indies  ;  and 
for  the  cure  of  intermittents  in 
Hungary  ;  and  in  Lincolnshire  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  “  the  ague  drop 
but  its  effects  were  not  clearly  un¬ 
derstood,  nor  the  proper  mode  of 
administering  ;,it  known,  till  Dr. 
Fowler  of  Stafford  published  his 
Observations  on  its  use  in  the  cure 
of  remitting  fevers  and  periodic 
head  aches. t  Since  that  time  the 
authority  of  many  respectable  prac¬ 
titioners  has  been  brought  forward 
in  confirmation  of  its  efficacy  in 
these  diseases;  and  in  lepra,  chro¬ 
nic  rheumatism,  intermittent  hemi- 
crania  or  megrim,  scirrhus,  and 
some  local  painful  affections  “of  the 
ends  of  the  bones,  cartilages,  or  liga¬ 
ments,  or  of  all  three  together.”  It 
has  also  been  used  in  dropsy,  hy¬ 
drophobia,  syphilis,  visceral  and 
glandular  obstructions,  and  in  many 
other  diseases,  in  which,  however, 
its  efficacy  is  by  no  means  establish¬ 
ed.  In  the  East  Indies  the  native 
physicians  employ  arsenic  (sanc’hya) 
made  into  pills  with  six  parts  of 
black  pepper,  for  the  cure  of  con¬ 
firmed,  .lues  (Persian  fire,)  and  a 
species  ”of  elephantiasis^  (Judliam.) 


f  It  Js  a  curious  fact  that  previous  to  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  copper-works  in  Cornwall,  agues 
were  very  frequent ;  but  since  that  period  the 
disease  is  extremely  rare.  “  l  have  heard  it,” 
says  Dr.  Paris  (Pharmacologia,);  “  remarked 
by  the  men  in  the  works,  that  the  smoke  kills 
all  fevers.”  Ia  this  owing  to  the  arsenical 
fumes  ? 
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It  is  also  used  in  cases  of  the  bite  of 
the  hooded  snake,  cobra  del  capello. 

The  internal  use  of  white  oxide 
of  arsenic  is  contraindicated  in  all 
cases  attended  with  strong  arterial 
action ;  and  where  there  are  any 
pulmonary  symptoms:  and  should 
a  cough  even  intervene  during  its 
use,  it  should  he  instantly  discon¬ 
tinued.  When  it  is  exhibited  in 
proper  cases,  and  with  necessary 
precaution,  the  effects  it  produces 
must  be  carefully  observed :  “  the 
feeling  of  swelling  and  stiffness  of 
the  palpebras  and  face,  heat,  soreness 
and  itching  of  the  tarsi,  or  tender¬ 
ness  of  the  mouth,”  are  indications 
that  the  dose  of  the  remedy  has  been 
carried  to  its  full  extent,  and  should 
then  be  diminished.  If  erythema 
or  salivation  appear,  the  use  of  it 
must  be  suspended :  and  it  should 
be  altogether  abandoned  if  pain  of 
the  stomach,  nausea,  vomiting,  head¬ 
ache,  vertigo,  or  cough  be  induced. 

The  white  oxide  is  exhibited 
either  in  substance  or  in  solution. 
The  bestjmode  of  giving  it  in  sub¬ 
stance  is  in  the  form  of  pills,  formed 
by  rubbing  one  grain  of  the  oxide 
with  ten  grains  of  sugar,  and  then 
beating  the  mixture  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  crumb  of  bread,  so  as  to 
form  ten  moderately-sized  pills  ;  one 
of  which  is  a  dose.  The  solution, 
however,  is  more  manageable.  The 
most  common  form  of  it  is  that  of 
the  London  College;  (vide  liquor 
arsenicalis,)  but  the  simple  solution 
in  distilled  water,  in  the  proportion 
of  four  grains  to  a  pint,  is  also  given 
according  to  M.  Le  Febvre’s  method. 
A  table  spoonful  of  the  solution, 
mixed  with  a  little  syrup  of  poppies 
and  half  a  pint  of  milk,  is  directed 
to  be  taken  in  a  morning  fasting, 
and  the  frequency  of  the  dose  in¬ 
creased  until  six  spoonsful  be  daily 
taken. 

As  an  external  application  the 
oxide  of  arsenic  has  been  long  em¬ 
ployed  in  cases  of  cancer ;  and  has 
certainly  done  more  to  improve  the 
ulceration,  and  give  it  a  disposition 
to  contract  and  heal,  than  any  other 
external  application.  It  has  been 
sprinkled,  in  the  form  of  powder, 
upon  the  sores ;  blit  the  most  vio¬ 


lent  pain  follows  this  mode  of  ap¬ 
plying  it;  and  in  some  instances, 
probably  from  its  absorption,  the 
general  system  has  been  danger¬ 
ously  affected.  The  more  usual, 
mode  of  using  it  is  in  the  form  of  a 
lotion,  composed  of  eight  grains  of 
the  oxide,  and  the  same  quantity  of 
subcarbonate  of  potass,  dissolved  in 
four  fluid  ounces  of  water ;  or  as  an 
ointment,  formed  by  rubbing  toge¬ 
ther  one  drachm  of  the  oxide  and 
twelve  drachms  of  spermaceti  oint¬ 
ment.  These  applications  produce 
little  pain  and  irritation,  cause  the 
diseased  parts  to  slough  off,  and 
amend  the  fetid  discharge;  but, 
although  to  a  certaiu  extent  they 
produce  the  most  beneficial  effects, 
yet,  the  instances  in  which  a  cure 
lias  been  effected  are  very  rare. 

The  white  oxide  of  arsenic  is  not 
unfrequently  the  cause  of  death ; 
from  accidents  occurring  to  those 
artists  who  use  it  in  their  manipu¬ 
lations,  as  glass-makers,  dyers,  and 
workers  in  gold ;  or  from  ignorance 
of  the  proper  dose  of  its  preparations 
when  medicinally  used;  or  from 
the  employment  of  it  as  a  poison. 
The  symptoms  which  occur  are 
those  of  inflammation  of  the  sto¬ 
mach,  incessant  vomiting,  purging, 
and  pain  of  the  stomach ;  constric¬ 
tion  of  the  throat,  and  great  heat  of 
the  mouth  ;  sinking  of  the  pulse, 
cold  sweats,  convulsions,  and  death; 
but  if  the  quantity  be  not  sufficient 
to  produce  speedy  dissolution,  the 
first-mentioned  symptoms  are  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  paralysis,  hectic,  and 
other  symptoms  of  extreme  debility. 
When  death  takes  place,  symptoms 
of  putridity  are  said  soon  to  present 
themselves,  but  this  is  not  always 
the  case,  although  the  body  is  often 
marked  with  livid  [stripes,  and  co¬ 
vered  with  enchymoses ;  and  on 
dissection  the  stomach  ofteu,  al¬ 
though  not  always,  appears  either 
abraded,  or  completely  eroded  in 
several  parts ;  with  appearances  of 
inflammation  extending  through  the 
whole  abdominal  viscera.  Parti¬ 
cles  of  the  arsenic  are  occasionally 
found  adhering  to  the  abraded  parts 
of  the  villous  coat  of  the  stomach. 

( Further  observations  in  our  next.) 
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Bleeding  and  Purging  at  the  Fall 
of  the  Leaf. 


There  may  be  some  reason 
for  this  practice ;  however,  it 
ought  not  to  he  general,  as  in  a 
great  measure  it  is,  J)ut  guided  by 
proper  principle.  Bleeding  and 
purging  are  remedies  against  ap¬ 
proaching  inflammation  and  fever; 
and  as  the  fall  of  the  leaf  is  a  time 
which  usually  produces  a  greater 
degree  of  disease  in  our  climate  than 
the  other  seasons,  these  remedies, 
from  having  been  frequently  em¬ 
ployed  through  a  long  series  of 
years,  have  led  to  a  general  adop¬ 
tion.  They  are  not  useful  except  the 
approach  of  disease  is  evident ;  for  we 
might  as  well  use  them  under  any 
other  circumstance  which  threat¬ 
ened  disease.  However,  purging 
without  bleeding  might  be  of  great 
use  as  a  general  remedy,  or  rather 
preventive,  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf. 
The  French  always  resort  to  this  at 
that  time  of  the  year,  and  in  the 
spring.  We  highly  approve  of  the 
practice;  but  not  of  bleeding. 


ON  WEARING  FLANNEL. 

(From  Sutcliffe's  Medical  Cases.) 


For  more  than  twenty  years  the 
language  of  the  prophet  (Ezekiel 
xliv.)  has  occasionally  engrossed  my 
attention  upon  this  subject.  The  pro¬ 
hibition  is  thus  worded  : — 44  They 
shall  not  gird  themselves  with  wool 
that  causeth  sweat.”  Although 
Palestine  and  Babylon  are  regions 
many  degrees  nearer  the  equinoctial 
line  than  Britannia  Magna,  I  think 
we  need  not  restrict  the  precept  to 
those  limits.  What  every  body  says 
must  be  true.  The  universal  rage 
for  wearing  flannel  next  the  skin 
made  me  once  try  it ;  for  who 
would  be  singular  at  the  expense  of 
his  health  ?  I  do  not  know  what  I 
might  wear  in  the  arctic  regions ; 
but  as  I  hope  never  to  visit  them, 
unless  it  be  by  accompanying  fancy 
voyagers,  whose  temerity  is  greater 


than  their  prudence,  in  my  routine 
of  practice  I  have  occasionally 
touched  upon  this  minor  matter, 
observing,  that  those  who  continue 
the  use  of  flannel  in  immediate  con¬ 
tact  with  the  skin,  are  more  suscep¬ 
tible  of  catarrh  or  quinsey  than 
others.  I  have  so  long  noticed  the 
fact,  that  with  me,  though  I  may  be 
under  a  delusion,  it  admits  of  no 
doubt;  and  at  the  same  time,  while 
I  enjoy  in  my  own  person  so  happy 
an  exemption,  I  shall  continue  my 
predelictions,  though  I  gain  no  con¬ 
verts.  I  was  recently  arguing  the 
point  with  Mr.  Bernal,  the  Israelite. 
He  replied  by  observing,  that  he 
had  travelled  many  countries,  and 
never  met  with  a  medical  man  be¬ 
fore  who  protested  against  flannel. 
44 1  cannot  help  it,  Sir,”  said  1, 44  that 
is  my  opinion  ;  and,  as  my  mother 
taught  me,  4  if  you  have  truth  on 
your  side,  always  dare  to  be  singu¬ 
lar,  even  against  the  whole  world.’  ” 
Ten  years  ago,  I  was  called  in  to 

Mr.  D - .,  of  Aldgate,  to  pass  an 

opinion  upon  a  very  disagreeable 
and  troublesome  eruption.  My  pa¬ 
tient  and  I  went  up  stairs,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Mrs.  D - ,  as  delicate 

and  accomplished  a  lady  as  can  be 
found  in  any  district.  Upon  in¬ 
specting  the  eruption,  which  covered 
the  whole  body  and  chest,  I  observed 
that  he  was  encased  with  an  armour 
of  flannel,  steeped  with  inspissated 
perspiration.  My  olfactory  nerves 
were  saluted  by  the  foetid  exhala¬ 
tions,  which  had  no  means  of  escape. 
I  exclaimed,  44  My  good  Sir,  I  would 
not  submit  to  such  purgatory  for  all 
the  cardinals  in  Italy ;  all  this  is 
self- procured  ;  get  into  the  hot-bath, 
and  put  on  a  new  flannel  waistcoat 
over  your  linen.”  My  patient  was 
shortly  well,  and  often  thanks  me 
for  my  advice. 


SECRET  OF  CURING  THE  ITCH. 


Take  care  that  the  whole  of  the 
body  be  well  rubbed  with  sulphur 
ointment,  three  days  running. 
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OLD  WOMEN’S  REMEDIES 
EXAMINED. 

Eel-skin  Garters  to  cure  the  Cramp 
in  the  Legs . 

This  ,  remedy  is  of  use  only  on  the 
principle  explained  in  our  last 
Number,  when  speaking  of  carrying 
bones  in  the  pocket  to  prevent 
cramp. 

Swallowing;  Insects  to  cure  Jaundice. 

An  absurd  practice.  Better  take 
three  grains  of  calomel,  and  after 
that  a  dose  of  salts. 


USEFUL  PRESCRIPTIONS. 

A  good  Drink  for  Dyspeptic  Habits. 

Take  of  cartomum  seeds,  an  ounce. 
Senna  leaves,  half  an  ounce, 
Manna,  two  drachms, 

Ginger  (whole),  half  an  ounce. 
Boil  in  three  quarts  of  water ;  add  a 
little  lemon  juice. 


A  Daily  Medicine  for  Indigestion . 

Of  rhubarb,  eight  grains, 

Ginger,  five  grains. 

Mix — take  in  a  glass  of  wine. 


CORRESPONDENT’S  LETTER. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical 
Adviser. 

Sir, 

Being  a  constant  reader  of  your 
valuable' work,  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  writing  a  few  lines  to  you. 
I  am  fifty-one  years  of  age,  and, 
when  able,  1  am  occupied  as  fore¬ 
man  in  a  flax  spinning-mill :  it  is 
now  twelve  months  since  1  was 
taken  ill,  I  believe  with  putting  on 
damp  clothes,  with  a  pain  in  my 
left  shoulder  that  came  through  to 
my  breast.  I  applied  to  a  Dr. 
George,  of  Ilminster,  who  bied  and 
physicked  me,  and  ordered  me  a  pot 
of  porter  and  two  glasses  of  wine 
a-day.  I  had  a  violent  cough,  and 
spit  a  great  deal  of  what  he  called 
mucus.  In  February  I  was  attack¬ 


ed  with  a  pain  among  my  ribs,  when 
he  bled  and  physicked  me  as  before, 
ordering  me  to  take  bark  and  bore- 
hound  tea  twice  a-day,  which  I  did. 
In  May  I  was  again  attacked  with  a 
violent  pain  just  below  the  ribs, 
wiien  he  treated  me  as  before,  order¬ 
ing  me  porter  and  wine,  and  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  bark,  which,  on  the  Sun¬ 
day  following,  brought  on  a  violent 
pain  in  my  left  side,  below  my  ribs ; 
and,  on  Sunday  the  23d  of  May,  I 
was  seized  with  a  violent  pain  below 
my  ribs  on  the  light  side,  when  he 
took  from  my  left  arm  twenty 
ounces  of  blood,  and  physicked  me 
most  violently  ;  still  the  cough  and 
spitting  continued.  He  then  order¬ 
ed  me  three  glasses  of  wine  a-day, 
and  porter  as. before,  wiiieh  he  told 
my  wife  to  see  enforced,  as  also  the 
bark  and  horehound  tea :  tlien,  on 
tbe  4tli  of  June,  I  wras  attacked  with 
a  pain  among  my.  ribs  on  the  left 
side,  so  violent  that  I  could  scarcely 
draw  my  breath.  When  I  sent  my 
eldest  son  to  tell  him  I  would  not 
have  him  any  more,  as  I  wras  sure 
he  was  treating  me  wrong,  and  I 
would  have  another  doctor,  he 
advised  my  son  to  persuade  me  to 
have  a  physician,  which  I  did  from 
Crewkerne,  named  Tosey,  who 
wrote  a  prescription,  and  gave  him  ; 
it  was  two  draughts  a-day,  and  one 
pill  night  and  morning,  which  I 
believe  should  have  been  the  blue 
pill,  with  ointment  to  rub  on  my 
idlest,  and  where  the  pain  was,  to 
bring  out  pimples ;  when  he  did 
not  send  what  the  physician  had 
ordered,  so  I  had  no  more  to  do 
with  him.  The  physician  told  me 
to  drink  whey,  buttermilk,  oranilk 
and  waiter,  which  I  did.  In  the 
latter  end  of  July  I  spit  up  some 
blood,  when  I  applied  to  a  Dr. 
Clarke  of  Ilminster,  of  w  hom  I  had 
taken  twelve  half-pint  bottles  of 
medicine,  with  pills,  but  I  still  keep 
getting  worse  ;  tbe  cough  continues, 
and  I  spit,  in  the  course  of  a  night, 
about  half  a  tea-cupfull  of  thick 
greenish  stuff,  what  the  doctor  calls 
mucus  of  the  lungs,  with  now  and 
then  a  table- spoonful  of  clear  blood, 
which  I  did  on  Friday  last.  My 
breath  is  short,  my  appetite  bad, 
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and  i  have  a  tightness  across  my 
chest,  and  am  almost  wasted  to  a 
skeleton.  I  have  always  lived  re¬ 
gular,  and  have  not  been  used  to 
drinking.  If  you  can  render  me 
any  service,  I  and  my  wife  and  fa¬ 
mily  will  always  have  reason  to 
pray  for  you.  I  still  have  the  pain 
in  my  breast  that  goes  through  to 
my  blade-bone,  and  removes  to  the 
middle  of  my  ribs,  but  is  more  vio¬ 
lent  than  when  I  first  felt  it. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  humble  servant, 
THOMAS  CHAN  FI  ELD. 

October  1 1,  1824. 

[“  My  breath  is  short ,  my  appetite 
bad ,  Z  have  a  tightness  across  my 
chest ,  and  am  almost  wasted  to  a  slce- 
ietond ’  This  is  the  situation  of  the 
unhappy  writer  of  this  letter  !  Who 
eon  this  Dr.  George  of  Homer  ton 
he  ?  What  university  could  send 
forth  such  a  member  ?  To  order 
wine,  porter ,  and  baric ,  in  such  a 
complaint.  Our  pen  trembles  as  we 
write,  but  we  hold  off  a  little — be¬ 
cause  tlie  writer  may  by  possibility 
be  wrong.  We  wait  another  week, 
in  order  to  give  Dr.  G.  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  making  his  statement ;  and 
we  request  Thos.  Cranfield  to  send 
Dr.  G.  this  Number  of  our  publica¬ 
tion,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  him 
a  fair  opportunity  of  replying, 
which  we  will  gladly  receive.]  Ed. 


ANNALS  OF  QUACKERY.  1 


NEW  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS. 

First  Examination  of  Candidates 
for  Diplomas. 


This  learned’ Society  met  last  Wed¬ 
nesday  in  the  Free-and-easy  Room 
of  the  White  Hart  in  Bishopsgate- 


w 

street,  for  the  appointing 

the  Court  of  EKktaiffJL  for  the  en¬ 
suing  year.  Spotd  after  the  appoint¬ 
ed  hour,  Dr.  Courtenay,  the  presi¬ 
dent,  took  the  chair,  and  was  imme¬ 
diately  surrounded  by  a  number  of 
the  members  of  that  learned  body. 
After  a  short  pause,  the  president 
moved  that  the  seventh  resegffltion, 
which  was  carried  at  their  first  meet¬ 
ing,  should  now  be  read.  It  was  as 
follows : — 

Resolved, — <4  That  every  gentle¬ 
man  who  attended  the  first  *  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  College  should  be  Fellows 
thereof :  and  that  all  persons  who 
should  desire  to  be  admitted  in  fu¬ 
ture  must  submit  to  au  examina¬ 
tion.” 

After  the  resolution  hgd  Sjbeen 
read,  the  president  proposed  to  fol¬ 
low  it  up  b}  another,  which  was  to 
this  effect : — 

Resolved, — That  there  be  ap¬ 
pointed  a  Court  of  Examiners,  to 
consist  of  six  Fellows  of  the  College, 
who  shall  be  cbosen  annually,  and 
who  shall  examine  all  candidates  for 
the  honour  of  the  diploma.” 

This  resolution  being  put  and 
carried,  the  following  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  form  the  Court  Dr. 
Eady,  Dr.  M4Donald,  Dr.  Br*d*m, 
Dr.  Cameron,  Dr.  Jordan,  and  Dr. 
Gardiner. 

Dr.  Eady  then  rose  and  stated, 
that  he  would  move  an  adjournment 
of  the  meeting,  as  it  was  unnecessary 
to  detain  his  brethren  any  longer, 
seeing  that  the  object  of  this  meet¬ 
ing  was  accomplished  by  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  Court  of  Examiners;  but 
lie  would  request  the  Court  to  take 
their  seats,  as  there  were  then  seve¬ 
ral  candidatesjfwaiting  to  pass  the 
ordeal.  This  motion  being  carried, 
the  meeting  was  dissolved,  and  the 
room  immediately  cleared  of  all 
persons  except  the  Court ;  who 
having  taken  their  seats,  ordered 
that  the  first  candidate  should  be 
called  in. 

The  first  person  who  presented 
himself  was  a  little  squalid  man 
with  smooth  hair,  and  closely  crop. 


_  *  This  was  the  case  with  the  College  of  Phy¬ 
sicians  in  Warwhik-laae,  when  first  embodied. 
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ped,  who,  after  making  his  congee , 
took  a  seat  opposite  the  president. 
The  following  examination  then 
commenced : — 

President. — What  is  your  name  ? 

Candidate. — Peter  Sykes. 

Pres. — Well,  Mr.  Sykes,  how  long 
have  you  been  physicking  people  ? 

Cand. — About  five  years. 

Pres. — Where  do  you  live? 

Cand. — In  Horsemonger-lane. 

Pres.  —  What  diseases  do  you 
cure  ? 

Cand. — I  cures  all  the  incurable 
complaints. 

Pres. — But  what  complaints  in 
particular  do  you  turn  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  ? 

Cand. — Why,  the  pulmurry  con¬ 
sumption. 

Pres. — How  do  you  cure  that  ? 

Cand. — Why,  I  dries  and  powders 
cats  livers,  frogs’  dung,  and  mack¬ 
erels’  eyes,  and  mixes  them  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  blood  of  buck  fleas  ; 
these  beat  in  a  mortar,  makes  pills 
that  cures  all  manner  of  consumption . 

Dr.  Gardiner. —  An  admirable 
medicine,  no  doubt. 

Pres. — What  trade  did  you  follow 
before  you  took  to  physic  ? 

Cand. — I  was  a  nackar, — boiled 
horses  for  dogs’  meat ;  and  so,  in 
killing  them,  I  larned  a  bit  of  the 
inside,  like. 

Pres. — Was  not  your  trade  good 
enough  that  you  left  it  to  turn 
doctor  ? 

Cand. — Yes;  but  I  wished  to  be 
a  great  man,  as  I  had  heard  that  I 
might  be  one  if  I  took  to  physic.  I 
was  likewise  informed  that  some  of 
the  great  men  of  this  College  was  in 
trade  formerly. 

Dr.  Eady. — Take  care  what  you 
say  about  that. 

Cand.— I  begs  pardon. 

Pres. — Have  you  invented  a  balm 
also  ? 

Cand. — O  yes ;  my  balm  is  called 
the  balm  of  Seringapatam. 

Dr.  Jordan. — Fiddlesticks,  man  ! 
Did  you  never  hear  of  the  balm  of 

Bfikisiri  ^ 

Cand.— Rack—  what,  Sir  ? 

Dr.  Jordan,  (in  a  fume ) — Eh,  Sir ! 
are  you,  too,  going  to  run  down  my 
balm  ?  You  sha’n’t  be  a  Fellow  of 


this  College  if  I  can  help  it,— if  you 
—I  be  d-  -d. 

Pres. — I  hope  that  my  learned 
friend  will  moderate  his  temper; 
he  must  be  aware  that  every  man 
cannot  pronounce  scientific  names 
well  as  lie  can. 

Dr.  Jordan. — I  vill  drop  the  mat¬ 
ter  now,  but  I  vont  have  de  balm 
sneered  at. 

Pres. — Well,  Mr.  Sykes,  what  are 
the  virtues  of  the  balm  of  Seringa¬ 
patam  ?  f 

Cand. — La,  Sir  !  wonderful !  It 
will  make  old  people  young  again  ; 
makes  sour  tempers  angelic ;  makes 
old  maids  hate  cats,  and  young  ones 
leave  off  giggling  ;  turns  old  bache¬ 
lors  into  good  fellows ; — in  short, 
it  is  food  and  drink,  and,  if  generally 
used,  will  bring  down  the  price 
of  butchers’  meat. 

Dr.  Jordan.— Humph — ay;  I  sup¬ 
pose  by  killing  off — something  like 
my  own  balm. 

Pres. — Where  did  you  study 
physic  ? 

Cand. — I  never  larnt  [it  from 
nobody ;  I  dreamt  of  it  all. 

Dr.  Jordan. — You  dream,  indeed ! 

Dr.  Eady. — Perhaps  he  can  dream 
as  well  as  other  people,  Dr.  Jordan. 

Pres. — We  have  no  objection  to 
dreams :  Dr.  Jordan  has  proved 
how  muck  can  be  got  that  way. 
But,  Mr.  Sykes,  do  you  weigh  out 
your  medicine. 


Cand. — No  ;  I  lumps  it. 

Pres. — Very  good  ;  that  proves 
the  gentleman  must  have  practised  * 
a  good  while.  Do  you  keep  a  shop  ? 

Cand. — No; — but  I  have  two 
parlours,  and  a  blue  fly  in  the 
window. 

(Several  of  the  Court  here  asked 
what  he  meant  by  a  blue  fly, 
and  Dr.  Jordan  expounded  the 
term — it  was  a  blue  bottle .) 

Pres. — O  !  very  well ;  I  see'  he’ll 
do,  Gentlemen,  he  is  acquainted 
with  the  new  names  perfectly. 

Dr.  Br*d*m. —  Mynheer  Sykes, 
have  you  got  a  degree  from  any 
Garman  college  ? 

Cand. — O  yes,  Dr.  Br*d*m,  the 
same  as  yourself 

(This  posed  Dr.  Br*d*m —  he 
pressed  the  question  no  farther) 
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Dr.  Eady. — pray,  Sir,  do  you  use 
chalk  ? 

Cand. — No,  doctor,  you  have  left 
us  no  room  to  use  it. — ( a  general 
laugh.) 

Dr.  M4Donald.— What  is  your 
general  mode  of  treating  every  dis¬ 
ease? 

Cand. — Why,  Sir,  I  stuffs  them 
with  mercury  and  arsenic,  and  then 
I  either  kill  or  cure. 

Dr.  M4Donald. — Very  good  ;  you 
have  had  a  lesson  from  me,  I  see. 

Dr.  Gardiner. — Do  you  cure 
worms  ? 

Cand.  —Yes. 

Dr.  Gardiner. —  You — you  cure 
worms  !  What  religion  are  you  ? 

Cand.  —I  am  no  particular  sort. 

Dr.  Gardiner. — Do  you  ever  go  to 
church  ? 

Cand. — No. 

Dr.  Gardiner. — Yet  you  say  you 
can  cure  worms, — O, you  reprobate! 

(Here  the  president  interfered, 
and  severely  censured  Dr.  Gardiner 
for  his  illiberal  prejudice.) 

Pres. — Mr.  Sykes,  answer  me  one 
more  question.  Can  you  humbug  ? 

Cand. — Ay,  that  I  can,  as  well  as 
any  on  you. 

Pres. — Very  well,  that  will  do. 

Here  the  examination  closed,  and 
it  was  then  put  from  the  chair  whe¬ 
ther  the  candidate  should  be  admit- 
ed  a  fellow  of  the  College.  After  a 
short  debate,  it  was  decided  in  the 
affirmative.  Dr.  Jordan,  however, 
would  not  consent,  unless  the  can¬ 
didate  made  a  promise  that  he  would 
not  practise  in  Black friars-road. 
This  he  immediately  consented  to; 
after  which,  the  president  presented 
him  with  a  diploma  in  due  form. 

The  next  candidate  that  was 
called  in  was  a  negro,  who  seemed 
to  have  just  escaped  from  the  land 
of  slavery ,  whips  and  chains.  The 
first  question  of  the  president  was, 
what  is  your  name  ? 

Cand. — Massa,  my  name  Lynch. 

Lynch,  said  the  president ;  are 
you  a  relative  of  our  reputed  friend 
Dr.  Lynch  ? 

Cand. — Yes,  Massa,  he  be  my 
brother. 

Pres. — Where  did  you  study  phy¬ 
sic  ? 

Cand. — In  de  West  Indy,  Massa. 


Dr.  Eady.  —  What  induced  you 
to  come  to  England  ?  We  have 
enough  doctors  already  here. 

Cand.—  I  see’d  my  broder  had 
got  away  from  de  slave-driver,  and 
had  become  a  gentleman  by  de 
physic. 

Dr.  Eady — And  did  you  run  away 
too  ? 

Cand. — Yes,  Massa,  I  run’d  away 
too. 

Dr.  M'Donald — What  complaints 
can  you  cure  ? 

Cand. — I  cures  de  agur  and  fall¬ 
ing  sickness. 

Dr.  McDonald — How  do  yoil  ma¬ 
nage  that  ? 

Cand.— I  bury  dem  in  de  ground 
up  to  de  neck,  and  den  stuffs  burnt 
dung  in  de  mouth. 

Dr.  Cameron — Do  you  know  any 
thing  of  urine  ? 

Cand. — Yes,  Massa,  I  cures  by  de 
urine. 

Dr.  Cameron — How  so  ? 

Cand.— Why,  I  makes  up  de  peo¬ 
ple’s  urine  dat  consult  me  into  mix¬ 
tures  and  drops,  and  gives  it  to  de 
patients  again,  so  de  tink  it  good 
medicine. 

Dr.  Cameron  (aside)— Why  the 
fellow  has  got  hold  of  my  secret! — 
(aloud)  I  don’t  think  you  are  fit  to 
be  a  physician  ? 

Cand. — I  knowes  I  can  cure  by 
de  urine. 

Pres. — I  don’t  see  why  he  should 
not  have  a  diploma;  he  seems  to 
know  the  art  of  imposing  on  the 
public,  a  qualification  which  is  very 
needful  to  a  fellow  of  our  college ; 
but  l  will  ask  the  gentleman  in 
black  another  question  or  two. — 
Pray,  Mr.  Lynch,  do  you  cure  stric¬ 
tures  ? 

Mr.  Lynch — O  bless  you,  Massa, 
yes  ;  I  do  like  my  broder,  I  got  de 
secret. 

Pres,  (anxious.)  —  Well,  what’s 
that  ? 

Cand. — Why,  Massa,  I  gives  dem 
horse  turpentine  and  gin,  and  dat 
make  de  water  come  out  some  way 
or  oder. 

Pres,  (aside.)  Oh  oh  !  'he  has  got 
my  way  I  see.  Where  do  you  mean 
to  practice,  Sir  ? 

Cand.  —  Why,  Massa,  I  take  a 
I  louse  in  de  Adelphi,  opposite  you. 
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and  we  can  do  plenty  busi¬ 
ness  between  us.  When  you  cant 
cure  em  you  send  ern  to  me,  den  l 
send  em  to  you. 

Pres. — This  I  cannot  admit,  un¬ 
less  you  have  got  2001.  to  give  me. 
Have  you  got  any  money  ? 

Cand. — O  yes,  Massa  ;  me  live 
wid  bucraman,  very  rich  bucraman, 
and  me  sail  in  a  boat  wid  all  his 
trunks;  bucraman  fall  in  de  vater, 
me  have  all  de  money.  My  binder. 
Dr.  Lynch,  did  de  same. 

Pres.-— O  !  that’s  another  tiling. 
Dr.  Lynch,  you  are  as  fortunate  as 
your  brother. 

All.  -  Most  honourable  candidate 
- — admit  him,  admit  him. 

The  president  then  put  it  to  the 
vote,  whether  Mr.  Lynch  be  ad- 
'  milted  to  the  honour  of  the  di¬ 
ploma, which  was  accordingly  agreed 
to  nem.  con.  and  the  members  all 
adjourned  to  Duke-street,  Aldgate, 
to  celebrate  this  opening  by  a 
dinner. 

■K  ,  '  ■  ^ 

[ Want  of  space  prevents  our  giving  a 
report  of  the  dinner ,  hut  next  week 
it  shall  appear .] 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Adviser. 
Sir, 

Haying  attentively  examined  all 
your  Numbers  of  the  truly  estimable 
Medical  Adviser,  I  was  surprised  you 
never  Lad  that  torturing  Cancer  Quack 
of  Conisbrough  handed  to  you,  who 
continues  practising  undisturbed,  and 
evidently  most  successfully,  in  filling 
bis  coffers  by  undertaking  the  cure  of 
all  incurable  cancers.  This  keen 
caustic  gentleman,  who  ranks  himself 
amongst  the  physical  fraternity,  call¬ 
ing  himself  Dr.  Hall,  who  attends 
Doncaster  Market  every  Saturday,  and 
every  succeeding  Monday  Rotherham  ; 
and  it  is  truly  astonishing  that,  from 
every  one  remaining  silent  in  expos¬ 
ing  this  near-sighted  keener,  he  con¬ 
tinues  gaining  uncommon  celebrity 
from  ignorant  people  giving  full  cre¬ 
dence  to  every  asserted  cure.  I  con¬ 
sider  it  a  duty  incumbent  upon  some 
one,  to  undertake  the  task,  humbly 
submitting  my  feeble  efforts  in  endea¬ 
vouring  to  rouse  some,  more  capable 
than  myself,  to  give  a  fuller  detail  of 


this  man’s  history,  &c.  &c.  Every 
warty  excrescence  or  tumour  is  imme¬ 
diately  pronounced  to  be  an  invete¬ 
rate  cancer,  and  thus  he  succeeds  in 
gulling  them  by  relating  wonderful 
cures,  and  horrible  cases,  sending  them 
away  minus  some  silver,  after  having 
applied  his  caustic  remedy  to  stimu¬ 
late  them  to  liberal  remunerations 
for  such  kindness.  I  have  witnessed 
several  instances  of  his  ignorance,  his 
caustic  applications  having  produced 
the  most  alarming  symptoms,  and 
most  serious  mischief  ensued ;  the 
neighbourhood  around  are  becoming 
as  generally  known  as  marked  sheep, 
from  the  immense  cicatrizations;  a 
natural  consequence,  destroying  their 
beautiful  features  unnecessarily,  and 
rendering  them  most  conspicuously 
odious ;  a  patient  of  his  passes  you  who 
has  had  a  small  wart  upon  the  cheek 
or  lip,  &c.  which  he  has  most  assured¬ 
ly  removed  by  eating  through  the 
cheek  or  lip,  &c.  with  unlimited  di¬ 
mensions,  some  considering  them¬ 
selves  fortunate  in  escaping  thus  dis¬ 
figured.  I  will  briefly  relate  a  case 
for  example,  who  underwent  this  vil¬ 
lainous  treatment : — A  gentleman  in 
the  neighbourhood  was  suddenly  seiz¬ 
ed  with  a  severe  paroxysm  of  the  gout, 
with  swelling  in  the  great  toe,  and  this 
monster  of  imbecility  was  consulted, 
wken  he  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  of 
deviating  from  bis  regular  routine  of 
treatment,  but  actually  applied  the 
caustic  in  sufficient  quantity  to  destroy 
the  whole  toe,  which  most  assuredly 
he  must  have  considered  an  unna¬ 
tural  protuberance,  which  would, 
when  excited,  prove  a  cancer;  the 
consequence  was,  what  must  readily 
be  previously  anticipated,  the  man’s 
life  remained  a  considerable  time  in 
jeopardy,  this  poor  inflamed  toe 
shrunk  with  mortification  at  the  idea 
of  being  removed  as  an  intruder,  im¬ 
mediately  communicated  its  troubles 
to  the  neighbouring  sensible  parts, 
when,  after  a  very  deliberate  consul¬ 
tation,  a  resolution  was  proposed  and 
sanctioned,  to  convince  this  blind  dis¬ 
turber,  Dr.  Hall,  by  admitting  erysipe- 
latory  inflammation  extending  itself 
all  over  that  extremity  ;  to  the  patient’s 
detriment  and  the  Quack’s  alarm,  the 
bone  exfoliated  with  a  long  seriously 
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tedious  confinement;  this  gentleman 
just  escaped,  with  life  remaining,  a 
living  monument  of  credulity  and 
duplicity.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  a 
metastasis  of  Dr.  Hall’s  toe  should  not 
be  exhibited  upon  his  forehead.  More 
particulars  relating  to  this  infamous 
Quack,  shall  be  sent,  ns  he  equally 
merits  a  place  in  your  Medical  Ad¬ 
viser,  having  practised  quietly  too 
long  to  remain  unnoticed  with  im¬ 
punity. 

T.S.O. 


MEDICAL  TALK  OF  THE  DAY. 


The  Brighton  Quack. — The  pa¬ 
pers  have  called  the  fellow  who  at¬ 
tempted  tocommita  rape  at  Brighton, 
a  “  surgeon.'"  He  is  an  atrocious 
quack — a private  soldier, and  as  igno¬ 
rant  as  he  is  infamous.  Our  readers 
will  recollect  the  case  we  allude  to, 
and  the  abominable  attempt  the 
wretch  made  to  destroy  the  poor 
girl’s  character,  by  falsely  stating  that 
he  had  at  former  times  cured  her  of 
a  certain  complaint !  Does  not  this 
add  another  to  the  many  cases  which 
cry  aloud  for  a  law  to  put  down 
quacks? 


Dempster's  Case.—- A  physician  at 
Carlisle  has  published  an  account  of 
Dempster’s  case,  with  plans,  &c.  for 
removing  a  knife  from  the  stomach. 
We  lock  the  stable  when  the  horse 
is  stolen.  Why  did  not  lie  operate  or 
recommend  an  operation  while  the 
man  lived.  We  suggested  a  plan 
for  removing  the  knife,  and  gave 
our  own  design,  as  well  as  others, 
for  removing  it,  several  weeks  be¬ 
fore  Dempster’s  death ;  yet  the  me¬ 
dical  men  either  remained  unac¬ 
quainted  with  our  suggestions,  or 


neglected  them.  Had  he  '  been  in 
London  instead  of  Carlisle,  we  can 
fairly  take  upon  ourselves  to  state, 
that  the  knife  should  have  been  re¬ 
moved. 

For  the  plans  of  instruments  to 
extract  a  knife  from  the  stomach 
see  our  tenth  Number. 


Lues  Venerea. — This  dreadful 
pest  has  of  late  years  become  much 
less  frequent  in  its  appearances  ;  as 
a  proof  of  this,  the  number  of  pa¬ 
tients  admitted  to  the  Hopital  des 
Veneriens  at  Paris,  this  last  year,  is 
less  than  one  half  the  number  ad¬ 
mitted  in  1802. 


A  dangerous  Case. — A  regular  be¬ 
ing  sent  for  by  the  late  Dr.  Br*d*m, 
maker  of  the  nervous  balsam,  that 
universal  specific  and  grand  saluta- 
rium ,  expressed  his  surprise  at  being 
called  on  an  occasion  apparently 
trifling.  “  Not  so  trifling  neither,’’ 
replied  Br*d#m,  “  for,  to^tell  you 
the  truth,  I  have,  by  mistake,  tajeen 
some  of  my  own  nervous  balsam  /” 


I 

Fatal  Effects  of  Laughing  Gas. — 
The  foolish  experiments  upon  the 
laughing  gas,  now  so  much  in  fashion, 
has  been  attended  with  what  is  not 
at  all  surprising,  the  death  of  a  person 
who  breathed  a  portion  of  it.  It  oc¬ 
curred  at  Bordeaux  last  February. 
We  sincerely  recommend  the  public 
to  set  their  faces  against  further  exhi¬ 
bition  of  this  dangerous  practice ;  every 
thing  which  operates  upon  the  senso- 
rum,  so  as  to  derange  it  even  tem¬ 
porally,  is  dangerous ;  the  same  quan¬ 
tity  of  this  gas  inhaled  by  different 
people  will  possess  vastly  ditferent 
effects.  One  man  may  be  but  gently 
stimulated  by  it,  while  another,  from 
peculiar  physical  construction  in  the 
brain  or  blood  vessels,  may  drop  down 
in  apoplexy. 


Dr.  Br*d*m. — The  “Times”  of 
Wednesday  last  reported  the  death 
of  this  German  gentleman  ;  but  it 
is  not  true — he  is  alive  still,  as  we 
shall  hereafter  shew. 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


The  Aphorisms  of  Hippocrates  have  been  concluded  in  our  last  Number. 
The  44  Medical  Adviser  ”  now  contains  the  whole  of  that  curious  work. 

C.  M.’s  (of  Islington-road)  favour  is  received.  These  placards  of  Jor¬ 
dan’s  shall  be  inserted,  perhaps  next  week  ; — they  out-puff  all  puffing 

Jun.  Amicus. — Let  the  man  labouring  under  tic  doloureux  take  ten 
drops  of  the  acetate  of  morphia  in  a  little  water  every  night,  and  at  the 
time  he  expects  the  paroxysm.  We  request  to  be  informed  the  effect. 

J.  A.  D. — The  lady  should  continue  to  rest.  The  cold  bath  was  wrong. 
Let  her  take  no  stimulating  drinks ; — her  food  is  proper,  but  she  must 
take  no  internal  medicine.  Let  her  use,  to  the  parts,  a  decoction  of  oak- 
bark,  neither  hot  nor  cold,  and  add  to  it  a  little  sulphate  of  zinc,  in  the 
proportion  of  a  drachm  to  a  quart.  To  the  last  question  J.  A.  D.  asks,  pve 
say,  she  is  not. 

A.  F. — Take  five  grains  of  calomel,  made  into  two  pills,  at  night ;  the 
day  after,  take  a  dose  of  castor  oil.  Take  no  more  medicine  for  a  week, 
when  you  may  repeat  the  dose,  and  then  write  to*  us. 

W.  P. — Use  sal  ammoniac  in  vinegar ;  wet  the  suspensory  bandage  with 
it.  Do  nothing  else,  but  keep  the  bowels  regular  with  castor  oil  or  salts, 
and  write  again  in  a  month.  Do  not  walk  much,  nor  sit  long  at  a  time  ; 
laying  down  is  the  best  position. 

D.  W.  P.  need  not  dread  either  apoplexy  nor  paralytic.  Perhaps  shav¬ 
ing  the  head  and  sponging  it  thrice  a-day  with  vinegar  and  water  will  do 
more  for  him  than  any  thing  else.  He  must  wear  a  wig  in  the  winter, — 
leave  it  off  in  the  summer,  when  he  can  commence  the  shower  bath,  and 
use  it  every  morning.  He  must  keep  his  bowels  open  by  tincture  of 
senna  and  rhubarb  every  day  or  two. 

C.  F.  either  lives  in  a  cold  house  or  dresses  irregularly.  Attend  to  the 
warmth  of  the  throat  and  feet,  and  put  a  blister  on  the  nape  of  the 
neck.  ■  ■  •  '  •  ‘ 

Henry  Anson. — Attend  to  your  digestion ;  and  instead  of  malt  liquor, 
or  grog,  take  only  a  glass  or  two  of  wine,  or  wine  and  water.  Follow 
strictly  the  directions  of  page  338,  44  Medical  Adviser but  the  weather 
now  is  too  cold  for  the  shower-bath,  if  you  have  not  before  used  it.  Write 
in  a  month. 

J.  H.  L.  (Leeds)  put  a  large  blister  across  the  back  of  the  loins,  and 
write  us  the  effect. 

- ,  Soho- square,  should,  if  he  does  try  the  chlorine,  do  it  under  the 

direction  of  a  physician.  His  remarks  shall  be  attended  to. 

Captain  Derenzy’s  Enchiridion  has  come  to  hand. 


Communications  (Post  Paid)  to  be  sent  to  the  Editor,  at  the  Publishers.  Lon¬ 
don  :  Printed  and  published  by  KNIGHT  and  LACEY,  55,  Paternoster 
Row.  Sold  also  by  John  Sutherland,  Edinburgh  ;  M.  Ogle,  Glasgow, 
and  T.  Webb,  Dublin^ 
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PAYING  THE  RECKONING. 

( See  Plate,) 


When  the  punch  drinkers  put  down 
their  purses,  and  satisfy  44  mine 
host,”  the  reckoning  is  not  always 
fully  paid, — the  apothecary  is  still 
to  come  in  for  his  share  of  the  bowl. 
Look  at  our  friend,  Sir  Morgan, 
whose  portrait  (with  a  different 
framing)  is  again  given  to  our  read¬ 
ers.  See  the  aspect,  how  changed  ! 
The  happy  spirit  of  comfort  which, 
in  our  last  Number,  lighted  up 
his  countenance,  is  now  woefully 
changed  for  sourand  serious  looks. 
How  he  grins  at  his  draught,  and 
wishes,  with  all  his  Irish  heart,  that 
he  had  never  made  “  Punch  to  a  T 1" 
Oh,  Sir  Morgan !  this  is  the  pay 
day;  this  is  the  reckoning — though 
perhaps  not  all ;  there  are  such  ani¬ 
mals  as  undertakers ,  and  these  must 
live.  God  forbid,  Sir  Morgan,  that 
you  should  contribute,  per  carp  ore , 
to  save  one  of  them  from  the  work- 
house  !  Yet  we  fear,  per  anima , 
you  have  done  much  to  enrich  that 
corps ,  by  your  ^spirited  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  grog. 

Good  Readers,  take  warning  by 
the  plight  which  this  “jovial”  ap¬ 
pears  now.  If  you  regard  your 
health,  and  abominate  the  apothe¬ 
cary  and  undertaker,  oh,  leave  off 
puucli ! 


CONSUMPTION  OF  THE  LUNGS. 

(Contiimedgroin  page  292.) 

If  the  patient’s  case  is  one  of  inci¬ 
pient  phthisis  only,  and  his  circum¬ 
stances  will  admit  of  removing  in 
due  time,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  first 
threatenings  of  the  disorder,  from 
this  climate  to  one  in  which  tli% 
temperature  is  warm  during  winter, 
he  may  comply  therewith.  The" 
islands  of  Madeira  and  Malta,  Lis¬ 
bon,  Italy,  or  the  south  of  Fiance, 
have  been  recommended  as  proper 
places. 

To  persons  liable  to  catarrhal  or 
consumptive  complaints,  the  most 
important  properties  of  the  climates 
of  other  countries  are,  warmth  and 
equability  of  temperature,  especially 


in  the  winter  months,  The  islands 
of  Madeira  and  Malta  present,  nu¬ 
merically,  a  mean  temperature  for 
the  winter  mouths,  but  Pisa,  Nice, 
Villa  Franca,  (very  near  the  latter,) 
and  Hiercs,  are  certainly,  the  most 
desirable  places  for  an  invalid. 

A  female  writer  of  some  celebrity 
informs  us,  she  is  convinced  by  ex¬ 
perience,  that  the  lives  of  many  con¬ 
sumptive  patients  might  be  saved 
were  they  sent  by  sea  to  Leghorn, 
advised  to  winter  at  Pisa,  cautioned 
against  travelling  much  by  land, 
and  above  all  things,  interdicted 
from  crossing  the  Apennine  and 
Alps,  which  people  very  frequently 
do,  in  order  to  spend  the  summer 
months  in  Switzerland,  one  of  the 
most  unequal  climates  in  Europe. 
She  thinks,  that  in  pulmonary  com¬ 
plaints,  Pisa  is  entitled  to  a  decided 
preference  over  Nice,  Massa,  Flo¬ 
rence,  Rome,  or  Naples,  or  indeed 
to  any  othei  place  in  Europe,  from 
the.  beginning  of  October  till  the 
end  of  April,  She  was  advised  to 
travel  over  land  to  Italy,  and,  there¬ 
fore  she  passed  over  to  France. 
Nice  was  recommended  to  her  as 
the  best  winter  climate,  and  she 
therefore  spent  many  months  in 
that  city  :  but  experience  soon  con¬ 
vinced  her  that  she  might  have 
adopted  a  more  eligible  plan  ;  for 
long  journeys  over  land  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  are  to  consumptive  persons 
dangerous  experiments,  owing  to 
the  accommodations  being  so  very 
indifferent  that  it  is  scarcely  possible 
for  an  invalid  to  sleep  at  an  inn  out 
of  a  great  town  without  suffering. 
To  consumptive  persons  and  inva¬ 
lids  in  general,  she  therefore  recom¬ 
mends  the  going  to  Italy  by  sea  in 
a  vessel  bound  to  Leghorn,  and  so 
wintering  at  Pisa. 

When  the  patient’s  circumstances 
or  business  will  not  admit  of  his 
removing  to  a  more  temperate  cli¬ 
mate,  he  must  endeavour  to  pass  his 
winter  in  some  place  which  is  dry 
and  well  sheltered  from  cold  bleak 
winds,  where  the  air  is  free  and 
pure,  and  the  soil  of  a  gravelly 
nature.  Tile  mild  and  sheltered 
vales  of  Devonshire,  but  more  par¬ 
ticularly  Sid  mouth,  Torquay,  and 
Penzance  in  Cornwall,  offer  desir- 
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able  situations  of  this  nature;  but 
the  latter  may  be  considered  as  en¬ 
titled  to  a  decided  preference. 

It  lias  indeed  been  thought  by 
some  as  equal  to  any  situation 
abroad,  and,  therefore,  the  victim  to 
consumption  will  not  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  fly  an  exile  from  his  home 
and  friends  to  seek  a  doubtful  ad¬ 
vantage  in  a  foreign  clime. 

From  a  register  of  the  weather  at 
Penzance,  by  Dr.  Forbes,  the  mild¬ 
ness  and  equability  of  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  that  country  are  evident. 

•/ 

He  observed  the  maximum  tempe¬ 
rature  of  July  was  only  78°  of  Fall- 

*  V 

rentier t,  the  minimum  of  December, 
only  33°,  and  the  mean  range  of  the 
barometer,  1.48  inches. 

With  the  enjoyment  of  a  free  and 
pure  air,  the  patient  should  take 
daily  moderate  exercise  either  iu  a 
carriage  or  on  horseback,  but  more 
particularly  the  latter.  By  taking 
it  in  progressive  journeys  through 
different  parts  of  the  country,  in 
fair  and  settled  weather,  the  efficacy 
of  the  remedy,  great  as  it  may  be  at 
other  times,  would  be  much  increas¬ 
ed;  for  in  such  a  tour  the  mind 
would  find  an  ample  store  of  amuse¬ 
ment,  and  be  diverted  from  any 
train  of  unpleasant  thoughts.  The 
pursuit  of  some  object  at  the  same 
time  might  probably  add  to  the 
effect.  All  violent  exertions,  such 
as  dancing,  &c.,  liberties  in  diet, 
and  going  to  crowded  public  places, 
are  most  cautiously  to  be  avoided. 

If  the  disease  has  made  consider¬ 
able  progress,  and  the  patient  is 
(hereby  prevented  from  exposing 
himself  out  of  doors  during  the 
winter  and  spring,  he  must  be  con¬ 
tented  to  live  in  chambers  subject 
to  very  little  change  from  the  at¬ 
mosphere,  and  heated  from  <*>2  to 
65  degrees,  which  temperature  will 
be  most  suitable.  A  stove  may  be 
employed  for  the  purpose,  and  a  pre¬ 
ference  should  be  given  to  one  of 
porcelain  (like  the  German  and 
Russian  stove,)  over  one  of  iron,  as 
a  very  unpleasant  smell  is  occasion¬ 
ed  by  the  latter.  Dr.  Buxton  is  of 
opinion  that  in  the  common  shop 
stove,  or  ironing  stove  used  in 
laundries,  we  possess  all  that  is  ne¬ 


cessary  tor  the  purpose  of  the  pro¬ 
mised  reined  y. 

Under  the  principle  of  amusing 
the  mind,  and  at  the  same  time  of 
having  a  desirable  end  to  be  ob¬ 
tained,  many  phthisical  patients  are 
yearly  sent  to  the  Hot-wells  at 
Bristol.  The  waters  of  these  wells 
have  long  been  extolled  for  their 
supposed  good  effect  In  consumptive 
cases ;  but  in  my  humble  opinion 
they  are  by  no  means  deserving  of 
the  credit  ascribed  to  them,  as,  dur¬ 
ing  a  residence  of  some  time  at  and 
near  these  wells,  I  cannot  charge 
my  memory  with  a  single  instance 
where  any  person  labouring  under 
a  confirmed  phthisis  experienced 
much, relief  from  their  use  alone. 

That  many  persons  who  have 
been  of  a  phthisical  habit  have  de¬ 
rived  benefit  from  resorting  to  the 
Bristol  Hot-wells,  I  am  ready  to 
admit;  but  this  should  not  be  at¬ 
tributed  wholly  to  the  waters.  The 
horse  exercise,  which  is  taken  daily 
by  such  patients,  on  a  fine  airy  down, 
where  most  beautiful  views  and  rich 
landscapes  are  presented  to  the  eye 
on  every  side  ;  the  salubrity  of  the 
air  ;  the  healthfulness  of  the  situa¬ 
tion,  and  the  frequent  attendance 
on  the  different  amusements  which 
are  furnished  at  these  wells,  and 
those  at  Clifton,  prove  beyond  all 
doubt  most  powerful  auxiliaries. 
Places  of  public  resort  are  food  to 
the  mind  ofccnvalescents,  and  serve 
to  keep  it  in  the  same  active  state 
that  exercise  does  the  body,  prevent¬ 
ing  thereby  that  indulgence  in 
gloomy  reflection,  to  which  the  want 
of  cheerful  scenes  and  agreeable 
company  is  apt  to  give  rise  in  those 
who  are  in  an  indifferent  state  of 
health. 

The  opinion  which  I  have  here 
offered  on  the  efficacy  of  the  Bristol 
Hot-wells  waters,  seems  however  by 
no  means  to  accord  with  that  enter¬ 
tained  of  them  by  a  gentleman  who 
some  time  ago  published  a  disserta¬ 
tion  on  their  chemical  and  medical 
properties.  On  the  subject  of  pul¬ 
monary  consumption,  he  observes, 
that  the  utility  of  a  journey  to  Bris¬ 
tol,  undertaken  while  a  cure  is  yet 
practicable,  is  demonstrated  by 
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hundreds  of  examples  annually, 
where  the  disease  is  prevented  in 
many,  and  suspended  or  mitigated 
in  others.  I  agree,  however,  with 
Dr.  Beddoes,  that  the  tine  things 
which  medical  men  put  into  their 
pamphlets  about  the  water  of  the 
places  where  they  constantly  or  oc¬ 
casionally  reside,  are  to  be  received 
with  a  large  share  or  weight  of 
allowance.  Nay,  I  am  decidedly  of 
opinion,  that  at  least  three-fourths 
of  the  cures  attributed  to  all  mineral 
waters,  ought  rather  to  be  placed  to 
the  account  of  a  difference  in  air, 
exercise,  diet,  amusement  of  the 
mind,  and  the  regulations  produc¬ 
tive  of  greater  temperance,  than  to 
any  salutary  or  efficacious  proper¬ 
ties  in  the  waters  themselves. 

Respecting  the  composition  of  the 
Bristol  water,  it  appears,  from  Dr. 
Garrick’s  experiments,  to  consist  of 
the  following  principles  :  a  wine 
gallon  of  231  inches  is  ii 
with 


Muriated  magnesia 

71  grains. 

Muriated  soda  -  - 

4 

Vitrii dated  soda 

m 

Vitriolated  lime 

iii 

Carbonated  lime 

13* 

Making  together  of 

solid  matter 

47f  grains. 

Carbonic  acid  gas  - 

30  cub.  inch. 

Respirable  air  -  - 

3 

Making  together  of 

gaseous  fluids  - 

33  cub.  ineh. 

On  the  supposed  virtues  of  this 
water  in  phthisis,  there  has  indeed 
prevailed  much  diversity  of  opinion, 
and  many  have  denied  that  it  pos¬ 
sesses  any  peculiar  power  superior 
to  simple  water.  Dr.  Saunders 
thinks,  that  although  it  is  by  no 
means  a  cure  for  consumption,  still 
it  will  be  found  to  alleviate  some 
of  the  most  harassing  symptoms  in 
this  formidable  disease.  He  observes, 
it  is  particularly  efficacious  in  mo¬ 
derating  the  thirst,  the  dry  burning 
heat  of  the  hands  and  feet,  the  par¬ 
tial  night-sweats,  and  the  symptoms 
that  are  peculiarly  hectical ;  and 
thus  in  the  early  stages  of  phthisis 


pregnated 


it  may  probably  contribute  to  a  re¬ 
establishment  of  health ;  and  even 
in  tile  latter  periods  it  may  con¬ 
siderably  relieve,  when  the  prospect 
of  a  cure  has  long  been  doubtful,  if 
not  hopeless. 

Short  voyages  on  sea  have  been 
much  recommended  to  consumptive 
persons,  under  the  idea  that  sailing 
is  of  ail  modes  of  exercise  or  con¬ 
veyance  the  smoothest  and  most 
constant.  The  good  effects  produc¬ 
ed  by  sea  voyages  seem  to  depend, 
however,  chiefly  on  the  parity  of 
the  air,  assisted  somewhat  probably 
by  the  occasional  vomiting,  which 
persons  unaccustomed  to  be  on 
board  of  a  ship  usually  experience. 

Swinging  is  another  species  of  ex¬ 
ercise  much  recommended  to  phthi¬ 
sical  patients.  The  use  of  wliat  are 
called  dumb  bells  might  perhaps 
likewise  prove  serviceable. 

To  remove  inflammation  from  the 
lungs,  and  prevent  the  tubercles 
from  proceeding  to  suppuration, 
the  application  of  a  blister  will  be 
highly  proper ;  and  that  it  may  be 
rendered  perpetual,  it  should  be 
shifted  from  the  chest  to  the  side, 
and  from  the  side  to  the  chest, 
whenever  the  discharge  ceases  to  be 
plentiful.  Issues  or  a  seton  are  fre¬ 
quently  inserted  in  the  side,  or  be¬ 
tween  the  scapulae  ;  and  in  cases  of 
incipient  phthisis  sometimes  pro¬ 
duce  a  good  effect.  Topical  bleed¬ 
ings,  by  means  of  leeches  and  cup¬ 
ping,  might  likewise  be  resorted  to 
with  advantage  in  this  stage  of  the 
disease.  Both  blisters  and  topical 
bleedings  will  afford  considerable 
relief  where  there  is  a  fixed  pain  in 
the  breast  or  sides,  which  is  increas¬ 
ed  upon  coughing. 

Previously  to  the  tubercles  becom¬ 
ing  much  inflamed,  perhaps  they 
may  be  relieved,  or  be  entirely  re¬ 
moved  by  a  solution  of  the  muriate 
of  lime,  beginning  with  a  drachm  a 
day,  and  gradually  increasing  the 
dose. 

On  the  recommendation  of  Dr. 
Beddoes,  factitious  airs  some  years 
back  were  employed  in  the  early 
stage  of  phthisis,  and  as  auxiliaries, 
they  undoubtedly  proved,  service¬ 
able  ;  but  from  their  virtues  having 
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been  overrated,  and  almost  sole 
dependance  placed  upon  them  in 
many  cases,  they  fell  into  disrepute, 
and  other  remedies  have  been  sub¬ 
stituted  jn  a  very  rapid  succession. 
Oxygen  reduced  by  an  addition  of 
hydrogen,  and  other  aerial  fluids, 
with  carbonic  acid  gas,  are  those 
which  were  chiefly  used.  With 
these  the  air  of  a  room  may  easily 
be  impregnated  by  ,  means  of  the 
apparatus  invented  by  Mr.  Watt,  of 
Birmingham. 

(To  be  continued.) 


RELIGIOUS  INDIGESTION. 


We  have  in  former  Numbers  shewn, 
that  one  of  the  main  causes  of  indi¬ 
gestion  is  a  depression  of  spirits 
we  have  physically  explained  by 
what  means  it  operates  in  producing 
it.  If,  then,  a  depressed  state  of  the 
mind  occasion  this  destroyer  of  the 

0 

roots  of  life — for  so  it  may  well  be 
called — ought  we  not  to  abolish 
every  law  or  custom  which  may 
have  a  direct  tendency  to  a  general 
gloom  ?  Thank  God  we  have  not 
many  !  but  amongst  those  we  have, 
stands  pre-eminent  the  custom  ol 
groaning  away  our  Sundays.  We 
beg  it  to  be  understood,  that  we  do 
not  find  fault  with  public  worship, 
nor  do  we  rise  up  against  any  sect 
of  religion.  We  do  not  wish  to  pre¬ 
vent,  by  our  advice,  any  one  from 
enjoying  their  full  measure  of  devo¬ 
tion,  but  we  oppose  the  pernicious 
habit  of  making  the  Lord’s  day  a 
day  of  hypochondriasm  and  horrors. 
Cheerfulness  is  not  only  good  for 
the  soul,  and  recommended  by  the 
holy  writers,  but  it  is  good  and  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  health  of  the  body. 
Why,  then,  make  it  by  habit  a  crime 
to  be  so  upon  a  Sunday?  The 
English  and  Scotch  are  the  only 
people  on  the  face  of  the  earth  that 
will  not  hear  music  on  the  Sabbath. 
If  you  sing  in  London  on  that  day, 
you  are,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who 
hear  you,  a  reprobate ;  hut  if  you 
play  the  fiddle,  unless  it  be  some 
suicidal-sounding  psalm,  you  are 
damned  beyond  the  power  of  re¬ 


demption  !  The  cause  of  this  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  body  is  a  disease  of 
the  mind  ;  it  arises  from  an  ultra¬ 
devotion,  and  a  mistake  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  on  which  the  custom  of  re¬ 
stricting  music  is  founded.  The 
Puritans  began  it,  and  the  present 
saints  keep  it  rigorously  up.  The 
real  meaning  of  the  restriction  is  to 
prevent  reveling  and  debauch  ;  it 
never  intended  to  oppose  a  little 
rational  music,  or  even  a  dance  in 
a  fa  m  il  yt  circle;  but  the  human  mind 
is  in  itself  so  ductile,  that  it  can¬ 
not  take  up  n  itself  any  action 
enthusiastically  without  going  to 
extremes.  The  English  people  will 
not  sing  nor  dance  on  a  Sunday, 
forsooth,  yet  they  get  beastly  drunk  I 
A  man  that  wont  listen  to  a  sweet 
ballad  from  Ill's  daughter,  will  go 
out  to  a  public  house,  and  there 
smoke  and  drink  until  he  cannot 
see  his  way  home.  What  is  a  more 
miserable  sight  than  London  on  a 
Sunday  ? — Moping  —  melancholy — 
bells — long  faces — and  perhaps  rainy 
weather  !  Oil!  France,  Spain,  Italy, 
Germany,  and  Ireland,  you  manage 
those  things  better!  There,  the 
morning  and  part  of  the  evening  are 
devotion,  but  the  other  parts  of  the 
day  are  passed  in  recreative  merri¬ 
ment  ;  all  forget  their  labour,  and 
enjoy  themselves,  thus,  as  it  were, 
winding  up,  once  a- week,  the  loosen¬ 
ed  wheels  of  their  health  :  but 
England  ! — oh,  it  is  no  wonder  we 
have  a  dyspeptic  population, — no 
wonder  we  have  hypochondriacs,  and 
no  wonder  we  have  suicides.  It  the 
ministers  of  the  gospel  have  a  true 
regard  for  their  flocks,  they  will 
immediately  expound  the  true  na¬ 
ture  of  a  Sunday’s  enjoyment,  and 
in  doing  that,  recommend  both  mu¬ 
sic  and  dancing  in  family  circles. 
They  know  that  this  cannot  be 
morally  wrong, — they  are  not  phy¬ 
sicians  ;  and  when  they  are  told  by 
tho^e  who  are ,  that  the  health  of 
their  people  would  be  improved  by 
this  means,  we  say  they  are  bound 
to  recommen  l  it. 
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‘  Low  \ Spirits ,  Melancholy . 
Suicide  of  November. 


Tefe  approaching  month  is  the  sea¬ 
son  for  hypochondriasm  ;  and  by 
She  present  state  of  the  weather,  and 
the  foregoing  months  of  the  year. 
It  promises  to  be  gloomy,  moist  and 
oppressive.  Many  think  that  it  is 
some  specific  influence  in  this  month 
that  affects  the  mind — some  contagi¬ 
ous  matter,  or  some  astrological  in¬ 
fluence,  that  brings  so  much  into  de¬ 
mand  ropes,  livers,  and  razors  ;  but 
this  is  not  the  case ;  mere  weather 
never  produced,  by  material  contact, 
melancholy  or  suicide.  The  Swedes, 
whose  winter  is  long,  dreary,  foggy, 
moist  and  cold,  do  not  hang  and 
drown  themselves  like  the  English  ; 
they  enfoy  themselves  in  domestic  cir¬ 
cles.  Therefore  we  must  look  to  other 
causes  than  mere  weather  or  season 
for  this  prevalence  of  melancholy. 
Our  opinion  is  this  : — The  English 
people,  from  extensive  commerce, 
and  its  associations,  have  their 
minds  occupied  with  important 
matters.  If  things  go  on  well  with 
them,  they  aye  as  merry  in  Novem¬ 
ber  as  in  June ;  but  amongst  so  vast 
a  population,  many  must  naturally 
be  embarrassed  In  those  matters ; 
and  although  the  same  embarrass¬ 
ment  exist  in  June,  yet  that  month 
(provided  it  be  not  like  our  last), 
from  its  beauty  and  brilliancy,  tends 
to  keep  them  from  brooding  on 
their  troubles.  The  sun  laughs  on 
the  land,  and  the  land  throws  gladly 
back  the  smile  ;  friends  ask  to  din¬ 
ner  friends,  and  country  excursions 
are  the  consequence ;  maids  are 
dressed  and  decked  “  all  in  their 
flaunting  braverie new  clothes 
sparkle,  flowers  spring  up,  birds 
sing,  and  all  nature  dances.  But  in 
November,  gloom  hangs  on  the 
house-top,  the  sun  is  seldom  seen ; 
it  comes  like  a  funeral  treading  on 
the  heels  of  a  wedding-day  :  it  is 
not  day ;  nor  is  it  night,  but  a  murky, 
dull,  miserable  gloom.  3n  this  wea¬ 
ther,  when  men  have  little,  if  any 
enjoyment  in  the  day,  is  it  to  be 
wondered  that  the  mind  should  fall 
back  to  that  reflection  which  so 
heavily  In  ay  press  it  down.  This 
is  the  secret  of  November  melan¬ 


choly— the  weather  gives  no  oppor* 
t unity  to  avoid  the  mental  fiend  ; 
but  on  the  contrary,  is  most  conge¬ 
nial  to  its  presence.  Night,  of 
course,  may  bring  some  little  better 
opportunities  of  drinking  Lethe’s 
water,  but  this  water  is  too  fre¬ 
quently  mixed  with  wine,  spirits, 
and  malt  liquor,  which  banish  for 
the  time  all  unpleasant  reflections, 
but  leave,  next  morning,  a  depressed 
and  unhappy  mind  ;  no  exercise  is 
taken.  All  these  circumstances 
combining,  produce  indigestion  and 
bilious  affections,  which  terminate 
in  fixed  melancholy  and  perhaps 
suicide. 

Besides  th£  embarrassments  arising 
from  commerce,  the  mind  often  suf¬ 
fers  from  otliers,  amongst  which 
stand, unhappily  pre  eminently,  a  de¬ 
pression  of  heart,  brought  on  by  early 
excesses  *  of  a  peculiar  nature ,  or 
rather,  a  repining  at  the  loss  which 
those  excesses  have  occasioned  to 
man,  even  in  mature  age,  and 
otherwise  apparent  health.  All 
griefs,  let  them  arise  from  what 
source  they  may,  are  heightened  by 
gloom  and  solitude;  hence,  Novem¬ 
ber  is  the  month  for  melancholy, 
for  the  reasons  mentioned  above. 

What  is  the  remedy  ?  Alas  !  alas  ! 
Where  is  the  physician  of  the  mind  ? 
Who  can  u  minister  to  a  mind  dis¬ 
eased  ?” 

Well,  if  we  cannot  be  physicians 
to  the  mind,  we  can  affect  that  mind 
through  the  treatment  of  the  body 
considerably,  and  thereby  give  it 
every  chance  of  restoring  itself.  This 
is  to  be  done  by  coming  as  near,  or 
substituting  the  habits  of  June,  as 
November  will  permit;  for  instance, 
having  washed  the  head,  mouth, 
and  teeth  well,  sponged  and  dry- 
rubbed  the  body  all  over,  and  eaten 
a  comfortable  breakfast  of  chocolate, 
or  eggs  and  coffee,  we  should  ride 
or  walk  out,  if  possible,  either  on  a 
visit  or  on  some  business  ;  take  a 
glass  of  wine  while  out ;  engage  in 

*  We  are  now  preparing  for  publication  a 
few  sheets  that  we  trust  will  speak  consolation 
to  the  afflicted  in  this  way,  and  also  what  yet 
has  not  been  done  in  those  works  that  profess 
to  do  it,  that  is — truth.  We  hope  to  open 
men's  eyes  upon  the  subject.  Obvious  reasons 
prevent  us  from  publishing’  on  this  subject  in 
the  Medical  Adviser. 
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conversation  with  friends,  and  road 
the  papers  of  the  day  (among  which, 
of  course ,  we  strenuously  recom¬ 
mend  the  “  Medical  Adviser,” 
and  particularly  the  Annals  op 
Quackery,  which  will  make  them 
laugh,  as  well  as  prevent  them  from 
swallowing  poison).  Then  dine — 
and  always  with  a  friend,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  who  is  a  41  merry  soul  and 
kind  a  glass  of  wine  after  it,  or 
good  grog,  with  a  cigar.  Then 
having  taken  a  cup  of  good  strong 
French  made  coffee,  or  English 
made  tea,  go  to  toe  theatre — hut  not 
to  a  murdering  melo-drame ;  see  a 
good  comedy,  or  opera,  or  farce,  and 
laugh  at  it.  After  the  theatre,  do 
not  sit  up  late,  but  having  taken  a 
few  oysters,  a  glass  of  stout,  and 
another  cigar,  go  to  bed.  This  is 
the  way  to  avoid  moping  and  fret¬ 
ting,  as  regards  regimen.  As  for 
medicine,  the  following  will  be 
found  of  great  benefit  -.—Take  of 
blue  pill  five  grains  at  night;  next 
morning  either  a  dose  of  salts  or  of 
senna  to  work  it  off.  No  more  me¬ 
dicine  for  two  days,  when  you  must 
regularly  swallow  from  fire  to  ten 
grains  of  rhubarb,  every  day ,  about 
eleven  or  twelve  o'clock,  with  five 
grains  of  ginger,  so  as  fo  keep  up 
one  motion  regularly  every  day. 
The  blue  pill  must  be  resorted  to 
again  iu  a  fortnight,  and  so  on,  un¬ 
til  health  and  spirits  be  restored. 
If  the  appetite  be  bad,  a  spoonful  of 
the  decoction  of  bark,  acidulated 
with  sulphuric  acid,;]  taken],  every 
morning,  in  addition  to  the  other 
medicine,  will  be  found  of  great 
benefit.  If  this  plan,  followed  for 
two  months,  do  not  remove  me¬ 
lancholy  and  its  horrible  accompani¬ 
ments,  then  set  the  Medical  Ad¬ 
viser  down,  and  never  read  another 
line  of  it. 


CHEMISTRY  OF  THE  BLOOD. 

By  Mr.  Charles  Bell. 


Nature, disregarding  all  occasional 
supplies,  as  by  the  absorption  of  the 
skin,  the  assimulation  of  aliments, 
Ac.,  has  appointed  one  great  organ 
for  the  oxygenation  of  the  blood. 


viz.  the  lungs.  In  opening  the  breast 
of  a  living  creature  we  best  see  the 
connection  of  respiration  with  the 
great  system  ;  but  it  is  out  of  the 
body  that  we  can  best  understand 
its  particular  effects  upon  the  blood. 

The  most  obvious  effect  of  air  is 
its  heightening  the  colour  of  the 
blood.  If  we  expose  blood  to  fixed 
air,  or  azotic  air,  it  continues  dark ; 
these  fluids  communicate  nothing, 
they  have  no  effect  on  the  colour  of 
the  blood :  when  we  expose  blood 
to  atmospheric  air,  it  assumes  a 
florid  colour;  for  iu  the  atmosphere 
there  is  a  large  proportion  of  oxygen 
gas  :  if,  lastly,  we  expose  it  to  oxy¬ 
gen  gas,  the  purest  of  all  air,  as 
chemists  would  formerly  have  ex¬ 
pressed  themselves,  it  grows  ex¬ 
tremely  florid ;  and  whenever  it 
changes  its  colour,  it  is  by  absorbing 
oxygen,  for  it  reduces  in  the  same 
proportion  the  quantity  of  air;  what 
it  absorbs  is  the  oxygen,  that  air 
which  is  necessary  to  life  ;  what  it 
leaves  is  mephitis,  unfit  for  combus¬ 
tion  or  animal  life. 

Blood,  when  exposed  to  the  air, 
becomes  red  chiefly  on  the  surface  ; 
it  remains  black  beneath,  but  by 
turning  up  the  clot  to  the  air,  all 
the  surfaces  become  red.  If  air  be 
blown  into  a  tied  vein,  the  blood 
which  was  black  in  the  vein  be¬ 
comes  florid  ;  and  when  the  air  is 
pressed  out  again,  it  becomes  black. 
If  the  air-pump  be  exhausted  over 
a  dish  of  blood,  the  blood  becomes 
dark  in  the  vacuum ;  and  it  be¬ 
comes  florid  when  the  air  is  allowed 
to  rush  in  again.  If  you  expose 
blood  in  a  moist  bladder,  the  blood 
is  oxygenated  through  the  walls  of 
the  bladder  ;  which  brings  this  ex¬ 
periment  as  close  as  may  be  to  the 
phenomenon  of  blood  oxygenated 
through  the  cells  of  the  air  vesicles 
of  the  lungs,  and  through  the  coats 
of  the  blood  vessels  which  circulate 
the  blood  upon  those  air  vesicles. 

When  we  open  a  frog,  or  newt, 
or  other  amphibious  creature,  we 
see  a  long  and  slender  artery  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  slender  vein,  running 
from  top  to  bottom  along  the  whole 
surface  of  the  lungs ;  and  while 
the  heart  continues  to  beat,  we 
see  this  pulmonic  artery  black,  the 
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vein'red,  the  lungs  themselves  most 
delicate  and  pellucid,  like  the  swim¬ 
ming  bladder  of  a  fish  :  even  in  Die 
extremities  of  the  human  system 
the  blood  of  a  vein  is  dark,  of  an 
artery  red ;  so  that  surgeons  dis¬ 
tinguish  venous  and  arterial  haemor¬ 
rhages  in  this  way. 

From  these  facts  we  may  under¬ 
stand  why  the  blood  of  the  womb,  of 
sinuses,  of  varices,  and  of  all  'stag¬ 
nant  veins,  is  so  dark ;  and  why 
that  blood  is  so  very  pure  and  florid 
which  is  coughed  up  irons  the  lungs. 
Is  not  the  face  livid  in  apoplexies  or 
strangulation,  in  hanging  or  drown¬ 
ing,  in  fits  ofpassionorof  coughing,  or 
in  any  accident  which  interrupts  the 
lungs  ?  The  face  of  a  child,  during 
a  paroxysm  of  the  whooping  cough, 
is  it  not  black  ?  Is  not  the  hand 
livid  when  the  arm  is  compressed 
or  tied  up,  and  its  blood  prevented 
from  returning  to  the  lungs  and 
heart  ?  Are  not  tumours  dark 
coloured  from  dilated  veins  which 
return  their  blood  too  slowly  ?  The 
first  effect  of  oxygenation  is  a  red¬ 
dening  of  the  blood.  The  menstrual 
blood,  the  blood  of  ecchymosis,  (as 
in  those  who  have  been  whipt,)  the 
blood  of  aneurismal  bags,  are  all 
black ;  and  the  blood  of  varices 
is  so  very  black,  that  the  ancients 
said  they  were  filled  with  atrabilis 
or  black  bile.  The  stripes  inflicted 
on  a  soldier  as  a  punishment,  are  at 
first  of  the  most  lively  red,  but  soon 
become  black. 

The  next  effect  of  oxygenation  is 
the  endowing  the  blood  with  a  pe¬ 
culiar  power,  by  which  it  is  continu¬ 
ally  operating  upon  the  living  solid  : 
this  is  a  power  which  it  is  continual¬ 
ly  losing;  which  it  is  every  moment 
giving  up  to  the  solids  ;  and  which 
no  other  process  but  respiration  can 
restore.  This  stimulant  power  the 
blood  gradually  loses  as  it  circulates, 
round  the  body;  it  is  quite  effete  when 
it  returns  to  the  right  side  of  (he  heart : 
the  heart  of  a  creature  never  moves, 
if  we  allow  its  lungs  to  lie  collapsed ; 
but  the  heart  returns  to  act  the  very 
instant  that  pure  air  is  forced  into 
the  lungs,  and  so  communicated  io 
the  blood.  This  stimulant  power 
is  most  of  all  apparent  when  we 
force  a  living  creature  to  breathe 


nothing  hut  the  purest  air  ;  for  oxy¬ 
genated  or  vital  air  makes  this  pro¬ 
cess  too  rapid;  the  pulse  rises,  the 
eyes  become  red  and  prominent,  the 
creature  seems  drunk  with  the  new 
stimulus,  too  great  for  its  system. 
The  universal  heat  of  its  body  is 
greatly  increased,  the  eyes  are  tur¬ 
gid  and  red,  and  at  last  a  sweat 
breaks  forth  all  over  it ;  and  when 
dead,  the  lungs  (it  is  said)  are  mor¬ 
tified  or  inflamed.  But  whatever 
the  marks  are.  whether  these  signs 
of  inflammation  be  really  true,  it  is 
plain,  since  the  creature  dies,  that 
pure  air  is  fatal  by  a  too  rapid  oxy¬ 
genation  of  the  blood.  If,  in  our 
experiments  upon  a  dying  animal, 
we  inflate  the  lungs  with  mephitic 
air,  the  heart  does  not  act;  if  we 
inflate  its  lungs  with  common  air, 
the  heart  begins  to  act ;  if  we  inflate 
its  lungs  with  oxygen  air,  the  heart 
is  irritated  to  a  still  more  powerful 
action. 

If  we  open  the  breast  of  a  frog, 
and  stop  its  breathing,  we  observe, 
first,  its  pulmonic  blood  florid,  and 
the  heart  beating  strongly ;  second¬ 
ly,  in  half  an  hour  the  pulmonic 
blood  has  become  dark,  and  the 
heart’s  motion  has  grown  languid; 
in  a  little  while  the  pulmonic  blood 
becomes  black,  and  the  pulsation  of 
the  heart  ceases  ;  and,  lastly.*  the 
trachea  of  the  frog  being  untied,  and 
the  creature  allowed  to  breathe 
again,  the  blood  becomes  florid,  and 
the  heart  acts. 

We  have  stated  the  facts  regard¬ 
ing  this  matter,  as  they  have  been 
brought  forward,  and  as  they  appear. 
But  a  closer  inspection  of  the  phe¬ 
nomena  will  probably  shew  that  the 
oxygen  is  not  in  these  instances  the 
stimulus.  But  that  the  change  pro¬ 
duced  upon  the  blood  in  respiration, 
makes  that  fluid  more  capable  of 
supplying  the  irritability  of  the 
muscular  fibre,  and  consequently  of 
adding  power  to  the  heart.  The 
load  of  carbon  which  the  venous 
blood  carries  back  from  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  body,  makes  it  incapable 
of  adding  to  the  irritability  or  con¬ 
tractile  power  of  muscles.  But 
when,  by  purification  in  the  lungs, 
that  carbon  is  carried  off  in  form  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,  the  colour  of  the 
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blood  is  restored,  and  with  it  new 
powers. 

By  these  views,  the  facts  stated 
above  have  a  new  light  thrown  on 
them,  the  heart  does  not  become 
weak,  because  t he  black  blood  is  not 
stimulant,  but  because  being  black, 
and  loaded  with  carbon,  it  is  incap¬ 
able  of  supporting  the  irritability  of 
the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart. 


SCURVY. 


Scurvy  is  not  what  people  generally 
think  it  is.  The  true  form  of  the 
disease  is  seldom  met  with,  except 
on  board  ship,  in  prisons,  or  amongst 
people  long  habituated  to  live  upon 
meat  without  vegetables.  It  is  a 
constitutional  disease,  and  not,  as  is 
imagined,  a  mere  blotched  surface. 
The  following  case  is  from  a  French 
record : — 

A  new  and  extraordinary  kind  of 
Scurvy. 

The  director  of  the  Hotel  Dieu, 
being  apprised  of  the  great  number 
of  sick  that  daily  crowded  the  hos¬ 
pital,  and  apprehending  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  their  spreading  an  infec¬ 
tion,  removed  those  to  another  hospi¬ 
tal  which  is  without  the  city  of  Paris, 
where  M.  Poupai  t  then  attended  ;  he 
soon  perceived  that  this  distemper 
had  a  great  analogy  with  that  cruel 
plague  the  Athenians  were  sorely 
afflicted  with. 

These  in  common  with  all  scorbu¬ 
tics,  complained  of  pains  in  their 
thighs,  in  the  calves  of  their  legs, 
belly  and  stomach ;  they  lost  the 
use  of  their  limbs,  though  they  re¬ 
tained  their  feelings  ;  they  had  head- 
achs  and  convulsions;  their  gums 
itched  greatly  and  were  so  rotten, 
as  to  come  in  pieces  in  their  fingers  ; 
the  blood  oozing  from  them  was 
both  watery,  brackish,  and  corrosive; 
the  stench  from  their  breath  was  in¬ 
tolerable  ;  they  had  hard,  blue  spots 
on  their  thighs  and  legs;  blood  came 
from  both  their  nose  and  anus ; 
whenever  they  attempted  to  move, 
they  tottered,  so  weak  were  they. — 
The  particular  symptoms  were,  a 
small  clattering  noise  of  the  bones 
upon  the  least  motion,  which  N.  V. 


physician  at  Rochelle,  takes  notice 
of  in  his  treatise  on  the  scurvy,  but 
confesses  he  could  not  assign  the 
true  cause  of  it ;  in  all  those  in 
w’hom  the  aforesaid  noise  was  heard, 
the  epiphyses  were  entirely  separated 
from  the  bones;  these  epiphyses, 
rubbing  against  the  bones,  occasion¬ 
ed  the  above  clattering  noise ;  in 
some  a  low  noise  wras  heard,  upon 
drawing  in  of  their  breath  ;  in  these 
the  cartilages  were  found  separated 
from  the  ribs,  but  as  the  cartilages 
are  softer  than  thp  epiphyses,  so  the 
noise  they  made  was  lower,  or  less  ; 
these  all  died  to  one  ;  such  as  had 
pus  or  serum  in  their  lungs  had  the 
cartilages  separated  from  the  ribs  ; 
these  were  carious  four  inches  of  their 
length,  w  hich  shews  how  corrosive 
all  their  juices  wrere  ;  most  of  those 
that  wrere  opened  had  their  bones 
both  black  and  carious;  why  all 
scorbutics  walk  staggering,  lias  not 
been  hitherto  wrell  understood;  the 
strength  of  the  joints  is  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  spring  of  the  ligaments, 
that  connect  these  joints;  but  as 
the  ligaments  were  here  partly  cor¬ 
roded,  by  that  caustic  lymph,  and 
as  the  epiphyses  wrere  separated 
from  the  bones,  the  spring  or 
strength  of  those  ligaments  must 
necessarily  be  weakened  ;  the  sick 
must  consequently  walk  tottering. — 
All  under  eighteen  had  their 
epiphyses  separated ;  at  that  age 
the  epiphyses  are  not  so  closely 
united  as  in  a  more  advanced  age ; 
the  bones  wTere  here  twice  as 
big  as  in  a  natural  state,  owing  to 
their  being  soaked  in  that  caustic 
lymph,  which  swelled  and  distended 
their  fibres  ;  and  such  as  recovered 
had  them  swelled  for  a  long  time 
after  without  any  inconvenience, 
because  they  might  grow  less  in 
time,  as  those  in  ricketty  children 
are  known  to  do  ;  such  as  had  a  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  breathing,  or  were  other¬ 
wise  oppressed,  had  pus  or  serum  in 
the  cavity  of  the  thorax;  and  the 
lungs  were  more  or  less  full  of  the 
same  ;  others  vvere  so  oppressed  as 
to  die  suddenly  ;  and  yet  there  was 
no  serum  found  in  either  the  thorax 
or  lungs  ;  all  that  was  found  w'as 
adhesions  of  the  pericardium  to  the 
lungs,  and  of  these  to  the  plura  and 
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diaphragm,  which  gave  all  those 
parts  the  appearance  only  of  one 
confused  mass  or  substance;  all 
these  parts  being  ulcerated,  they 
easily  adhered  to  each  other;  the 
lungs  in  such  a  case,  could  not  ex» 
pand  themselves,  suffocation,  and 
death  must  unavoidably  ensue. 
The  mesenteric  glands  in  all  scorbu¬ 
tics  are  found  tumefied ;  but  they 
were  here  imposthumated  ;  the  liver 
in  many  was  partly  rotten,  and  in 
some  the  pus  in  it  was  petrefied ; 
the  spleen  was  three  times  bigger 
than  what  is  natural ;  and  fell  to 
pieces  upon  handling  it,  as  so  much 
clotted  blood  would  ;  in  some  the 
kidneys  and  lungs  were  full  of  im- 
posthumes ;  in  all  under  fifteen, 
when  one  pressed  the  ribs,  a  good 
deal  of  corrupted  matter  issued 
forth  ;  it  was  the  spongy  substance 
of  these  ribs  ;  for  all  that  remained 
was  the  two  bony  plates  only.  Adi 
the  appearances  of  the  scurvy  in 
others  were  only  some  light  ulcera¬ 
tion  of  the  gums,  but  in  some  time 
after  there  appeared  hard  tumors  on 
their  hands,  instep,  and  other  parts 
of  the  body ;  and  in  their  groin 
and  arm-pits  several  large  abscesses, 
with  blue  spots  all  over  the  body  ; 
these  were  sure  harbingers  of  death; 
all  these  had  the  glands  of  the  arm¬ 
pits  swelled,  and  surrounded  with 
pus  ;  the  muscles  likewise  of  both 
their  arms  and  thighs  were  swelled, 
and  their  interstices  filled  with  pus; 
some  had  their  arms,  thighs  and  legs 
of  a  dark  red  colour  ;  owing  to  blood 
extravasated  under  the  skin ;  their 
muscles  were  so  hard,  that  their 
limbs  could  not  be  extended ;  the 
spots  of  different  colours  observed 
in  scorbutic  bodies,  such  as  blue,  red, 
yellow  and  black,  are  owing  to  the 
same  extravasated  blood  ;  when  the 
spots  are  red,  the  blood  is  (hen 
alone;  but  when  it  is  coagulated 
the  spots  are  then  black  ;  and  when 
the  bile  is  mixed  with  it,  the  spots 
are  of  a  dark  yellow;  others  had 
some  small  tumors,  which  daily  in¬ 
creased,  and  when  opened,  coagu¬ 
lated  blood  only  was  found;  how¬ 
ever  by  often  renewing  the  dressings 
these  tumors  were  at  length  dried 
up,  and  the  patients  recovered ;  some 
very  old  folks  had  such  violent 


hemorrhages  from  both  their  nose 
and  mouth,  that  they  died,  it  being 
impossible  to  stop  it.  All  owing  to 
tile  great  acrimony  of  their  lymph, 
which  corroded  their  vessels.  For 
the  blood  of  old  folks  is  naturally 
thin  and  watery,  whereas  that  of  the 
young  is  not,  and  for  that  reason 
they  are  not  so  subject  to  those 
hemorrhages  ;  however,  some  of 
both  sexes,  young  and  old,  had  such 
violent  fluxes,  that  carried  off  the 
weakest;  but  such  as  had  strength 
to  bear  it,  recovered ;  others  again 
were  so  costive,  as  to  require  clysters ; 
others  were  swelled  all  over  their 
bodies,  hands,  arms,  &c.,  these  were 
cured  by  physic,  clysters  andsvveet- 
tening  juleps;  a  boy  of  ten  years 
old  had  bis  gums  greatly  swelled 
and  ulcerated  ;  bis  teeth  were  loose 
and  rotten;  these  were  obliged  to  be 
taken  out  to  deterge  his  mouth  ;  his 
breath  stunk  immoderately ;  when 
his  gums  were  healed,  there  appeared 
on  one  side  of  his  tongue  a  little  tu¬ 
mor, and  in  some  timeafter  another  on 
his  cheek ;  both  these  tumors  became 
ulcers;  be  died  at  last  when  least 
suspected  ;  upon  opening  him,  all 
his  inward  parts  were  found  rotten. 
Such  as  died  suddenly,  without  any 
visible  cause,  the  auricles  of  their 
hearts  were  found  as  big  as  one’s  fist, 
and  full  of  a  coagulated  blood;  which 
suddenly  intercepting  the  circula¬ 
tion,  death  must  necessarily  ensue. 

Many  had  a  little  white  and  hard 

J 

ulcer  on  the  cheek,  which,  if  not 
timely  kept  down  with  caustics, 
would  soon  spread  and  become  livid, 
black, and  fetid,  corroding  the  cheek, 
so  as  to  leave  all  the  teeth  bare. 

Many  between  eighteen  and  thirty 
were  quite  stupid,  and  without  mo¬ 
tion,  with  their  mouths  open,  their 
eyes  sunk  into  the  sockets,  their 
looks  frightful,  appearing  more  like 
statues  than  men ;  these  had  no 
other  appearance  of  illness  than  ul¬ 
cerated  gums:  their  skin  was  smooth 
and  fair, ^without  either  spot  or  hard¬ 
ness,  yet  upon  handling  them  their 
muscles  were  all  mortified,  aud  upon 
opening  them,  would  fall  to  pieces ; 
one  man  had  a  carbuncle  on  his  in¬ 
step  ;  his  lips,  and  the  grisly  parts  of 
his  nose,  were  chopped;  a  stinking 
water  constantly  trickled  from  his 
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nose;  he  lingered  on  a  great  while, 
but  died  at  last ;  his  body  became  so 
frightful  that  nobody  would  venture 
to  open  it. 

A  young  inan,  who  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  very  ill,  died  suddenly ; 
upon  opening  him,  the  pericardium 
was  quite  consumed,  and  the  heart 
was  all  round  deeply  ulcerated. 

Scorbutic  folks  are  generally  bet¬ 
ter  in  summer  than  in  winter, 
owing  to  a  freer  discharge  by  the 
skin,  which  carries  off  a  good  deal 
of  the  salts  out  of  the  blood.  Here 
it  was  the  reverse  ;  they  were  toler¬ 
ably  well  from  April  till  June,  the 
spots,  hardness,  and  other  symptoms 
had  already  disappeared  ;  but  upon 
the  approach  of  the  hot  weather,  all 
the  former  symptoms  returned ; 
many  that  were  able  to  go  out  re¬ 
lapsed  ;  their  thighs  and  legs  became 
black,  and  many  of  them  died,  all 
owing  to  the  great  quantity  of  acrid 
lymph,  which  could  not  be  entirely 
carried  off  by  the  skin ;  the  succeed¬ 
ing  great  heat  put  this  acrid  lymph 
into  motion,  destroying  the  parts, 
producing  abscesses  and  ulcers,  and 
alt  the  other  appearances  above 
mentioned. 

All  these  poor  people  ate  greedily 
to  the  last,  so  great  was  the  acri¬ 
mony  of  their  gastric  juices,  as  to 
excite  this  canine  appetite. 

Long  abstinence  is  known  to  de- 
stray  the  erasis  of  the  blood  ;  bad 
food  is  still  more  capable  of  doing 
it;  cold,  by  checking  perspiration, 
and  coagulating  the  blood,  disposes 
it  to  stagnate  in  its  vessels,  and  from 
its  natural  tendency  to  corruption, 
soon  sours,  and  corrupts.  Grief  and 
sadness,  which  accompany  these 
evils,  contribute  more  than  all 
other  causes  to  increase  their  misery. 
But  where  all  these  causes  con¬ 
curred,  it  is  easily  seen  how  capable 
they  were  to  produce  the  above 
caustic  lymph  ;  so  caustic  was  this 
lymph,  that  the  skin  peeled  off  the 
surgeon’s  hands  who  opened  the 
dead  bodies ;  his  face  was  likewise 
ulcerated,  so  as  to  oblige  him  to  rise 
often  in  the  night  to  wash  and  cool 
it ;  but  what  was  very  extraordi¬ 
nary,  the  brain  of  these  poor  people 
was  always  sound  and  entire. 


Antidotes  to  the  Poison  of  Arsenic, 

and  Tests  of  Detecting  it  in  the 

Stomach. 

Various  methods  of  counteract¬ 
ing  the  poison  of  arsenic  have  been 
recommended.  Whatever  antidote 
is  adopted,  the  stomach  should,  in 
all  eases,  be  immediately  evacuated  : 
and  the  best  mode  of  doing  this  is 
by  administering  large  draughts  of 
tepid  mucilaginous  fluids.  In  order 
to  render  the  arsenic  inert,  solutions 
of  the  alkaline  sulphurets,  and  vine¬ 
gar,  have  been  advised ;  but  the 
experiments  of  Renault  have  demon¬ 
strated  how  little  reliance  is  to  be 
placed  on  these  articles.  Hahnemann 
orders  one  pound  of  soap  to  be  dis¬ 
solved  in  four  pounds  of  water,  and 
a  cupful  taken,  tepid,  every  three 
or  four  minutes  ;  and  as  this  is  the 
antidote  most  readily  procured,  if 
lime-water  or  chalk  and  water  can¬ 
not  be  at  hand,  it  should  always  be 
the  first  employed.  Lime-water 
proves  useful  by  coating  the  parti¬ 
cles  of  the  arsenic  with  an  arseniate 
of  lime,  Which  is  insoluble,  and  con¬ 
sequently  inert.  Dr.  Yelloly,  reason¬ 
ing  on  the  probability  that  the  in¬ 
flammation  induced  is  often  the 
cause  of  death,  even  after  the  stomach 
is  freed  from  the  whole  of  the 
poison,  suggests  the  propriety  of 
early  blood-letting  in  these  cases. 

As  medical  men  are  often  called 
upon  in  courts  of  law  to  establish 
the  fact  of  white  oxide  of  arsenic 
having  been  used  as  a  poison,  it  is 
necessary  to  know  the  best  tests  by 
which  it  may  be  recognised.  If  on 
searching  in  the  stomach,  or  among 
its  vomited  contents,  any  consider¬ 
able  quantity  of  the  suspected  poison 
be  discovered,  a  little  of  it  must  be 
mixed  with  three  times  its  weight 
of  black  flux,  composed  of  one  part 
of  finely  powdered  charcoal,  and  two 
parts  of  dry  carbonate  of  potass;  or, 
to  a  grain  of  the  poison  add  half  a 
grain  of  charcoal,  and  a  grain  of 
dried  carbonate  of  potass.  These 
must  be  put  into  a  thin  glass  tube 
about  eight  inches  in  length  and  one 
fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  herme¬ 
tically  closed  at  one  end,  and  thinly 
coated  with  a  mixture  of  pipe-clay  and 
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sand.  The  open  extremity  must 
then  be  slightly  plugged  with  a 
piece  of  paper  (taking  care  to  clean 
the  upper  portion  of  the  tube  by 
means  of  a  feather,)  and  the  tube 
kept  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  a 
well-burnt  coal  fire ;  when,  if  the 
powder  introduced  into  the  tube 
contain  arsenic,  metallic  arsenic  will 
sublime  and  be  found  lining  with 
brilliant  crust  the  inside  of  the  tube. 
That  it  was  arsenic  may  be  further 
proved  by  volatilizing  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  tbe  reduced  metal  on  a  red- 
hot  iron,  and  observing  whether  it 
presents  the  garlic  odour  peculiar 
to  the  vapour  of  metalic  arsenic. 
The  white  oxide  may  also  be  de¬ 
tected  in  the  following  manner. 
Mix  some  of  the  suspected  matter 
with  the  black  flux  ;  place  the  mix¬ 
ture  between  two  pieces  of  polished 
copper ;  and  after  binding  them 
tightly  together  with  iron  wire, 
place  them  in  an  ordinary  fire  :  if 
oxide  of  arsenic  be  present,  a  white 
stain  will  be  left  on  the  surface  ef 
the  copper,  which  is  an  alloy  of  me¬ 
tallic  arsenic  and  the  copper. 

When  the  poison  is  found  in  very 
small  quantity  only,  let  it  be  dis¬ 
solved  in  two  drachms  of  hot  rain 
or  distilled  water,  with  three  grains 
of  subcar  bona!  e  of  potass,  or,  what  is 
to  be  preferred,  the  subcarbonate  of 
ammonia  ;  then  add  to  this  a  warm 
solution  of  five  grains  of  sulphate  of 
copper,  which  will  produce  a  lively 
grass-green  precipitate  if  arsenic  be 
present.  When  no  powder  is  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  stomach,  its  contents 
and  the  vomited  matter  must  be 
washed  with  hot  water,  and  filtered, 
carbonate  of  potass  added  to  the 
filtered  fluid,  and  then  a  warm  so¬ 
lution  of  the  sulphate  of  copper,  as 
above  described.  A  still  more 
delicate  test  than  any  of  those 
already  mentioned  has  been  propos¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  Hume:  one  part  of  the 
suspected  poison,  and  three  parts  of 
subcarbonate  of  potass,  are  to  be 
dissolved  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
rain  or  distilled  water  at  212°  ;  and 
the  surface  of  this  solution  slightly 
touched  with  a  piece  of  nitrate  of 
silver.  If  oxide  of  arsenic  be  pre¬ 
sent,  a  sulplmr-ycllow  coloured  pre¬ 


cipitate  will  be  seen  falling  rapidly 
from  the  point  where  the  nitrate  is 
applied.  In  our  experiments  we 
have  found  that  the  sixtieth  part  of 
a  grain  of  the  oxide  is  clearly  dis¬ 
covered  in  two  ounces  of  water  by 
this  test.  All  these  experiments 
should  be  performed  in  the  day  time, 
and  the  precipitated  fluid  examined 
by  reflected,  not  transmitted  light. — 
Objections  have  been  raised  against 
this  test,  because  the  presence  of  the 
alkaline  phosphates  in  the  suspected 
fluid  would  produce  precipitates  of 
a  similar  colour  with  nitrate  of  sil¬ 
ver  ;  and  if  muriate  of  soda,  or  of 
any  other  alkali,  were  present,  the 
test  could  not  be  employed,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  copious  precipitates 
which  these  produce  with  the  nitrate. 
The  first  objection  is  obviated  by 
making  the  trial  on  paper,  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  Dr,  Paris  :  Drop  a  little 
of  the  suspected  fluid  on  writing- 
paper,  and  draw  several  times  over 
it  a  stick  of  lunar  caustic  ;  which  if 
arsenic  be  present,  will  leave  a 
streak  of  colour,  that  becomes  a  very 
bright  queen’s  yellow,  if  brushed 
with  some  liquid  ammonia,  which 
continues  unchanged  j  but  if  no 
arsenic  be  present,  and  only  alkaline 
phosphates,  the  streak  will  be  uni¬ 
form.  and  in  a  few  minutes  fade  into 
a  sad  green,  and  gradually  become 
black.  Dr.  Marcet  has  shown  us 
how  to  obviate  the  difficulty  with 
regard  to  the  muriates,  by  adding  to 
the  suspected  fluid  dilute  nitric  acid, 
and  then  to  apply  the  nitrate  of  sil¬ 
ver  to  its  surface  until  no  more 
piecipitation  is  produced  ;  by  which 
means  the  whole  of  the  muriatic 
acid  is  removed  :  and  as  the  arseniate 
of  silver  remains  in  solution,  it  is 
rendered  evident  by  a  yellow  preci¬ 
pitate  being  instantly  formed  on  the 
addition  of  ammonia. —  But  the 
great  difficulty  is  to  detect  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  poison  in  the  stomach. 
Besides  examining  the  contents  of 
this  viscus  by  filtration  and  dilution, 
if  no  arsenic  can  he  detected,  Orfila 
advises  the  viscus  to  be  cut  in  pieces 
and  separately  examined,  by  boiling 
them  in  water  and  testing  the  de¬ 
coction.  In  this  case,  the  best  test 
is  to  pass  a  current  of  sulphuretted 
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hydrogen  gas  through  the  filtered 
decoction,  which  will  diffuse  a  fine 
yellow  colour  in  the  fluid  if  any 
arsenious  acid  be  present.  If  no 
colour  appear,  which  may  occur, 
although  the  arsenious  acid  be  in 
the  decoction,  owing  to  the  presence 
of  phosphate  of  soda,  the  addition  of 
very  dilute  pure  nitric  acid  will 
produce  it. 

When  any  of  the  vehicle  in  which 
the  poison  has  been  exhibited  can 
be  procured,  more  satisfactory 
results  will  be  obtained  from  the 
examination  of  it,  than  from  that  of 
the  contents  of  the  stomach.  If  it 
be  found  in  the  form  of  powder,  the 
most  satisfactory  proof  is  that  of  re¬ 
ducing  this  to  the  metallic  form,  as 
already  described  ;  but  if  the  whole 
of  the  arsenic  be  dissolved,  it  must 
then  be  tried  by  different  re-agents. 
One  of  the  simplest  methods  which 
I  have  tried  is  the  following.  Into 
the  suspected  solution  stir  a  mode¬ 
rate  quantity  of  charcoal  powder  ; 
allow  it  to  settle  ;  then  pour  off  the 
clear  supernatant  fluid,  or  filter  the 
mixture ;  and  when  the  powder 
which  remains  on  the  filter  is  dry, 
sprinkle  some  of  it  on  a  red  hot 
poker:  if  the  solution  contain 
arsenic,  the  odour  of  garlic  will  he 
rendered  sensible.  This  effect  be¬ 
comes  more  obvious  if  a  few  grains 
of  dried  subcarbonate  of  potass  be 
added  to  the  dried  charcoal  powder. 
The  results  from  no  single  test 
should,  however, jbe  relied  upon  :  and 
a  knowledge  of  the  appearances 
produced  by  the  four  principal  re¬ 
agents  usually  employed  for  the 
detection  of  arsenic,  must  greatly 
facilitate  such  an  examination. 


POISONOUS  CUSTARD. 


The  leaves  of  the  cherry  laurel,  a 
poisonous  plant,  have  a  nutty  flavour, 
resembling  that  of  the  kernels  of 
peach-stones,  or  of  bitter  almonds, 
which  to  most  palates  is  grateful. 
These  leaves  have  for  many  years  been 
in  use  among  cooks,  to  communicate 
an  almond  or  kernel -like  flavour  to 


custards,  puddings,  creams,  blanc¬ 
mange ,  and  other  delicacies  of  the 
table. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  laurel 
poisons  and  other  articles  of  cookery, 
is,  on  account  of  its  being  used  in 
very  small  quantities,  quite  harm¬ 
less.  To  refute  this  assertion,  nu¬ 
merous  instances  might  be  cited, 
and,  among  them,  a  recent  one,  in 
which  four  children  suffered  severe¬ 
ly,  from  partaking  of  custard  fla¬ 
voured  with  the  leaves  of  this  poi¬ 
sonous  plant : — 

“  Several  children  at  a  boarding- 
school  in  the  vicinity!  of  Richmond, 
having  partaken  of  some  custard  fla¬ 
voured  with  the  leaves  of  the  cherry 
laurel,  as  is  frequently  practised  by 
cooks, one  of  the  poor  innocents  was 
taken  severely  ill  in  consequence. 
Two  of  them,  a  girl  six  years  of  age, 
and  a  boy  five  years  old,  fell  into  a 
profound  sleep,  out  of  which  they 
could  not  be  roused. 

11  Notwithstanding  the  various 
medical  exertions  used,  the  boy  re¬ 
mained  in  a  stupor  ten  hours,  and 
the  girl  nine  hours;  the  other  two, 
one  of  which  was  six  years  old,  a 
girl,  and  a  girl  of  seven  years,  com¬ 
plained  of  severe  pains  in  the  epi¬ 
gastric  region.  They  all  recovered, 
after  three  days’  illness.  I  am 
anxious  to  communicate  to  you  this 
fact,  being  convinced  that  your  pub¬ 
lication  is  read  at  all  the  scholastic 
establishments  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  I  hope  you  will  allow 
these  lines  a  corner  in  your  Literary 
Chronicle,  where  they  may  contri¬ 
bute  to  put  the  unwary  on  their 
guard,  against  the  deleterious  effects 
of  flavouring  culinary  dishes  with 
that  baneful  herb,  I  lie  cherry  laurel. 
I  am,  with  respect,  your’s,  Sir, 
Thomas  Lidiakd.” 

What  person  of  sense  or  prudence, 
then,  would  trust  to  the  discretion 
of  an  ignorant  cook,  in  mixing  so 
dangerous  an  ingredient  in  his  pud¬ 
dings  and  creams?  Who  but  a 
maniac  would  choose  to  season  his 
victuals  with  poison  ? 

The  water  dislillcd  from  cherry 
laurel  leaves  is  frequently  mixed 
with  brandy  and  other  spirituous 
liquors,  to  impart  to  them  the 
flavour  of  the  cordial  called  uoyeau. 
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This  fluid,  though.  long  in  fre¬ 
quent  use,  as  a  flavouring  sub¬ 
stance,  was  not  known  to  be  poison¬ 
ous  until  the  year  1728  ;  when  the 
sudden  death  of  two  women  in 
Dublin,  after  drinking  some  of  the 
common  distilled  cherry  laurel  wa¬ 
ter,  demonstrated  its  deleterious 
nature. 


Adulteration  of  Rhubarb  Powder, 
Ipecacuanha ,  fyc. 


It  is  notorious  that  there  are  manu¬ 
facturers  of  spurious  rhubarb  pow¬ 
der,  ipecacuanha  powder,  James’s 
powder,  and  other  simple  and  com¬ 
pound  medicines  of  great  potency, 
who  carry  on  their  diabolical  trade 
on  an  amazingly  large  scale.  In¬ 
deed  the  quantity  of  medical  pre¬ 
parations  thus  sophisticated  exceeds 
belief.  Cheapness,  and  not  genuine¬ 
ness  and  excellence,  is  the  grand 
desideratum  with  the  unprincipled 
dealers  in  drugs  and  medicines. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  che¬ 
mistry  may  easily  convince  them¬ 
selves  of  the  existence  of  the  fraud, 
by  subjecting  to  a  chemical  exami¬ 
nation  either  spirits  of  hartshorn, 
magnesia,  calcined  magnesia,  calo¬ 
mel,  or  any  other  chemical  prepara¬ 
tion  in  general  demand. 


Adulteration  of  Spirit  of  Hartshorn, 
and  Method  of  Detecting  it. 


Spirit  of  hartshorn  is  counterfeited 
by  mixing  liquid  caustic  ammonia 
with  the  distilled  spirit  of  harts¬ 
horn,  to  increase  the  pungency  of 
its  odour,  and  to  enable  it  to  bear 
an  addition  of  water. 

The  fraud  is  detected  by  adding 
spirit  of  wine  to  the  sophisticated 
spirit ;  for  if  no  considerable  coagu¬ 
lation  ensues,  the  adulteration  is 
proved.  It  may  also  be  discovered 
by  the  hartshorn  spirit  not  pro¬ 
ducing  a  brisk  effervescence  when 
mixed  with  muriatic  or  nitric 
acid. 


OLD  WOMEN’S  REMEDIES 
EXAMINED. 

Swallowing  a  Frog’s  Heart ,  while  the 
Frog  be  pet  alive ,  to  cure  Fits. 

This  is  a  brutal  and  useless  prac¬ 
tice. 

Three  Drops  of  a  Black  Tom  Cat's 
Ear.  for  the  same  purpose. 

Equally  barbarous  and  useless. 
We  have  "seen  a  cat  belonging  to  n 
family,  in  which  is  a  person  a  (Hie  ted 
with  epileptic  fits,  whose  ear  is  cut 
to  pieces  with  repeated  trials  of  this 
absurdity.  People  have  come  miles 
and  miles  to  have  the  creatures 
blood. 


USEFUL  PRESCRIPTIONS. 


A  good  IV ash  for  a  Blotched  Face. 

Of  rose  water,  six  ounces, 

Sulphate  of  zinc,  two  drachms. 
Mis. —-Wet  the  face  with  it,  gently  dry ; 
it,  and  then  touch  it  over  with  cold  cream, 
which  also  dry  gently  off. 

Another,  if  that  fail. 

Of  rose  water,  the  same  quantity, 
Muriate  of  mercury,  ten  grains. 


Use  the  cold  cream  as  before. 


ANNALS  OF  QUACKERY. 


JFe  are  obliged  to  postpone  the 
Report  of  the  Dinner  of  the  New 
College,  our  reporter  having  been 
waylaid  by  one  of  the  members, 
who  picked  his  pocket  of  the  report , 
Jfe  have  since  obtained  it ,  but 
■  too  late  for  press. 

THE  JORDANS. 

We  caution  our  Manchester  friends 
against  these  itinerant  fellows  :  we 
see  by  the  Manchester  Guaidian, 
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that  they  have  an  “  establishment ” 
there.  Their  advertisement  takes 
up  a  whole  column.  What  dupes 
men  are  to  pay  by  their  stupidity 
and  credulity  these  ignorant  old 
clothes  men.  for  travelling  all  over 
England,  and  paying  such  sums  for 
advertisements.  Are  the  people 
of  Manchester  mad  ! — to  entrust 
their  safety  to  such  ignorant 
schemers  ?  Cordial  Balm  of  Rakasi- 
ri !  Nature's  Restorative.— The  hum- 
buggers — this  <4  restorative ”  as  they 
cali  it  was  made  up  by  a  Jew,  of  the 
name  of  Oliver,  who  out  of  a  drunken 
frolic,  told  this  Jordan  that  if  he 
would  advertise  a  balm,  he  would 
give  it  to  him  fora  round  of  grog  for 
the  company  —  and  it  was  dear 
at  the  price,  God  knows  ;  for  Oliver 
confessed  it  was  only  an  aromatic 
tincture  and  syrup.  The  man  is  dead 
novv,  or  we  could  prove  this  by  his 
own  testimony,  which  he  would  not 
refuse  us. 

It  is  time  to  put  down  these  fel¬ 
lows  ;  they  have  been  “  done  up  ” 
in  London  by  our  exertions,  and  wre 
hope  the  country  will  follow  the 
example. 


DR.  LAING, 

We  have  received  many  letters 
about  this  gentleman,  stating  many 
things,  which  as  yet  we  will  not 
publish. 

We  have  ascertained  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  he  cures  by  44  the  water” 
that  he  also  44  cures  ”  bv  staring  in 
the  face,  and  that  he  makes  up  his 
own  stuff  called  medicine.  This  is 
enough  for  the  present :  he  may 
have  a  sort  of  diploma,  but  the 
practice  is  what  proves  the  practi¬ 
tioner. 


MEDICAL  TALK  OF  THE  DAY. 

Singular  Siicide. — Mons.  Bartho- 
let,  tlie  son  of  the  great  chemist,  a 
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young  man  of  great  literary  acquire¬ 
ments,  lately  put  an  end  to  his  ex¬ 
istence  in  the  following  philosophi¬ 
cal  manner.  He  lighted  a  pan  of 
charcoal  in  his  apartment,  closed 
up  every  crevice  so  as  to  keep  out 
the  air,  and  sat  himself  coolly  down 
to  write  the  gradual  effects  of  the 
fatal  effluvia.  He  was  found  stretch¬ 
ed  upon  theJ3oor  dead.  The  latter 
part  of  his  writing  was  illegible,  so 
tSat  he  in  all  probability  continued 
writing  while  nearly  insensible  or 
suffocating ! 

Dr.  Haig. — This  gentleman  lately 
died  at  Dublin.  He  was  many 
years  surgeon  to  the  forces.  He  in¬ 
oculated  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  at  a 
time  that  failure  would  have  pro¬ 
duced  his  destruction. — A  drawn 
scymetar  was  held  over  his  head 
while  operating. 

Extraordinary  Child. —  There  is 
within  a  mile  of  Sheffield,  on  the 
Doncaster  road,  a  child  of  eight 
years  old,  belonging  to  a  grinder  of 
the  name  of  Smith,  who  has  beeij 
blind  since  birth,  yet  can  tell  almost; 
any  colour  by  the  touch,  particular¬ 
ly  in  silk  goods. 

Adulteration  oj  Bread . — A  physi¬ 
cian  (Dr.  Manning,)  has  published 
a  pamphlet,  in  which  he  states  that 
chronic  diseases  and  sudden  deaths 
are  become  far  more  prevalent  than 
formerly,  and  that  the  cause  lies  in 
the  adulteration  of  bread.  Bean 
meal,  chalk,  whiting,  slaked  lime, 
alum  and  bone  ashes,  he  has  found 
mixed  in  bread,  and  of  late  jalap , 
he  says  has  been  added  to  counter¬ 
act  the  astringent  effects  of  the  other 
ingredients.  “  The  con  sequences,’ ’ 
says  the  author,  “are  terrible,  and 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  legis¬ 
lature  will  take  the  public  cause 
into  consideration.” 

The  offence  deserves  no  mercy', 
because  it  admits  no  excuse  of  acci¬ 
dent;  nor  any  temptation  except 
the  highway-man’s  cause,  —  the 
plundering  of  the  public. 

These  remarks  of  Dr.  Manning 
are  just,  but  we  do  not  think  that, 
chronic  diseases  and  sudden  deaths 
are  caused  alone  by  adulterated 
bread  ;  hot  the  combined  effects  of 
imitation  teas  and  drugged  beer. 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPOND  ENTS. 


L.  T.  Y.  foment  the  parts,  poultice  and  keep  the  bowels  free  for  a  week, 
rest  is  necessary.  Write  in  a  fortnight. 

Anne  Ii.  of  Hereford,  gratifies  us  much  by  the  intelligence  that  she  is 
recovered.  If  not  too  much  trouble,  we  would  request  her  to  forward  to  us 
an  account  of  the  treatment  we  ordered. 

Gout  shall  be  soon  treated  on.  Spirits  and  water  in  moderation,  and 
smoking  will  not  injure  in  the  habit  mentioned. 

M.  H.  A  remedy  for  chaps  on  the  hands  next  week. 

J.  B.  whose  appetite  and  health  are  injured  by  Jordan’s  Rakasiri,  will 
find  benefit  by  taking  the  acidulated  decoction  of  bark,  a  spoonful  in  the 
morning,  and  to  take  once  a  week,  five  grains  of  blue  pill  at  night,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  salts  next  morning. — Write  again  in  a  month. 

M.  B.  Has  no  syphilitic  complaint,  he  is  fretting  himself  to  death  for 
nothing.  He  may  get  married  with  safety,  that  is  good  news  for  him. 

How  is  A.  S.  of -  Street  Soho  ? 

S.  C.  touch  the  warts  with  lapis  inf  emails  well,  then  put  over  them  stick¬ 
ing  plaster,  and  leave  it  on  a  week ;  this  may  he  repeated. 

X.  Editor  of  a  daily  paper,  is  informed  that  we  knew  nothing  of 
the  affair.  We  think  he  is  unjust  and  intemperate. 

John  Kitchen  shall  have  a  letter. 

J.'G.  is  not  so  near  his  grave  as  he  thinks.  We  are  glad  the  medicine 
has  relieved  him.  Let  him  continue  the  powders  and  keep  from  cold. 
Write  in  a  fortnight. 

T.  S.  O.  next  week. 

Thomas  Powel,  Dock  Head,  is  not  we  trust  in  a  consumption. 
We  have  something  private  to  say,  let  him  say  where  to  address  a  letter. 

J.  J.  J.  we  will  not  be  backward. 

A  Musician — foment  the  parts  every  night  with  warm  water,  for  a  fort¬ 
night  ;  during  which  time  take  two  doses  of  castor  oil. — Write  then. 

W.  C. — The  decoction  of  bark  acidulated,  taken  every  morning,  first 
having  lost  sixteen  ounces  of  blood,  will  serve. — W rite  again. 

Botanus. — We  mean  to  commence  very  soon  the  medical  plants.  Hill’s 
Herbal  will  answer  his  purpose. 

If  Miss  A.  of  Leeds,  has  received  no  answer,  let  her  send  her  case  again. 

L.  J.  It  is  the  effect  of  fatigue.  Rest  and  keep  on  the  bandage ;  you 
may  bathe  the  part  with  warm  goulard  water,  twice  a  day.  Senna  tea 
with  a  little  manna  to  regulate  her  bowels. 

If  Mr.  Coles  had  confined  his  treatise  to  the  truss,  and  not  touched 
on  disease ,  he  would  have  done  better. 

ERRATA  IN  OUR  LAST. 

44  In  punch  to  a  T.”  page  290,— for  “  dwells  death,”  read  dwell  death." — 
and  for  •*  till  it  operates,”  read  44  till  it  operate .” 
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THE  SOMNAMBULIST. 

[See  Piute.) 

That  somnambulism  is  the  effect 
of  a  dream  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
but  how  it  differs  from  ordinary 
dreams  in  its  volition  of  the  mus¬ 
cles  of  the  body,  has  yet  not  been 
clearly  explained.  Dr.  Hibbert  has 
written  upwards  of  four  hundred 
pages  upon  the  mind  under  spec¬ 
tral  illusion,  in  which  he  labours 
hard  to  shew  the  various  degrees  of 
difference  which  exist  between  the 
state  of  sleeping,  waking,  and  of 
delusion,  yet  he  does  not  bring  us 
home  to  any  clearly  defined  princi¬ 
ple.  He  says  that  idea  and  sensa¬ 
tion  in  proportion  to  either  is  predo¬ 


minance,  and  to  their  degree  of 
intensity,  produce  certain  effects; 
but  this  is  nothing  ;  we  want  no 
arguments  to  prove  it.  Every  one 
who  has  dreamed,  must  know  that 
there  are  different  degrees  of  inten¬ 
sity  or  perspicuity  in  the  vision  of  a 
dream,  from  the  state  of  waking 
down  to  perfect  sleep.  The  follow¬ 
ing  extract  from  his  work,  tile 
Philosophy  of  Apparitions,  will  ex¬ 
plain  the  principle  of  this  theory. 

44  During  the  transition  from 
watchfulness  to  perfect  sleep,  there 
is  an  intermediate  period  of  less 
complete  repose,  in  which  the  follow¬ 
ing  effects,  resulting  from  a  cause 
of  mental  excitement,  may  ensue. 


TABULAR  VIEW. 


Ideas  and  sensations  are  excited  uniformly. 


Degrees  of 

Sleep  less 

1st  Stage 

2nd  Stage 

3rd  Stage 

Vividness 

and  Faint- 

complete' 

of  Excite- 

of  Excite- 

of  Excite- 

ness. 

rnent. 

rnent. 

ment. 

7 

Ideas 

Muscles  obey  \ 
the  will  I 

6 

•  «  • 

»  '*  • 

Ideas 

Sensations 

Consciousness  > 
begins.  y 

5 

•  •  • 

Ideas 

Sensations 

•  •  • 

4 

Ideas 

Sensations 

•  •  • 

•  *  « 

Feelings  so 

3 

Sensations 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

faint  as  not  to  ( 
excite  con-  f 

2 

sciousness.  j 

1 

First  Stage  of  Excitement. 

4<In  the  first  stage  of  excitement, 
ideas  attain  the  fifth  and  sensations 
the  fourth  degree  of  vividness ;  in 
which  case  there  is  a  consciousness  of 
the  former  feelings  only,  and  the  or¬ 
dinary  state  of  dreaming  is  induced. 

Second  Stage  of  Excitement. 

44  In  the  second  stage,  ideas  attain 
the  sixth  and  sensations  the  fifth 
degree  of  vividness.  Muscular  mo¬ 
tions  now  slightly  obey  the  will,  and 
there  is  also  a  consciousness  of  actual 
impressions. 

Third  Stage  of  Excitement. 

In  the  third  stage,  ideas  are  found 


at  the  seventh  and  sensations  at  the 
sixth  degree  of  vividness.  This 
change  is  characterized  by  all  the 
phenomena  of  somnambulism. 

“  I  know  of  no  other  way  in  which 
this  last  stage  of  excitement  can  be 
illustrated,  than  by  shewing  that 
causes  of  mental  excitement  when 
inducing  somnambulism,  may  ope¬ 
rate  before  perfect  sleep  is  induced. 
Thus,  in  a  case  which  Mr.  Smellie 
has  recorded  in  his  Philosophy  of 
Natural  History,  relative  to  a  som¬ 
nambulist,  it  is  said,  that  4  his  or¬ 
dinary  sleep,  which  is  seldom  tran¬ 
quil,  when  about  to  be  seized  with 
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safit  of  somnambulism  is  uucoinmon- 
ily  disturbed.  While  in  this  state, 
•he  is  affected  with  involuntary  ino- 
itions ;  his  heart  palpitates ;  his 
(tongue  falters  ;  and  he  alternately 
irises  up  and  lies  down.  On  one  of 
Ithese  occasions  the  gentlemen  re¬ 
marked,  that  he  soon  articulated 
more  distinctly,  rose  suddenly,  and 
acted  agreeably  to  the  motives  of 
the  dream  Which  then  occupied  his 
imagination.”— iVett;  Theory  of  Sleep. 

In  our  opinion  somnambulism  is 
mot  depending  upon  the  nature  of 
(the  dream  entirely,  but  rather  on 
Hlie'peculiarity  of  the  person  dream¬ 
ing.  It  is  caused  in  the  same  manner 
sis  raving  or  talking  in  sleep. s  It  can- 
mot  be  physically  accounted  for, 

(until  we  first  know-how  to  account 

£ 

physically  for  sleep  itself,  which  if 
we  could  do,  would  soon  point^out  a 
wav  to  the  causes  of  dreams  and 
■somnambulism.  By  the  way  we 
will  here  broach  an  idea  upon  this 
point,  which  at  this  moment  strikes 
■us,  and  leave  it  to  others  to  follow 
nip. 

It  appears  not  improbable  to  us, 
(that  sleep  may  be  caused  by  the  re¬ 
laxation  of  some  small  muscular  cord 
y or  band ,  which  in  a  state  of  wakeful- 
mess  is  always  contracted ,  so  as  per- 
i haps  by  its  pressure  upon  some  paid 
of  the  brain ,  to  stimulate  the  senses. 
Th  is  opinion  is  strengthened  by  con¬ 
sidering  the  act  of  approaching 
sleep  in  an  erect  posture.  Do  we 
mot  observe  the  person  thus  going 
asleep,  first  gently  close  the  eyes, 
(then  nod.  This  act  of  nodding,  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  hypothesis,  is  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  alternate  relaxation 
i and  contraction  of  this  muscular 
i cord  above  mentioned.  A  minute 
(dissection  of  the  brain,  in  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  this  theory,  might  be  attend¬ 
ed  with  success.  Might  there  not 
(also  be  an  irregularity  of  contrac¬ 
tion  in  this  agent,  which  would 
produce  somnambulism?  The  cases 
of  sleep-walking  upon  record,  dif¬ 
fer  so  much  in  degree  of  action,  that 
we  are  thereby  warranted  in  the 
opinion.  Many  somnambulists  do 
but  get  out  of  bed, and  either  awaken 
there,  or  return  to  bed,  still  asleep, 
while  some  will  dress,  go  out,  and 
perform  the  ordinary  acts  of  their 


business.  Of  this  latter  class  is  the 
two  cases  given  in  our  first  number, 
and  a  case  of  a  boy  at  Lambeth, 
who  a  short  time  ago  went  to  the 
stable,  while  asleep,  saddled  his 
master’s  horse,  spoke  to’aud  paid  the 
turnpike  keeper,  and  having  rode  a 
certain  distance,  returned  and  put 
up  the  horse. 


CONSUMPTION  OF  THE  LUNGS. 

(Continued  from  page  2/8.) 

44  The  use  of  azotic  gas,  and  of 
the  various  species  of  hydrogen  gas, 
produce  a  diminution  of  the  irri¬ 
tability  of  the  animal  fibre  to  any 
degree,  and  hence  it  becomes  useful 
in  a  variety  of  those  useful^disorders 
which  depend  on  an  increased  irri¬ 
tability,  such  as  inflammations, 
coughs,  spasms,  &c.  In  the  use  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  we  have  a  power¬ 
ful  antiseptic,  and,  in  certain  cases, 
a  solvent  of  considerable  efficacy. 

44  The  use  of  pure  oxygen  air  is 
confined  to  the  purpose  of  exciting 
the  dormant  powers  of  suspended 
animation,  and  it  is  therefore  to  be 
administered  to  children  born  appa¬ 
rently  dead  or  overlaid ;  to  persons 
suffocated  by  drowning,  by  fumes  of 
charcoal,  by  foul  air,  &c.  whenever 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  may 
indicate  a  possibility  of  recovery. 

44  Those  cases  excepted,  the  respi¬ 
ration  of  pure  or  nearly  pure  oxygen 
air  is  almost  always  attended  with 
unfavourable  symptoms,  such  as  a 
preternatural  heat,  especially  about 
the  region  of  the  lungs  ;  a  quickened 
and  feverish  pulsation,  inflamma¬ 
tion,  See.  And  these  symptoms 
come  on  after  a  longer  or  shorter 
use  of  the  oxygen  air,  according  to 
the  particular  constitution  of  the 
experimenter,  and  the  purity  of  the 
gas. 

44  But'when  the  oxygen  is  diluted 
with  much  common  air,  viz.  in  the 
proportion  of  one  to  eight,  and  even 
as  far  as  one  to  twenty,  it  is  then  a 
safe  and  useful^  einedy,  whose  prin¬ 
cipal  action  consists  in  giving  tone, 
elasticity,  and  consistence  to  the 
fluid  as  well  as  to  the  solid  parts  of 
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the  body,  and  of  course  it  promotes 
all  the  natural  consequences  of 
those  effects,  viz.  it  quickens  languid 
circulation,  it  strengthens  tile  or¬ 
gans  of  digestion,  promotes  secre¬ 
tions,  invigorates  debilitated  habits, 
and  assists  nature  in  throwing  off 
bad  humours,  and  other  lurking 
causes  of  diseases.” 

Our  author  concludes  with  the 
following  observations  - 

“  After  a  careful  consideration  of 
the  preceding  general  and  compre¬ 
hensive  prospect  of  the  medicinal 
use  and  efficacy  of  the  aerial  fluids, 
we  may  easily  regulate  the  measure 
of  our  hopes  by  the  standard  of  rea¬ 
son  and  experience.  The  idea  of 
finding  in  them  a  remedy  capable  of 
curing  consumptions  in  their  vari¬ 
ous  stages  must  be  laid  aside,  and 
the  hope  of  healing  all  sorts  of  in¬ 
ternal  ulcers  will  naturally  vanish. 
A  use  of  reduced  atmosphere  does 
undoubtedly  diminish  the  irritabili¬ 
ty  of  the  fibre,  and  a  diminution  of 
irritability  favours  the  healing  of 
certain  ulcers,  but  by  no  means  of 
them  all ;  nay,  in  some  cases  it  will 
even  produce  the  contrary  effect. 
(The  use  of  oxygen  air  has  been 
found  advantageous  in  many  of  those 
disorders  that  are  called  nervous, 
and  it  has  undoubtedly  strengthened 
and  invigorated  debilitated  or  ema¬ 
ciated  habits;  but  it  would  be  ab¬ 
surd  to  expect  that  it  should  prove 
beneficial  in  all  cases  of  emaciation 
and  debility,  since  those  visible 
effects  are  often  produced  by  causes 
that  may  be  rather  fomented  than 
checked  by  the  use  of  oxygen  air.” 

The  only  remark  I  have  to  add  to 
these  judicious  observations,  now 
fully  established  by  the  repeated 
trials  of  others,  is,  that  the  con¬ 
fidence  placed  by  certain  practi¬ 
tioners  in  the  efficacy  of  artificial 
atmospheres  seems  entirely  to  be 
done  away. 

The  vapour  of  spirit  us  eetlieris 
sulphuric!  dropped  into  warm  water, 
has,  in  some  cases  of  phthisis  pulrno- 
nalis,  been  inhaled  with  considerable 
advantage  to  the  patient. 

Earth  bathing,  and  stabling  with 
cows,  have  been  recoin  men  fi'rd  by 
Dr.  bed  does  in  cases  of  incipient 
phthisis.  Having  had  no  experience 


of  these  remedies,  I  must  beg  leave 
to  pass  them  over,  it  being  sufficient 
that  I  have  mentioned  them.  The 
former  of  these,  we  are  given  to 
understand  by  Van  Swieten,  in  his 
Commentaries  of  Boc-rhaave,  is  much 
adopted  in  Granada,  Andalusia,  and 
other  parts  of  Spain,  in  the  cure  of 
phthisis  puhnonalis,  and  was  first 
used  in  this  country  by  the  late 
well-known  empiric  Dr.  Graham. 

One  of  the  latest  remedies  which 
has  been  introduced  into  practice 
for  the  cure  of  phthisis,  is  the  digi¬ 
talis  purpurea.  To  speak  properly, 
it  is  however  rather  the  revival  of 
an  old  remedy  long  laid  aside  than 
a  new  one.  Concerning  the  virtues 
and  mode  of  operation  of  this  medi¬ 
cine,  a  variety  of  opinions  have 
been  entertained  ;  some  attributing 
to  it  the  power  of  diminishing  secre¬ 
tion,  and  of  exciting  the  action  of 
the  absorbents;  and  others  again 
looking  upon  it  as  only  useful  from 
the  power  it  possesses  of  lessening 
the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries. 
Foxglove  lias  indeed  been  generally 
considered  as  a  direct  sedative :  and 
by  this  power,  producing  a  rapid 
diminution  in  the  frequency  of 
arterial  pulsation.  A  modern  writer 
contends,  however,  that  it  is  a 
powerful  stimulant ;  that  it  increases 
the  strength  and  frequency  of  the 
pulse,  and  if  continued  sufficiently 
long,  produces  flushed  face,  headaeh, 
hot  skin,  restlessness,  and  other 
symptoms  of  febrile  action.  These 
are  effects  which  indeed  we  have 
never  before  heard  attributed  to  this 
drug,  being  diametrically  opposite 
to  what  they  are  by  all  others 
believed  to  be. 

The  chief  advocates  for  foxglove 
are  men  of  considerable  eminence  in 
their  profession,  and  their  report  is 
certainly  highly  in  its  favour.  They 
seem  however  to  be  too  confident  of 
having  discovered  a  specific  (if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  term)  for  this 
dreadful  disease;  and  until  it  is 
determined  that  the  digitalis  alone, 
and  not  conjointly  with  other  medi¬ 
cines,  has  uniformly  cured  pulmo¬ 
nary  consumption,  and  that  it  pro¬ 
duces  effects  on  the  human  system 
different  from  ali  others  of  the  same 
class,  we  are  by  no  means  autho- 
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lized  to  consider  it  in  so  very 
avourahle  a  light. 

Dr.  Beddoes,  in  his  Essay  on  Con¬ 
sumptions,  after  having  informed  us 
;iat  his  own  experience  has  fully 
erified  the  observations  of  the  two 
*rsl  gentlemen  mentioned  in  the 
.ote  below,  uses  the  following  forci- 
le  words  : — 

I  daily  see  many  patients  in 
’Bulmonary  consumption  advancing 
cowards  recovery  with  so  firm  a 
oaee,  that  I  hope  consumption  will 
lencefonvard  as  regularly  be  cured 
>y  the  foxglove,  as  ague  by  the 
'Peruvian  hark.  Could  we  obtain  a 
single  auxiliary  for  foxglove,  such 
as  we  have  in  many  instances  for 
the  bark,  l  should  expect  that  not 
one  case  in  five  would  terminate  as 
ninety-nine  in  an  hundred  have 
hitherto  terminated.  But  1  believe 
a  majority  of  eases  will  yield  to 
simple  foxglove.  It  is  evident  that 
no  new  cases  need  be  suffered  to  ad¬ 
vance  beyond  the  first  stage,  with¬ 
out  the  application  of  this  medicine, 
and  few  into  it.” 

f  Dr.  Drake  speaks  of  it  thus  :  u  It 
has  for  several  years  been  given  in 
pulmonary  haemorrhage  with  effect, 
and  certainly  will  continue  to  be, 
with  the  intelligent,  whatever  may 
be  the  result  of  its  trial  in  phthisis. 
I  am  happy  however  to  say,  that  the 
success  which  has  hitherto  attended 
the  exhibition  of  the  digitalis  in 
phthisis  lias  been  very  considerable ; 
several  patients,  in  its  confirmed 
state,  have  been  cured  by  this  reme¬ 
dy  ;  almost  all  have  been  relieved  ; 
life  has  even  been  protracted  by  it ; 
and  when  death  has  taken  place, 
whilst  the  system  was  under  its  in¬ 
fluence,  it  has  been  free  from  pain  or 
struggle  ;  my  expectations  have 
been  answered,  and  Dr.  Fowler,  I 
understand,  from  further  trials,  is 
fixed  in  his  former  favourable 
opinion.” 

(To  be  Continued.) 


GENERAL  RULES  FOR  DEAF¬ 
NESS. 


From  whatever  cause  deafness  arises, 
the  following  rules  should  be  always 


followed,  unless  indeed  it  be  a  radical 
deafness  occasioned  by  the  total  de¬ 
struction  of  the  organs  of  hearing. 
This  latter  case  is  by  no  means  so 
frequent  as  deafness  arising  from  either 
a  thickening  of  the  membianes,  or 
hardened  wax,  or  chronic  inflamma¬ 
tion,  therefore  we  may  say  that  the 
annexed  rules  may  be  generally  fol¬ 
lowed: — 

1st.  Have  the  ears  well  syringed 
with  warm  water  and  yellow  soap — 
or  in  other  words,  soap  suds — morning 
and  evening. 

2nd.  Keep  the  whole  body,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  head,  from  cold. 

3d.  Always  wear  firm  covering  at 
night  on  the  head  and  over  the  ears. 

4thl  Drop  a  little  of  the  best  sweet 
oil  into  the  ears  once  or  twice  a 
day. 

5th.  Keep  the  bowels  from  con¬ 
stipation  by  the  following  : — 

Pills  for  Deafness. 


Of  calomel,  half  a  scruple, 

Of  antimonial  powder,  one  scruple, 

Of  extract  of  colocynth  (compound)  a 

drachm. 

Of  oil  of  cloves,  six  drops  ; 

Make  into  twenty  pills,  from  one  to 
three  a  dose  at  night  going  to  bed.  A 
little  of  the  infusion  of  senna  or  salts 
next  morning  to  assist  the  operation. 

All  the  aurists  in  the  world  can 
recommend  little  more  than  the  above 
rules,  however  they  may  disguise 
them ;  unless  indeed  surgical  operation 
be  necessary,  which  is  seldom  the 
case.  An  aurist  is  a  useful  member  of 
the  profession.  We  think  a  man 
that  dedicates  his  time  to  the  study  of 
the  ear,  should  be  of  great  benefit  to 
society  ;  but  we  wish  they  would  deal 
with  their  patients  more  honestly. 

One  opinion  from  an  aurist,  if  he 
he  honesty  should  suffice,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten.  The  reverse  is  the  case ; 
patients  that  can  pay  are  kept  fre¬ 
quently  months  under  what  the 
aurist  calls  the  course  of  cure,  more 
properly  called  the  course  of  paying. 
He  syringes  their  ears  every  time  they 
go  to  him  with  a  disguised  fluid,  never 
superior,  if  equal,  to  soap  suds ;  or  he 
drops  a  few  drops  into  the  ear,  and 
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bows  his  patient  out — for  this  he  gets 
his  guinea  every  time.  Some  go  daily 
to  Curtis,  when  their  own  servant 
anting  upon  an  honest  prescription 
could  do  just  as  well.  There  are  some 
strange  cases  of  Mr.  Curtis  on  our 
file. 

We  should  properly  close  our 
**  rules,'9  by  advising  every  one  who 
wishes  a  medical  opinion  upon  deaf¬ 
ness,  to  prefer  a  scientific  surgeon 
to  arty  “  aurist"  in  England. 


WINTER  COUGH. 


November’s  fogs  now  pay  their  un¬ 
welcome  visits  to  the  asthmatic  and 
phthisical.  Coughs  now  salute  our 
ears  at  every  quarter — upstairs  or 
downstairs,  at  home  or  abroad,  there 
is  nothing  but  barking  ;  and  at  church 
the  parson’s  “  let  us  pray,”  now 
means  “  let  us  cough!" 

We  have  to  remind  those  of  our 
readers  who  are  thus  afflicted  to  look 
back  to  the  first  and  second  numbers 
©f  the  1 Medical  Adviser ,  and  care¬ 
fully  attend  to  the  directions  there 
given  for  common  cough  and  asthma. 
In  addition,  however,  to  that  advice 
we  recommend  such  people  to  stay 
at  home  at  night,  and  of  moist  or 
leggy  days — to  wear  cork  soles  in 
their  shoes,  woollen  stockings,  and  a 
flannel  shirt  outside  the  linen.  To  the 
plethoric,  in  either  complaints,  the 
loss  of  a  little  blood  from  the  arm 
will  be  of  service. 


Bad  Consequence  attending  certain 
Attitudes  of  the  Body ,  and  some 
Kinds  of  Dress. 

Every  day’s  experience  informs  us 
how  many  inconveniences  and  infirmi¬ 
ties  we  bring  on  ourselves  by  affected 
attitudes,  and  as  often  by  too  little 
care  "of  the  proper  attitude  of  our 
bodies  ;  when  we  come  to  seek  for 
help,  we  do  not  only  receive  no  bene¬ 
fit,  but  often  become  worse,  by  reason 
that  the  original  cause  of  those  com¬ 
plaints  is  generally  overlooked,  a  de¬ 
praved  attitude  of  the  body. 

Mr.  Winslow  met  with  a  very  extra¬ 
ordinary  instance  of  this  kind  in  a 


lady,  who  for  many  years  was  both  tall 
and  straight ;  but  giving  herself  up  to 
a  sedentary  life,  and  neglecting  at  the 
same  time  to  dress  herself  properly, 
and  sitting  sometimes  quite  bent, either 
forward  or  inclined  to  one  side  or  the 
other,  in  a  few  months  after  she  found 
very  great  difficulty  to  stand  upright ; 
after  this  she  sensibly  perceived  some 
inequalities  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
spine,  which  soon  after  became  in 
shape  like  the  letter  S,  by  which 
means  she  lost  near  one-fourth  of  her 
stature  j  she  remained  so  crooked 
that  the  false  ribs  reached  almost  to 
the  ossa  ilia  ;  her  bowels  were  neces¬ 
sarily  much  compressed :  her  stomach 
was  so  affected,  that  whatever  she 
swallowed  seemed  to  her  to  fall  into 
two  distinct  cavities. 

Mr.  Winslow  being  called  to  the 
assistance  of  some  students,  discovered 
that  their  complaints  proceeded  from 
the  unnatural  attitude  of  their  bodies, 
they  being  obliged  to  write  on  their 
knees  in  the  public  colleges;  this 
forced  attitude,  by  compressing  their 
bowels,  was  the  real  cause  of  all  their 
ailments,  which  being  entirely  over¬ 
looked  by  other  physicians,  what  they 
ordered  for  them  could  never  have  the 
desired  effect ;  but  upon  recommend¬ 
ing  to  discontinue  this  forced  attitude, 
some  recovered  without  any  other 
help,  and  others  by  taking  those  things 
that  before  were  observed  to  have  no 
effect. 

He  often  observed  other  students 
sorely  afflicted  with  head-aches,  sore 
eyes  and  throats,  which  would  not 
give  way  to  either  bleeding,  or  the 
best  adapted  medicines ;  but  finding 
upon  enquiry  that  those  students  had 
acquired  a  habit  of  laying  low,  with 
their  heads  beyond  the  pillow,  by 
recommending  to  change  this  de¬ 
praved  manner  of  laying,  they  soon 
got  rid  of  their  complaints. 

The  same  evils  often  proceed  from 
too  tight  neck  and  rist-bands,  cravats, 
&c.  which  are  very  often  the  cause  of 
headaches,  sore-throats,  sore-eyes,  gid¬ 
diness,  vertigos,  bleedings  of  the  nose, 
&c.  which  by  overlooking  the  original 
cause,  eluded  the  force  of  all  the  me¬ 
dicines  employed ;  but  Mr.  Winslow 
by  only  recommending  to  slacken 
those  over-tight  neck-bands,  cravats,, 
relieved  some  in  an  instant,  by  the 
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blood's  circulating  freely  after  in  both 
the  jugulars. 

M.  Cruger,  Surgeon-general  of  Den¬ 
mark  and  Norway, h  earing  Mr.  Win¬ 
slow  repeat  those  observations  in  one 
of  his  anatomical  lectures,  as  a  con¬ 
firmation  of  it,  told  him  that  a  cap¬ 
tain  in  the  Danish  service  used  to 
make  all  his  men  tie  their  stocks  and 
garters  very  tight,  by  which  means 
their  frees  looked  ruddy  and  full,  and 
the  calfs  of  their  legs  both  full  and 
plump;  Cruger  further  observed  that 
in  some  time  after,,  all  those  men 
became  highly  scorbutic,  and  that 
many  of  them  died  in  spite  of  all  the 
means  used  for  their  relief,  all  owing 
to  the  tight  ligatures,  which  gradually 
disposed  all  the  juices  of  the  body  to 
putrefy.* 

M.  Winslow  thinks  that  the  calves 
and  lambs  brought  to  market  with 
their  four  feet  closely  tied  together, 
might,  by  the  stagnation  of  their  blood 
from  those  tight  ligatures,  become 
less  wholesome  food  than  the  flesh  of 
others  that  were  not  brought  to  mar¬ 
ket  without  such  ligatures. 

The  women’s  high  heels,  fo  meily 
so  much  in  fashion,  have  also  their  in¬ 
convenience  ;  for  when  the  heel  is  so 
high,  the  fore-part  of  the  foot  is  more 
bent  than  it  should  be;  the  conse¬ 
quence  is  that  the  posterior  muscles 
that  extend  the  foot  are  preterna- 
turally  shortened,  while  those  that 
bend  the  foot  are  kept  in  a  forced 
extended  state;  all  such  find  great 
difficulty  in  going  down  any  steep 
place ;  they  also  find  difficulty  to 
walk  for  any  time  on  an  even  flat 
ground;  being  obliged  to  keep  their 
knees  more  or  less  bent  to  prevent 
their  hitting  their  heels  against  the 
ground ;  whereas  such  as  wear  low- 
heels  are  not  subject  to  the  like  in¬ 
conveniences,  as  we  visibly  see  in  all 
running-foot-men,  chair-men,  labour¬ 
ing-men,  &c.;  those  forced  extensions 
of  some  muscles  and  unnatural  con¬ 
tractions  of  others,  must  sooner  or 
later  expose  the  blood-vessels  and 
nerves  of  those  parts  to  several  ail¬ 
ments,  which  by  overlooking  the  ori¬ 
ginal  cause,  will  be  attributed  to  some 
other,  and  what  means  are  employed 
to  remove  them,  if  they  do  not  injure. 


#  See  our  remarks  ou  Cravats,  No.  i.  Mud. 
Ad  visKff  . 


at  least  they  become  useless  and  of 
no  effect. 


OF  THE  SKIN. 

The  skin  is  a  kind  of  very  thick 
membrane,  which  covers  all  the 
parts  of  the  body.  Its  thickness 
however  varies,  being  greater  in  the 
head  and  back,  than  in  the  face,  &c. 
It  is  not  of  a  texture  equally  com¬ 
pact,  for  it  is  more  lax:  in  the  hairy 
part  of  the  head  than  in  the  back,, 
where  it  is  more  compact. 

The  moderns  have  discovered, 
that  the  skin  is  principally  com¬ 
posed  of  four  parts. 

The  first  or  innermost  is  properly 
called  the  skin.  It  is  composed  of 
a  surprising  texture  of  tendinous 
and  nervous  fibres,  interspersed 
with  a  great  number  of  vessels, 
most  of  which  are  lymphatic.  This- 
texture  yields  in  all  directions,  as  is 
observable  in  fulness,  &c.  and  again 
recovers  its  primitive  state. 

The  second  part  of  the  skin  is 
called  the  papillary  substance,  and 
is  composed  of  several  eminences  of 
different  figures,  principally  formed 
by  the  extremities  of  the  nerves 
distributed  to  the  skin.  These  emi¬ 
nences  are  commonly  called  the 
papillae  of  tiie  skin,  and  are  easily 
discovered  about  the  fingers,  the 
palms  of  the  hands,  and  the  soles 
©f  the  feet,  after  the  epidermis  or 
outer  skin  is  removed. 

The  third  part  of  the  skin  is  by 
Malpighi  called  tiie  mucous  or  reti¬ 
cular  substance;  it  is  so  closely 
adherent  to  the  epidermis,  that 
these  two  parts  may  be  looked  upom 
as  one,  the  mucous  substance  seem¬ 
ing  to  be  but  the  interior  part  of 
t lie  epidermis,  which  may  be  called 
the  surface  of  that  substance  indu¬ 
rated,  and  as  it  were  become  callous. 

The  fourth,  or  outermost  part  of 
the  skin,  which  on  account  of  its 
situation  is  called  epidermis,  is-  a 
transparent  membrane,  and  more  or 
less  slender,  there  being  some  parts- 
where  it  is  prelty  thick,  as  in  the 
palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the 
feet,  especially  in  those  who  go  bare¬ 
foot,  or  work  at  hard  employments. 
No  fibre  seems  to  enter  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  the  epidermis,  and  the 
finest  injections  have  not  hitherto 
discovered  any  vessels  in  it.  The 
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different  impressions  made  on  this 
membrane  excite  no  sensation. 

Tiie  whole  skin  is  perforated  with 
a  surprising  number  of  small  pores. 
It  has  also  apertures  .known  to 
every  body,  I  mean  those  of  the 
eyes,  the  mouth,  the  nose,  the  anus, 
&c. 

In  these  large  apertures  of  the 
skin  we  observe,  that  it  does  not 
terminate  at  the  edge  or  circum¬ 
ference  of  most  of  these  openings. 
The  skin  is  reflected  to  the  inside 
of  the  cavities,  whose  entrance  it 
has  formed,  and  unites  with  the 
membrane  which  lines  them,  as  is 
observable  in  the  nostrils  and  ex¬ 
ternal  duct  of  the  ear,  where  the 
skin  runs  to  line  the  sides  of  that 
duct  as  far  as  the  tympanum,  and 
the  epidermis  in  this  part  advances 
over  this  membrane  to  cover  it,  so 
that  it  there  forms  a  kind  of  an  end 
of  a  bag,  and  the  skin  only  forms  a 
kind  of  duct  perforated  in  its  ex¬ 
tremity,  as  1  shall  afterwards  shew. 

In  the  surface  of  the  skin  we  ob¬ 
serve  a  great  number  of  lines,  more 
or  less  deep,  according  to  the  parts 
where  they  are.  These  are  espe¬ 
cially  observable  in  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  where  they  are  considerable  ; 
but  a  greater  number  of  them  is 
observable  in  all  the  extent  of  the 
hand,  and  it  is  principally  of  these 
that  I  intend  to  speak. 

The  lines  observable  at  the  in¬ 
ternal  and  inferior  part  of  each 
finger  are  often  turned  into  spirals, 
and  the  use  of  all  these  furrows  is 
to  cover  the  pores  which  are  found 
in  them. 

Besides  these  we  observe  certain 
foldings,  which  are  formed  by  the 
whole  skin,  and  we  distinguish 
these  into  two  sorts. 

The  first  are  those  formed  by  the 
adhesion  of  the  fleshy  and  tendinous 
fibres  of  certain  muscles  to  the 
texture  of  the  skin  itself  ;  such  are 
the  wrinkles  of  the  forehead  and 
eyelids,  &c. 

The  second  are  those  formed  by 
some  ligamentary  or  tendinous 
fibres,  which  fix  the  skin  to  the  ad- 
jacent  parts ;  such  are  the  foldings 
observable  at  the  different  joinings 
of  the  fingers,  &c. 

In  the  internal  surface  of  the 


skin,  and  principally  of  that  which 
covers  the  face  and  armpits,  we  ob¬ 
serve  several  small  granulations, 
commonly  called  cutaneous  glands, 
and  whose  exterior  ducts  pierce  the 
skin  at  the  sides  of  the  papillae,  or 
in  the  papillae  themselves,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  Wins¬ 
low.  These  glands  are  distinguished 
into  two  classes.  Steno  and  Mal¬ 
pighi  have  called  some  of  them 
miliary,  and  looked  upon  them  as 
the  sources  of  the  sweat.  Mr. 
Valsalvi  and  Mr.  Morgagni  have 
called  the  others  sebaceous,  because 
they  separate  an  unctuous  matter, 
more  or  less  thick.  These  are  prin¬ 
cipally  discovered  in  the  skin  which 
covers  the  cranium,  behind  the 
ears,  in  the  eyelids,  the  point  of  the 
nose,  &c.  whence  in  some  people  we 
easily  express  this  matter  in  the 
form  of  small  worms.  This  in  ge¬ 
neral  is  called  the  filth  of  the  skin. 

As  for  the  pores  of  the  skin, 
there  are  two  sorts  of  them  ;  some 
are  more  or  less  perceptible,  such 
as  the  orifices  of  the  cutaneous 
glands,  and  principally  those  of  the 
sebaceous  kind,  and  those  "which 
afford  a  passage  for  the  hair ;  the 
others  are  imperceptible  by  the 
naked  eye,  and  can  only  be  disco¬ 
vered  by  a  microscope.  These  last 
afford  a  passage  for  the  matter  of 
insensible  transpiration,  that  is,  to 
a  fine  exhalation,  or  a  kind  of  very 
subtile  smoke,  which  generally  es¬ 
capes  very  imperceptibly  through 
the  small  pores  of  the  skin.  This 
is  called  cutaneous  transpiration,  to 
distinguish  it  from  that  called  pul¬ 
monary,  or  from  the  lungs,  which  I 
shall  afterwards  consider. 

This  insensible  evacuation  is  made 
simply  and  without  any  artifice 
through  the  skin,  almost  in  the  same 
manner  as  we  see  the  smoke  rising 
from  the  entrails  of  a  new  killed 
animal.  It  is  a  particular  and  con¬ 
tinual  discharge  of  the  serosity  of 
the  blood,  through  the  capillary 
vessels  of  the  skin. 

This  cutaneous  exhalation  is  ren¬ 
dered  sufficiently  sensible,  when  we 
apply  the  ends  of  the  fingers  or  the 
palm  of  the  hand  to  a  looking  glass, 
or  any  other  well  polished  body, 
which  are  by  this  means  forthwith 
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tarnished,  and  as  it  were  covered 
with  a  condensed  vapour. 

The  evacuation  made  through 
the  small  pores  of  the  skin,  and 
that  which  continually  escapes  from 
the  lungs,  however  insensible  they 
may  appear,  are  yet  so  considerable 
that  they  greatly  surpass  those 
made  by  other  outlets,  according  to 
the  observations  of  Sancforius,  a 
celebrated  Italian  physician;  he 
affirms,  that  having  weighed  him¬ 
self  with  all  the  circumstances 
which  could  make  the  evacuation 
vary,  he  found  that  more  is  dissi¬ 
pated  in  twenty- four  hours  by  in¬ 
sensible  transpiration,  than  the 
quantity  of  gross  excrements  dis¬ 
charged  in  fifteen  days.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  ought  not  to  be  understood  in 
so  general  a  manner  but  that  there 
are  exceptions  to  it,  for  transpira¬ 
tion  is  different  according  to  the 
age  and  sex  of  people,  the  heat  or 
coldness  of  the  air,  and  it  is  much 
more  copious  in  hot  than  in  cold 
climates,  and  in  young  persons  than 
in  those  advanced  in  years. 

It  is  sufficiently  obvious,  that, 
health  is  never  more  perfect  than 
when  transpiration  is  freely  carried 
on,  and  that  this  evacuation  can 
neither  be  suppressed  nor  consider¬ 
ably  diminished  without  producing 
a  proportionable  alteration  in  health, 
for  the  parts  which  ought  to  escape 
by  transpiration  remaining  in  the 
blood,  must  necessarily  change  its 
laudable  disposition. 

The  different  effects  of  mercurial 
frictions,  and  the  application  of  me¬ 
dicines  to  the  skin,  have  laid  a 
foundation  for  believing  that  be¬ 
sides  these  different  pores,  there 
are  also  others  which  afford  an  en¬ 
trance  to  tiie  particles  separated 
from  these  medicines;  and  it  is  at 
present  believed,  that  these  last 
apertures  correspond  to  as  many 
capillary  veins. 

V  arious  uses  are  assigned  to  the 
skin. 

1st.  When  considered  as  a  mem¬ 
brane,  it  serves  as  a  covering  (o  all 
the  parts  of  tiie  body. 

-d.  It  is  looked  upon  as  the  par¬ 
ticular  organ  of  touch,  on  account 
°f  the  different  nervous  papillae 
winch  enter  its  composition.  It  is 


by  their  means  we  distinguish  the 
different  tactile  qualities  of  bodies, 
namely,  their  hardness,  softness, 
smoothness,  or  roughness. 

As  for  the  epidermis,  it  is  to  be 
looked  upon  as  very  necessary  to 
regulate  the  impressions  which  the 
papillae  receive  from  tactile  bodies, 
and  which  without  its  assistance 
would  prove  painful. 

The  membrane  is  also  thought 
proper  to  regulate  the  evacuations 
made  through  the  pores  of  the  skin. 

The  colour  of  the  skin  is  not 
the  same  in  the  natives  of  different 
countries  ;Sit  is  white  in  England, 
France,  See.  tawny  in  Spain,  olive 
coloured  in  Egypt,  and  black  amohg 
tiie  Moors,  &c.  Several  anatomists 
have  thought  that  the  colour  of  the 
skin  depended  on  that  of  the  epi¬ 
dermis,  but  exact  scrutineers  evince 
that  the  epidermis  varies  hut  little 
in  these  different  nations,  retaining 
almost  in  all  of  them  its  whitish 
colour ;  I  say,  almost  in  all  of  them  ; 
for  we  observe  that  in  the  Moors 
this  membrane  is  not  so  white  as 
that  of  the  Europeans,  but  of  a 
tawny  colour,  resembling  that  of 
burnt  horn.  It  is  not  the  colour  of 
the  epidermis  which  absolutely  de¬ 
termines  that  of  the  skin,  but 
rather  that  of  the  corpus  mucosum 
situated  below  it,  as  the  most  exact 
observations  evince  ;  and  if  it  is 
true,  that  the  colour  of  the  skin 
depends  principally  on  that  of  the 
reticular  body,  it  must  be  also 
granted  that  the  epidermis  which 
covers  it  immediately,  renders  the 
colour  more  or  less  delicate  accord¬ 
ing  as  it  is  thicker  or  thinner. 


OF  THE  HAIR. 


There  are  hairs  on  all  parts 'of  (he 
skin,  except  the  palms  of  the  hands 
and  tlie  soles  of  the  feet.  Those 
which  in  man  cover  (he  chin,  and 
in  both  sexes  the  armpits  and  the 
external  parts  of  generation,  only 
.appear  about  the  age  of  puberty, 
that  is  to  say,  about  fourteen  years 
of  age.  All  the  rest  of  the  hairs 
accompany  birth,  and  have  differ¬ 
ent  names,  according  to  the  parts 
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where  (hey  are,  as  those  of  the 
head,  eyebrows,  &c. 

When  that  part  of  the  hair  which 
is  without  the  skin  is  examined 
with  a  microscope,  it  is  found  trans¬ 
parent,  and  diversified  with  small 
nodes.  Bidloo,  professor  of  ana¬ 
tomy  at  Leyden,  says,  that  branches 
or  ramifications  are  generally  ob¬ 
served  in  it.  As  for  the  root  of  the 
hair,  or  that  part  which  is  within 
the  skin,  some  think  that  it  is 
hollow  or  vascular,  almost  like  the 
roots  of  quills.  The  deceased  M. 
C-hirao,  first  physician  to  the  king 
of  France,  who  narrowly  considered 
this  subject,  and  even  wrote  a  trea¬ 
tise  on  it,  says,  he  observed  that  the 
body  of  a  hair  of  the  head  is  only 
composed  of  an  assemblage  of  fila¬ 
ments,  which  have  their  roots  im¬ 
planted  in  a  common  capsula,  which 
is  common  to  [all  these  filaments, 
and  at  the  same  time  particular  to 
each  hair.  In  man  this  capsula  is 
included  partly  in  the  substance  of 
the  fat,  and  partly  in  the  thickness 
of  the  skin,  and  it  appears  to  be 
composed  of  two  membranes,  the 
external  of  which  is  as  it  were  tendi¬ 
nous,  and  the  internal  glandular. 
In  this  are  included  the  roots  of  the 
air,  which  are  continually  moist¬ 
ened  with  a  liquor  filtrated  into 
the  capsula  itself,  and  this  liquor  is 
probably  the  matter  employed  for 
the  nutrition  and  growth  of  the 
hair. 


EFFECTS  OF  MELANCHOLY. 

Mons.  Pin et,  relates  a  story  of  a 
young  gentleman  endowed  with  a 
most  vivid  imagination,  who  came 
to  Paris  to  study  the  law:  His  ap¬ 
plication  was  said  to  have  been  la¬ 
borious  and  painful  in  the  extreme, 
the  consequence  of  which  was,  that 
along  with  frequent  bleeding  at  the 
nose,  spasmodic  oppressions  of  the 
chest,  wandering  pains  of  the  bowels, 
and  a  troublesome  flatulence,  he 
was  seized  with  great  depression  of 
spirits,  and  a  morbidly  enervated 
sensibility.  These  symptoms  daily 
encreased,  to  an  extreme  degree. 
One  night  he  bethought  himself  that 


he  would  go  to  the  play,  to  seek  re¬ 
lief  from  his  own  unhappy  medita¬ 
tions.  The  piece  which  was  pre¬ 
sented  was  “  The  Philosopher  with¬ 
out  knowing  itP  He  was  instantly 
seized  with  the  most  gloomy  suspi¬ 
cions,  and  especially  with  a  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  comedy  was  written  on 
purpose,  and  represented  to  ridicule 
himself.  He  accused  his  friend 
with  having  furnished  materials  for 
the  Writer  of  it,  and  bitterly  re¬ 
proached  him  for  having  betrayed 
the  rights  of  friendship,  and  expos¬ 
ed  him  to  public  derision.  His  de¬ 
lirium  observed  no  bounds.  Every 
priest  and  monk  he  met  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  walks,  fee  took  for  comedians  in 
disguise,  dispatched  there  tor  the 
purpose  of  studying  his  gestures,  and 
of  discovering  the  secret  operations 
of  his  mind.  In  the  dead  of  the 
night  he  gave  way  to  the  most  ter¬ 
rific  apprehensions  j  believed  him¬ 
self  to  be  attacked  sometimes  by 
spies,  aud  at  other  times  by  robbers 
and  assassins.  He  once  opened  his 
window  with  great  violence,  and 
cried  out  help  and  murder  with  all 
his  might. 

The  young  man  was  then  sent 
under  the  protection  of  a  proper 
person,  to  au  asylum  belonging  to  a 
little  village  in  the  Pyrenees.  It 
was  however  soon  after  agreed  upon 
that  he  should  return  to  his  family 
residence,  where  on  account  of  his 
paroxysms  of  delirious  extravagance 
succeeded  by  fits  of  prefound  melan¬ 
choly,  he  was  insulated  from  socie¬ 
ty.  Ennui  and  insurmountable  dis¬ 
gust  for  life,  absolute  refusal  of 
food,  and  dissatisfaction  with  every 
thiug,  and  every  body  that  came 
near  him,  were  among  the  last  in¬ 
gredients  of  his  bitter  cup.  To  con¬ 
clude,  lie  one  d^y  eluded  the  vigi¬ 
lance  of  his  keeper,  and  with  no 
other  garment  on  than  his  shirt, 
fled  to  a  neighbouring  wood,  where 
he  lost  himself,  and  where  from 
weakness  and  inanition  he  ended 
his  miseries.  Two  days  afterwards 
he  was  found  a  corpse.  In  his  hand 
was  the  celebrated  work  of  Plato, 
on  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

In  the  hospital  for  lunatics,  found¬ 
ed  by  Dean  Swift,  a  man  was  placed 
by  his  friends  in  the  year  1802.  To 
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converse  with  him,  would  give  the 
impression  that  he  was  perfectly 
sane,  nay  his  arguments  and  his 
eloquence  were  admirable.  The 
fact  is,  that  he  was  sane  in  every 
particular  except  one,  and  that  was 
upon  religion  ;  this  topic  first  excit¬ 
ed  enthusiasm,  and  then  incohe¬ 
rence  ;  he  would  throw  himself 
down  and  weep  “  for  his  sins.” 
Often  has  he  translated  Latin  and 
Greek  lessons  for  a  friend  and  fellow 
pupil  of  ours  with  an  elegance  that 
delighted.  This  unhappy  young 
man  was,  by  the  Physicians,  permit- 
ed  to  walk  about  in  the  company  of 
an  old  man  his  keeper.  In  one  of 
these  excursions  he  went  to  see  the 
salt-works  at  a  village  near  Dublin, 
called  Rings  End,  and  stood  a  few 
moments  gazing  on  a  salt  pan  filled 
with  boiling  fluid.  Presently  he 
clasped  his  hands,  and  cried  out, 
44  O  God  I  cannot  do  enough  to  ex¬ 
piate  my  sins,”  and  plunged  into 
the  pan,  where  he  was  instautly 
destroyed. 

The  effects  of  melancholy  are 
truly  deplorable.  When  the  mind 
first  becomes  tinged  with  this  dread¬ 
ful  malady,  is  the  time  to  make 
strong  exertions  against  it.  Pleasant 
society,  nay  indulgence  in  moderate 
drinking  should  be  adopted,  with 
frequent  drastic  purgatives.  All 
causes  should  be  combated.  Plea¬ 
sure  and  change  of  sceue  are  the 
best  antidotes. 


OF  THE  NAILS.  % 


Every  one  knows  that  the  nails 
are  those  bodies,  generally  transpa¬ 
rent,  of  a  pretty  firm  consistence, 
and  of  an  oval  figure,  found  at  the 
extremities  of  the  fingers  and  toes. 
In  them  we  distinguish  two  parts, 
which  are  called  the  root  and  the 
extremity.  Their  substance  resem¬ 
bles  that  of  horn,  being  like  it 
formed  of  several  laminae  applied 
over  each  other,  and  closely  united  ; 
these  laminae  are  not  equally  long, 
and  are  so  arranged  that  the  external 
are  the  longest,  and  the  internal  the 
shortest. 

Some  authors  think  that  the 
laminae  which  compose  the  nails  arc 


composed  of  the  nervous  papillae  of 
the  skin,  which  are  lengthened  and 
indurated  in  proportion  as  they 
approach  the  extremity  of  the  nail. 

The  principal  uses  of  the  nails 
are,  1st.  to  guard  the  extremities  of 
the  fingers  against  the  impressions 
of  hard  bodies ;  and  2ndly.  to  lay 
hold  of  and  secure  such  bodies  as 
would  otherwise  escape  them,  on 
account  of  their  smallness. 

The  nails  of  the  toes  have  this 
in  common  with  those  of  .the ’fin- 

ib  m 

gers,  that  they  guard  them  against 
the  impressions  of  hard  bodies  ;  and 
according  to  some,  their  use  is  also 
to  strengthen  and  secure  the  feet  in- 
walking. 


OLD  WOMEN’S  REMEDIES  EX¬ 
AMINED. 


A  Caul  to  save  from  Drowning. 
Of  all  the  absurdities  that  remain 
from  our  early  ages,  this  is  the  most 
flagrant.  What  an  ass  a  man  must 
be  to  rely  upon  such  superstition,  and 
what  a  ninny  to  give  pounds  for  it ! 
There  are  many  swindlers  make  a 
good  living  by  making  cauls  out  of 
the  entrails  of  sheep. 

Gin  and  Pepper  for  Warn  Beer . 

This  is  a  good  practice.  It  tends 
to  remove  the  flatulency  which  too 
much  beer  occasions. 


USEFUL  PRESCRIPTIONS. 


For  Chapped  Hands . 

Take  of  common  white  ointment  or  lard, 
an  ounce, 

Of  diluted  citron  ointment,  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce. 

Melt  them  together.  This  should|$>e 
rubbed  slightly  to  the  hands  after  they 
have  been  washed  in  warm  water,  and 
then  a  pair  of  soft  leather  gloves  put  on 
and  constantly  kept  on  until  the  next 
application  of  the  ointment,  which  should 
be  the  next  day. 


To  make  Adhesive  Plaster. 

Melt  a  little  diachylon, in  a  ladle,  fasten 
a  strip  of  linen  with  a  fork  to  the  table, 
pour  out  the  melted  matter  on  the  near 
end  of  the  linen,  and  with  a  knife  at 
one  swift  stroke  spread  it  upwards. 
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Report  of  the  Dinner  of  the  New 
College  of  Physicians. 

The  members  of  the  New  College 
of  Physicians  having  adjourned  from 
the  White  Hart,  Bishopsgat  e-street, 
as  slated  in  our  report  of  their  meet¬ 
ing,  they  all  arrived  at  Duke-street, 
Aldgate,  about  a  quarter  past  two, 
when  dinner  was  instantly  served 
up  by  Mr.  Abrahams,  the  proprietor 
-  of  the  public  house  at  which  they 
dined. 

Dr.  Courtenay  took  the  chair,  and 
was  faced  by  Dr.  Rroghmn,  Knight 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Russian  Empire. 
In  addition  to  the  members — Dr. 
Eady,  Dr.  McDonald,  Dr.  Cameron, 
Dr.  Jordan,  and  Dr.  Gardiner  at¬ 
tended  by  special  invitation — Dr. 
Lynch,  Dr.  Samuels,  Dr.  James,  Dr. 
Lamert  of  Bristol,  Dr.  Van  Rutchel, 
Dr.  Peed,  Dr.  Sir  Charles  Aldis,  Dr. 
Price,  the  apothecary  of  Cannon- 
street  ;  Dr.  Taylor,  dealer  in  Leake’s 
Pills;  Dr.  Laing,  Mrs.  Johnson,  and 
the  turn  newly  admitted  licentiates, 
Dr.  Sykes  and  Dr.  Lynch,  jun.  Dr. 
Friedberg  was  invited,  but  declined 
attending,  having  lately*  separated 
himself  from  the  fraternity.  The 
company  amounted  to  twenty  and  a 
more  learned  body  never  sat  down 
to  dinner  at  the  King’s  Head, 
Duke-street,  Aldgate,  in  the  ada¬ 
mantine  memory  of  Mr.  Abrahams, 
the  admiring  landlord. 

The  dinner  consisted  of  four  legs 
of  mutton,  two  buttocks  of  beef, 
three  hams,  and  two  large  dishes  of 
flounders  fried  in  oil, — a|jsuckmg  pig, 
specially  ordered  for  Mrs.  Johnson. 
Vegetables  in  abundance,  amongst 
which  was  remarked  a  large  dish  of 
sour  crout  before  the  German  Vice 
President,  who  did  not  spare  it. 
This  course  was  removed  for  beef- 

*  We  are  happy  to  learn  that  Mr.  Friedberg 
is  applying  himself  most  indefatigably  to  the 
study  of  surgery.  , 


steak  pies,  lobscouce,  apple  dump¬ 
lings,  and  dough  boys;  and  the 
dessert  which  was  specially  ordered 
by  Dr.  Jordan  from  his  friend  Moses 
Aaron,  was  as  profuse  as  it  was 
select  and  elegant.  Codlings  and 
cocoa  nuts  rolled  rapidly  round  the 
table,  and  chestnuts,  white  and 
hard,  encountered  many  a  tooth. 
The  wine  was  of  the  best  quality 
that  Mr.  Abrahams  could  procure, 
and  the  brandy,  rum,  gin,  and  cor¬ 
dials  of  exquisite  flavour.  * 

The  cloth  being  removed,  the  Pre¬ 
sident,  Dr.  Courtenay,  proposed  the 
health  of  the  members  of  the  New 
College.  Dr.  Sir  Charles  Aldis  and 
Dr.Broghum  both  arose,  and  declared 
that  the  King’s  health  should  first 
be  drank,  which  was  instantly  as¬ 
sented  to.  Mrs.  Johnson  then  rose 
and  said,  it  was  only  fair  that  after 
the  King  should  come  the  Queen  ; 
she  therefore  would  give  the  me¬ 
mory  of  the  late  Queen  Caroline. 
This  created  some  noise,  for  Sir  C. 

Aldis  and  Dr.  B.  swore  by  G - 

they  would  not  drink  it,  while  Dr. 
Jordan  insisted  upon  it  being  drank; 
however,  the  affair  was  compromised 
by  a  proposal  from  the  chair,  that 
those  who  wished  might  drink  the 
toast,  and  those  that  did  not  like  it 
should  be  at  liberty  to  do  as  they 
pleased. 

Silence  being  now  restored,  the 
President  gave  success  to  the  New 
College,  and  confusion  to  ail  regular 
practitioners.  (This  was  drank  with 
acclamation.) 

The  Vice  President  then  gave  the 
health  of  Dr.  Courtenay,  the  en¬ 
lightened  president  of  the  New  Col¬ 
lege.  {Three  times  three.) 

Dr.  Courtenay  then  spoke  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — “  Gentlemen  and  Madam, 
(to  Mrs.  Johnsoi\.)  I  rise  to  address 
you  upon  the  happiest  occasion  in 
my  life,  upon  the  first  amalgama¬ 
tion,  I  may  say,  of  all  the  powerful 
medical  talent  of  this  rich  and  great 
metropolis  —  talent  that  has  not 
grown  in  the  rank  hot  beds  of  re¬ 
gular  universities,  nurtured  and 
watched  by  the  eye  and  hand  of  art, 
hut,  gentlemen  and  madam,  talent 
which  like  the  oak  of  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  rises  unaided  till  it  spreads  its 
sheltering  brandies  over  the  simple 
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roots  that  lie  beneath  it.  (Hear, 
(tear.)  Happy  am  I,  gentlemen  and 
madam,  that  1  am  placed  beneath 
tile  weighty  honour  of  presiding 
over  this  talent,  and  unworthy  as  I 
am  of  such  distinction,  I  will  do  my 
best  to  bear  it.  It  is  true  that  I  am 
not  without  some  little  claims  to  pro¬ 
fessional  confidence, and  I  trust  it  will 
not  be  out  of  place  here  to  mention 
them.  You  all  know  that  I  have  not 
received  a  regular  medical  education, 
and  started  into  the  world  of  prac¬ 
tice,  but  as  all  of  you  around  me  have, 
on  my  own  natural  abilities.  ( Hear , 
hear.)  My  name  was  Aaron,  which 
not  being  a  good  one  to  practice 
with,  I  changed  to  Barron ;  this 
speculation  succeeded,  patients  flow¬ 
ed  upon  me ;  but  certain  private 
occurrences  having  been  somewhat 
contrary,  1  was  obliged  to  drop  that 
name,  and  set  up  under  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  Currie  and  Co.  in  Hatton 
Garden.  There,  gentlemen  and  ma¬ 
dam,  I  believe  I  did  as  much  as  any 
of  you  in  the  private  line,  as  my 
advertisements  demonstrated.  I  was, 
however,  necessitated  to  give  up  this 
establishment — which  I  do  not  at  all 
regret — for  now,  gentlemen"and  ma¬ 
dam,  I  have  completely  established 
myself  as  a  Stricture  Doctor  in  the 
Adelphi,  and  my  book  is  my 
shop.  In  this  short  outline,  I  trust, 
will  be  seen  that  I  have  ever  sup¬ 
ported  the  true  principles  of  the 
profession,  and  I  trust  I  shall  ever 
do  so-  (This  speech  was  enthusias¬ 
tically  cheered.) 

The  vice-president’s  health  was  then 
drank  :  he  rose  and  spoke  the  follow¬ 
ing: — “  Mynheer,  Mr.  President,  and 
my  lady,  l  speak  not  good  English ; 
but  I  say  I  come  to  dis  country  mid 
three  shillin  and  sixpence  in  my 
pocket.  I  land  at  Portsmout  h  I  wear 
black  coat  and  a  hole  under  de  arm  : 

1  stick  mv  black  stocking:  under  de 
hole,  and  I  hold  down  my  arm.  I 
walk  up  to  .London  •,  I  make  a  fortune 
of  my  nervous  balsam.  I  know  de 
king  and  de  Emperor  of  Russia,  and 
all  de  oder  .kings  in  de  world.  I 
write,a  l  ook,  and  I  print  my  picture, 
and  1  now  Hugh  in  my  sleeve  at  de 
Engalish  people — ha!  ha!  ha!  ha! 
( Bravo !  and  a  general  laugh.) 

Dr.  B.  then  proposed  the  health  of 


Dr.  Sir  Chas.  Aldis.  Sir  Charles  rose. 
“Gentlemen  and  Mrs. Johnson,”  said 
the  worthy  knight,  “  I  am  proud  of 
the  honour  you  have  done  me.  I  am 
not  a  member  of  your  college,  but 
intend  to  present  myself  for  that 
honour  as  soon  as  I  have  got  a 
glandered  horse  out  of  my  hands, 
which  I  am  now  curing  for  the  Earl 
of  ’Fife.  I  am  in  the  habits  of  seeing 
a  great  many  big  wigs,  and  I'll  men¬ 
tion  your  college  to  ’em.  Pm  a  bar¬ 
barous  bad  judge  of  colleges;  but  I 
likes  the  thing,  and  that  you  know  is 
enough.  You  are  ail  right,  and  I 
mean  to  do  all  I  can  for  you.  I’ll 
learn  you  the  way  that  I  cure  cancers, 
which  is  just  the  same  as  glanders: 
I’ll  shew  you  sommot  o’  my  tricks 
that  will  surprise  you.  Some  on  ’em 
may  die  by  course ;  but  not  so  many 
as  does  with  Whitlow.  Cancer  is  the 
way  to  humbug— that’s  better  than  all 
ycur  plans.  Why  you  may  persuade 
an  ould  woman  that  she  has  a  cancer 
on  her  nose,  if  it’s  only  a  cold  day, 
and  a  little  blue — so  frighten  her  out  of 
fifty  pounds.  La’  bless  you.  I’ve  done 
wonders  with  my  broad-brimmed  hat 
and  a  stare  or  two  at  a  red  nose.  I 
fear  1  have  detained  the  company  with 
my  speech  too  long ;  but  I  hope  you 
will  excuse  my  intemperance,  and  in 
thanking  you  all  round,  I  beg  to  pro¬ 
pose  the  health  of  Mrs.  Johnson. 

On  Mrs.  Johnson’s  health  being 
drank,  she  arose  to  return  thanks  as 
follows : — “  I  rise.  Gentlemen,  to  drink 
healths  a-pieceto[you  all,  for  your  polite 
attention.  It  cannot  be  wondered  at 
that  I  am  embarrassed,  being  the  only 
female  doctor  amongst  such  an  en¬ 
lightened  assembly,  yeti  am  sure  your 
kindness  will  make  allowances.  O  ! 
it  is  truly  soothing  to  look  round  and 
behold  such  luminaries — and  all  libe¬ 
ral  men,  each  sticking  to  his  own 
peculiar  line  of  business,  and  leaving 
the  children  all  to  me.  Yes,  Gentle¬ 
men,  L  am  proud  to  sit  amongst  you, 
and  to  enrol  my  name  and  that  of 
my  Soothing  Syrup  in  the  Records  of 
your  College.  This  syrup,  Gentle¬ 
men,  will  enrich  ycur  annals;  it  is 
not  like  the  anodyne  necklace,  which 
is  no  ipcre  than  so  many  bird’s  eggs 
strung  round  the  infant’s  neck;  no, 
the  soothing  syrup  sets  them  a  kick¬ 
ing,  Gentlemen,  and  screaming,  and 
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a  starting,  and  then,  if  they  recover, 
the  mother  says,  “  what  a  wonderful 
cure  !”  and  if  they  die — why  they 
•were  too  far  gone  before  they  took 
the  syrup.  Is  it  not  a  real  blessing  to 
mothers,  Gentlemen,  and  a  real  bless¬ 
ing  to  me  too,  who  am  the  mother  of 
the  syrup,  for  it  has  put  me  into  a  fine 
house  in  the  City -road,  where  I  shall 
he  glad  to  see  you  all  one  of  those 
days.” 

f  Dr.  Jordan  here  asked  her  to  name 
•the  dayt  but  Mrs.  J.  told  him  she 
would  send  Mm  notice.) 

u  One  word  more,  Gentlemen :  it  may 
be  and  often  is  said,  that  women  are 
weak  and  unfit  for  the  learned  profes¬ 
sion  ;  but  this  opinion  I  trust  every 
enlightened  member  of  the  new  Col¬ 
lege  will  not  subscribe  to.  Our  sex 
gentlemen  can  boast  of  a  De  Stael,  a 
Genlis,  a  Morgan,  a  Lamb,  a  Godwin, 
who  asserts  the  rights  of  woman,  and 
a  Carlisle  who  stands  up  for  the  rights 
of  man.  O  !  Gentlemen,  a  petticoat 
can  practice  in  our  art  as  well  as  a 
breeches,  and  I  trust  when  I  present 
myself  for  my  diploma,  at  your  Col¬ 
lege,  you  will  not  refuse  me  that 


Johnson  then  sat  down,  and  took  a 
glass  of  neat  brandy  to  sooth  her 
spirits. 

Dr.  Jordan’s  health  being  drank, 
that  gentleman  rose  to  return  thanks. 
“  I  am,”  said  he,  “  sa  velp  me  Cot, 
right  glad  to  see  you  all  here  at  Mr. 
Abrahams’,  my  cousin,  and  I  hope 
and  trust  there  is  not  one  on  you  that 
is  not  the  same  way  o’  thinking.  I’ll 
just  say  a  few  words  to  you  Gentle¬ 
men,  to  shew  whether  I  have  not  done 
the  trick.  You  all  know  that  I  begun 
with  selling  old  clothes,  which  my 
father  follows  to  this  day,  and  also 
that  I  was  a  hawker  of  pencils.  Vel 
you  know  no  man  ever  started  so 
quick  as  myself,  not  even  my  learned 
friend  Dr.  Eady.  I  stuck  up  all  about 
Whitechapel,  that  I  had  a  golden 
dream,  and  I  touched  the  blunt  in 
fine  style.  Then  I  got  Oliver — Cod 
rest  his  soul — to  make  me  up  some 
stuff,  and  we  christened  it  Rakasiri. 
Now  my  lads  I  drive  my  curricle  over 
the  flats.  (Bravo  !  hear !  hear  1)  So 
a  toast — “Here’s  to  hell  with  all  the  re¬ 
gular  doctors.”  (Roars  of  applause.) 
The  toast  was  then  drank  four  times 


honour.” — (Hear,  hear ,  hear.)  Mrs.  four. 

Dr.  Jordan  feeling  elated  at  the  applause  he  received,  and  glowing  with  the 
.effects  of  self-approbation,  and  a  plentiful  administration  of  good  liquor,  pro¬ 
posed  a  volunteer  song,  which  proposal  was  received  with  general  approbation. 
The  learned  doctor,  therefore,  after  a  few  prefatory,  or  rather  symphonic  coughs, 
proceeded  to  flourish  in  the  following  verses. 


I  voDce  vas  but  a  pedlar,  and  my  shop  vas  in  my  box, 

As  sure  as  I’m  a  smouoh  and  my  name  is  Mordicai  ; 

I’ve  cheated  all  de  vorld  in  spite  of  whipping  posts  or  stocks. 
For  I  never  sticks  at  troifles  when  dere’s  monish  in  de  vay. 
3’ve  fine  gold  rings  of  copper  gilt ;  and  so  I  gets  my  bread, 
Vid  my  sealing  vax  of  brick  dust,  and  my  pencils  vidoutlead, 

Vid  my  pick-pack,  nick-nack,  tick-tack,  gim-crack, 
Twing,  twong,  tinglam  dee, 

And  my  tink,  tank,  tink,  the  chink  to  clink, 

Is  the  music  for  me. 


In  search  of  goods  de  cheaper  some  people  steal  de  stuff, 

In  by  selling  of  great  bargains  dey  never  vont  for  trade  ; 
But,  I  alvays  find  de  vay  to  sell  ’em  cheap  enough, 

For  you  know  ’tis  quite  as  easy  to  steal  ’em  ready  made. 
And  do  I  am  no  Christian,  yet  I  tink  very  great  sin, 

If*a  stranger  comes  across  me  dat  I  would  not  take  him  in. 
Vid  my  pick-pack,  nick-nack,  &c. 
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And  when  I  do  de  business  of  a  doctor  or  a  priest, 

And  in  vant  of  my  assistance  a  poor  man  sends  for  me  ; 

In  doing  of  my  duty  I  will  sarve  myself  at  least, 

It  I  spy  a  good  tat  piece  of  pork,*  and  he  can  give  no  fee, 

Does  he  tink  dat  Pll  refuse  it — bless  my  soul  he  is  mistaken, 

I  could  sell  it  if  not  eat  it,  and  dat  vould  not  save  his  bacon. 

Vid  my  pick-pack,  nick-nack,  &c. 

Loud  and  reiterated  exclamations  followed  this  song — and  Dr.  Eady  nearly 
broke  a  blood  vessel  with  laughing. 

(The  conclusion  of  this  report  in  our  next.) 


MEDICAL  TALK  OF  THE  DAY- 


An  Idiot's  Brain. — The  “  Medical 
Repository  ”  reports  that  an  idiot’s 
brain  was  last  Augus  t  presented  to  the 
Academy,  and  that  it  possessed  no 
marks  of  convolutions  on  its  sur¬ 
face.  This,  if  authentic,  and  well 
managed  by  the  Phrenologists,  will 
assist  them  much  in  the  prosecution 
of  their  favourite  science. 


Mr.  Fauntleroy . — This  unhappy 
man  was  very  properly  accommo¬ 
dated  on  his  trial  with  a  chair.  We 
are  glad  to  find  such  a  measure, 
and  think  that  the  hint  we  threw  out 
upon  the  last  case  of  forgery  which 
was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  (the  Pur¬ 
ser)  has  done  some  good.  Every 
prisoner  that  appears  debilitated,  or 
that  remains  alter  three  hours  upon 
his  trial,  should  be  allowed  a  seat. 
The  fatigue  caused  by  standing  com¬ 
bined  with  an  agitated  mind,  must 
tend  to  stupify;  this  is  an  obvious 
reason  for  allowing  them  a  seat. 


New  Light. — We  understand  that 
a  work  is  in  the  press  under  the  im¬ 
posing  title  of  “  New  Thoughts  in 
Physic  and  Surgery .”  We  hope 
the  u  new  thoughts  ”  will  be  worth 
having — we  have  enough  of  old  ones. 


Hip  Joint  Operation . — A  medical 
gentleman  just  arrived  from  Rome 
informs  us  that  the  hip  joint  operation 
has  been  performed  in  that  city  last 
June,  on  both  the  thighs!  but  unsuc¬ 
cessfully. 


Misfortune  Extraordinary.  —  In 
the  small  town  of  Dumfries  there  are 
no  less  than  fifteen  doctors  ! — O  pa¬ 
tience  ! — “  Patmtia  per  forca  !  ”  as 
the  Portuguese  say. 


r  Hydrophobia. 

The  subtilty  of  the  virus  of  a  mad 
dog  is  very  surprising  ;  Cael.  Aure- 
lianus  assures  us,  his  very  breath  is 
sufficient  to  communicate  the  infec¬ 
tion.  Jo.  Pierus  says,  that  a  surgeon 
upon  dissecting  a  mad-dog,  was  in¬ 
fected  by  the  very  vapor  that  exhal¬ 
ed  from  his  body ;  and  Palraarius 
assures  us,  that  the  very  breath,  or 
hissing  a  person  that  was  mad, 
would  communicate  the  infection.  He 
related  the  history  of  a  peasant  that 
was  mad,  who,  when  he  was  dying, 
he  earnestly  requested  he  might  be 
permitted  to  take  leave  of  his 
children  ;  he  no  sooner  had  kissed 
them  than  he  died  quite  suffocated  : 
these  were  instantly  infected,  and 
died  seven  days  after,  mad  like 
their  father. 

Mathiolus  says,  he  knew  two  per¬ 
sons  who  were  infected  by  the  saliva 
of  a  mad-dog,  though  they  were 
no  way  wounded  or  bit  by  him  ;  and 
Mattheus  de  Gradib,  knew  a  man 
that  became  mad,  by  putting  his 
hand  into  a  mad  dog’s  mouth, 
though  the  dog  neither  bit  or  hurt 
him. 


*  Not  a  word  about  the  pig  in  a  former 'number. 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


W.  Putrie,  Dover.  The  lotion  prescribed  by  the  surgeon  is  good. 
You  must  attend  to  your  general  health,  and  wear  a  suspensory  bandage. 
Keep  your  digestion  in  due  order. 

R.  She  must  rest,  and  use  a  wash  of  sulphate  of  zinc  and  water,  a 
drachm  to  a  quart.-— No  intercourse, — write  in  a  month. 

An  Enemy  to  Quackery ,  #<?.,  Manchester ,  will  oblige  the  public^at  large, 
by  giving  the  history  of  some  of  the  horde  of  quacks  that  infest  Manchester. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  J.  G***  Temple  Bar ,  is  better,  let  him  con¬ 
tinue  the  plan.  The  “  separate  publication  he  alludes  to,  will  be  ready 
->  about  Christmas. 

J.  H.  L.’s  inclosure  about  MEE  is  received. 

H.  Anson.  Take  porter,  but  let  it  be  unadulterated,  and  take  it  mo- 
cLoi*c;L£g1  y* 

In  Miss  A.’s  case  described  by  her  medical  attendant,  we  think  that  re¬ 
peated  aloetic  and  mercurial  purgatives,  are  her  only  hope.  A  grain  of 
digitalis  with  a  grain  of  calomel  every  night  or  two,  would  he  advisable, 
but  above  all  keep  up  the  alvine  discharge.  We  wish  much  to  hear  the  re- 
.  suit  in. a  fortnight ;  if  the  swelling  begin  to  recede,  she  will  recover. 

R.  8.  You  have  only  to  take  a  table  spoonful  of  the  acidulated  decoction 
of  bark  every  morning,  and  keep  the  bowels  regular  by  daily  doses  of 
rhubarb. 

J.S.,  Bilston.  Attend  to  the  rules  in  this  number  for  deafness.  Have 
you  tried  electricity  at  night  since  ?  but  there  is  little  hope. 

A.  Z.  is  most  likely  in  the  way  she  suspects.  Has  she  taken  calcined 
magnesia  ?  Take  a  dose  of  it  every  second  day  For  a  week,  and  then  write. 

S***  Take  the  acidulated  decoction  of  bark,  a  table  spoonful  every 
morning,  and  take  five  grains  of  blue  pill,  twice  a  week  at  night,  with  a  cup 
of  senna  tea  next  morning. — Write  again.  An  occasional  dose  ot  magnesia 

.  will  serve.  #  .. 

Alfred  M.  If  the  symptoms  he  less  violent,  which  by  this  time  ought 

to  be  the  case,  an  injection  of  sulphate  of  zinc  and  water,  three  grains  to 
an  ounce,  twice  or  thrice  a  day  will  serve  him. 

J.  K.  L.,  Leeds,  take  a  scruple. of  cream  of  tartar  and  a  scruple  of  gum 
araliic  every  day,  for  a  fortnight,  in  a  large  glass  of  warm  water  with  sugar. 
The  blister  has  had  a  good  effect. 

An  old  Subscriber.  SHARPE  and  his  eye-drops  are  trash.  Attend  to  your 
digestion. 


j.  B— — -g.,  Birmingham,  will  find  our  opinion  directed  to  him  at 


the  post  office. 

An  unlucky  accident  has  occasioned  the  loss  of  several  of  our  correspon¬ 
dents’  letters,  which  we  intended  to  answer.  Those  therefore  who  have  not 
received  our  reply,  are  requested  to  write  again.  Thomas  Powel’s  letter 
was  amongst  them. 

Veritas  next  week. 


Communications  (Post  Paid)  to  be  sent  to  the  Editor,  at  the  Publishers.  Lon 
don:  Printed  and  published  by  KNIGHT  and  LACEA,  55,  Paternoster 
Row.  Sold  also  by  John  Sutherland,  Edinburgh  j  M.  Ogle,  Glasgow  ; 
and  T.  Webb,  Dublin. 
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KNCIflltIDION ;  r  the  snino  ni  those  in  general  u 

Or,  a  Hand  for  the  One-Handed.  V  ««¥*«»«  lliat  It  is  somewhat  she 

I*  cr,  in  older  Hint  Hio  water  may 

-  *  drawn  up,  and  returned  by  it,  im 

Fig.  1.  The  Wash-IIand  Tray  easily  with  one  hand:  it  1ms  a1$< 


romp/etc . — This  is  I  ho  largest  nr 
Hole  belonging  to  (ho  One- 1  landed 
Apparatus  ;  it  is  mnde  of  mahogany, 
hound  with  brass  ;  and  is  lined  with 
tin-foil,  or  lend  paper.  It  is  attach* 
ed  to  the  dressing-table  by  a  pair  of 
small  plated  damps,  which  arc  re¬ 
presented  in  the  Engraving,  and  me 
loo  simple  to  require  any  further 
explanation.  By  means  of  a  tray 
thus  titled  up,  it  will  be  evident 
that  a  person  who  has  cither  lost  one 
hand  entirely,  or  the  use  of  it  for  a 
time,  will  bo  able  to  wash  with  that 
which  remains,  far  better  than  any 
other  person  could  do  it  for  him. 

Fig.  2.  The  second  article  is  nil 
Iron/  Vice  of-  Iho  common  kind, 
only  somewhat  more  than  usually 
substantial.  It  will  be  found  ex¬ 
tremely  useful,  on  account  of-  the 
number  of  purposes  to  which  it  may 
he  applied ;  such,  for,  instance,  ns 
holding  a  razor-strop  steady;  or  a 
letter  tirm,  when  it  is  to  be  scaled  ; 
or  paper  for  the  purpose  of  writing 
or  drawing  upon ;  ns  in  all  these 
respects  it  answer?  the  purpose  of  a 
lean,  or  nturblc  slab  ;  but  it  becomes 
of  far  more  important  use  when  the 
Hnivct  sal  Joint,  or  Halt  and  Sachet 
(Fig.  it.)  is  attached  to  it ;  there  Is 
then  scarcely  any  part  of  the  day 
in  which  its  utility  is  not  called 
Into  action  in  some  way  or  other. 

Fig.  4.  A  Lather- Box,  It  must 
have  a  joint  fixed  in  the  bottom  of 
if,  os  is  represented  in  the  Engrav¬ 
ing,  and  that  joint  should  be  made 
to  fit  the  stein  of  the  ball  and 
socket  belonging  to  the  ivory  vice, 
m 


joint  on  the  outside,  in  the  muh 
of  it,  by  which  it  may  he  applied 
the  stem  of  the  ball  mid  socket. 

Fig.  7.  This  Nail  File  will 
found  particularly  useful ;  ns  t 
•ease  with  which  it  can  be  npplh 
In  an  instant,  by  means  of  the  sin; 
brass  vice  that  accoin panics  it, 
represented  ill  the  Engraving,  lot 
edge  of  the  wash-ham!  tray,  or  k 
table,  will  always  enable  a  gent! 
man  to  shape  I|is  nails,  and  kc 
them  elenu ;  shop  Id  any  accrdcnl 
circumstance  oblige  him  to  have  i 
course  to  it  in  t'.;c  middle  of  t 
day,  it  will  he  found  to  take  tip  ve 
little  room  in  the  waistcoat  pockc 
it  should  be  put  into  a  case  logon; 
against  the  possibility  of  injury.  Tl 
brass  vice  is  made  to  fit  into  (I 
stein  of  tho  universal  joint,  fiefoi 
described;  by  which  means  the  fi 
can  lie  turned  in  any  direction  whit 
may  lie  deemed  most  convenient. 

Fig.  8.  By  means  of  the  Hoi 
Hooks  represented  in  this  Engr;r 
Jug,  a  ouc-ltaiidcd  person  will  t 
enabled  to  draw  on  his  Imols  wit 
more  expedition  than  liny  iitteudni 
could  do  it  for  him. 


t 


CONSUMPTION  OF  TIIF.  I.UNGS. 
(Continue JTrom  page  325.) 


by  mentis  of  which  it  may  bo  At 


Dr,  Mossmnn  says, 44 1  have  nrescrib 
ed  the  digitalis  very  extensively  fa 
upwards  of  twelve  months,  and  du 
ring  the  last  six  of  that  period  1  ban 
liau  Very  ample  experience  of  its  pow< 
ers.  I  am  now  fully  persuaded,  thntbj 


(ached  to  the  dressing-table,  and  rc«  {■  a  judicious  management  of  the  plant 


moved  at  pleasure 

Fig.  B,  The  Lead  Cushion ,  repre¬ 
sented  above,  will  be  found,  simple 
as  it  may  appear,  useful  in  many 
instances  (o  a  one-handed  person ; 
such  ns  in  confining  papers  or  let¬ 
ters,  in  the  same  manner  os  the 
vice,  when  a  gentleman  wishes  to 
write  or  draw. 

Fig,  fi.  A  Syringe* — This,  which 
Is  represented  in  the  Engraving,  is 


variously  combined,  I  can  obviate 
pneumonic  inlluminafhm.  willi  as 
much  ceriainty  as  I  can  ariosi  tbc 
progress  of  an  intermittent  fever  by 
means  of  the  hark  of  cinchona. 
Again,  I  am  persuaded,  that,  if  pul¬ 
monary  consumption  he  divided  into 
four  singes,  the  digitalis  will  very 
certainly  cure  the  first  three,  and  as 
certainly  alleviate  the  distressing 
symptoms  of  the  last,”  • 
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In  thn  primary  Hinges  of  Iho  coin- 
taint,  Dr.  Mo.ssni.iti  Is  of  opinion, 
iat  litis  remedy  approximates  to  n 
vedfic.  lie  thinks  that  it  possesses 
Itself  ft  power  directly  sedative, 
4(1  lluil  the  application  of  this  pow- 
„  by  lessening  the  Irritability  of 
muscular  fibre,  will  explain  Its 
|j u  (ary  operation  in  the  cure  of 
tilmonary  consumption. 

I  From  the  observations  of  all  these 
ntlemcn,  ns  well  ns  from  those  of 
►her  physicians,  the  digitalis  must 
rtainly  be  admitted  to  be  ft  very 
we  r  fill  remedy  in  phthisis;  and 
iltough  it  is  by  no  incans  to  be  re* 
riled  ns  u  specific,  still  it  must  be 
lowed  to  have,  in  many  instances, 
>ocitrcd  the  most  beneficial  effects. 
Illn  its  early  singe,  when  the  pow- 

*  of  the  system  arc  not  broken 
nvn,  it  promises  to  be  productive  of 
ry  essential  service,  by  moderating 
■d  pulse,  and  by  diminishing  the 
:ctie  fever,  the  most  distressing  of 

the  symptoms,  and  that  which 
Kins  to  hurry  on  the  patient  to  a 
al  termination.  After  the  puru- 
ut  stage  is  completely  formed,  it 
is  appeared  to  me,  however,  not  to 
oducc  any  considerable  or  perma- 
mt  good  effects ;  Imt  ever*  in  this 
L|gc  of  phthisis  it  has  been  thought 
some  physicians  to  alleviate  the 
lUcrings  of  the  patient* 

It  does  not  sccin  that  any  evil  of 
fignitudc  can  arise  from  its  use  in 
Kjcrcular  consumption,  if  properly 
iliibitcd ;  that  Is  to  say,  if  given  in 
i»dcrate  doses  about  thrice  a-day, 
III  increased  in  a  gradual  manner 
til  it  produces  a  sensible  effect  on 
i  system.  , 

I  The  most  unpleasant  symptoms 
(sequent  on  n  liberal  and  long- 
atiuucd  use  of  this  medicine^  arc 
I  tigo,  'nausea,  and  sickness.  In 
5  ease  where  the  stomach  and  head 
ire  soon  disordered  by  eveu  a 

•  all  dose,  we  arc  informed  by  Dr. 
nke,  that  a  little  lemon-juice  pro¬ 
ved  an  iinmcdiate"good  effect,  re- 
» ving  both  tlm  sickness  and  vertl- 

and  enabling  him  to  throw  til  n 
;gcr  quantity  of  the  tincture  with 
ac  and  safety.  A  few  drops  of 
«t.  opii  with  each  dose  of  the 
:®lure  of  digitalis,  he  mentions, 


will  sometimes  prevent  the  rejection 
of  the  latter  from  the  stomach ;  hut 
lie  lias  not  found  it  very  effectual  lit 
removing  the  sensation  of  languor, 
or  the  affection  of  the  head.  ; 

The  preparation  of  the  digitalis 
used  by  the  late  Dr.  Fowler  of 
Stafford,  is  a  decoction,  of  which  he 
directed  his  patients  to  take  half  an 
ounce,  twice,  thrice,  and,  in  a  few. 
instances,  four  limes  in  twenty-four 
hours.  That  used  by  Dr.  Drake, 
was  the  saturated  tincture,  in  the 
proportion  of  five  ouuccs  of  proof 
spirit  to  one  ounce  of  the  leavci 
coarsely  powdered,  without  any  di¬ 
lution  of  the  colour  or  diminution 
of  strength  ’  or  taste.  <Ofthis  satu¬ 
rated  tincture  he  at  first  gave  his 
patients  from  fifteen  to  twenty  drops 
twice  a-day,  which  in  some  cases  ho 
gradually  increased  to  ninety  or  nn 
hundred  drops  with  safely,  even  in 
patients  greatly  debilitated,  before 
either  sickness  or  irregularity  of  Iho 
circulation  took  place. 

J)r.  M‘Lcan,  or  Sudbury,  in  Suf¬ 
folk,  is  another  gent  lemau  who  has 
favoured  us  with  his  sentiments  on 
the  foxglove;  and  although  lie  docs 
not  speak  of  it  in  such  high  terms 
as  those  of  whom  iiuvc  I  made  men¬ 
tion  in  the  preceding  pages,  mid 
allows  its  powers  to  bo  limited  oven 
In  the  very  early  stages,  still  he  is 
ready  to  acknowledge  that  lie  found 
it  a  valuable  remedy  in  consumption. 
He  says,  u  it  will  sometimes  cure 
when  the  most  approved  remedies 
fail.  When  of  itself  it  is  insufficient 
to  subdue  the  disease,  it  will  prove 
a  valuable  auxiliary  to  oilier  meuns. 
It  lias  always  with  me  quieted  und 
soothed  the  sufferings  of  the  patient 
more  or  less;  and  where  it  lull-  ; 
inntely  failed,  It  lengthened  the  du- 
ratlou  of  life,  and  smoothed ,  the 
avenues  to  death/*  Ho  goes  on 
with  observing,  44  this  is  all,  I  ap¬ 
prehend,  it  will  be  found  capable  of 
performing ;  but  this  is  doing  a 
great  deal.  Those  who  expect  won¬ 
ders  from  it,  or  that  it  will  in  gene¬ 
ral  euro  consumption*  will  be  disap- 

^  The  preparation  of  the  digitalis 
recommended  and  used  by  Dr. 
M‘Lean,  Is  that  of  Hi*  tincture  made 
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according  to  the  formula**  here  mV 
vised;  blithe  gives  the  preference1 
to  the  la%t,  us  having  (hr.  plant  in 
its  perfect  slate,  lie  begins  with 
from  ten  to  Oft  ecu  (Imps  three  times- 
a-day,  increasing  two  drops  every 
second  day,  until  the  bnhit  feds  its 
influence.  lie  then  desists,  and 
afterwards  diminishes  in  the  same 
gradual  manner,  or  augments  the 
dose  according  to  >  the  effect.  By 
these  means,  he  observes,  the  body 
may,  with  (he  greatest  safety,  he 
kept  under  its  influence  for  weeks, 
and  even  mouths.  From  Dr. 
M'Leau's  report,  it  appears,  how¬ 
ever,  that  he  never  was  able  to 
Exceed  a  greater  dose  than  thirty 
drop*,  repeated  three  times  a  day.  • 
with  respect  to  the  supposed 
mode  of  action  of  the  digitalis,  in¬ 
stead  of  allowing,  with  Doctors 
Darwin,  Fowler  and  Drake,  that 
its  good  effects  depend  always  upon  * 
its  power  of  diminishing  secret  ion, 
and  promoting  pulmonary  absorp¬ 
tion,  ho  observes  that  it  is  equally, 
nud  indeed  more  efficacious  iu  cases 
where  there  is  no  increase  of  mucus 
or  pus.  lie  attributes  the  good  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  remedy  in  question  to 
its  power  of  correcting  the  diseased 
coudithm  of  tho  whole  frame,  and 
the  truiii  of  morbid  phenomena  re¬ 
sulting  from  it.  Ills  words  are:— 
u  It  is  to  llieso  I  imve  been  disposed 
to  attribute,  in  a  great  degree,  its 
salutary  effects  in  this  deplorable 
n:  a  lady.  If  it  frequently  possesses 
such  a  control  over  the  heart  as  fo 
reduce  its  contractions  from  120, 
uiid  even  140,  to  fifty  in*  a  minute  | 

If  it  allays  ns  it  does  .in  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  manner,  (he  cough  and  irri¬ 
tation  of  the  lungs,  nnd  indeed  of 
every  part, ’the  advantages  (hence 
resulting  will  be  incalculable.  The 
vessels  of  the  diseased  lungs  will  bo 
placed  In  a  condition  of  secreting 


•  Taki  tlry  >am  of  purple  foxglove,  one 
ounce. 

Proof  spirit,  eight  ounce*, 

Let  them  ’*Und  Iu  n  warm  place  for  'leven 
day*,  tkcu  itraiii  off  the  liquor* 

Or, 

Take  freih  leave*  of  purple  foxglove,  four 
ounce*, 

Heetified  spirit,  live  ounce*. 

Lei  Ihem  viand  for  ecveu  day*  la  a  fiotlg 
warmth,  theu  ttralu  off  the  liquor. , 


bland  llealthy  fluids;  every  organ' in 
a  stule  of  performing  its  healthy 
functions;  nnd  thus  the  unison 
and  harmony  which  constitute  the 
healthy  standard  will  he  established 
throughout  the  body.” 

s  •  .  .  .  (To  ho  coulioutd.)  » 


CHEMISTRY  OF  THE  BI.OQI). 
By  Mr.  Charles  Bell . 

(Continued  from  page  313.) 


;  OP  TUG  HEAT, OP  THE  BLOOD.  ■ 

i  * 

The  next  effect  qf  respiration  Is  the 
communicating  of  heat  to  the  body. 
But  1  sqspcct  that  the  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  oxygen  which  can  enfer  by 
tho  lungs  do  communicate  heat,  it 
must  he  hot  to  the  lungs,  nor  to  the 
blood,  hut  to  the  whole  body  through 
the  medium  of  the  blood.  There  are 
some  who  pretend  to  say,  that  when 
they  draw  in  vitu1  air,  they  feel  a 
genial  warmth  in  the  breust,  dif¬ 
fusing  Itself  over  all  the  body;  but 
it  Is  easy  to  feel  in,  this  way,  or  any 
wav,  when  a  favourite  doctrine  is  at 
stake,  while  those  whokuow  nothing 
about  doctrines  breathe  the  vital  air 
without  tin y  peculiar  feeling  which 
they  ciin  explain. 

To  suppose  but  for  a  moment, 
that  all  the  heat  which  wurius  the 
whole  body  emanates  from  the 
lungs,  were  a  gross  error  in  philo¬ 
sophy  :  it  were  to  suppose  an  accu¬ 
mulation  of  limit  in  the  lungs  equal 
to  this  vast  effect  of  heating  the 
whole  body.  But  were  it  tan  we 
should  feel  n  burning  heat  ill  the 
centre,  n  mortal  coldness  at  the  ex¬ 
tremities,  and  marked  differences  in 
the  heat  of  each  part  in  projiortion 
to  its  distance  from  the  lungs.  In 
fevers,  wo  should  feel  only  the  in* 
teuse  licit!  qf  the  centre ;  we  should 
he  distressed,  not  with  the  heat  in 
the  soles  of  the  fept  or  pul  ms  of  the 
hands,  or  in  the  mouth  and  tongue; 
we  should  feel  only  Ilic  heat  of  the 
lungs.  When  the  limbs  alone  were 
cold,  would  the  lungs  warm  them  f 
How  could  it  warm  Ihem  up  to  the 
right  temperature  without  overheat¬ 
ing  the  whole  body  ?  When  $  part 
wore  inflamed)  liow  could  tho  heat 
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»o  from  tile  Itiiigs,  particularly  lo 
lb.it  point,  nmt  rent  there? 

From  the  lungs  ilio  heal  ruuM 
not  be  regulnrly  diffused,  fur  In 
tlraust  nil  (lie  amphibia*  the  iuugs 
»rc  tnr  distant  from  Ilia  ceiitrc  of 
the  body,  mid  could  not  communi¬ 
cate  any  degree  of  heat  to  the  extre¬ 
mities  without  the  greatest  wuste ; 
they  would,  according  to  this  theory, 
Imre  lungs  for  crying  with,  if  they 
pleased  to  cry,  but  by  sip  means  for 
distributing  neat. 

It  is  a  law  of  nature,  to  which,  os 
far  ns.  we  know,  no  exccpliou  is 
found,  that  a  body#  w|iile  it  passes 
from  «n  aerial  lo  a  fluid  form,,  or 
from  a  fluid  lo  a  solid  form,  gives 
nut  heat.  So  It  might  be  said,  what 
is  the  whole  business  of  the  living 
system  hut  a  continual  ^simulation 
nf  new  parts,  making  them  contlnii- 
ully  pass  from  fluid  (i)(o  a  »$olid 
form  ?  bill*  this  would  bo  nn  erro- 
ucous  view  of  the  matter. ; 

It  were  cosy  losay,  t|uit  the  gases 
were  consumed  in  lirpiithing,  and 
(he  fluids  in  circulatipn  became 
solids,  mid  therefore  heat  was  gene¬ 
rated  In  the  animal  body.  But 
nnfortnnntcly  for  this  hypothesis, 
llmsn  solids  nro  again,  incited  Into 
fluids,  nod  the  fluids  arc,  giving  out 
puses  ;  and  (lien  as  iqilfjli  l,c#l  ns  we 
might  suppose  was  generated  in 
building  up  the  fabric  of  Ibe^hody, 
would  Iks  lost  in  its  decomposition. 

Tills  Is  n  subject  of  nmcli  difli- 
cully,  as  may  he  readily  conceived, 
n  jicn  we  consider,  (hat  tor  its  cduci- 
ihilion,  we  require  to  measure  tlio 
air,  mill  estimate,  nut  .the  tempeni- 
(nre  of  that  uir,  but  the  ilcgrco  «f 
beat  it  is  capable  of  producing:  w? 
(ire  consequently  enguged  with  clic- 
micftl  processes  of  great  delicacy. 
The  received  opiliion  is  (hist  bodies, 
•nd  cvcu  gases,  have  different  capa* 
pities  for  beat,  and  the  heat  may 
ninkc  a  part  of  their  compound, 
without  being  in  a  state  to  raise 
their  actual  temperature  ;  this  pro¬ 
perly  of  latent  heat  was  the  grc?J 
discovtvy  of  Black,  Now  it  Is*  som 

that  the  blood,  when 
(ho  heart  to  l|ic  lungs,  differs  m  ils 
capacity  of  absorbing  and  returning 
the  lies!  from  the  same  blj®d  9°  8 
rejitri  t  tpal  the  arterial  blood,  re¬ 


turning  in  the  veins,  contains  more 
absolute  heat,  though  it  be  not  or  a 
liMicr  temperature  than  the  blood 
«r  (lie  veins.  It  is  further  •Hcgeit, 
that  when  the  at  ferial  blood  is  con- 
veyed  along  the  tubes  and  vessels 
to  the  body,  and  generally  dlftused, 

It  h  not  heating  the  body,  because  . 
(he  Intent  heat  is  not  disengaged, 
and  is  not  iu  a  state  to  raise  tin? 
temperature.  But  when  that  ar¬ 
terial  blood  is  converted  into  ve¬ 
nous  blood,  a  process  which  take* 
place  in  ,lhc  extremities  of  the  ar¬ 
teries  nuil  veins  of  Iho  body,  then 
the  latent  heAt  is  disengaged,  be¬ 
cause  the  venous  blood  has  not  the 
same  capacity  for  retaining  it  as  the 
arterial  blood  had ,  mid  thus  heat  ls^ 
uniformly  diffused  in  proportion  to 
the  activity  of  the  arterial  circula¬ 
tion,  iu  proportion  to  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  arterial  into  venous  blood, 


i.. 


.  0?  THE  PESPIRATION  OF  '  i 

-  -  •  ANIMALS. 

The  effects  of  oxydatiou  then  arc^ 
to  redden  the  blood,  to  renew  Its 
stimulant  powey,  and  to  communi¬ 
cate  beat,  not  so  much  to  the  blood, 
as  to  (ho,  whole  body  through  lh« 
tnedimii  of  the  blood,  and  to  asslsj 
in  Iho  secretions  and  chemical  chan¬ 
ges  which  arc  Inecssnnlly  going  04 
111  nil  parts  «r  the  system.  1  hw  » 
nccumplislicd  by  (he  perpetual  and 
rapid  motion  of  the  blood  tlirougli 
(he  lungs ,  and  there  it  is  exposed 
to  our  at  mosphere,  which  is  a  mixed 
fluid  very  different  from  what  ivc  at 
lirst  conceive,  or  what  our  ignorant 
wishes  might  desire  to  have  It »  not 
consisting  merely  of  air  fit  low 
breathed/  but  for  the  greatest  njrl 
formed  of  git  nif  ^,,ch 

to  aniina|  life,  whence  «  "w  .*-! 
name  of  azotic  gas.  Of  nu  hundred 
measures  of  atmospheric  a  r»  we  pmj 
tweiityvscven  only  to  consist  of  vitql 
or  pure  air,  that  is  oxygen ;  scveijty- 
two  consist  of  ozolic  mr,  or  njlro- 
pen;  ns  It  U  fulM,  fatal  o  animal 
life;  and  one  measure  only  is  fixed 
air,  or  carbonic  acid,  which  Is  also 
au  upicsphahle  air.  But  of  these 
twenty-seven  parts  of  pure  air, seven¬ 
teen  parts  only  are  affected  by  respf- 

ratio?/ so  that  in  respimtl««  we 

•  •  •  *  • 
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much  less  than  a  fifth  part*  even  of 
the  small  quantity  of  air  which  wo 
take  In  at  eacli  breath. 

Within  these  few  years,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  opinions  prevailed  on  this 
subject.  The  air  in  respiratiou  is 
diminished  by  (lie  abstraction  of  a 
part  of  the  oxygen ;  there  is  formed 
a  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  by 
the  union  of  the  carbon  df  (lie  blood 
with  (lie oxygen  respired;  and  there 
is  discharged  along  with  these  a 
quantity  of  watery  It  a  lit  us.  There¬ 
fore  atmospheric  nlr,  after  it  has 
been  breathed,  is  found  to  have  suf¬ 
fered  these  changes : — First,  It  con¬ 
tains  now  a  considerable  proportion 
of  carbonic  acid,  which  is  easily  dis¬ 
covered,  aud  even  weighed ;  because 
when  a  caustic  alkali  is  exposed  to 
it,  the  alkali  absorbs  the  fixed  air 
and  becomes  mild.  Secondly,  It 
bus  less  of  the  vital  air,  ns  is  easily 
ascertained  by  the oudioineter,  which 
iiicusuivs  tlio  purity  of  tlio  wholes 
and/ thirdly,  all  that  remains  is 
merely  azotic  uir,  unfit  for  uuiinul 
life,  or  for  supporting  fliuue*  Tho 
oxygen,  then,  in  part  unites  itself 
with  tho  blood;  in  part  it  forms 
fixed  air  by  combining  with  the 
carbon  of  tho  lungs;  in  part  it 
forms  water  by  combining  with  tho 
hydrogen  of  (fits  blood.  Inspiration 
frees  the  blood  of  two  noxious  prin¬ 
ciples,  the  hydrogen  and  cur  bon ;  and 
it  insinuates  a  new  principle,  viz.  tho 
oxygen,  into  tho  blood. 

Such  lias  been  the  opinion  of 
chemists  up  almost  to  tho  present 
day  ;  but  (lie  rapid  changes  of  opi¬ 
nion,  and  indeed  of  whole  systems, 
and  the  confusion  into  which  tho 
tlisfcovcrics  of  to-day'throws  the  re¬ 
sult  of  all  preceding  labours,  would 
almost  provoke  an  anatomist  to  nut 
otic  of  his  system  the  chemical  dis¬ 
cussion  altogether,  until  themaslcrs 
of  that  science  have*  bettor  arranged 
their  materials,  and  Imvo  arrived  at 
Acknowledged  principles.  More 
careful  experiments  have  proved 
that  tho  volume  of  air  expired  is 
the  samo  with  that  inspired,— ll»o 
respired  air  differing  only  Jn  the 
variable  proportion  of  carbonic  add 
gas,  and  aqueous  vapour;  that  ull 
tho  oxygen  taken  from  tho  atmo¬ 
sphere  by  respiration,  Is  consumed  la 


the  formation  of  tlio  carbonic  acid 
gas  found  in  the  respired  air;  and 
that  the  heat  evolved  by  respiration 
is  no!  (lie  beat  of  the  body,  but  the 
beat  of  the  air  respired,  latent  be¬ 
fore,  and  now  become  sensible, 
owing  lo  a  change  of  capacity  iu  the 

gases*  •  •  •  •  i 

The  chaugft  produced  in  tho  blood 
during  the  circulation  iu  the  lungs, 
is  simply  lo  free  it  of  the  supera¬ 
bundance  of  carbon  with  which  it  is 
loaded  iu  couscmieuce  of  (he  secre¬ 
tions  performed  in  the  extreme  ves¬ 
sels  or  the  system  of  (lie  body. 

’  As  to  the  beat  of  the  body,  che¬ 
mists  seem  to  have  agreed,  that 
(Vail  coqfidencc  ls  io  be  put  in  the. 
experiments  and  opinions  of  Dr* 
Craufurd,  whose  theories  have  been 
criticised  J  in  former  editions  of 
this  work.  The  brief  abstract  of 
which  doctriuo  we  have  already 
given.  When  tho  blood  of  the  ar¬ 
teries  of  the  body  Is  converted  into 
purple  blood,  auil  enters  the  small 
veins*  heat  is  lei  loose  and  becomes 
sensible*  giving  warmth  aud  a  sti¬ 
mulus  to,  the  operations  of  the 
animal  economy.  When  this  ve¬ 
nous  blood  is,*  In  the  round  of  tho 
circulation,  brought  back  to  tlio 
lungs,  it  throws  out  its  superabund¬ 
ant  carbon,  and  when  tit  is  curbou 
unites  with  oxygen  of  the  nlr  re¬ 
spired,  U  forms  cnrhoiiie  acid,  and 
heat  is  evolved.  *  While  this  action 
of  respiration  Is  producing  bent,  it 
is  also  forming  of  venous  blood  arte- 
rial  blood.  Aud  ns  the  arterial 
blood,  iu  Us  conversion  into  venous 
blood,  gave  out  heat,  so  now,  being 
re-couvcrted  Into  arterial  blood,  it 
takes  up  beat,  and  that  heat  is  not 
sensible  heat,  but  latent.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  central  fire,  as  it  were, 
in  tho  breast,  and  yet  there  is  a 
source  of  beat  to* the  whole  body 
from  the  operation  of  the  lungs. 
Aud  what  degree  of  beat  more  than 
necessary  for  the  conversion  of  the 
'blood,  and  which  might  be  inju¬ 
rious,  is  expended  iu  forming  tho 
vapour  exhaled  frour the  lungs* 

♦  In  short,  it  Is  concluded  tuat  tlio 
expenditure  of  heat  ln  an  animal,  Is 
proportioned  to  the  loss  of  oxygeu, 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  tho  pro¬ 
duction  of  carbonic  acid ;  aud  that 
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it  U  llio  Kimc  In  degree*  flint  would 
he  given  out  In  the  combustion  of 
charcoal,  In  n  Quantity  •iiflicioiit  fo 
produce  the  same  proportion  of  acid. 


•  * 

CAUSE  OF  LIVER  COM-- 
l'LAINTS  IN  INDIA. 

Most  people  suppose  that  it  Is  Hie 
heat  of  the  climnlo  In  the  East 
Indies,  that  produces  so  roauy  liver 
complaints  ;  this  is  not  alone  the 
cnuse-~-lhc  ^Brazil*  is  much  hotter, 
yet  these  diseases  are  not  by  any 
means  so  frequent.  It  Is  also  sup¬ 
posed  that  free  living  is  the  cause  ; 
but  this  is  refuted  by  the  fact,  that 
mere  water  drinkers  will  1)3  affected, 
in  common  with  winc-bihbers,  and 
dogs  that  go  from  Europe  to  India, 
will,  in  the  same  profusion  of  num¬ 
bers,  ns  men,  contract  a  disease  of 
the  liver.  The  opinion  of  the  na¬ 
tives  is.  that  this  formidable  com¬ 
plaint  is  occasioned  by  the  quality 
of  wnter,  and- with  this  opinion  >vo 
ay  roc.  People  going  .  to  1ml  hi 
should  look  to  this  point ;  they 
should  boil  the  water  which  is  for 
drink,  and  then  filter  it. 


MEDICAL.  l’UOPEM'IliS,  St c. 
OF  SULPHUR. 


6um'IMHI  is  found  nntiro  in  III# 
neighbourhood  of  volcanoes;  and 
sometimes,  although  rarely,  in  veins 
traversing  primitive  rocks.  At  the 
Solfutara  near  Naples,  It  Is  dug  up 
hi  n  stale  of  comparative  purity, 
being  mixed  with  a  white  earth  only, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  subli¬ 
mation,  and  the  sulphur  thus  freed 
h  melted, and  cast  into  moulds  form¬ 
ing  the  roll  sulphur  of  commerce. 
It  is  imported  into  this  country 
chiefly  from  Sicily  and  Naples:  hut 
a  largo  proportion  of  what  Is  used 
in  this  country  is  obtained  from  the 
roasting  of  pyrites.  At  the  Fnry  • 
mines  In  Anglescn  were  works  for 
this  purpose  ou  a  large  scale;  where. 
In  working  the  copper  pyrites,  the 
sulphur  volatilized  In  the  roasting* 
was  collected  in  chambers,  which 
were  connected  with  the  domes  of 


the  furnaces  by  means  of  liorlzontn^ 
flues.  Each  chamber  had  ft  door, 
by  means  of  which  it  was  cleared  of 
the  sulphur  once  in  six  weeks.  1  his 
Is  the  general  mode  of  oblainlng  sul¬ 
phur  from  pyrites,  and  thus  procured, 
it  is  In  rough,  pulverulent,  spongy, 
crust.,  of  n  dirty  grayish  yellow 
colour.  Iu  order  to  purify  it,  the 
crust,  ore  broken  und  thrown  Into  , 
boiler,  In  which  H  melt.  ;  nnd  oflcr- 
tlm  impurities  are  separated  by 
Kkiinming  and  subsidence,  it  is  cast 
into  cylindrical  moulds,  forming  roll 
sulphur;  or  into  cones  about  two 
f.  ct  high,  which  form  the  loaf  sul¬ 
phur  of  commerce.  „  ,  . 

The  common  English  roll  sulphur 
is  said  often  to  contain  a  full 
fifteenth  part  of  orpimenf,  while  the 
Sicilian  sulphur  contaius  seldom 
more  than  three  per  cent,  of  a  sim¬ 
ple  earth ;  and  therefore  Is  justly 
preferred.  Hath  of  them  are  puri¬ 
fied  in  the  large  way  by  conducting 
the  vapour  of  melted  sulphur  Into 
c.loso  chambers,  where  it  concretes 
In  the  form  of  n  fine  powder:  but 
for  medicinal  use,  that  which  W 
sublimed  by  heating  in  a  sniid*hnt!i, 
nn  earthen  cucurbit,  charged  pli 
roll  sulphur,  and  conveying  *  the 
vapours'  to  bo  concreted  Into  a  set 
of  nlliidcls  placed  roiiud  the  cucur¬ 
bit,  is  to  ho  preferred.  Prepared  in 
either  mode  It  is  the  sulphur  siibli- 
in uhi m  of  lliejpliarmaropasias. 

Roll  sulphur  is  a  crystallized,  brit¬ 
tle  solid  body  of  a  yellow  colour, 
bus  a  peculiar  well-known  odour 
when  rubbed  or  heated,  mill  is  in¬ 
sipid.  It  breaks  from  the  bent  of 
the  baud,  when  held  in  U  for  n  short 
time:  and  beiug  a  non-conductor  of 
electricity,  becomes  electrical  when 
rubbed.  It.  specific  grnvlly  I. 
MID.  Sublimed  sulphur  Li  In  tuo 
form  of  n  very  bright  yellow  powder, 
and  contains  a  minute  portion  of 
sulphuric  acid,  from  which  it  con  bo 
separated  by  washing  it  with  water. 
Sulphur  volatilizes  under  2-0 
Fnlir.,  ut  which  it  fuses,  and  what  is 
singular,  by  increasing  the  bent 
to  320°,  it  becomes  thick  nnd  viscid, 
and  if  then  poured  into  water,  it  as¬ 
sumes  a  red  colour  aud  ductility  liko 
wax  i  while  Us  specific  gravity  is 
increased  to  2*325.  At  f»C0° ,  it  bo- 
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ihi tiies  nil  elastic  fluid.  Wiicn  heated 
in  Hie  nil*  i!  inflames  nt  300°,  nnd 
hums  with  a  pain  blue  Annie,  emits 
pungent  stiflbcaHng  vapours,  and 
becomes  acidified.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water;  but  soluble  in  n  small  degree 
iu  alcohol,  ether,  and  oils;  and  coin- 
bines  with  the  alkalies,  and  many  of 
the  earths,  and  metallic  substances. 
The  experiments  of  Davy  led  to  Hie 
supposition  that  sulphur  is  a  triple 
compound  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nml 
a  peculiar  base,  but  it  is  still  an 
tindcroiiipoundcd  substance. 

Sulphur  is  laxative,  mid  a  stimu¬ 
lating  diaphoretic.  From  the  gentle¬ 
ness  of  its  operation  on  the  bowels, 
it  is  one  of  the  best  means  for  keep¬ 
ing  them  lax  In  Incmotrlioidal  affec¬ 
tions  ;  and  the  diaphoresis  which  it 
at  the  same  time  excites  lias  rendered 
it  serviceable  In  chronic  rheumatism 
and  catarrh,  and  in  atonic  gout, 
rickets,  asthma,  nnd  other  pulmona¬ 
ry  affections  not  attended  with  acute 
inflammation.  It  is  supposed  Hint 
it  combines  with  hydrogen  in  the 
stomach.  It  manifestly  transpires 
through  the  skin,  perhaps,  however, 
in  the  state  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
which  inay  be  the  cause  that  silver 
Is  blackened  when  kept  in  the 

fioclcets  of  those  who  take  sulphur, 
t  Is  specific  ill  scabies  and  some 
other  cutaneous  nflccHons,  in  which 
It  is  applied  externally,  and  taken 
internally  nt  the  same  time. 

The  dose  may  he  from  3j  to  JIIJ, 
mixed  into  an  electuary  with  syrup 
or  treacle,  or  in  milk.  To  promote 
its  purgative  power  II  may  he  com? 
lulled  with  super-tart  rate  of  potass; 
and  in  hemorrhoidal  cases  with 
magnesia. 


On  the  Necessity  and  Mode  of  dean* 
.  ing  the  Teeth, 

Whitr  teeth.  If  naturally  white,  are 
a  sign  of  good  health ;  biit  there  is  a 
whiteness  of  the  teeth — a  dry  glossy 
whiteness,  with  pule  gums,  which  is 
n  sign  of  disease.  Most  of  the 
English  teeth  aro  of  a  darker  hue 
than  those  of  the  Africans,  and  this 


arises  from  our  people's  mode  of  liv* 
ing,  indigestion  aiiu  visceral  disease 
being  therefore  more  frequent  than 
amongst  the  Africans.  Now  thin 
darkness  or  yellowness  arises  from 
t)ie  quality  »f  the  saliva,  and  the 
quality  of  the  suiiva  varies  iu  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  health  or  derange¬ 
ment  of  the  digestive  organs.  lienee 
it  is  highly  necessary  to  attend  to 
the  cleanliness  of  the  mouth  and 
teeth.  Discolouration  is  not  the  only 
evil  arising  from  inattention  to  this 

Iiolnt ;  a  loss  of  Appetite  is  cncrcnscd 
>y  it,  and  the  accumulation  of  the 
evil  qualities  of  the  saliva  a  (Tee  Is 
the  newly  secreted  part  of  that  fluid, 
and  also  Hie  very  air  that  is  breath- 
iyl.‘  Let  us  therefore  impress  upon 
our  readers  the  necessity  oj  washing 
and  brushing  the  mouth  and  teeth 
welly  the  moment  they  get  up  in  the 
morning,  nnd  also  on  going  to  bed 
at  night.  We  have  given  in  one  of 
our  recent  numbers,  a  recipe  for  a 
most  excellent  tooth  powder,  aud 
this  should  he  used  with  clear  cold 
water.  Equal  parts  of  chalk,  bark, 
and  bole-armouiac  is  also  a  good 
tooth  powder. 


ALIVE  DEAD. 

Extraordinary  Case  of  Colonel 
.  *  Towns  hend. 

Wmmmmmm 

Hit.  Ciiuynk,  suy s9  Hint  Co¬ 
lonel  Towiisheml,  a  gentleman 
of  excellent  natural  parts,  aud 
pf  great  honour  and  integrity,  had 
(  for  many  years  lieen  afflicted  with 
‘  constant  vomiting*,  which  had  made 
Ills  life  piiinful  and  ..niisemblc. 
During  the  whole  time  of  hlsillnesa 
he  had  observed  the  strictest  regi¬ 
men,  living  on  the  softest  vegeta¬ 
bles,  and  lightest  animal  foods, 
drink  lug  ass’*  milk  dully,  even  lu 
Hie  camp ;  and  for  commou  drink, 
Bristol  water,  which  the  summer 
before  Ills  death  he  had  drnuk  ou 
the  spot.  But  his  illness  increasing, 
and  his  strength  decaying,  he  came 
from  Bristol  to  Bath  in  a  litter,  in 
autumn,  and  lay  at  the  Bell  inn. 
Dr.  Bnynard,  who  is  since  dead, 
ami  I,  were  called  to  him,  and  at¬ 
tended  him  twice  a  day  for  about 
the  space  of  a  week,  but,  bis  vomit- 
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lugs  continuing  still  incessant  ami  Lie  and  unaccountable,  ami,  (hiding 
obstinate  against  all  remedies,  we  lie  still  continued  in  that  condition, 
despaired  of  his  recovery.  While  wc  began  to  conclude  Indeed  that 
lie  was  in  (his  condition  lie  sent  for  lie  hnu  carried  the  experiment  too 
us  early  one  morning:  we  waited  on  far,  and  at  Inst  were  satisfied  that 
him,  with  Mr.  Shrine,  his  apothc*  he  was  actually  dead  anil  wprp  just 
cary  (since  dcotl  also);  wo  found  ready  to  leave  him.  This.coQtjnu* 
his  senses  clear,  and  his  mind  calm,  ed  about  half  an  hour,  by  nine 
his  nurse  and  several  servants  were  o’clock  in  the  looming,,  in  autumn, 
about  him.  He  had  made  his  will  As  we  were  going  away,  we  oh-: 
nnd  settled  his  affairs,  lie  told  us  served  some  motion  about  flip  body, 
he  had  scut  for  us  to  give  him  some  ami  upon  examination  found  lyj 
account  of  nu  odd  sensation  he  had  pulse,  and  the  motion  of  his  heart 

for  some  time  observed  and  felt  in  gradually  returning;  he  began  to 

himself,  which  was  that,  composing  breathe  gently,  and  sneak  softly ; 
himself,  he  could  die  or  expire  when  we  were  all  astonished  to  the  last 
be  pleased,  and  yet  by  nn  effort,  or  degree,  at  this  unexpected  change, 
some  how,  he  could  come  to  life  and  after  some  further  conversation 

n^ain  :  which  it  seems  he  had  some-  with  him,  and  among  ourselves, 

tunes  fried  heforn  he  had  sent  for  11s.  went  away  fully  satisfied,  as  (o  nil 

Wc  heard  this  with  surprise ;  hut  the  particulars  of  this  fuel,  hut  fon¬ 
ts  it  was  nut  to  be  accounted  for  founded  and  nuzzled,  mid  not  able 
from  tried  common  principles,  wo  to  form  uny*  rational  scheme  that 
could  liurdly  believe  the  fact  as  ho  might  account  for  it. 
related  it,  much  less  give  auy  no  He  afterwards  called  for  his 
count  of  it;  unless  he  should  pleaso  attorney,  added  a  codicil  to  his  will, 

to  make  the  experiment  before  ns,  settled  legacies  on  his  servants,  re* 

which  wc  were  unwilling  he  should  ceived  the  sacrament,  and  calmly 
do,  lest,  in  his  weak  condition,  he  and  composedly  expired  .about; 
might  carry  It  too  far.  He  con*  five  or  six  o’clock  that  evening." 
tinued  to  talk  very  distinctly  and  .  We  shall  add  the  account  pf  the 
scusiblv  above  a  quarter  of  an  hour  appearances  on  dissection,  under 

about  this  (fo  him)  Kurprising  sen*  the  impression  that  .  it  by  no 

satiou,  and  insisted  so  much  mi  our  means  exhibits  the  real  ?(u!o  of  tho 

seeing  the  trial  made,  that  :vo  were  case. 


Wo  till  three  felt  his  pulse  first:  he  had  ordered)  his  hotly  was  tho 
it  was  distinct,  though  small  mill  soundest  and  best  made  I  had  ever 
thready ;  and  his  heart  had  Its  usual  seen;  his  lungs  were  4  fair*  [what 
Im'uI  ing.  He  composed  himself  on  does  this  mean  ?]  large  and  sound, 
his  Luck ,  aud  lay  in  n  still  posture  his  heart  *  big  ’  ami  strong,  and  his 
Ktuiio  time ;  while  I  Indtl  his  right  Intestines  sweet  mid  cleun;  his 
hand.  Dr.  Jl.  laid  his  hand  on  Ids  stomach  was  of  n  due  myporliuii, 
heart,  and  Mr.  S.  held  a  clean  the  coats  sound  iiud  thick,  mid  the 
looking-glass  (o  his  mouth.  I  found  villous'  membrane  quito  entire: 

Ills  pulse  sink  gradually,  till  at  lust  but  wbeu  wo  came  to  examine  the 
I  could  not  feel  any,  by  tho  most  kidneys,  though  the  left  was  per*  ' 
exact  autl  nice  touch.  Dr.  Hay*  feclly  sound,  and  of  q  just  sup,  (lie 
uard  could  not  feol  the  least  motion  right  was  about  four  times  .as.  big, 
in  his  ’heart,  nor  Mr.  Skrine  the  distended  like  n  Mown  bladder, 
least  soil  of  breath  on  the  bright  aud  yielding,  as  if  full  pf  pap;  he 
mirror  lie  held  to  his  moulh.  Then  having  often  passed  a  wheylsh 
each  of  us,  by  turn,  examined  his  liquor  after  his  liriuc  during  his 
arm,  heart,  and  breath,  but  could  illness,  Upon  opening  this  kidney, 
not,  by  the  nicest  scrutiny,  discover  wo  found  it  quite  full  of  a  white 
the  least  symptom  of  life  In  him.  chalky  matter, like  plaisfcr  of  Paris, 

We  reasoned  a  long  time  about  this  and  al)  the  fleshy  substance,  din* 
odd  appearance  as  well  as  wc  could,  solved  and  worn  away,  by  wimt  I 
and  all  of  us  judging  it  iilcxplica*  called  a  nephritic  cancer.  Thiy 
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find  been  (be  source  of  nil  Ms 
misery;  and  (be  symptomatic  vo¬ 
mitings  from  (lie  irritation  on 
(lie  consentient  nerves,  bud  quite 
starved  and  worn  him  down,  .  I 
have  narrated  (bo  facts  ns  I  saw 
mid  observed  them  deliberately  and 
distinctly,  and  shnll  leavo  to  the 
lliitosopuic  reader  to  make  what 
nfcrcnces  be  thinks  fit ;  the  truth 
of  the  material  circumstances  I  will 
warrant. 


A  most  extraordinary  Escape  from 
the  hyilrophobiat  174U. 

(From  a  .French  Record .) 

The  Chevalier  »  returning 

from  bunting,  was  bit  In  (be  arm  by 
n  large  mastiff  dog ;  there  was  no 
blood  drawn,  for  the  skin  was  not 
broke,  (lie  part  was  covered  only 
with  (he  dog’s  slaver;  ail  (he patient 
felt  was  a  slight  pain,  but  this  went 
olf,by  the  next  morning ;  even  the 
accident  was  quite  forgot,  ’till  about 
twenty  days  ufter  ho  was  limiting, 
lie  grew  so  ill  as  to  faint  nway ;  when 
lie  recovered  out  of  this  fainting-tit, 
his  servants  told  him  he  made  several 
wry-faces ;  here  he  began  to  suspect 
tiiere  was  something  lit  the  chsoi 
lie  however  supped  abroad,  and  did 
not  go  to  bird  til!. about  one  ill  the 
morning;  lie  wns  scarce  two  hours 
in  bed,  when  be  raised  the  whole 
house  by  the  horrid  out-erics  bejimdc, 
they  found  him  stretched  on  (ho 
Hour  and  quite  senseless ;  tiiere 
t’utild  no  doubt  remain  now  about 
Clio  nature  of  his  disorder ;  (lie 
gentleman  himself  knew  it  so  well, 
Hint  he  desired  they  would  (ic  him, 
and  it  is  well  they  hud,  for  in  less 
(hnn  three  hours  after  he  had  a  more 
violent  fit  (hail  I  ho  first;  he  was  just 
recovered  out  of  a  fourth,  when  (ho 
physician  came  $  (he  gentleman  re¬ 
lated  to  him  all  that  happened  ;  lie 
likewise  told  him,  (hat  lie  had  given 
orders  to  prepare  a  nostrum,  with 
which  he  often  cured  Ills  hounds 
whenever  they  went  mad,  and  had 
even  cured  a  young  woman  of  seven¬ 
teen,  who  had  been  bit  by  a  mad 
ox;  (his  nostrum  consisted  of  cal- 
cined  oyster  shell  powder ;  half  an 


ounce  of  (fils  powder  Is  directed  lo 
lie  given  hi  hall  a  pint  of  white  wine, 
repeating' it  In  twenty- four  hours*  It 
is  further  directed  to  be  given  as  soon 
after  the  bite  os  possible,  before  (lie 

Eat ient  has  had  n  fit ;  but  after  ho 
as  lmd  a  fit,  this  same  powder 
is  directed  to  be  inudointo  an  omelet 
with  three  new  laid  eggs;  this 
omelet  is  to  bo  repeated  every  twelve 
hours;  the  patient  is  not  to  drink 
after  it,  or  during  the  time  that  ho 
is  taking  it;  the  gentleman  took 
this  nostrum  with  some  difficulty, 
it  however  did  not  prevent  his  hay- 
iug  four  fits  lu  sixteen  hours;  lie 
always  perceived  thq  fits  coming, 
and  would  theu  with  a  sufibrated 
voice,  say  to  those  present,  withdraw; 
bis  eyes  would  then  turn  in  his  head, 
and  became  inflamed  ;  lib  face  and 
whole  body  was  convulsed ;  would 
endeavour  to  bite  every  thing  about 
him,  anil  would  hark  like  a  uog.  Ills 
mouth  filled  will)  froth  9  his  voice  was 
hoarse  and  became  almost  extinct; 
ufter  this  fit  he  always  fainted,  and 
theu  he  looked  like  a  corpse  ;  when 
he  recovered,  ho  expressed  great 
uneasiness, .fearing  he  had  hit  some¬ 
body  in  his  fit;  it  is  however  pro¬ 
bable  that  tills  nostrum  lmd  in  the 
end  the  desired  effect,  otherwise  so 
many  violent  fits  must  necessarily 
have  killed  (lie  patient  t  it  is  true,  he 
remained  four  mouths  without  being 
able  to  move  or  walk,  but  by  drink¬ 
ing  till!  waters  of  l’lnmliicrcs,  he 
mrfeetly  recovered  the  use  of  his 
hubs* 


Adulteration  of  Lozenges • 

Lozenges,  .  particularly  those 
Into  the  composition  of  which  sub¬ 
stances  outer  that  are  not  soluble  in 
water,  us  ginger,  cream  of  tartar, 
magnesia,  «c.  are  often  sophisticat¬ 
ed.  The  adulterating  iugredient  is 
usually  pipe-cluy,  of  which  a  liberal 
portion  is  substituted  for  sugar* 
Tho  following  detection  of  this 
fraud  was  lately  made  by  Dr#  T.  * 
Lloyd.— (Literary  •  Gazette.  No, 
HG.) 

“Some  ginger  lozenges  haying 
lately  fulleu  iuto  my  bunds,  1.  was 
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not  a  little  surprised  to  observe,  ac¬ 
cidentally,  that  when  thrown  into 
a  coal  fire,  they  suffered  but  little 
clmuge.  If  one  of  the  lozenges 
were  .laid  on  a  shovel,  previously 
inado  red-hot,  it  speudily  took  fire, 
but  instead  of  burning  with  a  blaze 
aud  becoming  converted  iuto  a  char¬ 
coal,  it  took  fire,  and  burnt  with  a 
feeble  flame  for  scarcely  half  a 
iniuute,  au'd  there  remained  behind 
a  stony  hard  substance,  retaining 
the  form  of  the  lozenge.  This  un¬ 
expected  result  led  mo  to  examine 
these  lozenges,  which  were  bought 
at  a  respectable  chemist's  shop  in 
the' city;  and  I  soon  became  con¬ 
vinced,  Ibat,  in  tbe  preparation  of 
them,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
pipe-clay  lmd  been  substituted  for 
sugar.  On  tnnking  a  complaint 
about  this  fraud  at  the  shop  where 
the  article  was  sold,  I  was  informed 
tjiut  there  were  two  kinds  of  ginger 
lozenges  kept  lor  solo,  tho  one  ut 
three-pence  the  ounce,  and  the 
other  ut  six-pence  per  ounce;  and 
that  the  article  furnished  to  me  by 
mistake  was  the  cheaper  commo¬ 
dity:  tbe  latter  was  distinguished 
by  the  epithet  veruin ,  they  being 
composed  of  sugar  and  giugcr  only : 
but  the  former  wero  manufactured 
partly  of  while  Cornish  clay,  with 
u  portion  of  sugar  only,  with  giugcr 
aim!  <>uiiicu  pepper.  I  was  likewise 
informed,  unit  of  tolu  lozenges, 
pcppcriuiut  lozenges  and  ginger 

I  marls,  uud  several  other  sorts  of 
ozenges,  two  kinds  wero  kept; 
that  I  ho  reduced  urficlc$,  as  they 
were  called,  wero  manufactured  for 
those  very  clever  persons  in  their 
own  coueeit,  who  nro  fond  of  hag¬ 
gling,  aud  insist  on  buying  better 
bargains  thau  other  people,  shutting 
their  eyes  lb  tho  defects  of  nu  ar¬ 
ticle,  so  that  they  cun  enjoy  the  de¬ 
light  of  getting  it  cheap;  and  se¬ 
condly,  for  those  persons,  who  being 
but  bad  paymasters,  yet,  as  the 
manufacturer,  for  his  own  credit's 
take,  cannot  charge  more  than  the 
usual  price  of  the  articles,  ho  thinks 
himself  therefore  authorized  to 
adulterate  it  in  value,  lo  make  up 
for  the  risk  he  runs,  and  the  )oug 
credit  he  gives.  , 


Tho  comfits  called  ginger”pcar!sf 
are  frequently  adulterated  with 
clay. 


'  Adulteration  of  Essential  Oils,  and 
t.  Methods  of  Detecting  them,  [  t  *  ' 


A  cheat  many  of  the  essential  oils 
obtained  from  the  more  expensive 
spices,  are  frcqqently  so  inucu  adul¬ 
terated,  that  U  Is  not  easy  to  meet 
with  such  as  are  at  all  fit  for  use  f 
nor  are  these  adulterations  easily 
discoverable.  The  grosser  abuses, 
indeed,  may  be  readily  detected* 
Thus,  if  the  oil  be  adulterated  with 
alcohol,  it  will  turn  milky  on  the 
addition  of  water;  if  with  expressed 
oils,  alcohol  will  dissolve  the  vein-, 
tile,  and  leave  tho  other  behind  ;  if. 
with  oil  of  turpentine,  oil  dipping  a 
piece  of  piqier  in  tho  mixture,  and 
drying  it  with  a  gentle  heat,  tho 
turpeutiue  will  be  betrayed  by  its 
smell.  Tho  uioro  subtile  artists, 
however,  have  contrived  other 
methods  of  sophistication,  which 
elude  all  trials.  *Aml  as  all  volutilo 
oils  agree  in  their  general  properties 
of  solubility  iu  spirit  of  wiue,  aud 
volatility  iu  the  heut  of  boiling  water, 
Ac.  it  is  plain  that  they  limy  he  vari¬ 
ously  mixed  with  each  other,  or  tho 
dearer  soph  is!  tea  led  wit  h  t  ho  cheaper, 
without  tiny  possibility  of  discover¬ 
ing  tho  utilise  by  any  of  tho  before- 
mentioned  J rials,  l'crfiiincrs  assert, 
that  tho  smell  uud  fusle  nro  tho  only 
certain  tests  of  which  tho  nature  of 
the  thing  will  admit.  For  example, 
if  a  hark  should  Imvc  iu  every  re¬ 
spect  the  nnpcnraucc  of  good  cinna¬ 
mon,  and  should  he  proved  indisput¬ 
ably  to  he  tho  gcuiihic  bark  of  the 
cinnamon  tree,  yet  if  it  want  the  cin¬ 
namon  flavour,  or  1ms  It  but  lu 
a  low  degree,  we  reject  it ;  aud  tho 
case  is  the  same  with  the  essential 
oil  of  cinnamou/  It  h  only  from 
usq  and  hubjt,  or  comparisons  with 
specimens  of  known  quality,  that  we 
can  judge  of  the  goouucss  cither  of 
tho  drugs  themselves  or  of  their 
oils. 
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Adulteration  uf  Calomel.  and  • 

.  Method  of  Detecting  it. 

Tills  genuineness  of  calomel  may 
be  ascertained  by  boiling,  for  a  few 
minutes,  one  part  with  l-.'UM  pari 
of  muriate  of  ammonia  in  ten  purls 
of  distilled  water.  When  carbonate 
of  potash  is  added  to  the  filtered 
solution,  no  precipitation  will  ensue 
if  (lie  calomel  be  pure. 


Short  Advice  on  JVuumatism. 

Win  Lie  we  arc  preparing  to  cuter 
fully  upon  the  nature  and  enre  of 
rheumatism,  we  think,  as  the  w co¬ 
llier  begins  to  get  cold,  a  few  words 
upon  the  subject  will  not  be  amiss 
to  those  “  whose  bones  are  racked 
with  midnight  aches.”  Let  it,  then, 
ns  n  general  rule,  be  observed,  to 
avoid  every  irregularity  of  tempera¬ 
ture  as  much  as  possible.  Keep  the 
bowels  regular  by  the  following 
pills— the  dose  to  l>e  taken  at  night 
when  occasion  may  rctpiire 

Of  antinionini  powder,  n  scrapie, 
Calomel,  bnlfa  scruple. 

The  compound  extract  of colcrynth, 
a  drachm  and  a  half. — Mix,  and  make 
into  twenty  pills,  one  or  two  a  dose. 

The  bowels  being  regular,  and  the 
pains  becoming  strong,  the  patient 
must  get  a  warm  drink  of  whey  or 
gruel,  made  at  night,  have  his  bed 
warmed,  and  baviug  got  Into  it,  let 
him  take  ten  grains  of  Dover’s  pow¬ 
der  mixed  up'  with  a  little  of  Ills 
drink.  After  having  taken  the 
warm  drink,  thou  let  him  lie  down, 
covered  comfortably,  hut  not  heavi¬ 
ly.  This  powder  will  give  relief; 
but  perhaps  it  may  begin  to  lese  its  , 
effects  after  a  few  doses ;  however, 

It  should  be  continued  every  night 
ns  long  as  It  is  of  serrlcc. 


OLD  WOMEN ’5  REMEDIES 
EXAMINED. 


ji  Dram  to  hep  out  the  Cold. 

A  dangerous  remedy}  for  few  who 
ractisc  it  are  sufficient  judges  to 
now  when  to  stop  and  where  to 


begin.  If  rldiug  In  cold  weather, 
or  wet  through,  a  quarter  of  a  glass 
of  spirits  is  not  p  bad  thing. 

Cobwebs  to  cure  Fits. 

Absurd  ami  dangerous* 


USEFUL  PRESCRIPTIONS. 


Stomachic  Draught. 

Of  infusion  of  cascnriiln,  half  an  ounce, 
Tincture  of  cunlumums,  two  drachm*. 
Mix — may  be  taken  at  any  time. 
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S3  ANNALS  OF  QUACKERY. 


B SPORT  OP  TUB 

DINNER  OF  THE  NEW  COLLEGE. 
(Continued  from  last  Number.) 

T  -  *  ■ »  - 

Du.  McDonald’s  health  was  pro- 
Mixed  by  the  president,  to  be  drunk 
it  pints  of  porter ,  which  being  done. 
Dr.  M*D.  rose. — “  I  feel  deeply  the 
honour  bestowed  upon  me  by  this 
assembly*  and  for  (lie  marked  dis¬ 
tinction  of  drinking  iny  Iicntlli  hi 
pure  |Hirter — a  beverage  which  1  re¬ 
verence  for  Us  economical  and  me¬ 
dical  benefit*.  I  leer  mid  cheese, 
(Jcntlcmcn,  is  my  motto •  with  beer 
and  cheese,  I  say  that  I  *!iovc  done 
more  In  establishing  inv  fame  Ilian  nil 
the  puff-bills  in  London  -  could  nc- 
coiuplixb.  I  defy  any  member  of 
fills  assembly  to  invent  a  better  plan 
than  mine  for— as  Dr.’ Joriian  cx* 

Stressed  himself— 4 doing  the  trick* 
am  sure  to  getn  crowd  to  my  in¬ 
firmary.  They  conic,  and  they  talk 
and  gabberover  (heir  half  pint  of  beer 
and  bit  of  cheese  which  I  provide 
for  them,  and  they  go  away  pleased, 
and  blow  me  about  as  the  cleverest 
man  alive.  Hey,  lads,  I  manage  It 
well;  before  they  get  a  toothful,  I 
make,  them  pay  three-pence  for  • 
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ticket ;  so  if  I  don't  get  any  more 
out  of  them,  it  will  give  me  a  penny 

firofit  on  the  beer,  which  I  take  cmc 
s  not  over  strong  {hear,  hear) ;  but 
the  devil  a  many  of  them  Jet  out  of 
my  hands  under  a  couple  of  shilr 
lings,  at  least,  mid  some  as  many 
guiiieni.  A  great  deal  lias  been 
said  about  my  mode  of  practice.  I 
tell  you  what,  Gentlemen,  I  uin 
noue  of  your  milk-and-water  prac¬ 
titioners;  I  slap  ut  them  at  once, 
hit  or  miss.  Wlint  are  strong  me¬ 
dicines  for,  but  to  u'sef.  What's 
arsenic  for  1  What’s  ‘  mercury 
forf  Why,  to  rout  out  the  dis¬ 
ease,  or  else  the  very  bowels ,  Gentle¬ 
men.  At  them,  I  say,  with  sword 
in  hand,— and  don't  dilly  daily  like 
oue  of  your  regulars.  Salivate 
them — loosen  their  teeth— -bring  up, 
1  say,  heart,  liver,  aud  lights,  or 
else  know  for  what.  Believe  me, 
Gentlemen,  mercury,  and  arsenic, 
and  vitriol,  cure  all  diseases,  from 
the  rheumatics  down  to  the  yellow 
jaunders,  and  1  mean  to  stick  to  my 
p'an.  I  swear  that  I'll  kill  a  thou¬ 
sand,  or  else  I'll  kill  the  disease — 
that  I  will ;  besides,  the  remedies 
are  cheap,  and  that's  half  the  battle. 
I'll  just  shew  you  how  I  treated  a 
fellow  last  week  with  cancer: — 1 
threw  in  the  mercury  like  fury— 
rubbed  him  nil  over  with  it — 
vomited  him  and  purged  him  iu 
real  good  style — blistered  the  neck 
and  the  two  legs — bleat  him — and 
gave  him  one  of  my  warm  baths — 
making,  iu  nil,  n  bill  of  about  £13 
.In  a  fortnight; .uud  just  its  )  hud 
.him, as  nice  and  as  weak  ns  1  could 
.  wish,  so  us  that  1  could  do  nuy  thing 
with  him  I  pleased,  '  be  was  so 
.limber  that  he  died.  How  pro¬ 
voking  1  but,  by  G-— |  I’m  not 

done  yet  (  I'll - *" 

Just  at  tills  moment,  Mr,  Abra¬ 
hams  said,  that  Dr.  M'Douahl's  wife 
.was  waiting  below,  and  sent  won! 
to  him  to  come  home  and  go  tu  bed 
,  directly ;  at  which  the  doctor's  ele¬ 
vated  crest  fell  suddenly, and,  hoping 
the  company  would  excuse  him,  he 
withdrew. 

,  Dr.  Laing's  health  was  then 
drank,  who  spoke  as  follows : —  . 

M  Gentlemen,  and  Madaiu,  (turn¬ 
ing  politely  to  Mrs.  Johnson),  I 


have  long  wished  for  this  liouaur— 
long  hoped  that  I  should  stand  up 
amongst  you,  identified  with  you  as 
a  member  of  u  profession  which  hns 
liberty  for  its  motto — no  stiff  aud 
scientific  shackles  to  coutroul — no 
finican  reputation  to  keep  it  from 
soaring  Into  the  regions  of  experi¬ 
ment — ns  Dr.  M 'Donald's  practice, 
aud  indeed  nil  your  practice,  de¬ 
monstrates  fully.  It  is  true  I  cure 
by  the  wafer,  and  therefore  am  in. 
the  saroe:  line  with  my  worthy 
friend,  Dr.  Cameron,  who  sits  there 
with  the  pot  before  him  ;  but  I  trust 
there  is  no  animosity  between  us  on 
Hint  line  of  busiucss ;  for  there  Is 
some  little  difference  between  us : 
we  do  not  clash  so  much  :  as 
people  think.  I  am  a  water-caster 
and  Dr.  Cameron  is  n  water-taster — 
that  2s  a  greut  difference  in  point  of 
practice. 

I  will  just  stafe  to  you,gcutlemcn, 
how  I  have  managed  to  get  a  name, 
1  stare  them  into  a  cure;  I  sits 
them  down  opposite  me,  aud  puttiug 
my  hands  in  my  pockets,  look  full 
in  their  faces ;  then  shake  my  head, 
downwards  or  sideways  as  tue  case 
may  require:  and  so  I  am  set  down 
for  a  wonderful  .roan,  who  can  tell 
by  just'  looking  at  faces  all  sorts  of 
diseases.  I  charge  each  patient  five 
shillings  and  sixpence  for  his  medi¬ 
cines;  or  half  a  guinea  for  that,  and 
a  ticket  for  another  consultation. 
This  was  my  father's  plan ;  he  brought 
it  over  from  Germany,  and  if  he 
were  now  alive,  he  would  be  one  of 
Hie  warmest  nd  vacates  for  the 
establishment  of  n  new  college ;  and 
none  would '  be  more  deserving  of  u 
place  In  it:  however  1  iiust'fluil  I 
shall  not  bb  wauling  in  zeal  to  pro¬ 
mote  ;it9  interests  against  all  Hiose 
regular  medical  hum  hues,  who 
monopolize  so  much  to  llicuolriincut 
of  us  spontaneous  doctors/'— (loud 
applause.)  '  •  « . 

Dr.  L.  then  proposed  the  health 
of  Ills  worthy  compeer  Dr.  Cameron. 

Dr.  Camcrou  tlien  rose.  “lam 
happy  and  proud  (o  be  Him 
liouorcd,  at' our  first  professional 
dinner,  and  coming  from  such  a 
uarter  as  from  my  friend  Dr.Lafng, 
feel  doubly  so.  That  worthy  phy¬ 
sician  lias  hoped  that  there  is  iu o 
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mittiioslf y  existing  between  him  and 
tun ;  that  I  hope,  and  trust  also. 
Wo  are  different  kinds  of  practi¬ 
tioners  as  lie  said,  and  even  if  we 
were  not,  there  are  a  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  gulls  for  us  both  in  England. 
You  do  not  know.  Gentlemen,  that  I 
keep  an  apothecary's  shop  at  Dept¬ 
ford,  and  that  1  atn  the  physician  of 
London  one  day,  aud  the  Deptford 
Apothecary  the  next  $  thus  keeping 
the  mill  hot,  ns  it  were.  When  1 
emne  up  t°  town,  I  just  pop  oil  a 

Iiiiwdered  wig,  unit  when  I  return  to 
Jcptford,  I  wear  my  own  black  hair, 
so  th.1t  even  if  a  patient  come]  that 
knows  inc  as  the  apothecary,  I  fix 
my  face,  stare  my  eves,  and  talk  in 
a  thick  voice,  which,  with  the 
powdered  wig,  completely  disguises 
me.  I  have  been  sevcrnl  years 
dabbling  in  my  favourite  fluid,  and  I 
trust  I  have  proved  that  1  am  worthy 
of  the  honour  l  now  hold,  of  being 
a  member  of  the  new  college ;  (hear 
hear,)  I  will  now  give  you  gentle¬ 
men,  Dr,  Daily,  anil  the  liberty  of 
the  press?*  ( drank  with  applause,) 

•  Dr.  Eudy  returned  thanks.  1  am,** 
said  the  doctor,  “  notwithstanding 
the  shafts  of .  envy  mid  malice,  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  happiest  hour  of  my 
'  life.  1  have  been  attacked  by  the 
illiberal  regulars  in;  crowds — in 
shoals — hut  I  have  driven  (ho  chariot 
of  truth  and  justice  over  nil,  and 
sounded  my  trumpet  on  the  watts  of 
London.  I  have  given  a  blister  to 
Jiurnet  the  Goose ,  until  I  made  him 
hiss  again ;  and  I  have  consumed 
fifty  thousand  hand  hills  in  working 
Itis  destruction.  Truth  amt  Dr.  Kmly , 
(iViithiinca,  shall  ride  triumphant 
over  malevolence  and  regularity, 
{bravo  !  bravo  !  hear  t  hear  !)  I  beg  to 
ivc  a  toast, — my  reverend  friend  and 
rat  her  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  Dr. 
Gardiner,’1  (drank  with  applause.) 

-  Dr.  Gardiner  being  at  this,  mo¬ 
ment  sent  for,  to  read  prayers  to  a 
.  patient  of  his  that  was  (lying,  he 
merely  returned  thanks  briefiy,  and 
withdrew,  . 

Dr.  Lynch,  and  a  speedy  abolition  . 
to  slave  driving,  being  given,  Dr. 

L.  spoke  as  follows  j — 

[\Ve  are  obliged  to  break  off  here , 
for  want  of  room,  the  conclusion, 
which— was  modd  one,  for  a  com¬ 


pany  of  physicians— In  our  next 
number.]  ^ 

7b  the  Editor  ef  the  Medical  Adviser* 
Sir, 

I  beg  to 'correct  you  as  to  Oliver, 
whom  you  mention  in  your  last, 
coupled  with  the  Jordans.  The  lato 
Edward  Oliver,  was  not  a  Jew,  being 
the  youngest  son  of  the  late  Ilev.  T» 
Oliver,  rector  of  Wellington,  In  the 
county  of  Salop,  a  gentleman  well 
known  and  highly  respected.  The 
late  Edward  Oliver  was,  when  him¬ 
self  a  most  agreeable  companion, 
and  as  much  a  gentleman  hi  man¬ 
ners  as  any  person  could  he.  lie 
was  a  member  of  tfyo  College,  and, 
haying  served  abroad  in  the  uriny, 
was  well  known  and  respected  by  a 
‘most  numerous  circle  of  gentle¬ 
men  (of  talent  and  respectability. 
During  actual  service  in  Wnlchcren, 
bis  health  required  stimulants,  and 
habits  of  conviriulity  overcame  his 
reasoning  faculties,  aud  involved 
him  in  ditficultics.  Whilst  out  of 
the  way  at  Bristol,  on  account  of 
some  pecuniary  embarrassments,  lie 
became  acquainted  with  Jordan,  who 
was  then  in  some  very  humble  walk 
of  life,  very  different  from  a  profes¬ 
sional  man ;  what  It  was,  I  do  not 
now  remember,  but  T  perfectly  rc- 
member^Oliver  baring  frequently 
ussttred  me,  that  out  of  a  joke,  on 
meeting  Jordan  in  London  one 
night  when  Oliver  was  three  parts 
tipsy,  bo  persuaded  Jordan,  from 
the  example  of  Solomon,  that  lie 
might  establish  a  halm  that  would 
oul-Soloinon  Solomon.  Jordan  listen¬ 
ed  to  it,  and  Oliver  gave  him  it  pre¬ 
scription  ;  and  as  ho  often  said  the 
idea  of  rascal  was  so  uppermost  as 
A  proper  epithet  for  Jordan,  that  he 
ave  it  the  name  of  Ilnkasiri ;  and 
have  ouo  of  tho  first  hills  that 
were  printed,  and  which  Oliver  gave 
me,  to  shew  how  soon  a  thing  of 
the  kiuil  would  he  caught  nt  by  the 
unprincipled  scoundrels,  as  he  often 
declared  he  gave  the  prescription 
and  the  name  in  joke.  I  am,  Sir, 
Your  obedient  Servant,  * 
VERITAS. 

[Mr*  Oliver  gave  it  in  joke,  mind 
ye;  it  has  since  proved  8EUIOU9 
.  to  many  a  poor  patient,— Ev,] 
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|  Dll.  LAING. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Adviser* 

Sin,  i 

I  strongly  suspect  that  tlio  letter 
Inserted  in  a  recent  Number  of  your 
valuable  Publication,  in  vindica¬ 
tion  of  Luiug,  was  either  written 
by  himself,  or  by  on  mnnnucnsis 
employed  for  that  purpose.  If  you 
would  be  convinced  of  his  practice, 
you  have  only  to  make  enquiries  of 
tlio  family  or  friends  of  the  late  Mr. 
Ilolite,  (lie  foreigu'  bookseller  in 
York-slruot,  Covent  Garden,  who 
died  nhout  a  .  month  ago,  after  an 
illness  of  live  days.  lie  wns  first 
attended  by  Lniug  5  but  finding  he 
grew  worse,  a  regular  physician  was 
called  in  the  day  before  he  died; 
but,  alas  I  it  was  too  late.  Had  the 
latter  been  engaged  at  first,  I  have 
no  doubt  liohte  would  have  been— 
( I  If  re  ’ the  words  of  the  A IS.  were 
if l (it ted  out.)  v  '  '*•  '' 

ling’s  father  was  a  noted  charla-  * 
tan  hi  Germany,  bis  native  place, 
and  hearing  of  the  credulity  of  the 
Hull  family,  aud  that,  generally 
speaking,  they  paid  better  than  the 
Germans,  he  came  over  to  Englnnd 
to  dispense  his  damnable  nostrums 
among  the  cockneys;*  and,  I  strong¬ 
ly  suspect,  appointed  his  son.  his 
water-taster.  A  How  me,  Mr.  Ed  itor, 
caintno  currently  to  enquire  if  any 
of  your  numerous  readers  know  liny 
tiling  of  an  Italian,  whose  real  name 
1  nm  unacquainted  with,  hut  who, 
since  his  residence  in  England,. has 
assumed  the  cognomen  of  Granville, 
and  Is  generally  styled  Dr.  Gran¬ 
ville.  '  lie  mis  brought  to  this  coun¬ 
try,  I  believe,  by  a  Mr.  Ilamilfon, 
hut  why  did  lie  change  his  name  ? 
Was  ho  regularly  cduenlcd  ?  Has 
not  he,  ns  well  as  Langjeontribulcd 
‘to  the  amusement  of  file  readers  of 
the  “.Mudical  Adviskr,”  In  tho 
•letter  of  which  I  have  been  speak¬ 
ing? 

I  am,  Sir, 

Year's  very  respectfully, 

A  Physician 

AND  .SUBSCRIBER. 
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III  Tully's  Namlivc  of  Ten  Years 
Residence,  in  Tripoli,  it  is  staled, 
that  the  number  0/  people  hurled 
alive  amongst  (he  Moors  amount  lo 
nearly  one-third  of  (lie  people, 
owing  to  the  practice  of  i mined iale 
interment  after  apparent  death, 
which  arises  from  a  belief  that  (lie 
soul  cannot  be  hnppy  until  the  body 
be  under  ground.  This  practice  is 
carried  to  such  extent,  (hat  the  body 
of  the  sick,  whenever  it  becomes 
comatose,  is  put  Into  tlio  earth. 
Nothing  is  more  desirable  to  (he 
friends  of  the  apparently  deceased, 
than  to  see  him  smile  wlicu  wash¬ 
ing,  as  they  believe  then  (hat  lie  is 
blessed.  This  smile,  .of;  .contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  muscles,  pften  voccurs 
from  the  operation  of  washing,  the 
bod y^  not  yet  dead,  with  cold  water. 

'  A  provincial  paper  states,  (lint  0110 
of  (he  two  disseising  clergymen  com-  - 
mi  tied  to  tlio  Aylesbury  gaol  for 
asking  alms,  broke  a  blood-vessel  by 
the  hibour  of  the  trend-wheel. 

.  4 

t  m  mi  in* 

Caution  in  cases  of  Apoplvrj/^A 
man  of  (ho  name  of  Stewart,  a  gar¬ 
dener,  some  time  ago,  at  Del  fits  t,  full 
down  In  a  fit,  was  hied  by  (lie  sur¬ 
geon,  who  got  but  little  blood  from 
the  arm,  and  the  mail  was  left,  after 
an  hour's  attention,  apparently  dead. 
In  the  course  of  the  night,  however, 
the  arm  bled  profusely— nearly  co¬ 
vered  tho  floor!  This  is  a  similar 
cose  with  one  told  by  Dr.  Gordon 
Smith  In  his  Forensic  Medicine ,  and 
shews  the  necessity  of  watching  eases 
of,  apparent  death  from  nnoplcxy, 
for  at  least  twelve  hours.  This  case 
of  the  gardener  was  communicated 
to  us  by  the'  master  of  (he  deceased. 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDIlNTS.  . 


X.  Editor  of  a  daily  paper ,  (. Uochetter ,)  it  informed  (hat  we  know 
nothing  of  (he .  transaction ;  other  parties  had  tho  arrangement. 

Tub  Editor  of  the  Medical  Adviser  ha?  been,  informed,  that  letters  litre 
been  written  to  several  of  the  evening  papers,  purporting  to  come  from  him. 
lie  hat  written  no  sucfijettertt ,  and  would  feel  obliged  ;by  any  information 
which  would  lend  to  the  discovery  of,  the  Imposition.  ?. 

A.  B;  B. stale  your  case  again.  ,  •  .  i  .  > 

Ja  mrs  (Uneasy.)  Take  a  warm  bat|i  pt  night,  and  fire  grains  of  James*? 
powder.  ••  - 

11  ampStead.*  It  is  very  possible  the  symptoms  complained  of  arc  of  IiUIq 
consequence  \  'however  write  a  full  statement  of  tfto\cu$c,  and  of  out 
former  advice.  ‘  *  *  :  ;  •  .  .  •  *  .  . :  \  ; . 

X.Y.  .Blister  over  the  hip  joint, nnd  r^it  a  fortnight  keeping  the 
bowels  free  by  salts ;  then  write.*  Botli  cases  are*  similar.' 

Souo  is  doing  well. 

U.  A’s  deafness  must  be  patiently  borne*.  Use  a  drop  of  ,  sweet  oil  ocetj- 
vionully,  and  syringe  the  cars  with  soap  suds.  The  smoke  could  not  b$ 
passed  safely  by  the  external  opening. .  * 

Junius’s  uiiswdr  is  at  our  publishers.  :  .  '\ 

Alfred  M.  Uso  an  injection  of  sulphate  of  slue  and  water,  three  grains 
io  hii  ounce,  three  times  a  day,  aud  take  a  scruple  of  cream  of  tartar  and  ji 
scruple  of  gopi' arabic  in  a  piut  of  ivatpr,  every  second  day.  Melt  the 
powders  lit  a 'little  warm  water  first,  and  then  add  the  cold.  > 

It.  Y.  When  the  pain  comes  on,  take  a  table  spoonful  of  the  decoction 
of  bark,  acidulated  with  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  aci(| ;  and  do  not  cal  much 
ut  a  time,  nor  of  him!  meats.  .  Keep  tho  bowels  regular  by  from  five  to 
fill  ecu  gruins  of.  rhubarb  daily. 

1  Can.  It  ahull. — -Thu  work  will  bo  out  Iti-a  couple  of  months. 

J.  13.  II.  Chamois  waistcoats  should  not  ho  worn  next  the  skiu,  but  out- 
side  the  linen  ;  they  pro  good  when  sleeved.. , 

Lrgamu,  •  G.S.  M. — 13,  11. — W..  W.— -Anonymous  ;•  Annr  It.  and 
T.  S«  O.  have  cou\e  to  baud.  • 

Co.nfunous  is  ivlsq  but  obscure;  let  him  give  us  bis'  op iu ions at  a 
future  period,  in  a  few  words.  .  :  .•  ’  , 

All  letters  Containing  addresses  which  required  wriilri  unsvvers,  shall 
receive  them  on  Thursday.  •  : 

We  thank  Mr.  S-- - ,  of  Southampton.  Every  attention  in  our  power 

shall  bo  given;  •  , .  .  .  ,  *. 

Tho  11  in  bis  ter  doctor  mentioned  in  .our  work,  page  ;29&,  Intho  letter 
signed  “  Thomns  Crtuifiuld,”  1ms  mu  away.  :  This  js  Mu?  bc?t  poiut  lu  hb 
practice— at* least  for :  his  patient*.  »  .  .  : 

.  Cun  any  of  ourfrlcude  give  us  an  account  of  Capita  RAT  A,  the  qpack,  of 
Leeds?  We  want  him.  «  » 


'  Communications  (Post  f*aid)  to*  be  sent  to  the  Editor,  at  the  Publishers.  Lon* 
don  j  'Printed  and  published :  by1  KNIGHT  and  LACEY,  55;  Paternoster 
'Row.  Sold  also  by  Jojin  Sutherland,  Edinburgh ;  M.  Oats,  Glasgow, 
•ind'T.  WEBD,  Dublin,  ...  -V? 
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THE  ENCHIRIDION; 

Or,  a  Hand  for  the  One-Handed. 

(Continued  from  p.  338.) 

Fig.  1.  The  Egg-Cup  represented 
in  (he  Engraving  is  of  silver,  but 
plated  ones  look  extremely  hand¬ 
some,  and  are  of  course  more  mo¬ 
derate  in  price.  It  is  applied  to  the 
stem  of  the  ball  and  socket,  which 
is  then  fastened  to  the  breakfast- 
table,  and  allows  the  egg-cup  to  be 
inclined  in  any  direction  :  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  the’  egg-cup  takes  off,  to 
admit  of  the  egg  being  put  in,  and 
then,  being  fastened  on  again,  it 
keeps  the  egg  stationary,  having  an 
orifice  at  the  top  sufficiently  large 
to  admit  the  spoon. 

Fig.  2.  A  more  portable  and  less 
costly  Egg-Holder  is  represented  in 
this  Platfe.  It  is  made  of  steel ;  at¬ 
taches  to  the  ball  and  socket,  when 
wanted,  and  when  not  in  use,  folds 
into  so  small  a  compass  as  peculiarly 
to  fit  it  for  the  pocket  of  a  traveller, 
under  the  circumstances  of  those  to 
whom  I  am  addressing  myself. 

Fig.  3.  The  Pen-Knife  represent¬ 
ed  in  the  Engraving  is  furnished 
with  a  spring,  by  applying  the 
thumb-nail  to  which,  the  blade 
slides  in  and  out  with  ease;,  which 
renders  it  safer  for  a  one-handed  per¬ 
son  than  those  commonly  in  use.  It 
will  likewise  be  found  convenient 
in  (lie  pocket,  as  containing  a  comb, 
and  a  turnscrew ;  and  being  marked 
on  the  outside  at  regular  intervals, 
it  will,  when  open,  serve  as  a  scale 
or  measure  of  six  inches  in  length. 

Fig.  4.  Jiie  Quill-Holder  is  a 
very  simple  instrument,  by  applying 
which  to  the  stem  of  the  universal 
joint,  and  ivory  vice,  and  fastening 
the  whole  to  the  table,  a  pen  may 
be  made  or  mended,  and  a  pencil 
pointed,  by  only  one  hand,  with  as 
much  ease  and  expedition  as  if  two 
were  employed  in  doing  it.  The 
instrument  must  lie  placed  on  the 
defective  side,  so  as  to  make  the 
table  a  support  for  the  arm.  By 
putting  a  small  tapered  piece  of 
ivory,  or  quill,  into  the  pen,  similar 
to  that  which  is  represented  in  the 
Engraving,  the  pen  may  be  nibbed 
very  well  -with  one  hand.  This 

'E'g  p  ■  -f 


operation,  however,  may  lie  per¬ 
formed  still  more  accurately  by  the 

Pen-Nibber  (Fig.  5.)  here  repre¬ 
sented,  and  which  will  be  found  as 
useful  for  persons  of  imperfect  sight 
as  for  the  one-handed.  The  nib  of 
the  pen  is  formed  in  a  moment  by 
placing  it  under  the  chisel,  which  is 
then  pressed  quickly  upon  it. 

Having  provided  for  the  pens  and 
pencils,  a  Ruler  (Fig.  6.)  is  the  next 
object  of  consideration.  This  in  the 
Engraving  above  differs  in  no  way 
from  that  in  common  use,  excepting 
in  being  made  considerably  heavier, 
in  order  to  enable  it  to  resist  the 
pressure  made  against  it  in  drawing 
lines,  and  likewise  to  keep  the  paper- 
steady  ;  which  will  be  still  better 
done  by  placing  the  leaden  cushion 
already  mentioned  upon  it,  and  it 
may  likewise  be  made  useful  in 
keeping  open  the  leaves  of  a  book. 

Fig.  7-  This  engraving  represents 
a  Steel  Vice ,  which  will  be  found 
serviceable  on  many  occasions,  par¬ 
ticularly  to  those  who  are  fond  of 
mechanical  pursuits.  It  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  ivory  vice  at  the  under® 
part,  or  screw  end,  where  there  is  a 
small  brass  socket  to  receive  it,  and 
which  should  be  placed  uppermost 
when  this  article’is  made  use  of;  it 
is  secured  yet  more  firmly  by  a  little 
thumb- screw,  which  is  represented 
in  the  engraving  of  the  ivory  vice. 

Fig  8 .  Hat  Stick.  In  the  centre 
of  this  hat-stick  or  stretcher,  is  a 
joint  which  fits  into  the  screw  end, 
which  in  this  case  is  placed  upper¬ 
most,  of  the  ivory  vice,  and  it  is 
thus  fastened  to  the  edge  of  a  table. 
The  small  brass  socket  and  thumb¬ 
screw  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
article,  hold  it  sufficiently  steady 
for  the  purpose.  The  supporters, 
which  screw  into  the  hat-stick  on 
each  side,  are  for  the  hat  to  rest  on, 
and  the  cross  bar  is  to  keep  them  in 
their  proper  situation.  When  the 
hat  is  placed  on  these  supporters, 
the  stretcher  can  be  lengthened  or 
shortened  by  one  hand  without  any 
difficulty;  accordingly  as  it  may  be 
required.  In  case  of  getting  wet,  it 
will  be  found  equally  conducive  (o 
economy  and  comfort,  to  be  en¬ 
abled,  by  this  simple  contrivance, 
to  sponge  a  hat,  or  rub  it  diy*  with- 
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out  being  oblige;!  (o  wait  for  tile 
assistance  of  another  person. 

Fig.  9.  The  Knife  and  Fork.  It 
will  be  seen  by  the  Engraving  that 
the  knife  and  fork  form  but  one  in- 
stiument.  The  knife  is  curved  in 
the  form  of  a  cheese-cutter,  and  ter¬ 
minates  in  four  prongs,  which  act 
as  a  fork ;  it  cuts  by  pressure,  and 
as  quickly  as  any  other  knife  can 
accomplish,  or  as  the  most  active 
gourmand  can  desire. 

Three  blades  form  a  set.  They 
are  curved  according  to  the  baud  for 
which  they  may  be  required  ;  and 
the  fork  of  one  of  them  is  plated,  so 
as  to  answer  the  purposes  of  a  silver 
one.  They  are  all  made  to  tit  the 
same  handle,  within  which  is  a 
spring  to  hold  them  tight ;  and  they 
can  be  changed  with  tire  utmost  fa¬ 
cility,  by  slightly  pressing  on  the 
table  the  end  of  the  handle  where 
the  spring  projects  a  little,  holding 
at  the  same  time  the  blade  which  is 
to  be  removed  between  the  fore 
finger  and  thumb,  in  order  to  pre- 
!  vent  its  falling  out  upon  the  table¬ 
cloth. 

For  portability,  the  handle  and 
blades  have  a  small  red  morocco 
case,  which  opens  by  the  slight 
pressure  of  a  spring  ;  and  thus  a 
person  who  lias  only  the  use  of  one 
hand,  may  sit  down  in  any  company 
with  as  much  ease  and  independence 
as  the  rest  of  the  guests, 

“  No  fear  lest  dinner  cot>y  ’ 

who  would  otherwise  be  obliged  to 
tax  the  politeness  of  his  next  neigh¬ 
bour  for  assistance. 

Fig.  10.'  The  Nutt  Crackers  in 
common  use, — a  pivot  such  .ns  is 
represented  in  the  Engraving, 
whereby  it  may  be  attached  to  the 
ball  and  socket,  when  fastened  to  the 
edge  of  the  table;  and  thus  it  is 
rendered  firm,  and  convenient  to 
the  hand.  . 

Fig.  11.  The  Card- Holder  above 
represented  will  be  found  as  useful 
as  it  is  simple  and  portable.  It 
consists  of  fourteen  slips  of  silver  or 
steel,  which  fold  up,  and  open  out 
like  a  fan.  It  is  fastened  to  the 
table  by  means  of  the  ball  and 
socket  so  often  mentioned,  because, 
so  often  useful  ;  and  will  be  found 


to  possess  in  perfection  one  quality 
very  requisite  in  the  game  of  whist, 
and  that  is,  of  holding  the  cards  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  are  not 
liable  to  be  seen  by  any  of  the 
party,  excepting  the  person  to  whom 
they  belong. 

Fig.  12.  A  left  hand  holding  a 
Pair  of  Snuffers ,  such  as  are  in 
general  use.  I  introduce  .if  in  this 
place  in  order  to  shew  those  who 
have  lost  the  right  hand,  or  are  left- 
handed,  how  to  snuff  a  candle  neat¬ 
ly  and  expeditiously.  There  are 
left-handed  snuffers  made  on  pur¬ 
pose  for  those  who  may  require 
them;  but  of  course  they  are  seldom 
found  in  the  apartments  of  others. 
It  is  therefore  much  better  to  learn 
the  simple  method  here  recommend  * 
ed,  and  which  the  reader  can  more 
readily  become  acquainted  .  with 
from  looking  at  the  Engraving, 
than  from  any  explanation  that  can 
be  given  of  it. 

Fig.  13.  A  Watch  wound  up  by 
only  one  hand,  is  likewise  so  expla¬ 
natory,  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  say  any  thing  in  addition  to  it.  I 
will  however  remark,  that  it  is  done 
by  taking  hold  of  the  handle  of  the 
watch  with  the  two  middle  fingers  ; 
the  key  is  then  taken  up  by  the  fore¬ 
finger  and  thumb,  which  place  it  in 
the  key-hole,  and  thru  it  without 
any  trouble.  A  hunting  watch,  or 
one  with  the  key-hole  in  the  dial- 
plate,  is  not  well  adapted  for  a  one- 
handed  person,  as  the  interference 
of  (he  crystal  renders  it  tedious,  and 
difficult  to  turn  (lie  key. 

(The  above  extracts  and  plates  are  from  Cap¬ 
tain  Derenzy’s  work  entitled'  “  Enchiri¬ 
dion,”  a  most  ingenious  and  useful  little  work. 

CONSUMPTION  OF  THE  LUNGS. 

(Continued  from  page  2/8.) 

In  opposition  to  the  theories  of  Drs. 
Drake,  and  Fowler,  and  to  that  of 
Dr.  M;Lean,  with  respect  to  the 
mode  of  action  of  the  digitalis,  there 
are  some  practitioners  who  allow 
its  having  no  other  powers  than  those 
of  a  sedative  nature.  This  opinion 
seems  by  no  means  to  be  well  founded. 
The  modus  operandi  of  this  plant 
does  not  seem  however  to  be  clearly 
understood  as  vet*  ,  , 

'  v  *  *■  '  • 
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Let  its  powers  depend  upon  what 
they  may,  certain  it  is  that  its  sue- 
cess  is  proportioned,  to  its  early  ex¬ 
hibition  ;  and  that,  therefore,  in 
every  ease  where  the  disease  arises 
in  a  phthisical  habit,  or  is  cleariv 
marked,  it  ought  to  be  had  recourse 
to  without  any  farther  loss  of  time. 
As  the  saturated  tincture  recom¬ 
mended  by  Dr.  McLean  appears  to 
be  its  best  preparation,  we  should 
give  it  the  preference. 

In  administering  foxglove,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  attend  to  the  state 
of  the  pulse  under  different  positions 
oft!  te  body  ;  for  it  appears  by  the 
report  of  some  physicians,  that  there 
is  a  considerable  difference  of  its 
velocity  in  the  erect  and  recumbent 
postures.  A  case  is  recorded  in  the 
third  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Me¬ 
dical  Journal,  page  2/1,  in  which, 
after  taking  this  medicine,  the  pulse 
was  not  lessened  in  frequency  when 
the  patient  stood  erect,  being  up¬ 
wards  of  an  hundred.  When  he  sat 
down  it  fell  considerably ;  and  when 
lying  on  his  back  it  fell  much  more. 
When  sitting,  it  was  reduced  to 
seventy-five,  and  when  lying,  to, 
forty.  The  experiment  was  repeat¬ 
ed  many  times,  and  always  with  the 
same  effect.  The  like  singularity 
is  noticed  by  Dr.  Hamilton  in  his 
Treatise  on  Digitalis. 

Hemlock  is  a  remedy  which  has 
been  much  recommended  in  glan¬ 
dular  affections.  As  a  narcotic,  it 
may  be  useful  in  some  cases  of  tu¬ 
bercular  consumption,  but  opium 
most  likely  will  answer  this  purpose 
better.  It  may  be  given,  conjoined 
with  myrrh,  in  the  form  of  pills, 
when  we  wish  to  make  trial  of  it. 

Muriate  of  barytes  is  another  re¬ 
medy  Which  has  been  much  recom¬ 
mended  by  some  physicians  in  inci¬ 
pient  phthisis,  as  well  as  scrofula. 
It  is  best  given  in  the  form  of  the 
sulutio  muriatis  barytse,  at  first  in 
doses  of  fire  or  six  drops,  which 
may  afterwards  be  increased  to 
twenty,  twenty-five,  or  thirty,  twice 
or  thrice  a-day. 

In  that  variety  of  the  disease 
which  appears  to  he  occasioned  by 
an  enlarged  and  indurated  state  of 
the  abdominal  viscera,  or  the  lym¬ 
phatic  glands  of  the  mesentery,  we 


are  told  by  Dr.  Wilson  that  he  found 
mercury  a  valuable  remedy,  and 
that  he  has  seen  the  patient  saved 
by  it  even  at  an  advanced  stage. 
Mercury  is,  indeed,  a  remedy  which 
has  been  much  recommended,  and 
sometimes  employed  in  the  early 
stages  of  phthisis  pulmonalis  by  a 
few  physicians  in  America,  but  more 
particularly  by  Dr.  Rush.  1  think, 
however,  it  promises  no  relief,  ex- 
cept  in  the  eases  Dr.  Wilson  used  it. 
In  all  others  il  may  be  more  likely 
to  aggravate  the  disease  than  amend 
it. 

In  the  early  stage  of  phthisis,  the 
exhibition  of  an  emetic  every  second 
or  third  day  is  usually  attended 
with  a  very  happy  effect,  and  seems 
indeed  to  be  one  of  the  most  power¬ 
ful  remedies  we  know  of.  As  such, 
it  should  never  be  neglected,  with 
an  exception  to  pregnant  women. 
From  the  cupri  sulphas  having  been 
found  to  excite  vomiting  readily  and 
easily,  without  relaxing  the  sto¬ 
mach,  irritating  the  intestines,  or 
greatly  fatiguing  the  patient,  it  has 
been  more  generally  used  in  phthisi¬ 
cal  cases  than  any  other  medicine  of 
the  same  class.  The  dose  is  from 
three  grains  to  ten  or  fifteen,  in 
proportion  to  the  age  of  the  patient, 
dissolved  in  two  or  three  ounces  of 
water.  A  vomiting  is  excited  soon 
after  it  is  received  into  the  stomach, 
on  which  the  patient  may  drink  a 
pint  of  water. 

Dr.  Maryatt  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  the  first  who  recommended 
the  employment  of  the  cupri  sul¬ 
phas  as  an  emetic  in  phthisical  cases. 
He  advised  it  to  be  combined  with 
tartarized  antimony  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  seven  grains  df  each,  which 
he  directs  to  be  divided  into  three 
powders,  one  of  which  is  to  be  giver 
twice  or  thrice  a-week.  When  any 
diarrhoea  attends,  he  gives  one  grain 
of  the  cupri  sulphas  with  five  grains 
of  ipecacuanha.  During  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  medicine  he  advises  no¬ 
thing  Jo  be  drank,  for  which  reason 
he  calls  it  the  dry  vomit. 

Dr.  Sen  ter,  in  liis  Remarks  on 
Phthisis  Pulmonalis,  assures  us,  that 
he  has  restored  more  persons  la¬ 
bouring  under  hectic  fever  from 
glandular  suppuration  by  vomiting 
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every  second  or  third  day  with  the 
cupri  sulphas,  and  giving  in  the 
intervals  as  much  as  the  stomach 
would  bear  ot  Dr.  Griffith’s  myrrh 
mixture  (hereafter  to  be  mentioned), 
than  by  all  other  methods  he  has 
ever  read  of  or  tried.  He  looks 
upon  the  sulphate  of  copper  to  be 
one  of  the  most  safe  and  efficacious 
emetics,  joined  with  ipecacuanha, 
that  the  materia  medica  furnishes 
us  with,  and  advises  from  seven  to 
ten  grains  of  each,  made  up  into 
pills,  to  be  taken  in  the  morning 
lasting,  without  drinking  any  thing 
afterwards. 

To  the  good  effects  of  the  mode 
of  treatment  pursued  by  Dr.  Sen  ter, 
I  can  bear  ample  testimony,  having 
adopted  it  in  many  cases  of  incipient 
phthisis  with  infinite  advantage. 

As  the  cough  often  proves  trouble¬ 
some  in  the  first  stage  of  the  disease, 
as  well  as  in  the  last,  it  may  he 
found  necessary  to  make  use  of  some 
pectoral.  In  such  cases,  the  patient, 
besides  using  these  medicines  as  ne¬ 
cessity  may  render  needful,  should 
take  tor  ordinary  drink  what  is  here* 
recommended.  In  this  stage  of  the 
disease,  opiates  would  be  likely  to 
prove  prejudicial,  and  we  should 
resort  to  them  only  in  those  cases 
where  the  rest  at  night  is  much  dis¬ 
turbed.  The  extractum  papaveris, 
in  doses  of  five  grains  or  more, 
should  be  preferred  to  opium.  The 
digitalis,  by  allaying  the  irritation 
of  the  lungs,  in  consequence  of  its 
retarding  the  circulation  through 
them,  may  be  of  much  advantage  in 
appeasing  the  cough. 

Hyoscyamus  and  the  humulus 
lupulus  have  been  employed  with 
advantage  where  opium  cannot  be 
administered ;  but  we  are  told  by 
Dr.  Duncan,  senior,  that  of  all  the 
substitutes  for  opium  which  he  had 
ever  used  in  practice,  he  had  found 
none  of  so  much  benefit,  in  phthisis 
particularly,  as  the  preparations 
formed  from  the  inspissated  white 
juice  of  the  common  garden  lettuce, 
or  lactuca  sativa  of  Linnaeus.  Jlr. 
Duncan  thinks  favourably  of  the 


-  Take  decoction  of  barley,  two  pints. 

Gum  acacia,  three  drachms, 

Svrup  of  lemons,  one  ounce  and  a  half. 
M  ix  them  for  ordinary  drink. 


effect  of  inhaling  the  vapour  of  sul¬ 
phuric  aether  in  which  the  dried 
leaves  of  conium  maculatum  have 
been  macerated;  and  he  recom¬ 
mends  it  as  particularly  relieving 
the  cougli  and  dispnoea,  and  pro¬ 
moting  expectoration. 

The  hydro-cyanic  (Fru.ssic)acidhas 
lately  been  given  in  phthisis.  The 
medicine  was  first  introduced  into 
practice  by  the  Italians,  under  the 
form  of  distilled  laurel  water,  and 
It  as  been  given  by  them  and  the 
physicians  of  other  nations  in  va-  _ 
rious  affections,  known  to  depend  on 
inflammatory  excitements  of  some 
organ,  as  well  as  on  some  species  of 
more  evident  chronic  inflammation. 
It  ha's  been  considered  by  Dr.  Gran¬ 
ville  to  be  a  valuable  and  powerful  re¬ 
medy  in  checking  the  progress  of  pul¬ 
monary  consumption,  when  in  its 
incipient  state.  We  are  told  by  him 
that  it  is  eminently  sedative;  that  it 
appears  to  exert  its  influence  on  the 
nervous  system ;  that  it  gradually 
diminishes  all  irritability, checks  too 
rapid  circulation,  and  calms  ipany  of 
the  symptoms  of  fever.  If  a  dry 
cougli  be  present,  it  is  said  to  pro¬ 
mote  expectoration  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  and  subsequently  to  stop 
the  cougli  itself.  In  hectic  fevers, 
it  affords  ease,  lowers  the  pulse,  di¬ 
minishes  the  force  and  number  of 
the  paroxysms,  works  a  favourable 
change  in  the  action  of  the  lungs  and 
their  circulation,  while  the  morbid 
heat  of  the  skin,  and  the  circular 
flush  of  the  cheeks  gradually  dis¬ 
appear.  The  night  sweats  are  also 
said  to  be  soon  suspended. 

In  consequence  of  the  powers  at¬ 
tributed  to  it  by  Dr.  Granville,  I  was 
induced  to  make  trial  of  it  in  several 
cases,  but  with  no  other  advantage 
than  that  of  reducing  the  pulse  very 
considerably  indeed.  It  lias  been 
recommended  to  begin  with  the  dose 
of  two  drops,  repeating  this  about 
four  times  a-day,  and  so  gradually 
increasing  it  to  three  or  four.  In  all 
prescriptions  having  this  acid  as  one 
of  tlie  ingredients,  it  is  indispensably 
necessary  to  use  no  other  than  dis¬ 
tilled  water,  as  decomposition  of  the 
salts  contained  in  common  water,  or 
of  the  acid  itself,  will,  otherwise, 
take  place.  Prussic  acid,  although 
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contained  in  small  quantity  in  bitter 
almonds,  the  kernels  of  apricots, 
and  several  plumbs,  the  leaves  of 
the  peach,  nectarine,  and  lauro- 
cerasus,  is  obtained  by  a  chemical 
process  recommended  by  Vauquelin* 
(To  be  Continued.) 


THEORY  OF  SLEEP. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical 
Adviser. 

Sir. 

If  you  should  consider  the  follow¬ 
ing  observations  on  sleep  m  any 
way  acceptable  to  the  very  nume¬ 
rous  readers  of  your  valuable  publi¬ 
cation,  you  will  probably  do  me  the 
favour  (who  am  a  constant  reader  of 
the  same)  by  honouring  them  with 
a  place. 

I  am,  Mr.  Editor, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

JEAN. 

In  qrder  to  form  some  idea  of 
sleep,  it  will  be  first  necessary  to 
consider  the  brain,  which  you  have 
so  ably  treated  upon  lately.  The 
brain  is  a  most  wonderful  labora¬ 
tory  ; — there  it  is, that  this  precious 
extract,  which  some  call  animal 
spirits,  are  drawn  off  from  the 
blood.  The  animal  spirits  are  very 
subtile  corpuscles,  separated  from  the 
blood,  or  prepared  by  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  strainers,  and  of  a  fineness 
and  delicacy  almost  infinite.  These 
spirits  being  separated  or  formed  in 
the  labyrinths  of  the  brain,  insinuate 
themselves  into  the  imperceptible 
tubes  of  the  nerves,  whose  origin  is 
in  the  cerebellum,  and  penetrates 
them  as  the  juice  penetrates  the 
fibres-  of  the  hardest  trees,  which 
swell  and.  extend  them.  Now,  sup¬ 
posing  there  be  a  circulation  carried 
on  by  the  brain  and  nerves  with 
these* animal  spirits,  (which  is  not 
contrary  to  reason),  as  necessary  for 
their  immediate  communication 
with  each  other,  we  can  possibly 
account  for  the  phenomena  of  sleep. 
We  may  readily  conceive  that  when 
these  nerves,  which  are  said  to  be 
very  small  hollow  vessels,  are  filled 
or  swelled  with  these  animal  spirits, 


which  are  imagined  to  be  an  extreme 
fine  fluid,  that  extension  of  the 
nerves  produces  watching,  or  wake¬ 
fulness  ;  and  when  we  feel  fatigued, 
we  are  induced  to  sleep  by  a  very 
languid  circulation  of  these  spirits, 
which  almost  amounts  to  a  cessation 
in  a  time  of  deep  sleep.  This  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  spirits  produces  a  sinking 
of  the  nerves,  and  consequently  that 
nodding  of  the  head,  and  sinking 
of  the  body,  so  very  observable  in  a 
person  falling  to  sleep  in  a  chair, — * 
the  nerves  now  being  limber  and 
flabby,  are  no  longer  able  to  support 
the  frame,  and  we  therefore  fall 
into  a  state  of  slumber.  We  may 
likewise  observe  the  nervous  fluid’s 
( if  1  may  so  term  it)  great  suscepti¬ 
bility  of  the  motion  of  the  blood, which 
is  much  slower  in  circulation  when 
sleeping  than  when  awake,  and  pro- 
portipnably  rapid  as  we  exercise 
our  frames,  in  which  motion,  we 
must  be  well  aware,  our  nerves  ex¬ 
actly  participate  in. 

In  drinking  of  wines,  or  spirituous 
liquors,  the  motion  of  the  blood  is 
greatly  increased,  the  flowing  of 
tile  spirits  are  equally  affected,  and 
we  feel  quite  animated,  strong,  and 
vigorous  both  in  mind  and  body, 
except  when  immoderately  taken, 
and  then  the  fumes  or  the  vapours 
of  the  liquors  rising  to  the  head, 
confuses  the  circulation  of  the  spi¬ 
rits,  which  stop  hies  the  mind  and 
debilitates  the  body,  therefore  indu¬ 
ces  sleep  by  greater  effect,  the  spirits 
requiring  reparation  by  rest  of  what 
they  have  lost  by  excessive  excite-* 
meat.  This  torpidityof  the  nervous 
fluids,  which  produces  sleep,  (as  above 
mentioned),  manifests  that  it  is 
brought  on  by  a  decrease  of  their  flu¬ 
idity  by  watch  fulness,  but  by  their  be¬ 
ing  replenished  and  prepared  again 
by  the  blood  during  slumber,  it  causes 
that  natural  refreshment  which  we 
feel  when  we  awake,  one  hour  of 
which,  on  the  top-mast  head  of  a 
ship,  would  be  more  conducive  to 
test,  than  several  hours  lying  awake 
on  a  downy  bed,  which  manifests  the 
impossibility  of  rendering  a  satis¬ 
factory  rest  to  our  bodies,  without 
these  nervous  fluids  falling  into  a 
state  of  rest  themselves,  which  con¬ 
stitutes  sleep  itself. 
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[The  above  hypothesis,  although 
ingenuous,  will  not  bear  examina¬ 
tion.  The  writer  says,  that  44  the 
fumes  of  tiie  vapours  of  the  liquors, 
rising  to  the  head,  confuse  the  cir¬ 
culation.'”  Now  there  can  be  no 
such  thing:  and  we  think  that  the 
writer  is  not  an  anatomist,  from  that 
observation.  If.  according  to  his 
argument,  stimulus  produces  watch¬ 
fulness,  his  theory  Mis,  as  the  idea 
of  fumes  rising  is  false.  However, 
the  theory  of  sleep  will  require  abler 
brains  than  either  his  or  mine  to  ex¬ 
pound  it ;  but  as  an  hypothesis ,  we 
must  say  that  our  theory  of  sleep 
given  in  the  last  number,  will  bear 
reasoning  upon  much  better  than 
this. — Eo.j 

There  was  an  error  in  heading 
our  article  last  week.  44  New  theory 
of  sleep”,  as  it  now  appears,  seems 
to  imply  that  the  foregoing  extract 
was  so  entitled,  whereas  it  should 
head  the  following  paragraph. 

THE  DEV  L  THE  CAUSE  OF 
APPARITIONS. 

From  Dr.  Flibhert's  Work  on 
Apparitions. 

King-  Ja.mes  conceived  that  the 
wraiths,  or  simulacra  of  the  Scottish 
Highlands,  were  attributable  to  the 
devil.  The  following  dialogue  ap¬ 
pears  in  his  Demonology: 

<•  Phi.  And  what  meane  these 
kind  of  spirits,  when  they  appeare  in 
the  shadow  of  a  person  newly  dead, 
or  to  die,  to  his  friends  ? 

“  Epi.  When  they  appeare-  upon 
that  occasion,  they  are  called 
wraithes  in  our  language.  Amongst 
the  Gentiles  the  divell  used  that 
much,  to  make  them  believe  that  it 
was  some  good  spirit  that  appeared 
to  them  then,  either  to  forwarne 
them  of  the  death  of  their  friend,  or 
else  to  discover  unto  them  the  will 
of  the  defunct,  or  what  was  the  way 
of  his  slaughter;  as  it  is  written  in 
the  booke  of  the  Histories  prodigi¬ 
ous.” 

But  some  metaphysicians  were 
not  content  with  maintaining  that 
the  phantasms  of  profane  history 
were  attributable  to  t|ie  devil ;  it 
was,  indeed,  a  very  favourite  notion 
entertained  by  theologians,  that  the 
* 


ghost  of  Samuel  was  nothing  but  an 
illusion  caused  by  Satan  to  disturb 
the  mind  of  Saul.  Cowley,  the  poet, 
in  his  censure  of  those  who  blindly 
use  their  reason  in  divine  matters, 
himself  affords  the  bed  illustration 
of  the  false  arguments  against  which 
his  philippic  was  directed : 

Sometimes  their  sanciis  they  ’bove  reason 
set, 

And  fast,  that  they  may  dream  of  meat. 
Sometimes  ill  sp’rits  their  sickly  souls 
delude. 

And  bastard  forms  obtrude. 

So  Endor’s  wretched  sorceress,  altho’ 

She  Saul  through  his  disguise  did  know, 
Yet  when  the  devil  comes  up  disguis’d, 
she  cries, 

Behold  !  the  gods  arise. 

This  ridiculous  explanation  of  the 
text  of  Holy  Writ,  arose  from  the 
notion,  that  magicians,  through  the 
means  of  the  devil,  often  induced 
the  spectral  illusions.  A  curious 
illustration  of  the  prevalence  of  this 
belief,  which  extended  even  to  mo¬ 
dern  days,  is  given  in  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Duke  of  Berwick. 

A  French  army  encamped  before 
Saragossa,  in  1707,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans: — 
4*  The  Count  de  la  Puebla,  to  retain 
the  people  of  Arnigon  in  subjection 
as  long  as  possible,  and  by  that 
means  to  retard  the  progress  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  persuaded  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Saragossa  that  the  re¬ 
ports  of  the  march  of  a  fresh  army 
from  Navarre  were  false  ;  and  even 
that  the  camp  which  they  saw  was 
nothing  real,  but  only  a  phantom 
produced  by  magic  ;  in  consequence 
of  which  the  clergy  made  a  proces¬ 
sion  on  the  ramparts,  and  from 
thence  exorcised  the  pretended  ap¬ 
paritions.  It  is  astonishing  that  the 
people  were  so  credulous  as  to  enter¬ 
tain  this  fancy,  from  which  they 
were  not  undeceived  till  the  next 
day,  when  the  Duke  of  Orleans’ 
light  horse,  having  pursued  a  guard 
of  horse  of  Puebla’s  briskly  to  the 
very  gates  of  the  city, cut  off  several 
of  their  heads  there.  Then  indeed 
the  citizens  were  alarmed,  and  the 
magistrates  appeared,  to  make  their 
submission  to  his  lloyal  Highness. 
1  could  not  have  believed  what  I 

have  related,  if  I  had  not  been  as- 
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sured  of  its  truth  at  Saragossa  by 
the  principal  people  of  the  city.” 

A  similar  notion  of  the  devil's 
power  to  raise  apparitions  was  even 
a  superstition  in  the  Highlands,  and 
was  supposed  to  account  for  some  of 
the  phenomena  of  second-sight. — • 
44  A  woman  of  St  or  n  bay,”  says 
Martin,  44  had  a  maid  who  saw- 
visions,  and  often  fell  into  a  swoon ; 
her  mistress  was  very  much  con¬ 
cerned  about  her,  but  could  not  find 
out  any  means  to  prevent  her  seeing 
those  things  ;  at  last  she  resolved  to 
pour  some  of  the  water  used  in 
baptism  on  her  maid’s  face,  believing 
this  would  prevent  her  seeing  any 
more  sights  of  this  kind.  And  ac¬ 
cordingly  she  carried  her  maid  with 
her  next  Lord’s  day,  and  both  of 
them  sat  near  the  basin  in  which 
the  water  stood,  and  after  baptism, 
before  the  minister  had  concluded 
the  last  prayer,  she  put  her  hand  in 
the  basin,  took  up  as  much  water 
as  she  could,  and  threw  it  on  the 
maid’s  face  ;  at  which  strange  action 
the  minister  and  the  congregation 
were  equally  surprised.  After  prayer 
the  minister  inquired  of  the  woman 
the  meaning  of  such  an  unbecoming 
and  distracted  action  ;  she  told  him, 
it  was  to  prevent  her  maid’s  seeing 
visions ;  and  it  fell  out  accordingly, 
for  from  that  time  she  never  once 
more  saw  a  vision  of  any  kind. 
This  account  was  given  me  by  Mr. 
Morison,  minister  of  the  place,  be¬ 
fore  several  of  his  parishioners,  who 
knew  the  truth  of  it.  I  submit  the 
matter  of  fact  to  the  censure  of  the 
learned  ;  but,  for  my  own  part,  I 
think  it  (»  have  been  one  of  Satan’s 
devices,  to  make  credulous  people 
have  an  esteem  for  holy  water.” 

There  were  again  other  views 
taken  of  Satan’s  influence.  It  was 
supposed  that  the  devil  was  a  great 
natural  philosopher.  44  Su minus 
opticus  et  physicus”  [est,]  says 
Hoffman,  “  propter  diuturnam  ex- 
perientiam.”  But  no  oue  so  well 
as  Dr.  Behker,  in  his  Monde  En- 
chante,  has  shewn  what  the  devil 
can  do  by  dint  of  his  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  nature. 

44  I  mean  to  speak  of  illusions, 
which  Schottus,  together  with  Delrio 
and  Molina,  declares  to  be  of  three 


sorts  ;  those  that  are  made  By 
the  change  of  the  objects,  those 
that  are  made  by  the  change  of  the 
air,  and  those  that  happen  byThe 
change  of  the  organs  of  the  senses* 

44  First,  Illusions  are  made  by 
the  change  of  the  object,  when  one 
thing  is  substituted  instead  of 
another  that  has  been  suddenly  and 
imperceptibly  snatched  away ;  or 
when  an  object  Is  presented  to  the 
eyes,  in  such  a  state  and  manner  as 
that  it  pioduces  a  false  vision;  or 
when  any  object  made  up  of  air,  or 
of  some  other  element,  offers  itself 
to  the  sight ;  or,  lastly,  when  there 
appears  any  thing  composed  of  dif¬ 
ferent  matters  mingled  together, 
and  so  skilfully  prepared,  that  what 
existed  before  receives  thereby 
another  form  and  figure. 

44  Second,  The  change  of  the  air 
is  made  by  these  ways,  when  the 
devil  hinders,  lest  the  object  should 
pass  through  the  air  and  his 
our  eyes  ;  when  he  disposes  the  air 
that  is  betwixt  the  object  and  the 
eye  in  such  a  manner  that  the  object 
appears  in  another  figure  than  really 
it  is  ;  when  he  thickens  the  air  to 
make  the  object  appear  greater  than 
it  is,  and  to  .hinder  it  from  being 
seen  in  other  places  but  the  place 
he  designs  ;  when  he  moves  the  air 
in  the  place  through  which  the  ob¬ 
ject  is  to  hit  the  eye,  that  the  object 
going  through  that  part  of  the  air 
may  also  be  moved,  and  that  its 
figure  may  be  presented  to  the  eye 
otherwise  than  it  is ;  and,  lastly, 
■when  he  mingles  and  confounds 
together  several  different  figures,  in 
order  that  in  one  only  object  there 
may  appear  many  together. 

44  Third,  The  organs  of  the  senses 
are  changed;  when  they  are  either 
transferred  from  their  places  and 
altered ;  when  their  humours  and 
active  particles  are  corrupted  and 
thickened;  or  when  such  a  shining 
brightness  passes  before  (lie  eyes, 
that  they  are  dazzled,  so  that  it 
seems  that  a  man  raves  waking. 

44  Such  was  the  hypothesis  of  learn¬ 
ed  demonologists.  Satan  was  con¬ 
sidered  as  deeply  versed  in  all  ma¬ 
terial  and  vital  phenomena,  and  as 
inducing  spectral  impressions  by 
the  application  of  those  laws  which 
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he  so  well  comprehended.  Hence 
the  compliment  which  Hoffman  and 
others  have  paid  to  his  great  talents 
and  learning.  But  as  divers  moral 
reasons  prevent  me  from  joining  in 
this  eulogium,  I  shall  pay  no  farther 
tribute  to  so  distinguished  a  charac¬ 
ter}  than  by  presenting  to  the  geutle 
reader  as  faithful  a  portrait  of  him 
as  I  have  been  able  to  procure.  It 
is  from  a  grotesque  sculpture  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  which  still  graces 
the  oaken  panne  Is  of  the  ancient 
seat  of  the  Prestwiches,  Baronets, 
of  Lancashire;  an  unfortunate  fami¬ 
ly,  whose  property  fell  a  sacrifice  to 
their  steady  perseverance  in  the 
cause  of  the  royalists.  A  drawing 
of  this  curious  design  was  very 
kindly  undertaken  for  the  author 
by  a  friend,  whose  accurate  and 
elegant  sketches  of  the  relics  of 
past  times  have  been  frequent¬ 
ly  •  acknowledged  by  the  anti¬ 
quary.  To  44  those  gentle  ones,” 
therefore,  that,  in  the  language  of 
our  great  bard,  44  will  use  the  devil 
himself  with  courtesy,”  the  sketch  is 
respectfully  submitted.  A  more 
philosophic  devil  was  perhaps  never 
depicted  ;  he  not  only  appears  to  be 
well  versed  in  the  abstruse  meta¬ 
physics  of  the  period  in  which  he 
sat  for  his  portrait,  but  seems  to  be 
in  the  very  act  of  expounding  them  : 
and,  since  he  has  been  regarded  by 
very  sage  authority  as  the  efficient 
cause  of  all  the  phenomena  in  which 
we  have  been  so  seriously  engaged, 
there  cannot,  surely,  lie  any  material 
impropriety  in  allowing  him  to 
grace  the  conclusion  of  these  labori¬ 
ous  lucubrations. 

“  Claudite  jam  rivos.” 

(The  plate  of  the  drawing  next 
week.) 

Lost  or  Imperfect  Sight  Restored; 

■  an  important  and  accidental  Dis¬ 
covery, 

[The  following  case  which  is  from 
the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Magazine, 
for  last  month,  is  worthy  of  every 
attention ;  and  we  gladly  lay  it  before 
our  readers,  advising  them  who  may 
be  affected  by  imperfect  vision  from 
any  weakness  of  the  nerves ,  to  try 
the  remedy.  It  is  on  good  princi¬ 


ples,  and  we  only  wondef  it  never 
occurred  to  medical  practitioners. 
We  mean  to  give  it  every  trial.]  Ed. 

Remarkable  Cure  of  Amaurosis ,  or 
Gutta  Serena ,  in  the  Case  of  the 
Rev.  Jacob  Stanley,  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Minister ,  now  in  Bris¬ 
tol. 

In  the  month  of  September,  1ST 3, 
when  stationed  in  the  Liverpool 
Circuit,  one  night,  whilst  1  slept,  I 
was  attacked  by  Gutta  Serena.  Of 
this  I  bad  no  previous  intimation  ; 
my  sight  till  that  time,  having  beet* 
perfectly  good,  and  my  general 
health  excellent;  with  fheexception 
of  occasional  head -aches,  to  which  I 
had  been  more  or  less  subject  from 
my  childhood.  The  disease  affected 
my  left  eye  only.  When  I  awoke,  I 
perceived  light  from  the  coiners  of 
my  eye;  but,  before  it,  were  spots  of 
various  kinds;  some  gilded,  and. 
some  black  ;  and  a  large  black  body 
resembling,  sometimes,  flakes  of  soot, 
and  at  other. times  a  piece  of  fringed 
black  gauze.  At  first  I  thought  some 
matter  had  collected  on  the  surface 
of  the  eye  ;  but  after  wiping  it  with 
my  handkerchief,  and  washing  it 
with  water,  I  found  the  cause  lay 
deeper. 

I  applied  to  a  respectable  medical 
friend  in  Liverpool,  who  pronounced 
it  Gutta  Serena  His  opinion  was 
confirmed  by  one  highly  distinguish¬ 
ed  in  the  profession  at  Dudley  ;  to 
whom  I  made  a  journey  on  that  oc¬ 
casion.  I  was  put  under  an  altera¬ 
tive  course  of  medicine;  took  a  kind 
of  mercurial  snuff;  was  electrified 
in  the  eye  by  sparks,  and  had  the 
electric  fluid  poured  in  from  a 
wooden  point;  had  a  solution  of 
cayenne  dropped  into  it  twice  a  day ; 
and  was  repeatedly  blistered  in  the 
temples  and  behind  the  ears.  From 
these  means  l  certainly  derived  some 
benefit ;  but  the  process  being  tedi¬ 
ous  and  confining,  and  ill  comport¬ 
ing  with  my  public  duties,  and 
finding  that  my  right  eye  continued 
good,  I  deliberately  came  to  the  re¬ 
solution  to  pass  through  life  with 
one  eye  :  a  resolution  which  I  have 
lived  long  enough  to  regret. 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  181fi, 
in  consequence  of  preaching  one 
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evening  in  wet  clothes,  I  caught 
cold,  which  induced  Gutta  Serena 
in  my  right  eye.  The  spots  and  the 
cloud  hindered  distinct  vision. 
After  a  few  days  f  was  nearly  blind. 
I  became  alarmed  ;  and  applied  to 
an  eminent  Oculist,  Mr.  Vfare,  of 
London,  from  whom  I  received 
much  kindness,  and  to  whom  I  feel 
rnyself  under  very  great  obligations. 
The  means  employed  by  him  were, 
in  a  few  weeks,  effectual  to  the  per¬ 
fect  restoration  of  my  sigh!. 

From  that  time,  at  intervals,  I 
was  repeatedly  threatened  with  the 
total  loss  of  sight;  hut  a  prompt 
recurrence  to  the  remedies  prescrib¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  Ware,  always  succeeded 
in  parrying  the  threatened  evil ;  till 
Sunday,  May  18th,  1823,  when  be¬ 
ing  at  Stroud,  preaching  in  aid  of 
the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Sunday 
School  in  that  place,  the  cloud  re¬ 
turned  ;  and  owing  to  certain  en¬ 
gagements,  which  it  would  he  of  no 
importance  to  state,  I  was  unable  to 
have  recourse  to  those  means  which 
in  former  cases  had  been  successful, 
till  the  following  Thursday  evening, 
when  I  tried  the  usual  remedies,  and 
found  them  utterly  ineffectual.  The 
disease  had  acquired  a  degree  of 
.strength  and  obstinacy  which  bade 
defiance,  to  them.  After  vainly  at¬ 
tempting  to  cure  myself,  I  thought 
it  advisable  to  place  myself  once 
more  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Ware. 
I  did  so  ;  and  after  five  weeks’  resi¬ 
dence  in  London,  returned  to  Bristol, 
convalescent.  I  could  see  to  read 
even  a  newspaper  without  the  aid  of 
glasses.  The  first  Sabbath  after  my 
return  I  imprudently  ventured  to 
preach  twice,  and  to  administer  the 
Lord’s  Supper  ;  and  again  to  preach 
the  following  evening,  in  one  of  our 
large  chapels.  These  three  services 
undid  all  that  had  been  done.  I  in¬ 
stantly  had  recourse  to  the  remedies 
which  had  been  successful,  and  re¬ 
ceived  my  sight:  I  preached  again, 
and  became  blind, — Again  I  blister¬ 
ed,  and  saw ;  then  preached  and  be¬ 
came  blind.  Thus  I  proceeded, 
alternately  preaching  and  becoming 
blind  ;  and  blistering  and  receiving 
my  sight ;  till  I  found  myself  re¬ 
duced  to  this  alternative:  Either, 
for  the  present  at  least,  to  cease  to 


preach,  or  to  become  blind  altoge¬ 
ther.  I  chose  the  former  in  the 
latter  end  of  July,  1823.  But,  hav¬ 
ing  trifled  so  long,  the  disease  had 
become  so  obstinate  as  to  resist  the 
efficacy  of  ail  former  remedies. 

At  this  time  a  highly  esteemed 
medical  friend  in  Bristol,  deeply  In¬ 
terested  himself  in  -us  h<  half,  and 
put  me  under  a  very  powerful  altera¬ 
tive  course,  and  also  caused  a  seton 
to  be  made  in  my  neck,  which  was 
kept  openMor  eight  months.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  this,  leeches  were  frequent¬ 
ly  applied  to  my  temples ;  and  oc¬ 
casionally,  blisters  to  my  right  tem¬ 
ple  ;  I  also  used  the  mercurial  snuff, 
was  electrified  in  the  eyes  twice  a- 
day,  for  about  two  months  ;  and 
used  two  or  three  different  lotions. 
Sometimes  I  could  see,  even  well 
enough  to  read  a  few  lines  of  clear 
and  strong  print :  and  then  in  the 
space  of  an  hour,  was  not  able  to 
distinguish  a  blank  from  a  printed 
page.  Frequently,  by  the  light  of 
the  noon  day  sun,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  distinguish  the  features  of 
my  own  family  within  a  distance 
of  two  feet.  My  feelings,  at  such 
times,  though  in  general  I  succeed¬ 
ed  in  concealing  them,  were  such  as 
it  is  not  in  the  power  of  language 
to  describe. 

In  this  state  I  visited  my  daugh¬ 
ter,  Mrs.  Baldwin,  at  Stem  port, 
when  a  young  friend,  who  had  been 
afflicted  with  Gotta  Serena  in  one 
eye,  called  to  see  me.  I  expected 
to  find  her  blind  in  that  eye;  but, 
instead  of  this,  I  found  to  my 
astonishment  and  joy  that  she  was 
nearly  restored  ;  at  least,  so  far,  that 
she  could  see  both  to  read  and  work 
without  difficulty.  I  inquired  by 
what  means  she  had  recovered  her 
sight ;  and  she  informed  me,  as  I 
understood  her,  that  it  was  by 
the  application  of  a  large  blister 
to  the  spine.  I  resolved  that, 
on  my  return  to  Bristol,  I  would 
try  it.  I  did  so;  and  the  effect 
was  astonishing.  I  felt  its  operation 
on  my  eye  in  the  course  of  the  night. 
It  produced  a  tremulous  sensation  : 
a  sensation  Which  I  cannot  better 
describe,  than  by  calling  it  a  prick¬ 
ling  sensation  ;  only  without  pain. 
But  when  I  awoke,  what  were  my 
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astonishment  and  delight,  when,  for 
the  first  time.  I  was  able  to  discern 
the  figures  and  colours  upon  the 
curtains,  and  carpet,  and  the  paper 
of  die  room!  Isay  the  first  time; 
for  we  had  removed  into  that  house 
during  my  affliction.  And  what 
were  the  joy  and  surprise  of  my 
family,  when,  after  the  devotions  of 
the  morning,  i  took  a  book  and 
read  eight  or  ten  pages  together, 
without  glasses,  and  without  diffi¬ 
culty!  Of  the  feedings  (if  that  morn¬ 
ing  I  have,  and  ever  shall  have,  a 
most  lively,  and  joyous,  and  grate¬ 
ful  remembrance! 

I  repeated  the  blister,  nine  inches 
long  and  about  three  or  four  brokd, 
upon  the  spine,  from  the  shoulder 
downwards,  once  a  week,  for  five  or 
six  weeks  in  succession  ,  until  the 
optic  nerve  acquired  a  steady  tone, 
and  ceased  to  be  subject  to  those 
fluctuations  which  had  characterised 
it  in  former  times. — When  I  return¬ 
ed  from  London  in  July,  1823.  so 
far  restored  as  to  be  able  to  read  the 
small  print  of  a  newspaper  ;  such 
was  the  state  of  the  nerve,  that 
cither  mental  or  bodily  exertion 
would  soon  produce  comparative 
blindness.  As  soon  as  I  suffered  my 
mind  to  fix  itself  intensely  on  any 
subject,  or  proceeded  to  any  thing 
like  a  regular  chain  of  ratiocination, 
I  found  the  cloud  return  ;  and  was 
instantly  under  the  necessity  of  tra¬ 
versing  my  thoughts,  and  of  dis¬ 
continuing  ail  consecutive  thinking. 
But  now,  and  for  many  months  past, 
neither  menial  nor  bodily  exertion 
injures  me  at  all.  I  can  pursue  my 
studies  anil  labouis  as  well  as  I  ever 
could,  without  inconvenience.  I 
confess  I  am  a  wonder  to  myself 
and  to  many ! 

Before  I  conclude  this  paper,  I  beg 
leave  to  remark -two  things:  First, 
among  the  various  means  employed, 
I  am  persuaded  I  have  derived,  all 
along,  more  benefit  from  blistering 
than  from  any  thing  else.  This  I 
did  in  the  case  of  my  left  eye  at 
Liverpool,  which  I  entirely  lost,  1 
now  believe,  for  want  of  perseverance 
in  blistering:  and  this  also  have  I 
done  in  the  present  case.  I  will  not 
say  that  I  derived  no  benefit  from 
cupping,  or  leeching,  or  mercurial 
snuff,  or  electricity,  or  a  seton,  and 


various  other  things  included  in  the 
remedial  process  to  which  I  have 
been  subjected  ;  but  I  do  say,  that 
I  have  always  derived  the  most  im¬ 
mediate  and  sensible  benefit  from 
blisters;  and  ultimately,  under 
God,  it  was  a  blister  nine  inches 
long,  and  three  or  four  inches  broad, 
which  restored  me  to  that  happy 
state  of  vision  which  I  now  possess. 

Secondly:  My  own  d illness  of 
apprehension,  or  the  treachery  of 
my  memory,  or  both,  were  the  means 
employed,  by  an  over-ruling  Provi¬ 
dence,  to  effect  a  perfect  cure.  I 
have  stated  above,  that  I  received 
my  information  from  a  young  friend 
at  Stourport.  So  I  thought.  But 
on  a  late  visit  to  that  place,  I  sent 
for  that  friend  to  inquire  from 
whom  she  received  the  advice  to 
blister  the  spipe  :  a  remedy  which, 
as  far  as  I  had  been  able  to  ascertain, 
had  not  been  employed  either  by 
oculists  or  physicians,  in  Bristol  or 
London ;  when,  to  my  utter  surprise, 
she  told  me  that  she  had  never* had  a 
blister  on  her  spine;  that  she  never 
had  said  that  she  had  one  there;, 
and  that  it  was  quite  impossible  she 
could 'have  said  so;  but  that  she 
had  told  me,  she  had  a  blister  on 
the  back  part  of  her  neck.  The 
word  back  occasioned  the  mis¬ 
take.  Back  and  spine  were  associ¬ 
ated  in  my  mind  ;  and  hence  the 
application  of  the  blister  to  the 
spine  ;  which  probably  was  the  only 
part  where  such  an  application 
would,  in  my  case,  have  been  suc¬ 
cessful.  The  Lord  can,  not  only 
make  the  wickedness  of  men  to 
praise  him,  but  also  over-rule  their 
inattention  or  stupidity  to  the  heal¬ 
ing  of  their  diseases.  1  owe  my 
cure  to  blunder;  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  to  the  special  Providence 
of  God,  who  appointed  or  permitted 
it,  to  confer  upon  me  this  great 
benefit ;  which,  having  freely  re¬ 
ceived,  1  freely  communicate ;  most 
earnestly  praying,  that  it  may  be  as 
successful  in  restoring  sight  to 
others,  as  it  has  been  in  restor¬ 
ing  that  inestimable  blessing  to 
me. 

There  are  three  considerations 
whi  _»  ngiit  to  induce  persons  simi¬ 
larly  afflicted  to  make  the  experi¬ 
ment.  First,  the  success  which  has 
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already  attended  it  in  my  case,  and 
in  the  case  of  two  others,  at  least. 
Secondly,  the  remedy  is  perfectly 
innocent:  if  it  do  no  good,  it  will 
do  no  harm.  Thirdly,  A  discharge 
from  the  back,  occasioned  by  a 
piece  of  skin  being  rubbed  off 
through  long  confinement  to  bed, 
restored  a  woman  afflicted  with 
Amaurosis,  or  Gutta  Serena,  to 
sight,  in  the  Bristol  Infirmary,  in 
the  year  1817  ;  an  interesting  ac¬ 
count  of  which  was  published  in 
44  The  London  Medical  Repository 
for  January,  1824,”  by  J.  C.  Prit¬ 
chard,  M.  D.  :  which  case  fur¬ 
nishes  a  strong  presumption,  that 
blistering  will  be  of  essential  bene¬ 
fit.  To  which  I  might  add,  that 
several  medical^men,  with  whom  1 
have  conversed  on  the  subject,  agree 
in  thinking  that  it  is  very  likely  in 
many  cases  to  succeed. 


ALKALIES 

AND  NEUTRAL  SALTS. 

The  general  term  Alkali  compre¬ 
hends  under  it  substances  possessed 
of  very  important  chemical  proper¬ 
ties,  and  capable  of  producing  very 
powerful  effects  on  the  animal  eco¬ 
nomy,  They  have  an  acrid,  urin¬ 
ous  taste  ;  are  caustic,  or  dissolve 
animal  matter  ;  change  the  blue 
vegetable  colours  to  green ;  serve 
as  the  means  of  combining  oil  and 
water ;  are  capable  of  being  fused 
and  volatilized  by  a  strong  heat; 
have  a  great  affinity  for  water;  and 
combine  with  acids,  forming  neu¬ 
tral  salts,  in  which  the  qualities  of 
both  the  components  are  lost.  The 
discoveries  of  Sir  H.  Davy  have 
dearly  established  that  the  greater 
number  of  them  are  compound  bo¬ 
dies,  with  metallic  bases.  They  are 
affected  by  the  air,  and  require  to 
be  preserved  in  well-stopped  glass 
bottles. 

Neutral  salts  have  neither  acid 
nor  alkaline  properties ;  but  salts 
are  formed  by  the  combination  of 
acids  with  alkalies,  in  which  the 
properties  of  the  one  or  the  other 
predominate ;  and  consequently,  al¬ 
though^  these  are  secondary  salts, 


yet  they  cannot,  in  strict  language^ 
be  denominated  neutral  salts.  When 
the  acid  predominates,  the  salt  is 
designated  by  the  syllables  super 
being  added  to  the  appellation  of 
the  neutral  salt,  formed  with  the 
same  acid  and  alkali ;  but  when 
the  alkali  is  redundant,  the  syllable 
sub  is  added  :  thus,  if  to  carbonate 
of  potass,  be  added  a  redundance  of 
acid,  it  becomes  a  supercarbonate  of 
potass  ;  but  if  there  be  a  deficiency 
of  acid,  the  salt  is  a  subcarbonafe  of 
potass.  When  the  acid  has  the  term 
oxy  prefixed  to  its  name,  the  same 
syllables  are  prefixed  to  that  of  the 
salt ;  thus,  oxymuriate  of  potass, 
dertotes  a  salt  composed  of  the  oxy- 
muriatic  acid  and  potass  ;  terms, 
the  impropriety  of  which  I  have  al¬ 
ready  noticed.  When  an  alkali  is 
united  with  an  acid,  the  salt  formed 
is  named  from  the  acid :  thus,  the 
salt  formed  by  sulphuric  acid  and 
soda  is  named  sulphate  of  soda,  and 
the  soda  is  regarded  as  the  base  of 
the  salt.  Even  when  the  acid  is 
united  with  two  bases,  or  is  a  triple 
salt,  the  compound  is  still  named 
from  the  salt ;  as  for  instance,  tar¬ 
trate  of  potass  and  soda,  which  is 
a  compound  of  tartaric  acid,  potass, 
and  soda. 

The  neutral  and  secondarv  salts 
have  very  different  degrees  of  solu¬ 
bility  ;  but  that  of  almost  all  of 
them  is  increased  by  an  augmented 
temperature,  while  their  solution  is 
for  the  most  part  accompanied  with 
a  diminution  of  temperature.  They 
may  be  obtained  unaltered  from  so¬ 
lutions  by  evaporation :  and,  if  the 
process  be  slowly  conducted,  they 
form  in  regular  crystallized  masses, 
which  have  more  or  less  transpa¬ 
rency  according  to  the  quantity  of 
water  which  they  retain  in  their 
composition.  Exposure  to  air,  heat, 
and  moisture,  variously  affect  the 
appearance  of  crystallized  salts. 
When  they  lose  their  transparency, 
and  are  covered  with  a  white  crust, 
or  fall  to  powder,  on  simple  expo¬ 
sure  to  the  air,  such  salts  are  said  to 
be  efflorescent;  if,  on  the  contrary, 
they  attract  moisture  from  the  at¬ 
mosphere  and  become  fluid,  they 
are  named  deliquescent ;  and  per¬ 
manent,  when  the  air  has  no  effect 
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on  their  crystals.  The  circumstance 
of  a  salt  first  melting  in  a  moderate 
heat,  then  becoming  covered,  with  a 
white  crust,  and  ultimately  being 
converted  into  a  dry  opaque  mass, 
is  termed  watery  fusion;  but  when, 
instead  of  melting,  it  splits  and  the 
fragments  fly  off  with  a  crackling 
noise,  this  effect  is  termed  decrepi¬ 
tation. 

The  efflorescent  and  deliquescent 
salts  should  be  preserved,  and  dis¬ 
pensed  in  well-stopped  bottles;  while 
those  that  are  permanent  will  not 
suffer  from  being  put  up  in  paper. 

The  alkalies  have  been  employed 
as  poisous  ;  in  which  case  the  practi¬ 
tioner  ought  to  be  able  to  distinguish 
them  from  other  acrid  or  caustic 
poisons.  The  volatile  alkali  is 
readily  known  by  its  odour;  but  if 
any  of  the  fixed  alkalies  have  been 
taken,  besides  the  characters  al¬ 
ready  enumerated,  and  which  mere¬ 
ly  demonstrate  the  fact  that  the  poi¬ 
son  has  been  an  alkali,  the  simplest 
method  of  ascertaining  which  of  the 
alkalies  is  the  poison  in  question,  is 
to  evaporate  the  solution,  or  some 
of  the  filtered  fluid  contents  of  the 
stomach  to  dryness  in  a  silver  spoon 
or  vessel ;  after  which,  by  exposing 
the  mass  to  the  air,  if  the  alkali  be 
potass  it  will  rapidly  deliquesce,  but 
it  will  remain  dry  if  it  be  soda. 
Vinegar  is  the  best  antidote  of  the 
alkaline^  poisons,  when  given  early 
enough  after  the  poison  has  been 
swallowed. 


ANNALS  OF  QUACKERY. 


REPORT  OF  FHE 

DINNER  OF  THE  NEW  COLLEGE 

(Concluded.) 


(Dr.  Lynch  on  his  legs) — Genta- 
a*en,  Dr.  Eady  has  done  de  honor  to 


drinka  my  belt.  I’m  very  much 
obliged  to  you  Gentamen.  It  do 
me  good  to  see  so  many  of  de  doc¬ 
tors' all  round  me — for  de  water — * 
for  de  venneral —  for  de  worms — for 
de  narvous — and  for  de  stricture. — 

Quadiee  ma  boo,’’  gentamen  is 
my  motto.  You  know  1  corns  from 
de  West  Indes,  so  does  my  broder 
dere.  dat  you  examined  to-day  for 
his  dipplomur.  I  not  ashame  Gen¬ 
tamen,  I  was  once  a  nigger  and  I 
lain  to  cure  de  stricture  widout 
bougees — wid  notin  more  dan  takin 
my  medicin  in  de  mowt.  Dats  more 
din  Dr.  Courtney  or  Van  Buell  el 
can  do.  (Here  Dr.  C.  and  Dr.  V. 
jumped  up — but  by  a  courteous  ac¬ 
tion  of  negro-suecumbation  from 
the  Speaker,  became  appeased  like 
Shakspeare’s  Lady  Ann  in  the 
‘4  S word” -scene  with  Gloucester.) 
1  beg  parden  Gentamen — no  dispa¬ 
ragement,  I  only  meant  to  say  dat 
I  have  my  own  way  to  cure  de  stric¬ 
ture — and  surely  dats  what  you  hot 
have ; — every  man  his  own  way  I 
say — “  Quashee  ma  boo”  for  ever — 
So  here’s  4*  Dr.  Taylor,  and  may  de 
Regulars  never  get  de  blind  side  of 
him.” — ( Loud  cheers .) 

Dr.  Taylor  slowly  and  gravely 
rose — 44  It  gives  me  infinite  satisfac- 
faction  to  thus  rise  and  to  return 
Dr.  Lynch  and  you  all  Gentlemen, 
and  Madam,  {turning  his  good  eye  to 
Mrs.  Johnson)  I  believe  you  are 
well  acquainted  with  my  march  in 
the  profession,  and  it  needs  not  me 
to  dwell  upon  it.  I  hope  and  trust 
that  when  I  present  myself  for  exa¬ 
mination  before  t lie  New  College, 
my  services  will  be  sufficient  to  ad¬ 
mit  me  to  the  honour  of  member¬ 
ship.  I  hive  heard  a  great  deal  of 
your  balms  and  your  rackasiris  and 
your  Medical  Establishments — but 
Gentlemen  with  one  box  of  pills ,  I 
have  done  more  than  altogether.” 
“  Leake’s  Genuine  Pills”  have  purged 
the  pockets  of  thousands  to  swell 

out  mine — there  is  not  a - 

corner  Gentlemen  in  London,  that 
is  not  a  register  of  my  pills’  capabi¬ 
lities.  And  what  are  they  ?  Why  I 
suppose  I  need  not  tell  you — you  all 
know  that  they  are  only  mercurial , 
they  stop  the  disease  for  a  while, 
and  then  you  know  out  it  comes  fn 
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the  nose,,  or  the  bones,  or  (he  skin, 
or  throat*  So  back  they  come  to 
me  for  more  pills,  and  then  I  do  for 
them.  My  friend  Dr.  Lynch  wished 
that  the  Regulars  might  never  get 
the  blind  side  of  me,  I  believe,— 
well  no  more  shall  they:  for  though 
I  have  biit  one  eye  Gentlemen,  yet 
44  that  is  a  piercer”  as  Captain  Wat¬ 
tle.  has  it — I  can  see  when  to  double 
them,  and  Dr.  Blegborough  and 
Dr.  Clutterbuck  opposite  my  house, 
with  all  their  physical  prescriptions 
can’t  see  with  all  their  eyes  put  to¬ 
gether  as  many  gulls  as  I  can  with 
my  one.  Don't  I  live  in  Bridge- 
street  as  Veil  as  they? — don’t  I  dress 
in  black  like  them?: — and  am  I  not 

a#* 

Doctor  Taylor  ?— pooh  !  a  fig  for  the 
whole  of  them. — I’ll  give  you  now 
Gentlemen  “  Dr.  Price  and  prospe¬ 
rity  to  medical  authors." 

Dr.  Price  then  rose,  and  spoke  as 
follows  : — 41  The  handsome  manner 
in  which  my  friend  and  brother  chip 
Dr.^ Taylor  has  drank  my  health, 
and  the  appendix  which  he  added, 
calls,  Gentlemen,  for  my  warmest 
thanks/  It  is  true  I  am  a  medical 
author;  I  have  written  an  account 
of  the  Princess  Charlotte’s  death, 
and  have  proved  thereby  that  she 
died,  Gentlemen,  from  parturition , 
or,  in  other  words,  from  child-birth. 
It  is  there  laid  down,  that,  had  she 
lived,  Sir  Richard  Croft  would  have 
been  rewarded  ;  and  also,  that  had 
her  system  never  suffered  a  state 
of  pregnancy,  that  much-to-be- la¬ 
mented  Princess  might  have  still 
been  alive,  ( hear  hear.)  !•  offered 
this  publication  in  MS.,  Gentlemen, 
to  many  publishers,  but,  so  stupidly 
ignorant  were  they,  that  they  le- 
fused  the  offer;  but,  Gentlemen,  1 
have  it  now  in  print ,  and  will  lay  it 
before  your  new  College  as  my 
thesis ,  and  I  trust  it  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  admit  me  as  a  member. 
Lest  there  may  be  any  here  who 
might  mistake  me  for  Dr.  Price  the 
humbug  regular ,  I  beg  to  say,  that 
I  keep  a  druggist’s  'shop  in  Cannon- 
street,  in  the  city,  not  far  from  the 
London  Stone,  where  I  shall  be  very 
happy  to  supply  any  of  you,  Gentle¬ 
men,  with  arsenic  and  corrosive 
sublimate  as  cheap  as  any  man. 
{Hear,  hear.)g  p 
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Dr.  Courtenay  now  proposed,  that 
as  it  was  growing  late,  the  evening 
should  end  with  harmony,  and  called 
on  Dr.  La  inert,  of  Bristol,  for  a 
song,  who,  after  sundry  4*  hums'1 ’ 
and  44  haughs ,”  and  wipes  off  his 
bandanna,  sung  the  following  in 
memory,  he  said,  of  Di.  Solomon, 
who  first  set  him  the  example  of 
balm  sellincr,  observing  that,  though 
the  medicines  of  Solomon  were  good, 
they  could  not  come  within  a  mile 
of  his  balm  of  Zura. 

SOLOMON’S  SONG.* 


A  task  which  gratitude  demands, 

In  flowing  numbers  mine  is, 

To  celebrate  the  healing  power 
Of  Antimpetigines ! 

And  those  whose  fate  on  sickness’  bed. 
Now  drooping  to  recline  is, 

Like  me  uprais’d,  may  bless  thy  name, 
Sweet  Antimpetigines ! 

Yea,  thousands  too,  whose  future  lot 
In  fell  Disease  to  pine  is, 

When  ask’d  what  wrought  their  cure? 
may  cry, 

“  ’Twas  Antimpetigines !” 

O,  precious  draught !  which  ease  restores, 
And  puts  to  pain  a  finis  ; 

My  fav’rite  theme  shall  be  thy  praise, 
Blest  Antimpetigines ! 

For  as  thy  long- fam’d  Gilead’s  Balm 
'  By  myriads  deem’d  divine  is  ; 

The  same  repenthean  virtue  dwells 
In  Antimpetigines ! 

Thus  each  in  its  respective  sphere, 

Specific,  form’d  to  shine  is  ;* 

While  from  the  hand  which  cull’d  that 
Balm 

Springs  Antimpetigines ! 

And  while  their  fame  extends  as  far, 

As  from  the  pole  the  line  is, 

Blest  be  the  Balm  of  Gilead’s  name, 

And  Antimpetigines ! 

Roars  of  ^applause  followed  this 
song  ;  and  then  the  memory  of  Dr„ 
Solomon  was  drank  in  solemn  si¬ 
lence;  but  this  silence  w^as  unluckily, 
and  some  say  maliciously ,  interrupt¬ 
ed  by  Dr.  Jordan  ;  for  just  as  the  last 
drops  were  sacredly  entering  the 
mouths  of  the  grave  company,  Dr.  J. 
gave  a  something  which  to  this  day  re- 

j  - — — - - - — 

*  This  its  one  of  the  infamous  quack  Solo- 
1  moil’s  puffs  to  bis  blackguard  compounds. 

be! 
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mains  undecided  as  to  appellation; 
some  say  it  was  a  creak  of  the  chair; 
others,  who  were  nearer  to  the  Doc¬ 
tor,  declare  it  was  no  such  thing ; 
but  certain  it  is  that  the  company, 
particularly  Dr.  Lamert,  received, the 
interruption  as  an  insult  of  the 
grossest  nature  to  the  memory  of 
Dr.  Solomon  and  to  the  company. 
Words  became  high,  and  parties 
formed.  Dr.  Jordan  lost  his  temper, 

and  Dr.  Lamert  vociferated - 

44  S’  help  me  Cot  you  lie,”  roared 
Dr.  J.!  Dr.  L.  could  not  brook  that, 
now,  as  he  was  a  physician*  and  also,  as 
he  could  turn  up  a  bit,  so  in  Pierce 
Egan’s  phrase  he  peeled — to  it  they 
went,  Dr.  Jordan  backed  by  the 
President  and  Dr.  Lynch ;  and  Dr. 
Lamert  by  Samuel  and  James.  The 
blows  upon  the  corpora  of  the  Me¬ 
dical  Pugilists  soon  spread  tlieir 
contagious  effects  to  the  company, 
and  a  general  fight  ensued  which 
lasted  half  an  hour;  but  was  at 
length  settled  by  the  interference  of 
Mr.  Abrahams  and  the  Charleys.” 
Dr.  Taylor’s  other  eye  was  sewed 
up,  and  he  was  led  off  at  an  early 
period  of  the  fight.  Dr.  Jordan’s  fea¬ 
tures  could  scarcely  be  observed,  un¬ 
til  his  face  was  washed— -Dr.  Lamert, 
his  antagonist  being  well  acquainted 
with  Whitechapel  science.  Dr.  Brog- 
hum  escaped  unhurt,  having  hid  him¬ 
self  u  nder  the  table  wl  t  h  M  r  s .  J  oh  n  son . 
Sundry  eyes  were  blacked  and  coats 
torn,  but  the  principal  damage  was 
the  glass;  this  touched  the  Gentle¬ 
men  in  ihe  sorest  place  ;  for  Mr. 
Abrahams  insisted  on  being  paid,  or 
else  they  should  all  march  to  the 
watch-house :  however  he  and  the 
Charleys  were  at  length  paid,  ihe 
company  were  turned  out  and  pa¬ 
ternally  kept  from  further  riot  by 
the  guardians  of  the  night. 

We  have  been  informed  that  Mrs. 
Johnson  and  Dr.  Eady  got  into  an 
unpleasant  dilemma  going  heme. 


(A  list  f  the  Manchester  quacks 
next  week.) 


MEDICAL  TALK  OF  THE  DAY*' 


New  Hospital. — It  is  in  contem¬ 
plation,  we  hear,  to  erect  an  hospital 
for  sick  seamen,  on  a  scale  of  supe¬ 
riority,  and  suitable  to  the  metro¬ 
polis  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  a  most 
desirable  object,  for  the  floating 
hospitals  are  a  disgrace  to  good 
sense. 

New  Remedy. — Dr.  Venables  has 
introduced  a  chemical  combination 
of  iodine  and  mercury  as  a  remedy 
in  organic  disease.  Dr.  V.  thinks  it 
of  too  serious  a  nature  to  he  used  in¬ 
discriminately  ; — we  think  so  too. 
He  recommends  it  in  scrofula;  we, 
however,  much  doubt  its  effects. 

Treatment  of  Capital  Crihnnals 
after  Conviction — We  have  been  re¬ 
quested  to  comment  upon  the  im¬ 
proper  practice  of  allowing  no  bed  to 
criminals  cast  for  death.  We  really 
think  it  is  only  because  the  subject 
lias  been  overlooked  by  the  surgeons 
of  prisons,  and  others,  that  the  prac¬ 
tice  is  suffered  to  exist.  Why  in¬ 
flict  a  lingering  torture — why  give 
the  wretched  sufferer,  who  is  to  pay 
the  greatest  penalty  for  his  crimes, 
for  weeks,  only  hard  boards  to  lie 
upon,  and  cruelly  thus  keep  him 
awake  to  his  approaching  late  ?  Hu¬ 
manity  should  abolish  this,  and  give 
the  unhappy  criminal  as  much 
comfort  as  possible.  Death  is  not 
inflicted  noiv  as  a  torture  from  r<?- 
venge ,  but  as  ail  example — and  death 
is  enough.  Another  argument 
against  this  treatment  is,  that  it 
may  produce  a  fatal  disease,  and 
thus  defeat  the  object  of  justice. 
Our  comments  have  abolished  the 
practice  of  rubbing  executed  cul¬ 
prits’  hands  to  wens,  and  we  trust 
they  may  he  as  successful  here. 
Our  present  sheriffs  are  humane 
and  excellent  men,  and  they  can  do 
a  great  deal. 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
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X.  X.  X.‘  1. — -Take  the  acidulated  decoction  of  bark,  a  spoonful  in  the 
morning. 

Has  Sir.  S - — ,  of  Southampton,  received  our  letter? 

G  .  M.— Pour  a  jug  of  cold  water  on  the  head  every  morning,  and  dry  it 
gently.  Do  not  brush  the  hair,  and  only  comb  it  lightly. 

Jos.  H.  of  W.  Road. — Keep  the  feet  in  warm  water  for  half  an  hour 
each  night,  and  take  a  little  salts  twice  a  week. 

T.  Latimer  had  better  wait  for  our  promised  publication  upon  his 
complaint.  Let  him  until  then  take  five  grains  of  rhubarb,  at  twelve  o’clock 
daily.  The  publication  will  be  out  soon  after  Christmas. 

Cyrus  P.  It  is  not  consumption.  Take  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  one 
drachm  of  the  tincture  of  rhubarb,  and  write  again  in  a  fortnight. 

***  Who  can  the  physician  he,  who  treated  a  simple  gonorrhoea  with 
colchium  and  mercury,  and  no  injection,  for  seven  months? 

J.  R.  W.  Z. — Whenever  you  feel  a  pain  in  the  breast  blister  immedi¬ 
ately.  Keep  your  bowels  always  regular,  take  the  juice  of  apples,  grapes, 
oranges,  &c.  and  half  a  pint  of  the  decoction  of  Iceland  moss  daily,  for  some 
time  to  come,  and  above  all  guard  against  cold.  A  violent  cold  would 
bring  on  consumption.  Do  not  cover  too  heavily  but  equally. 

W.  P.  L.  has  been  rightly  treated  by  the  surgeon.  A  little  sulphur  and 
treacle  at  night  occasionally,  and  burgoo  for  breakfast,  will  serve  him. 
He  is  doing  as  well  as  can  be  expected,  and  likely  to  be  permanently  cured. 

Emmeline  R.  A  table-spoonful  of  the  acidulated  decoction  of  bark 
every  morning,  attending  to  the  bowels  by  small  doses  of  rhubarb  and 
magnesia,  will  cure  her.  Write  in  a  month,  if  not  well. 

A  Subscriber  will  find  our  opinions  on  ringworm  in  a  former  number. 

S.  Lilly’s  came  too  late  for  last  number.  If  he  wear  an  effectual 
truss  there  is  no  injury  to  be  feared  from  his  present  occupation. 

A.  Z.’s  lines  are  not  sufficiently  well  moulded. 

J.  S.  R.  O.  has  been  half  ruined  by  that  abominable  pretender  Webster, 
of  Manchester.  Tell  the  fellow  it  is  not  venereal .  Rest,  foment  the  parts 
with  warm  water  every  night,  and  take  a  little  laxative  medicine  every 
second  day.  Write  in  a  month. 

A  Subscriber,.  Try  the  water  both  night  and  morning,  and  write 
in  a  month. 

A;  Z.  Take  no  tea. — Try  one  drachm  of  tincture  of  senna,  one  of  tinc¬ 
ture  of  rhubarb,  and  one  of  tincture  of  ginger,  every  day  at  twelve  o’clock. 
Write  in  a  month. 

G.,  Winchester-street.  The  young  lady  who  complains  of  pain  in  the 
head,  with  giddiness,  will  find  relief  by  taking  a  table- spoonful  1  of  the 
acidulated  decoction  of  bark  every  morning,  and  a  dose  of  the  tonic  and 
digestive  wine  daily  at  eleven  o’clock.  Let  her  take  a  dose  of  salts  before 
the  course. 

A  Reader  of  the  M.  A.  will  find  benefit  from  the  same  plan  as  that 
recommended  for  G.  of  Winchester-street. 

Anne  P.  Take  every  day  at  twelve  o’clock  eight  grains  of  rhubarb. 

Our  answer  directed  to  Mr.  Flitch,  29,  Gower-place,  E  us  ton-square,  has 
been  returned  marked  not  knpwn.” 

G.  B.  R.  and  W.  M, — too  late. 


Communications  (Post  Paid)  to  be  sent  to  the  Editor,  at  the  Publishers.  Lon¬ 
don  :  Printed  and  published  by  KNIGHT  and  LACEY,  55,  Paternoster- 
Row.  Sold  also  by  John  Sutherland,  Edinburgh ;  M.  Ogle,  Glasmw ; 
and  T.  Webb,  Dublin. 
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CONSUMPTION  OF  THE  LUNGS. 

(Continued  from  page  358.) 

The  lichen  Isiandicus  is  a  fa¬ 
vourite  remedy  with  the  continental 
physicians,  and  is  daily  employed 
by  them  in  the  routine  of  phthisical 
cases.  The  most  usual  form  of  ex¬ 
hibiting  it  is  in  that  of  a  decoction 
with  milk  ;  or,  when  this  disagrees 
with  the  stomach,  in  water.  It  is 
not  used,  however,  indiscriminately 
in  every  species  of  phthisis,  nor  in 
every  stage  of  that  disorder.  It  is 
chiefly  recommended  in  those  in¬ 
stances  where  the  cough  is  attended 
with  purulent  expectoration ;  in 
cases  preceded  by  or  accompanied 
with  haemoptysis  in  incipient  phthi¬ 
sis,  where  from  relaxation  there  is 
an  increased  discharge  of  mucus 
from  the  bronchia ;  in  the  sequelae 
of  measles  attended  with  a  quick 
small  pulse,  pam  of  the  breast,  ema¬ 
ciation,  violent  cough,  and  purulent 
expectoration.  Of  late,  the  lichen 
Isiandicus  has  become  a  fashionable 
remedy  likewise  among  our  own 
physicians,  and  I  have  myself  pre¬ 
scribed  it  in  several  cases  of  phthi¬ 
sis,  but  without  any  evident  benefi¬ 
cial  effect.  It  seems  indeed  better 
calculated  for  an  article  of  diet  than 
a  medicine. 

Such  are  the  means  which  should 
be  had  recourse  to  during  the  first 
stage  of  phthisis.  In  the  second 
and  latter  stages  we  are  to  counter¬ 
act,  if  possible,  the  effects  of  the 
absorbed  matter;  to  mitigate  the 
most  distressing  symptoms,  such  as 
the  cough,  'diarrhoea,'  and  colliqua¬ 
tive  sweats;  and,  lastly,  to  put  the 
body  into  as  good  general  health  as 
possible,  by  air,  moderate  exercise, 
and  a  proper  course  of  mild  nutri¬ 
tive  food. 

No  antidote  against  the  poison 
which  especially  operates  here  hav¬ 
ing  been  found  out,  and  it  appear¬ 
ing  that  too  great  a  degree  of  inflam¬ 
mation  may  have  a  share  in  prevent¬ 
ing  the  ulcer  from  healing,  and  in 
urging  on  its  fatal  consequences  ;  it 
has  been  proposed  to  employ  means 
for  moderating  the  inflammation  in 
this  stage  of  the  disease,  as  well  as 
in  the  first.  With  this  view,  small 
bleedings,  frequently  repeated,  have 


been  advised  by  some  physicians. 
Drawing  off  blood,  when  this  disease 
has  arrived  at  the  stage  of  ulceration 
is,  in  my  opinion,  exhausting  the 
vital  stream  very  unnecessarily;  it 
is  adding  to  debility,  and  must 
therefore  be  very  improper.  The 
same  reasoning  will  hold  good 
against  a  use  of  purgatives. 

When  we  want  (o  lessen  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  from 
the  pulse  being  very  frequent,  and 
the  patient  much  troubled  with 
flushing  heats,  in  consequence  of 
hectic  fever,  we  should  employ  the 
digitalis,  instead  of  having  recourse 
to  such  debilitating  means  ;  this 
having  been  found  capable,  as  has 
already  been  observed,  of  reducing 
the  pulse  from  120,  and  even  140 
strokes  in  a  minute,  to  something 
below  the  natural  standard. 

Dr.  Bourne,  of  Oxford,  has  pub¬ 
lished  some  cases  of  pulmonary  con¬ 
sumption,  in  which  he'  made  trial 
of  the  uva  ursi ;  and  the  dose  in 
which  he  mostly  exhibited  it  to  his 
patients,  was  from  eight  to  fifteen 
grains  of  the  powder  three  times  a 
day.  He  is  of  opinion  that  it  has  a 
very  sensible  effect  in  diminishing 
the  hectic  fever,  and  in  abating  the 
increased  frequency  of  the  pulse 
dependent  thereon.  It  appears  that 
he  was  first  induced  to  make  use  of 
it  in  phthisis  from  having  remarked 
its  good  effects  in  a  disease  of  the 
urinary  organs,  attended  with  a  dis¬ 
charge  of  muco-purulent  matter 
along  with  the  urine,  and  accom¬ 
panied  with  all  the  usual  charac¬ 
teristics  of  hectic  fever.  The  uva 
ursi  is  possessed  of  considerable 
a  stringency,  and  to  the  taste  is 
slightly  bitter;  but  neither  its  sen¬ 
sible  properties  nor  its  immediate 
effects  on  the  system  point  it  out  as 
a  medicine  of  great  activity,  particu¬ 
larly  in  phthisis  pulmonaiis. 

In  the  second  stage  of  the  disease, 
the  employment  of  emetics  must  be 
duly  persisted  in,  every  second 
or  third  morning,  in  the  manner 
advised  during  the  first  stage. 

As  detergents,  different  balsamics 
have  been  much  used  in  the  ulcerat¬ 
ed  stage  of  the  disease.  Balsam  of 
copaiba,  in  the  dose  of  from  twenty 
to  thirty  drops  twice  or  thrice  a 
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*Say,  may  be  tried.  Myrrh  is,  how¬ 
ever,  the  medicine  which  is  employ¬ 
ed  with  the  greatest  success  in  those 
cases  of  hectic  fever  which  are  unat¬ 
tended  by  auy  great  degree  of  heat 
or  thirst,  and  which  do  not  show 
manifest  signs  of  inflammation. 
The  preparation  used  by  the  late 
Dr.  Moses  Griffiths  seems  to  he  pre¬ 
ferable  to  all  others,  if  at  any  time 
it  should  be  thought  too  heating, 
the  spirituous  water  maybe  omitted, 
as  the  solution  may  he  made  without 
it;  but  it  is  a  doubt  if  it  will  agree 
so  well  with  the  stomach  of  patients 
in  general. 

The  mynh  may  gradually  be  in¬ 
creased  to  seventeen  or  eighteen 
grains  for  a  dose,  the  potassae  sub- 
carbenas  to  ten,  and  the  fend  sul¬ 
phas  to  four.  But  it  is  always  best 
10  begin  with  small  doses,  and  as 
the  symptoms  abate,  to  give  two 
draughts  a  day,  containing  eighteen 
or  twenty  grains  of  myrrh,  twelve 
of  the  potassae,  and  five  or  six  of  the 
fend  sulphus,  which  is  the  largest 
dose  that  should  be  taken.  This 
medicine,  although  a  little  nauseous 
at  first,  is  nevertheless  seldom  re¬ 
jected  by  the  stomach,  or  excites 
any’-  kind  of  disturbance  in  the 
habit  afterwards. 

Where  hectic  heats  and  flushings 
prevail  In  a  high  degree,  and  the 
pulse  is  very  frequent,  it  probably 
might  be  most  advisable  to  omit  the 
last  article  entirely. 

Dr.  Beddoes  has  expressed  a  wish 
that  we  could  obtain  a  single  auxi¬ 
liary  to  foxglove,  as  that  then  he 
should  expect  that  not  one  case  in 
five  would  terminate  as  ninety-nine 
in  an  hundred  have  hitherto  done. 

I  would  propose  this  myrrh  mixture 
of  Dr.  Griffiths,  and  vomiting  twice 
a  week,  with  the  cupri  sulphas,  as 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  pages. 
A  proper  dose  of  die  tincture  of  di¬ 
gitalis  may  be  added  to  each  of  the 
myrrh  draughts,  and  so  be  given 
together.  This  plan  of  proceeding 
I  have  adopted  in  several  cases,  and 
with  much  seeming  advantage. 

Should  the  mixture  not  sit  easy 
on  the  stomach,  or  be  objected  to  on 
account  of  its  nauseous  taste,  we 
may  then  form  the  myrrh  and  other 
ingredients  into  pills,  and  give  the 


digitalis  in  about  half  an  ounce  of 
the  infusion  of  quassia  or  cascarilla. 

The  cinchona  bark  lias  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  ulcerated  stage  of 
phthisis:  but  if  ever  it  proves 
serviceable,  it  can  only  be  when  the 
morning  remissions  of  the  fever  are 
considerable,  and  the  noon  exacer¬ 
bations  well  marked,  in  all  other 
cases  it  will  he  likely  to  prove  pre- 
judical.  * 

The  reason  why  pulmonary  ulcers 
are  prevented  from  healing,  is  tiieir 
being  constantly  exposed  to  the  air. 
It  is  remarkable  that  matter  produc¬ 
ed  by  suppuration  may  be  concealed 
in  the  body  many  weeks,  or  even 
months,  without  producing  hectic 
fever;  bat  as  soon  as  the  wound  is 
open,  so  as  to  admit  air  to  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ulcer,  a  hectic  fever  very 
quickly  supervenes. 

The  suckling  of  children  longer 
than  is  consistent  with  the  mother’s 
ability,  is  sometimes  a  cause  of  pul¬ 
monary  consumption  ;  but  more 
particularly  among  the  lower  class 
of  females  who  are  of  a  tender  and 
delicate  constitution.  In  such  cases 
the  cinchona  bark  given  early  in 
moderate  doses,  and  merely  as  a 
tonic,  is  often  attended  with  the 
best  effect. 

Where  a  disposition  to  consump¬ 
tion  arises  in  consequence  of  any 
enfeebling  evacuation,  such  as  a 
considerable  abscess,  floor  albus,  or 
the  like,  without  any  inflammation 
of  the  lungs  having  yet  taken  place, 
cinchona  will  likewise  prove  service¬ 
able,  and  may  be  given  as  advised 
below.  After  inflammation  has  come 
on,  or  ulceration  has  commenced, 
it  would  not  fail  to  prove  inju¬ 
rious,  by  increasing  the  cough 
and  the  tightness  and  oppression  of 
breathing. 

To  counteract  H10  effects  of  ab¬ 
sorption,  vegetable  acids,  such  as 
oranges  and  other  fruits  yielding 
an  acid  but  not  acrid  juice,  have 
been  much  recommended.  When 
they  do  not  affect  the  bowels  they 
may  be  given  freely  with  the  powder 
of  sarsaparilla.  Fresh  subacid  fruits, 
although  supposed  to  be  usually 
laxative,  are  often  useful  in  the 
diarrhoea  of  hectics,  by  their  anti¬ 
septic  quality. 
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When  the  diarrhoea  of  hectie  is 
accompanied  with  pain,  and  resists 
the  action  of  astringents  and  ano¬ 
dyne*.  small  doses  of  the  submuriate 
of  mercury  have  been  found  useful. 

In  this  stage  of  the  disease,  as 
well  as  in  the  incipient,  we  are  to 
obviate  inflammation,  and  divert 
the  matter,  if  possible,  by  means  of 
blisters,  issues,  or  a  seton. 

To  palliate  the  cough,  which  is 
very  apt  to  prove  troublesome,  and  to 
assist  the  expectoration,  we  may  have 
recourse  to  demulcents,  as  before 
advised.  If  the  patient’s  rest  is 
much  disturbed  by  night,  we  may 
employ  opiates  ;  and  although  they 
are  supposed  to  increase  the  phlogis¬ 
tic  diathesis,  and  in  some  degree  to 
check  the  expectoration,  still  they 
amply  compensate  for  these  by  the 
ease  and  sleep  they  procure 

In  the  tubercular  or  true  scrofu¬ 
lous  phthisis,  Dr  Crichton,  of  Pe- 
tersburgh,  has  seen  very  great  bene¬ 
fit  derived  from  a  use  of  tar  fumiga¬ 
tion.  He  found  that  it  heals  the 
ulcers  and  subdues  the  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  tubercles ;  but  where 
there  are  large  abscesses,  or  vomicae, 
in  sanguineous  habits,  and  in  cases 
of  suppuration  succeeding  active 
haemorrhages,  accompanied  with  fe¬ 
ver,  in  young  persons,  little  or  no 
advantage  was  derived  from  the 
remedy.  It  is  also  of  importance  to 
know  that  the  use  of  the  fumigations 
should  not  be  continued  after  the 
eough,  expectoration,  and  hectic 
symptoms  are  greatly  subdued,  and 
the  patients  should  not  again  ex¬ 
pose  themselves  hastily  to  a  cold 
air. 

The  simplest  and  best  manner  of 
filling  a  room  with  the  vapour  from 
tar,  is  to  place  the  vessel  containing 
it  over  a  spirit  lamp,  taking  care 
that  it  boils  slowly  and  does  not 
burn.  The  vessel  should  be  well 
cleansed  every  day,  and  the  fumiga¬ 
tion  be  repeated  every  three  hours. 
Some  of  the  subcarbonate  of  potass 
(in  the  proportion  of  one  ounce  to 
the  pound  of  tar)  is  to  be  added,  in 
order  that  the  pyroligneous  acid,  as 
Dr.  C.  terms  it,  (perhaps  more  pro¬ 
perly  the  empyreumatic  acetic  acid), 
may  be  destroyed. 

With  respect  to  the  treatment  of 


phthisis  by  bituminous  vapour,  the 
subject  is  not  altogether  new,  as 
similar  good  effects  have  resulted 
from  the  vapour  of  melted  resin  ; 
a  case  of  which  nature,  that  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  year  1771?  is  reported 
in  the  53d  No.  of  the  London  Me¬ 
dical  Repository,  page  400. 

In  slow  hectic  fever,  attended 
with  frequent  flushings  and  profuse 
night-sweats,  and  with  much  cough¬ 
ing  and  fetid  purulent  expectoration, 
Seltzer  water  will  often  in  a  high 
degree  cheek  the  violence  of  perspi¬ 
ration,  diminish  the  discharge  from 
the  lungs,  and  correct  its  fetor  ;  and 
under  the  operation  of  this  medicine 
the  patient  will  for  a  time  be  able 
to  gain  quieter  nights,  and  a  better 
appetite.  Seltzer  water  mixes  well 
with  milk,  and  will  not  soon  coagu¬ 
late  it;  which  mixture  has  been 
strongly  recommended  in  cases  of 
hectic  fever  with  expectoration. 
In  very  irritable  habits  it  may  he 
highly  necessary  to  dilute  the  water 
iu  this  way,  as  in  its  simple  state  it 
might  prove  too  powerful. 

When  the  sweats  are  profuse,  the 
infusum  rosse,  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid, 
will  be  a  good  medicine  to  check 
them,  and  may  answer  instead  of 
Seltzer  water.  The  nitrate  of  silver, 
in  doses  of  an  eighth  or  fourth  of  a 
grain  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  has  been 
administered  with  a  happy  effect 
in  some  cases  of  profuse  sweating, 
accompanied  by  purulent  expectora¬ 
tion.  The  superacetate  of  lead, 
when  joined  with  opium,  also  re¬ 
strains,  in  a  very  powerful  manner, 
the  morning  perspiration,  which 
wastes  and  harasses  the  patient. 

When  a  diarrhoea  arises,  it  is  to  be 
stopped  by  astringents,  combined 
with  opium,  as  recommended  under 
that  head.  For  common  drink,  the 
patient  may  take  the  mistura  cornu 
usti,  and  arrow-root.  By  the  con¬ 
sent  between  the  intestines  and  skin, 
twenty  grains  of  Armenian  bole 
given  on  going  to  bed  to  hectic  pa¬ 
tients,  will  frequently  check  their 
tendency  to  sweat  as  well  as  to 
purge,  and  the  more  certainly  if 
joined  with  one  grain  of  opium. 

Where  a  spitting  of  blood  arises 
in  persons  labouring  under  phthisis 
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the  internal' use  of  the  superacetate 
of  lead  conjoined  with  opium,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  other  means  ad¬ 
vised  under  the  head  of  Haemopty¬ 
sis,  must  he  resorted  to. 

The  aphthous  sores  in  the  mouth 
which  frequently  arise  in  the  latter 
stage  of  phthisis,  are  to  be  cleansed 
by  washing  or  rincing  the  fauces 
often  with  an  infusion  of  cinchona, 
having  a  little  borax  dissolved  in 
it. 

The  strength  is  to  be  supported 
by  food  of  a  light  nature,  but  which 
is  at  the  same  time  highly  nutri¬ 
tive;  and  the  different  exercises, 
such  as  sailing  and  riding  in  a  car¬ 
riage  or  on  horseback,  but  more 
particularly  the  latter,  should  be 
taken  daily  in  fine  weather.  When 
the  inflammatory  diathesis  is  sub¬ 
dued,  chalybeates,  combined  with 
myrrh  and  the  subcarbonate  of  po¬ 
tass,  may  be  given  with  much  ad¬ 
vantage.  The  liquor  calcis  will  be 
a  good  menstruum  for  dissolving  the 
myrrh. 

Should  we  be  so  fortunate  as  to 
subdue  the  disease  by  the  means 
which  have  been  pointed  out,  it  will 
be  indispensably  necessary  for  the 
patient  to  persevere  in  employing 
the  regimen  recommended  in  the 
treatment  of  this  complaint,  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time  after 
every  symptom  has  disappeared; 
and  he  should  return  to  his  former 
manner  of  living  with  the  utmost 
caution. 

Some  practitioners,  from  consi¬ 
dering  pulmonary  consumption  as 
entirely  of  a  scrofulous  nature,  dis¬ 
approve  highly  of  the  antiphlogistic 
plan,  by  bleeding  and  a  spare  diet 
even  in  the  first  stage  of  the  disease. 
Instead  of  these,  they  recommend  a 
nutritious  diet,  consisting  of  shell¬ 
fish  and  animal  food ;  the  use  of 
coni  urn  and  sarsa  in  powder  as  me¬ 
dicines;  warmth  in  the  dress,  b7 
wearing  flannel  next  the  skin, 
and  at  the  same  time  heating  the 
patient’s  room  to  the  West  India 
point,  when  he  cannot  remove  to  a 
warmer  climate ;  the  application  of 
blisters,  and  frequent  smart  riding 
on  horse-back  by  way  of  exercise. 

With  regard  to  the  remedies  usu¬ 
ally  employed  in  the  treatment  of 


phthisis.  Dr.  Ferriar  has  observed 
that  the  digitalis,  with  the  ferri  sul¬ 
phas,  myrrh,  cinchona,  and  other 
tonics,  may  be  most  proper  in  those 
cases  of  consumption  which  arise 
from  scrofula;  while  the  digitalis 
with  opium,  mucilaginous  medi¬ 
cines,  and  diuretics,  may  be  opposed 
to  the  florid  consumption. 


BEAUTIFUL  DESCRIPTION 
OF  THE  LUNGS. 

By  Mr.  Charles  Bell. 

The  lungs  are  the  soft  compressible 
bodies  which  fill  the  two  lateral  ca¬ 
vities  of  the  chest ;  and  their  use  is 
to  conve}^  the  atmospheric  air  into 
contact  with  the  circulating  blood. 
They  consist  principally  of  a  cellu¬ 
lar  texture,  and  air  tubes  communi¬ 
cating  with  the  atmosphere  through 
the  trachea.  The  degree  of  fleshy 
consistence  and  solidity  which  they 
have,  is  owing  to  the  many  vessels 
which  carry  blood  through  them, 
and  the  firm  texture  of  membrane 
necessary  to  support  them.  Their 
function  is  respiration. 

Respiration  carries  away  the  su¬ 
perfluous  carbon  of  the  blood,  be¬ 
stows  heat,  and  stimulates  the 
system,  endows  us  with  the  power 
of  speech,  and  affords  us  the  sense 
of  smelling,  or  greatly  contributes 
to  the  perfection  of  the  sense. 

In  form  the  lungs  correspond  to 
the  cavity  which  contains  them. 
When  taken  from  their  place  and 
extended,  they  are  wide  below,  form¬ 
ing  a  base,  and  rise  conically  up¬ 
ward  :  they  are  concave  where  they 
lie  on  the  arch  of  the  diaphragm, 
obtuse  above,  convex  forward,  and 
more  slightly  so  on  the  sides  ;  their 
borders  behind  are  obtuse,  while 
they  are  pointed,  and  thin  before. 
The  lungs  have  a  deep  sulcus  be¬ 
hind,  left  for  the  spine,  and  within 
the  projecting  lobes  there  is  a  place 
of  lodgment  for  the  pericardium  and 
heart. 

Attending  to  this  general  form, 
we  see  why  the  lungs  are  spoken  of 
as  double,  for  unless  by  the  connec¬ 
tion  of  their  common  wind-pipe, 
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there  are  two  great  lateral  portions, 
each  of  which  belongs  to  a  distinct 
cavity.  And  when  we  look  to  the 
lungs  of  the  two  sides,  we  discover 
that  they  are  not  perfectly  alike. 
On  each  lung  a  fissure  begins  a  litiie 
above  the  apex,  and  runs  obliquely 
forward  and  downward  to  the  base. 
This  fissure  on  the  left  side  divides 
the  lungs  into  two  lobes.  On  the 
right  side  there  is  a  lesser  fissure, 
which  consequently  forms  a  lesser 
intermediate  triangular  lobe. 


OP  THE  TRACHEA  AND 
BRONCHIA. 

The  trachea  is  that  extent  of  the 
wind-pipe  which  is  betwixt  the 
larynx  (already  described)  and  the 
division  of  this  tube  where  it  is 
about  to  enter  the  lungs.  It  is 
seated  on  the  fore  part  of  the  neck 
and  anterior  to  the  oesophagus  or 
gullet.  It  is  covered  by  the  thy¬ 
roid  gland  and  the  fiat  muscles  going 
from  the  sternum  to  the  os  hyoides 
and  thyroid  cartilage,  and  all 
around,  it  has  a  very  loose  and  elas¬ 
tic  cellular  membrane. 

The  trachea  is  not  a  perfect  cylin¬ 
der,  it  is  flat  on  the  back  part  ;  it  is 
rigid  to  admit  of  the  easy  passage 
of  the  air  through  it  ;  and  this  ri¬ 
gidity  is  derived  from  the  cartila¬ 
ginous  hoops  of  which  it  is  princi¬ 
pally  formed.  These  are  not  per¬ 
fectly  regular  :  above  they  are  most 
so,  and  are  broader,  and  have  weak¬ 
er  cornua  the  nearer  (he  bifurcation : 
they  are  united  by  an  intermediate 
ligamentous  substance,  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  muscular ;  and  these 
cornuahave  transverse  fibres  uniting 
them,  which  also  appear  to  be  mus¬ 
cular. 

The  membrane  lining  the  trachea, 
and  continued  from  the  larynx  into 
the  cells  of  the  lungs,  is,  as  we  have 
already  said,  a  mucous  membrane; 
it  is  soft,  elastic,  and  vascular  ;  and 
many  pores  of  foramina  open  upon 
it,  especially  about  the  larynx  and 
epiglottis.  These  are  the  openings 
of  the  ducts  of  the  glands,  and  on  the 
outside  of  the  membrane  round  and 
oval  glands  are  visible.  The  moist¬ 
ure  which  bedews  the  trachea  Is  a 


limpid  bland  mucus  which  subside® 
in  water,  unless  air  bubbles  be  in 
it.  The  thinner  part  of  this  secre¬ 
tion  is  carried  off  by  the  air  which 
passes  through  the  trachea,  and  the 
thick  matter  is  expectorated. 

This  secretion,"  which  in  the 
healthy  state  is  of  the  consistence  of 
thin  jelly,  transparent,  and  of  e 
bluish  colour,  becomes,  from  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  catarrhal  kind,  thin¬ 
ner  and  more  transparent,  and  is 
copiously  expectorated.  In  more 
chronic  inflammation,  the  matter 
becomes  thick,  opaque,  and  of  the 
colour  of  straw.  And  in  a  still  later 
stage  it  may  come  purulent,  with¬ 
out  implying  lesion  of  surface.  The 
firmer  nodules  of  viscid  secretion 
which  are  brought  up,  are  probably 
from  the  sacculi  laryxigis. 

From  its  exposed  situation,  its 
sensibility  and  vascularity,  the 
membrane  of  the  trachea  is  very 
subject  to  disease.  I  have  now  be¬ 
fore  me  examples  of  general  inflam¬ 
mation,  of  inflammatory  crust,  of 
suppuration  and  deep  ulcer  in  the 
inside  of  the  trachea.  Often  lesser 
degrees  of  inflammation  change  the 
nature  of  the  bland  secretion,  mak¬ 
ing  it  more  saline,  acrid,  and  sti¬ 
mulating.  Sometimes  the  inflam¬ 
matory  action  will  mix  a  portion  of 
coagulable  lymph  with  the  mucus 
secreted,  and  which,  by  this  addi¬ 
tion,  will  take  a  tubular  form,  as  in 
the  croup.  But  let  it  be  remembered, 
that  coagulable  lymph  in  the  form  of 
tubes  or  vessels,  may  be  coughed 
up  from  the  lungs;  a  consequence  of 
blood  poured  into  the  bronchia  with¬ 
out  the  presence  of  inflammation. 

On  entering  the  thorax,  the  tra¬ 
chea  inclines  backward,  and  passes 
into  the  posterior  mediastinum,  and 
behind  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and 
before  the  oesophagus ;  opposite  to 
the  third  vertebra  of  the  back  it 
divides  into  two  branches, passing  to 
the  right  and  left ;  these  and  their 
subdivisions  are  the  broncbise. 

When  we  follow  one  of  these 
tubes,  we  find  it  entering  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  lungs,  accompanied  by 
blood-vessels,  branches  of  the  pul¬ 
monary  artery,  with  their  corre¬ 
sponding  veins ;  and  lesser  arterial 
branches  enter  here,  which  are  de- 
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rived  from  the  aorta,  and  are  called 
the  bronchial  arteries. 

The  bronchiae  divide  and  subdi¬ 
vide  in  regular  order,  branching 
like  a  tree  through  all'the  substance 
of  the  lungs,  until  their  tender  ex¬ 
tremities  terminate  in  the  air-cells; 
for  the  cartilaginous  rings  of  the 
bronchiae,  which  near  the  trachea 
resemble  those  of  tile  trunk,  become 
weaker  and  further  removed  from 
each  other,  until  the  extremities 
seem  only  to  be  membranous  tubes. 


BRONCHIAL  CELLS. 

The  bronchial  cells,  into  which 
the  air  is  admitted  in  respiration, 
have  been  represented  as  very  re¬ 
gular  sphericles  attached  to  the 
branches  of  the  bronchiae,  and  hav¬ 
ing  no  communication  with  each 
other.  1  rather  believe  that  they 
are  not  regular  in  figure  nor  in  size, 
and  that  tiiey  freely  communicate. 
Perhaps  I  am  mistaken  in  supposing 
I  see  that  the  cells  not  only  commu¬ 
nicate,  but  that  the  air  is  drawn 
through  them,  and  made  to  circulate 
among  them  in  a  series.  Taking 
this  as  a  question  to  be  judged  of 
more  by  the  probable  effect  of  the 
structure,  than  by  what  we  can  de¬ 
monstrate,  would  not  ihe  air,  in  the 
supposition  of  its  being  drawn 
through  the  communications  from 
cell  to  cell,  in  connection  with  the 
extremity  of  a  branch  of  the  bron¬ 
chia,  be  more  effectually  brought 
into  contact  with  the  blood,  than  if 
the  extreme  branch  of  the  wind-pipe 
terminated  in  a  cell  which  had  one 
opening  only,  and  which  cell  con¬ 
tracted  during  expiration,  only  iu  a 
slight  degree? 

On  these  cells  the  ultimate 
branches  of  the  pulmonary  arteries 
and  veins  ramify  and  inosculate, 
aud  the  thin  membrane  of  the  cell 
and  (he  coats  of  these  minute  ves¬ 
sels  do  not  prevent  the  influence  of 
the  air  upon  the  circulating  blood. 
My  reader  must  well  distinguish 
betwixt  this  regular  cellular  struc- 
true,  for  the  admission  of  air  which 
is  drawn  through  the  trachea  and 
bronchiae,  and  that  cellular  texture 
of  the  lungs  which  is  common  to 
them  and  every  part  of  the  body  ;  a 
tissue,  which  supports  the  air-cells, 
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the  bronchiae,  and  the  three  several 
kinds  of  blood-vessels,  and  the  lym¬ 
phatics,  which  collectively  consti¬ 
tute  the  substance  of  the  lungs. 
This  common  cellular  substance 
supports  the  air-cells,  and  unites  the 
lobules,  and  conveys  the  ^vessels  to 
their  destination. 

Sometimes  the  air  escapes  from 
the  proper  bronchial  cells  into  this 
cellular  texture ;  then  there  is  em¬ 
physema  of  the  lungs ;  then  the 
lungs  are  distended  with  air, — but 
that  air  does  not  minister  to  the 
ozygenution  of  the  blood,  on  the 
contrary,  the  patient  dies  suffocated. 
And  still  more  frequently  it  hap¬ 
pens  that  the  lungs  being  exerted  as 
by  difficult  respiration,  a  watery 
effusion  takes  place  in  the  common 
cellular  texture  of  the  lungs,  which 
effectually  compresses  the  proper  air- 
cells,  and  after  much  oppression 
suffocates. 


GASTKODYNIA  ;  OR,  PAIN  IN 
THE  STOMACH. 


This  disease  often  occurs  in  those 
who  are  afflicted  with  dyspeptic 
symptoms,  such  as  heartburn,  eruc¬ 
tations,  flatulency,  &c. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  men¬ 
tioned  of  these  complaints  under 
the  head  of  dyspepsia,  it  may  be 
proper  to  notice  that  cardialgia  and 
gastrodynia  originate  from  an  inac¬ 
tivity  of  the  stomach,  whence  the 
aliment,  instead  of  being  concocted 
by  digestion,  aud  converted  into 
chyle,  runs  into  fermentation,  pro¬ 
ducing  acetous  acid.  Sometimes 
the  gastric  juice  itself  becomes  so 
acid  as  to  give  pain  to  the  upper 
orifice  of  the  stomach ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  violent  cardialgia  is 
more  frequently  owing  loan  increase 
of  the  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice 
than  to  the  acetous  acid  produced 
by  fermenting  aliment. 

The  heartburn,  as  arising  from 
indigestion,  is  often  an  afflicting  and 
pertinacious  complaint,  being  not 
un  frequently  attended  with  an 
emaciation  of  the  body  from  the 
want  of  sufficient  chyle.  To  obtain 
a  temporary  relief,  we  must  have 
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recourse  to  antacids,  calcareous 
earths,  alkaline  salts,  tlie  aerated 
alkaline  water,  or  Seltzer  water. 
To  check  the  fermentation  in  severe 
cases,  we  may  employ  tlie  sulphuric 
acid  in  a  diluted  state,  together 
with  a  due  quantity  of  brandy  or 
other  spirit  lowered  with  water  :  but 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  per¬ 
manent  relief,  we  should  endeavour 
to  strengthen  the  digestion  by  the 
stimulus  of  a  blister  externally,  and 
by  the  use  of  aromatics,  bitters,  and 
chalybeates  internally,  as  advised 
under  the  head  of  Dyspepsia. 

The  diet  should  consist  of  such 
things  as  do  not  easily  ferment,  such 
as  animal  food,  shell-fish,  and  bis¬ 
cuit.  It  appears  by  the  experiments 
of  Pringle  and  M4Bride,  that  the 
saliva  swallowed  along  with  our 
food  greatly  prevents  its  fermenta¬ 
tion  ;  and  therefore  dyspeptic  per¬ 
sons  should  be  particularly  careful 
in  well  masticating  what  they  eat. 

Flatulency  is  to  be  obviated  by 
carminatives  and  a  due  observance 
of  the  means  just  mentioned.  Per¬ 
haps  a  waistcoat  made  so  tight  as 
slightly  to  compress  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  might  prove  serviceable 
in  assisting  the  digestive  process. 

In  gastrodynia  attended  with  acu te 
pain  in  the  organ,  we  must  have 
recourse  to  antispasmodics,  particu¬ 
larly  aether  and  opium  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  stomachic  bitters  and 
chalybeates, 

The  oxyd  of  bismuth  is  a  remedy 
which  is  reported  to  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  with  considerable  advantage 
in  gastrodynia  —  (see  Dyspepsia.) 
The  proper  dose  is  from  three  to  ten 
grains,  with  about  twenty-five  grains 
of  gum  tragacanth,  repeated  three 
times  a  day.  We  had  better  how¬ 
ever  begin  with  a  dose  of  three 
grains,  and  so  increase  it  gradually, 
I  have  myself  used  it  with  advantage 
in  some  cases. 

r--  T — .  -  ■'  — 

SULPHAT  OF  MAGNESIA; 
or^  Epsom  Salts. 

This  salt  is  found  native  in  a  pure 
state;  but  it  is  more  commonly  com¬ 
bined  with  gypsum  and  ether  salts, 


and  in  solution  in  sea  water,  and 
several  mineral  springs.  It  was  first 
artificially  obtained  in  England  in 
1675,  from  the  evaporation  of  the 
water  of  the  Epsom  spring  :  whence 
it  was  named  Epsom  salt  :  and  in 
1700  it  was  made  in  considerable 
quantity  from  two  springs  at  Shoot- 
erVhill  in  Kent;  but  the  discovery 
of  it  in  bittern,  «r  the  risidual  brine 
after  the  crystalization  of  sea-salt, 
scon  opened  a  more  eopious  source 
from  which  it  might  be  obtained  at 
all  times  ;  and  for  many  years  past, 
all  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  used  in 
this  country  has  been  manufactured 
from  bittern.  This  substance  con¬ 
sists  chiefly  of  muriate  of  magnesia, 
muriate  of  lime,  some  common  salt, 
and  a  small  portion  of  some  sul¬ 
phate  of  lime ;  and  therefore  it  is 
probable,  that  the  sulphate  of  mag¬ 
nesia  is  obtained  by  decomposing 
the  muriate  by  means  of  sulphate  of 
iron,  or  sulphuric  acid  in  some  form, 
although  some  affirm  that  the  bit¬ 
tern  is  only  boiled  down  to  a  high 
point  of  concentration;  when  the 
sulphate  of  magnesia  forms,  and  is 
purified  by  a  second  solution  and 
crystalization.  The  sulphate  found 
in  the  shops  generally  contains  some 
muriate  of  magnesia,  which  renders 
it  deliquescent ;  and  consequently, 
it  requires  to  be  preserved  in  close 
covered  jars.  It  is  often  adulterated 
with  glauber  salt,  which  is  made  to 
resemble  Epsom  salt,  by  stirring  it 
briskly,  when  it  is  about  to  crystal- 
ize.  It  may  be  detected,  by  preci¬ 
pitating  the  magnesia  by  pure  am. 
rnonia,  aiding  by  heat ;  filtering,  and 
evaporating  the  filtered  fluid  to  dry¬ 
ness,  by  a  heat  sufficient  to  volatilize 
the  sulpha! e  of  ammonia  :  if  it  con¬ 
tain  glauber  salt,  the  soda  will  re¬ 
main  fixed.  Or  it  may  be  detected 
by  no  precipitation  ensuing,  on  add¬ 
ing  carbonate  of  potass  to  the  so¬ 
lution.  Muriate  of  lime  is  detected 
by  the  oxalic  acid. 

Sulphate  of  magnesia  is  inodorous, 
and  has  a  very  bitter  nauseous  saline 
taste.  It  is  usually  in  small  needle¬ 
like  crystals,  but  the  form  of  its 
regular  crystal  is  a  quadrangular 
prism,  acuminated  by  four  planes. 
When  pure  it  effloresces  g  and  is  so- . 
luble  in  its  own  weight  of  water  a4 
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60°.  increasing  the  volume  of  the 
fluid  rather  more  than  4-tenths,  or  a 
solution  of  Jj  of  sulphate  of  magne¬ 
sia  in  f  ^  of  water,  measures  eleven 
fluid  drachms  aud  a  quarter.  Heat 
expels  its  water  of  crystalization  ; 
and  the  mass  is  melted,  but  not  de¬ 
composed;  it  loses  merely  its  water 
of  crystalization,  and  a  minute 
portion  of  its  acid.  According  to 
Bergman,  100  parts  consist  of  29.35 
of  sulphuric  acid,  17  of  magnesia, 
and  53*65  of  water  of  crytalization. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  1*66.  It  is 
decomposed  by  the  alkalies,  and 
their  carbonates,  lime-water,  the 
muriates  of  ammonia,  of  barytes 
and  lime,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  ace¬ 
tate  and  saperacetate  of  lead,  which 
are  therefore  incompatible  with  it 
in  prescriptions. 

This  salt  is  purgative  and  diu¬ 
retic.  It  operates  readily  without 
griping ;  and  notwithstanding  its 
nauseous  taste,  is  generally  retained 
by  the  stomach  when  almost  all 
oilier  things  are  rejected,  especially 
when  it  is  administered  in  small 
repeated  doses  largely  diluted,  or 
united  with  acidulated  infusion  of 
roses.  In  these  forms  it  is  a  useful 
purgative  in  hypochondriasis,  colica 
pictonum,  ileus,  puerperal  fever, 
and  in  all  acute  diseases.  It  is  also 
used  as  an  adjunct  to  stimulating 
clysters.  By  moderate  exercise  in 
the  open  air  while  taking  this  salt, 
the  purgative  effect  is  diminished, 
and  its  diuretic  property  increased. 
The  dose  is  from  3  ss  to  3  ij  dis¬ 
solved  in  water,  gruel,  or  any  other 
vehicle;  and  taken  either  at  once, 
or  in  divided  doses  frequently  re¬ 
peated. 


POISONOUS  PICKLES. 


V  egetable  substances,  preserved 
in  the  state  called  pickles,  by  means 
of  the  anti-septic  power  of  vinegar, 
whose  sale  frequently  depends  great¬ 
ly  upon  a  fine  lively  green  colour; 
and  the  consumption  of  which  by 
sea- faring  people  in  particular  is 
prodigious,  are  sometimes  intention¬ 
ally  coloured  by  means  of  copper. 
Gerkins,  French  beans,  samphires, 


the  green  pods  of  capsicum,  and 
many  other  pickled  vegetable  sub¬ 
stances,  oftener  than  is  perhaps  ex¬ 
pected,  are  met  with,  impregnated 
with  this  metal.  Numerous  fatal 
consequences  are  known  to  have,  en¬ 
sued  from  the  use  of  these  stimu¬ 
lants  of  the  palate,  to  which  the 
fresh  aud  pleasing  hue  has  been 
imparted  according  to  the  deadly 
formulae  laid  down  in  some  modern 
cookery  books ;  such  as  boiliiig  the 
pickles  with  half-pence,  or  suffering 
them  to  stand  for  a  considerable 
period  in  brazen  vessels. 

Br.  Pereival  [Medical  Transac¬ 
tions,  vol.  iv.  p.  80, ]  has  given  an 
account  of  44  a  young  lady  who 
amused  herself,  while  her  hair  was 
dressing,  with  eating  samphire  pic¬ 
kles  impregnated  with  copper.  She 
soon  complained  of  pain  in  the  sto¬ 
mach  ;  and  in  five  days,  vomiting 
commenced,  which  was  incessant 
for  two  days.  After  this,  her  slo- 
mach  became  prodigiously  distend¬ 
ed  ;  and  in  nine  days  after  eating 
the  pickle,  death  relieved  her  from 
her  suffering/’ 

Among  many  recipes  which  mo¬ 
dern  authors  of  cookery  hooks  have 
given  for  imparting  a  green  colour 
to  pickles,  the  following  are  particu¬ 
larly  deserving  of  censure ;  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  they  will  be  sup¬ 
pressed  in  future  editions  of  the 
works. 

44  To  Pickle  Gerkins. — Boil -the 
vinegar  in  a  bell-metal  or  copper 
pot ;  pour  it  boiling  hot  on  your 
cucumbers.1’ 

44  To  make  greening. — Take  a 
bit  of  verdigris,  the  bigness  of  a 
hazle-nut,  finely  powdered  ;  half-a- 
pint  of  distilled  vinegar  and  a  bit  of 
alum  powder,  with  a  little  bay  salt. 
Put  all  in  a  bottle,  shake  it,  and  let 
it  stand  till  clear.  Put  a  small  tea¬ 
spoon-full  into  codlings,  or  what¬ 
ever  you  wish  to  green.” 

Mr.  E.  Ilaffeld  directs, 44  to  render 
pickles  green,  boil  them  with  half¬ 
pence,  or  allow  them  to  stand  for 
twenty-four  hours  in  copper  or  brass 
pans.” 

To  detect  the  presence  of  copper, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  mince  the 
pickles,  and  to  pour  liquid  ammonia, 
diluted  wftth  an  equal  bulk  of  water. 
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over  them  in  a  slopped  phial :  if  the 
pickles  contain  the  minutest  quan¬ 
tity  of  copper,  the  ammonia  assumes 
a  blue  colour. 


POISONOUS  CATSUP. 

This  article  Is  very  often  subjected 
to  one  of  the  most  reprehensible 
modes  of  adulteration  ever  devised. 
Quantities  are  daily  to  be  met  with, 
which  on  a  chemical  examination, 
are  found  to  abound  with  copper. 
Indeed,  this  condiment  is  often 
nothing  else  than  the  residue  left 
behind  after  the  process  employed 
for  obtaining  distilled  vinegar,  sub¬ 
sequently  diluted  with  a  decoction 
of  the  outer  green  husk  of  the  wal¬ 
nut,  and  seasoned  with  allspice, 
Cayenne  pepper,  pimento,  garlick, 
and  common  salt. 

The  quantify  of  copper  which  we 
have  more  than  once  detected  in  this 
sauce,  used  for  seasoning,  and  which, 
on  account  of  its  cheapness,  is  much 
resorted  to  by  people  in  the  lower 
walks  of  life,  has  exceeded  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  lead  to  be  met  with  in 
other  articles  employed  in  domestic 
economy. 

The  following  account  of  Mr. 
Lewis,  (Literary  Chronicle,  No.  24, 
p.  379.)  on  this  subject  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  cause  the  public  to  be  011 
their  guard. 

“  Being  in  the  habit  of  frequently 
purchasing  large  quantities  of  pickles 
and  other  culinary  sauces,  for 
the  use  of  my  establishment,  and 
also  for  foreign  trade,  it  fell  lately 
to  my  lot  to  purchase  from  a  manu¬ 
facturer  of  those  commodities  a 
quantity  of  walnut  catsup,  appa¬ 
rently  of  an  excellent  quality  ;  but, 
to  my  great  surprise,  I  had  reason  to 
believe  that  the  article  might  be 
contaminated  with  some  deleterious 
substance,  from  circumstances  which 
happened  in  my  business  as  a  tavern 
keeper,  but  which  are  unnecessary 
to  be  detailed  here ;  and  it  was  this 
that  induced  me  to  make  inquiry 
concerning  the  compounding  of  the 
suspected  articles. 

u  The  catsup  being  prepared  by 
boiling  in  a  copper,  as  is  usually  prac¬ 


tised,  the  outer  green  shell  of  wal 
nuts,  after  having  been  suffered  to 
turn  black  by  exposure  to  air,  in 
combination  with  common  salt,  with 
a  portion  of  pimento  and  pepper 
dust,  in  common  vinegar  strength¬ 
ened  with  some  vinegar  extract, 
left  behind  as  residue  in  the  still  of 
vinegar  manufacturers  ;  1  therefore 
suspected  that  the  catsup  might  be 
impregnated  with  some  copper.  To 
convince  myself  of  this  opinion,  I 
boiled  down  to  dryness  a  quart  of  it 
in  a  stone  pipkin,  which  yielded  to 
me  a  dark  brown  mass.  I  put  this 
mass  into  a  crucible,  and  kept  it  on 
a  coal  fire,  red  hot,  till  it  became 
reduced  to  a  porous  black  charcoal  ; 
on  urging  the  heat  with  a  pair  of 
bellows,  and  stirring  the  mass  in 
the  crucible  with  the  stem  of  a 
tobacco-pipe,  it  became,  after  two 
hours’  exposure  to  an  intense  heat, 
concerted  into  a  greyish -white  ash  ; 
but  no  metal  could  be  discriminated 
amongst  it.  I  now  poured  upon  it 
some  aquafortis,  which  dissolved 
nearly  the  whole  of  it,  with  an  effer¬ 
vescence  ;  and  produced  after 
having  been  suffered  to  stand  to  let 
the  insoluble  portion  subside,  a 
bright  grass-green  solution,  of  a 
strong  metallic  taste  ;  after  immers¬ 
ing  into  this  solution  the  blade  of  a 
knife,  it  became  instantly  covered 
with  a  bright  coat  of  copper. 

44  The  wal  nut  catsup  was  therefore 
evidently  strongly  impregnated  with 
copper.  On  informing  the  manu¬ 
facturer  of  this  fact,  he  assured  me, 
that  the  same  method  of  preparing 
the  liquor  was  generally  pursued, 
and  that  he  had-  manufactured  the 
article  in  a  like  manner  for  up¬ 
wards  of  twenty  years. 

44  Such  is  the  statement  I  wish  to 
communicate;  and  if  you  will  allow 
it  a  place  in  your  Literary  Chronicle 
it  may  perhaps  tend  to  put  the  un¬ 
wary  011  their  guard  against  the 
practice  of  preparing  this  sauce  by 
boiling  it  in  a  copper,  which  cer¬ 
tainly  may  contaminate  the  liquor, 
and  render  it  poisonous.” 

To  prevent  Chilblains . 

Wear  soft  leather  gloves,  and  lamb’s- 
wool  stockings  in  the  approaching  frosty 
weather. 
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TO  DETECT  ADULTERATION 
IN  BREAD. 

(From  a  Correspondent .) 

The  fallowing  simple  experiment 
to  ascertain  whether  bread  be  made 
of  proper  materials  is  within  the 
reach  of  every  one  : — 

Heat  a  knife,  and  plunge  it  in 
the  loaf.  If  the  blade,  when  drawn 
out,  appear  bright,  and  not  encrust¬ 
ed  with  a  white  chalky  substance, 
it  is  a  proof  that  it  is  free  from  some 
of  the  pernicious  ingredients  gene¬ 
rally  used  by  bakers  in  the  adulte¬ 
ration  of  bread. 


ADVICE  ON  LADYS’  FURS 
AND  MUFFS. 


Can  any  body  tell  us  the  use  of 
these  great  massy  furs  at  (lie  bottom 
of  the  ladies’  pelisses?  TY>uld  it 
not  be  better  applied  to  the  chest 
and  neck  ?  The  muffs  too! — No¬ 
thing  i ti  ladies’  dresses  is  so  preg¬ 
nant  with  danger  as  this  absurd 
appendage.  It  first  engenders  an  un¬ 
equal  heat  to  the  abdomen — a  part 
which,  when  affected  by  cold,  is  most 
dangerous  ;  and  then,  as  the  move-  ' 
meats  of  their  arms  may  guide,  off 
it  is  carried,  and  leaves  that  place 
to  undergo  a  reverse  proportion  of 
cold!  Ladies,  if  you  regard  your 
health,  cover  vour  necks,  wear  flan- 
nel  petticoats,  and  cashier  furs  and 
muffs. 


CLEANING  THE  TEETH. 


We  are  requested  by  one  of  our 
readers  to  say  whether  the  teeth 
should  be  cleaned  daily  with  tooth 
powder;  to  which  we  answer,  that 
provided  the  powder  be  simple, — 
such  as  we  prescribed  in  our  last 
Number,  and  one  of  our  back  Num¬ 
bers — it  should  be  used  daily.  It  is 
all  stuff  to  talk  about  injuring  the 
enamel  by  simply  cleaning  tile  teeth. 
Use  a  moderately  stiff  brush,  and  be 
careful  not  to  jerk  and  rub  as  if  you 
were  curry-combing  a  horse,  and 
then  you  will  do  the  best  for  your 
teeth. 


OLD  WOMEN’S  REMEDIES 
EXAMINED. 

Hot  Wooden  Trenchers ,  or  Bottles 
of  Hot  Water ,  applied  to  the  Ab¬ 
domen  to  cure  Colic. 

This  remedy,  as  a  stimulus,  is  a 
good  auxiliary;  but  a  brisk  cathar¬ 
tic  of  jalap  and  ginger  would  much 
sooner  relieve. 


A  Poultice  of  Chick-weed  to  a  Fresh 
Wound. 

Any  of  those  herb  poultices  are 
not  only  useless,  but  injurious  to 
fresh  wounds.  The  minute  par¬ 
ticles  of  them  get  into  the  wounds 
and  produce  suppuration  ;  whereas, 
had  the  parts  been  washed  or  wiped, 
closely  united,  and  gently  bound 
up,  nature  would  complete  a  cure 
in  a  very  short  time,  without  further 
trouble. 


USEFUL  PRESCRIPTIONS. 


A  good  Night  Draught  for 
Rheumatism. 

Take  of  tincture  of  guaiacum,  oue 
drachm, 

Infusion  of  senna,  one  ounce. 

Mix. 


A  pood  Medicine  for  Pregnant 
Women. 

f 

Take  of  cinnamon  water,  an  ounce. 

Tincture  of  rh  ubarb,  two  drachms, 
Spirits  of  lavender,  (compound) 
half  a  drachm, 

Syrup  of  saffron,  one  drachm. 
This  to  be  taken  occasionally  in  the 
middle  of  the  day. 


Memorandum  to  those  growing 
Blind. 

Blister  the  back  about  twelve  inches 
along  the  spine,  and  about  four  inches 
broad . 
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l  ANNALS  OF  QUACKERY. 


D - ,  THE  OLD  GRAVEL 

LANE  QUACK. 

'[  To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical 
Adviser . 

Sir, 

Knowing  the  persevering  character 
of  your  valuable  publication  in  ex¬ 
posing  the  quack  doctors,  &e.  that 
constantly  invade  the  stream  of  me¬ 
dical  science;  being  a  general  reader 
of  your  valuable  work,  which  by  the 
by  is  no  wonder,  considering  my  love 
for  any  thing  original,  and  enjoying 
your  spirited  44  shews  up,”  44  shews 
out,”  44  shews  off,”  and  44  shews 
down,”  of  the  Kent  Road  Sawney, 
Eady,  &c.  &c.  &c.  and  the  host  of 
the  44  gullers  of  simples  allow 
me  to  ask  a  question,  previous  to 
which,  permit  me  to  praise  the 
thing  so  caustic  and  hot  to  the 
curers  of  the  V.  D.  which  I  do  with 
sincerity,  and  hope  should  any  of 
the  aforesaid  group  while  exclaim¬ 
ing  against  it,  be  heard  to  cry* 
4‘  burn  it  in  hell,”  that  it  may  be 
forgiven  them. 

Having  occasion  the  other  day  to 
pass  down  Old  Gravel  Lane,  iny 
attention  was  attracted  by  a  gilded, 
not  a  pill,  but  a  pestal  and  mortar, 
suspended  in  front  of  a  house  by  an 
iron  rod  from  the  second  floor 
window,  and  about  two  feet  above  it 
a  large  board,  which  was  illumined 
with  the  following  words  written 
ingold  letters  :  “  Dr.  D - ’s  Medi¬ 

cal  Establishment,  established  30 
years.”  In  both  windows  of  the  front 
parlour  I  saw  the  same  attractive 
placard  on  a  transparent  blind  ;  one 
pane  of  glass  was,  and  had  been  long 
broken,  which  admitted  of  a  man’s 
head  being  put  through  with  the 
greatest  ease,  and  was  in  the  bar¬ 
gain  an  excellent  ventilator ;  keep¬ 


ing  it  open  is  easily  accounted  for  ; 
for  in  November  months  it  is  very 
warm,  close,  and  sultry,  44  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing,”  “  and  every 
thing  else  besides  in  the  world,” 
for  persons  to  have  large  ventilators 
open  in  their  liouse«.  Over  the 
door  was  a  bottle  in  the  shape  of  a 
tinder-box,  filled  with  coloured 
water,  which  wac  enclosed  in  an 
economical  oil  lamp,  having  three 
of  its  sides  covered  with  oil  paper 
instead  of  glass,  and  moreover,  more 
properly  speaking  more  under,  was 
a  young  gentleman  equipped  with  a 
pen  over  his  right  ear,  an  apron 
over  his  knees,  and  his  finger  nails 
in  his  head,  waiting,  so  I  suppose,  for 
customers ;  now  the  spirit  of  the 
Medical  Adviser  to  know  who’s  who, 
or  who’s  what,  immediately  stirred 
within  me,  and  taking  out  my 
pencil  I  took  an  inventory  of  what  was 
to  be  seen,  have  enclosed  it  for  your 
perusal ;  and  the  doctor  wants  to 
know  who  is  he,  who  has  a  twelve¬ 
month’s  dust  lodging  on  every  whole 
windowpane  in  his  house;  can  he  be 
a  doctor?  a  decent  respectable  man, 
fit  to  cuter  a  gentleman’s  parlour, 
eh  ? 

I  pause  for  a  reply,  till  which,  I 
am,  Sir, 

Yours  sincerely, 

G.  F.  M. 

[D - -  is  a  brother-in-law  of 

Jordan.] — Ed. 


DR.  EADY. 


The  Doctor's  East  Hand-hill. 

“  Such  are  the  indirect  puffs  in  all 
the  Provincial  Journals  in  this 
Kingdom,  from  the  regular  Quacks, 
and  their  wonderful  discoveries,  Re¬ 
markable  sayings,  and  canting  com¬ 
pliments,  (as  well  as  in  the  Threepen¬ 
ny  Medical  Periodicals ,)  that  the 
Public's  old  Trumpeter  is  induced  to 
put  fresh  energies,  lest  lie  should  be 
mistaken  for  a  regular  Quack.  By 
which  means  the  community  will 
not  be  deceived  by  misrepresenta¬ 
tion,  or  allured  into  false  confi¬ 
dence,  by  flourishes  that  may  end 
fatally.  But,  by  the  simple  sound 
of  Dr.  EADY’S  Trumpet,  the  Af- 
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flicted  are  called  to  rally  round 
his  unfurled  banners,  where  thou¬ 
sands  have  shouted  4  Victory  !’ 

44  38,  Dean-street ,  Soho ,  London. 

“  Dr.  Eady’s  Cough  and  Digestive 
Pills  have  never  failed  in  affording 
relief  to  Consumptive  and  Asth¬ 
matic  Persons. —  Price  2s.  9d.  per 
box,  with  directions.” 

\\Voe  to  the  taker  of  those  'pills! — 
Consumption  and  Asthma/// 
— Eadifs  pills  for  such  diseases  ! — 
This  is  too  much  of  44  a  good 
thing.”] — Ed. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical 
Adviser. 

Sir, 

A  legal  friend  of  mine  having  oc¬ 
casion  some  time  since  to  serve  Dr. 
Eady,  of  quacking  fame,  with  the 
copy  of  a  writ,  and  having  made 
several  ineffectual  attempts  to 
gain  access  to  him,  at  length  had 
recourse  to  the  following  expe¬ 
dient  : — 

A  young  and  fashionably  dressed 
articled  clerk  was  directed  to  call 
at  the  house  of  the  worthy  doctor, 
at  his  usual  hour  for  seeing  patients, 
and  to  take  his  turn  with  them, 
which  he  accordingly  did  ;  and  after 
waiting  some  time,  was  ushered 
into  the  doctor’s  presence.  The 
latter,  seeing  a  patient  so  well  dress¬ 
ed,  (and  not  doubting  that  he  should 
receive  a  handsome  recompense)  was 
not  a  little  elated,  and  advancing  to 
the  door  in  high  good  humour,  took 
hold  of  the  young  gentleman  by 
the  collar,  and  accosted  him  in  the 
following  manner : — u  Oh,  you  are  a 
sad  young  dog  !  What,  l  suppose 
you  have  got  in  for  it,  eh?  Come, 
out  with  it,  let’s  see  it.”  The  young 
man  did  not  wait  for  a  second  bid¬ 
ding,  but  immediately  pulled  out — 
not  what  the  doctor  expected  to  see 
— but  a  copy  of  the  aforesaid  writ, 
with  which  ’he  presented  him  in  all 
due  form.  The  astonishment  and 
disappointment  of  the  doctor  may 
be  easily  imagined  ;  his  golden 
dreams  vanished,  and  his  counte¬ 
nance,  before  enlightened  with 


smiles,  immediately  fell.  It  is, 
however,  but  justice  to  add,  that 
after  the  .first  blush  of  disappoint¬ 
ment,  he  laughed  heartily  at  the 
joke,  and  paid  the  money,  with  all 
the  expenses. 

If  you  think  the  above  worthy 
insertion  in  your  very  useful  publi¬ 
cation,  it  is  very  much  at  your 
service. 

LEGALIS. 

P.  S.  This  clearly  shews  that  the 
doctor  is  smarting  under  the  lashing 
he  has  received  at  your  hands. 


II - ,  THE  CANCER  QUACK 

OF  CONISBROUGH. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Adviser, 
Sir, 

Independent  of  the  numerous 
suggestions  that  have  already  ap¬ 
peared  to  convince  the  public  by 
proofs  the  most  striking,  as  regards 
the  result  arising  from  the  encou¬ 
raging  of  quackery,  it  may  not  be 
esteemed  amiss  to  inculcate  a  few 
other  remarks,  in  addition  to  those 
already  in  circulation.  Ever  since 
your  valuable  publication  com¬ 
menced  an  active  engagement  in 
annihilating  quackery,  and  exposed 
such  unprincipled  animals  in  their 
true  colours  ;  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
Conisbrough,  the  common  preva¬ 
lence  of  cases  recited,  and  their  uni¬ 
versal  melancholy  result,  have 
awakened,  in  all  orders  of  society, 
an  active  cupidity  to  propagate  this 
only  infallible  expedient  of  advanc¬ 
ing  what  is  sufficiently  evident  to 
convince  the  meanest  capacity,  how 
necessary  it  becomes,  nay,  even  a 
paramount  duty,  to  take  warning, 
after  such  a  kind  friend  as  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  this  work,  having  exerted  his 
utmost  endeavours  to  preserve  that 
necessary  blessing,  “  Health,”  which 
is  deserving  of  the  richest  encomiums 
of  praise,  in  sinking  the  audacious 
quacks  into  deserving  contempt. 

I  propose  again  to  advise  a  little 

of  Dr  H - ’s  lapis  inf ernalis  to  be 

applied  to  his  sensitive  organs;  and 
after  considering  deliberately  how 
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highly  requisite  it  becomes,  to  re¬ 
peat  the  application  prior  to  p-oduc- 
itUf  the  wished-for  effect,  I  antici¬ 
pate  some  one  will  step  forward, 
and  give  a  correct  report  of  this 
keener,  and  not  neglect  keeping  up 
the  effect,  but  touch  this  caustic 
gentleman  without  delay,,  I  can 
assure  you  this  Comisbrough  quack 
requires  a  little  serious  considera¬ 
tion,  and  decisive  treatment,  for  he 
has  become  so  callous,  that  mild 
applications  exert  no  influence  in 
preventing  him  proving,  in  every 
Instance,  an  universal  destroyer. 
The  father  of  a  family,  whose  pros¬ 
perity,  whose  very  existence,  per¬ 
haps,  depends  on  his  life,  may  fall  a 
sacrifice  to  the  ignorance  of  this 
keen  assassin.  His  remedies  may 
hurst  the  gates  of  death— may  rend 
asunder  the  dearest  ties  of  kindred, 
of  friendship,  of  love,  and  plunge  a 
trembling  soul  into  an  unprepared- 
for  eternity.  Are  not  these  awful 
considerations  sufficiently  powerful 
to  remedy  the  evil  by  destroying 
quackery. 

Dr.  H - ,  as  before  stated,  applies 

this  lapis  ivf emails  to  all  indiscri¬ 
minately  that  unfortunately  ask  his 
advice:  none  escape  its  direful  ra¬ 
vages.  Those  who  have  applied, 
now  repent,  and  I  could  advance 
cases  well  authenticated  ;  but,  to  be 
brief,  I  will  mention  the  diseases 
that,  to  my  knowledge,  have  under¬ 
gone  this  regular  routine  of  prac¬ 
tice:  Scrofula,  Fistula,  noli  me  tan- 
gere ,  nevi materni,  and  every  enlarged 
gland  or  tumour  is  pronounced  by 
this  wiseacre  a  cancer,  and  undergoes 
the  caustic  treatment  by  this  Dr. 
H— - :  are  not  these  sufficient  to  de¬ 

ter  those  afflicted  from  neglecting 
to  apply  to  a  well-educated  surgeon, 
and  avoid  that  destructive  Dr.  H — . 
The  following  anecdote  I  humbly 
submit  for  a  place  in  your  inesti¬ 
mable  publication,  being  very  ap¬ 
plicable  and  appropriate,  as  touch¬ 
ing  upon  that  blind  cancer-doctor 
of  Conisbrougb.  The  doctor  was 
called  in  to  visit  a  gentleman  who 

felt  a  little  indisposed.  H - ,  who 

was  dead  drunk,  after  having  exa¬ 
mined  his  pulse,  desired  him  to  put 
out  his  tongue,  and  the  doctor  ap¬ 
plying  his  finger  to  the  patient’s 


unshaven  chin,  instead  of  his  tongue’ 
cried  out,  “  Give  him  some  drink  I 
give  him  some  drink !  his  tongue  is 
as  rough*  as  a  nutmeg-grater.”  How 
long  will  the  public  remain  blind? 

T.  S. O. 


C- - -  AND  T - .  THE 

SHEFFIELD  QUACKS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Adviser. 
Sir, 

You  will  much  oblige  a  constant 
reader  by  giving  insertion  to  the 
two  undermentioned  dislocating 
quacks : — 

There  are  two  notoriously  igno¬ 
rant  men,  who  style  themselves 
bone-setters,  (but  who  ought  rather 
to  be  denominated  dislocators.)  Dr. 

C - ,  of  Wadsley,  near  Sheffield, 

and  the  other,  Dr.  T - ,  New 

Fields,  Sheffield;  these  two  have 
escaped  notice  as  yet  in  your 
publication,  but  I  trust  these  desic¬ 
cators  will  shortly  be  openly  ex¬ 
posed.  Br.  C — - —  is  never  called 
to  any  accident  without  discovering 
a  bone  misplaced  or  luxated,  which 
lie  pretends  to  reduce  prior  to  his 
leaving  the  house;  and  oftentimes 
such  cruel  and  painful  extensions 
are  made  by  these  quacks,  who  are 
as  ignorant  of  anatomy  (which  is 
alpha  and  omega  in  surgery)  as  a 
child;  but  they  occasionally  succeed 
in  making  them,  by  their  cries,  be¬ 
lieve  his  statement  is  correct;  and 
he  has  got  a  method  peculiar  to 
himself,  of  making  a  noise  very 
similar  to  a  dislocated  bone  return¬ 
ing  into  its  socket,  and  thus  lie 

gulls  them.  This  Dr.  C - was 

sent  for  to  a  man  who  had  previ¬ 
ously  been  examined  by  a  regular 
educated  surgeon,  and  upon  exa¬ 
mining  the  man,  he  found  the  left 
thigh  was  fractured;  but  upon  hear¬ 
ing  they  were  not  satisfied  with  his 
professional  abilities,  but  preferred  a 

regular  quack,  Dr.  C - -  was  sent 

for,  and  he  determined  to  satisfy 
them  what  a  quack  knew  about  the 
bones.  He  removed  the  splints  from 
the  left  leg,  and  applied  them  to  the 
right  leg,  which  was  sound;  and  he 
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then  felt  confident  he  should  con¬ 
vince  them  how  ignorant  hone-set¬ 
ters  were-,  for  lie  assured  them  he 
would  find  the  right  knee  dislocated, 
which  was  not  without  foundafion; 
for  as  soon  as  this  bone-setter 
arrived,  he  commenced  running 
down  the  surgeons,  that  they  were 
all  blockheads  together,  for  binding 
up  the  leg  without  first  having  re¬ 
duced  file  luxated  knee-joint.  The 
patient  himself  informed  him  he 
was  examining  the  uninjured  limb; 
but  he  was  going  to  commence  with 
extension,  when  the  surgeon  and 
friends  came  in,  and  requested  him 
to  leave  the  house  immediately,  and 
never  enter  it  any  more,  for  they 
were  then  perfectly  satisfied,  and 
fully  convinced  of  the  ignorance  of 

bone-setters.  Dr.  T - -  is  just 

such  another,  and  makes  cruelly 
painful  extensions  in  all  cases,  out 
Or  in.  A  child  had  laboured  for 
a  serious  time  under  a  disease  of 
the  hip,  very  common  amongst  chil¬ 
dren.  and  this  Dr.  T - wantonly 

exposed  the  child  to  a  most  painful 
extension.  That  in  this  enlightened 
country,  men  without  education 
should  be,  with  impunity,  suffered 
to  degrade  a  most  useful  profession, 
and  put  to  the  torture  those  who 
have  the  folly  to  apply,  is  a  disgrace 
to  our  laws,  and  calls  loudly  for  pre¬ 
vention.  I  hope  soin^  persons  in 
Sheffield  will  not  allow  them  any 
longer  to  escape  unnoticed,  but  ex- 
pbse  such  villains. 

T.  S.  O. 


MANCHESTER  QUACKS. 

The  following  list  has  been  sent  us 
from  Manchester;  we  wish  to  know 
if  they  are  quacks. 

Sam.  Mathews. 

Dr.  Webster.  x 

Dr.  Bird. 

Dr.  Warburton. 

Dr.  Bed  ale. 

Dr.  Caffarata.  (a  horrible  rascal.) 
Dr.  Walwork. 

Dr  Lord. 

God  help  the  Manchester  people! 
Is  there  any  humane  person  that 
can  give  us  the  history  of  the  above, 
or  any  of  them  ? 


MEDICAL  TALK  OF  THE  DAY. 


An  Ignorant  Apothecary' s  treat¬ 
ment  of  Ophthalmia. — We  consider 
the  following  passage  in  a  late  work 
on  Dropsies,  by  Dr.  Venables,  of 
Henley  on  Thames,  of  so  much  im¬ 
portance,  that  we  feel  it  a  duty  to 
transcribe  it. 

<4  A  circumstance,”  says  Dr.  V. 
44  came  under  my  observation  a  day 
or  two  since,  which  I  cannot  pass  over 
without  animadversion.  A  pauper 
belonging  to  a  neighbouring  parish, 
brought  her  daughter,  a  little  girl 
about  'six  years  old.  to  me,  to  tell 
her  4  if  1  thought  she  could  he  cured 
of  a  sore  eye,  with  which  she  had 
been  afflicted  for  the  last  three 
months.’  She  told  me  that  the  apo¬ 
thecary  who  attended  the  parish, 
had  been  giving  her  eye-washes  and 
poultices  during  the  whole  of  this 
period,  but  that  she  experienced  no 
relief  whatever.  In  despair  she 
brought  her  little  girl  to  me.  Judge 
of  my  surprize,  when  I  discovered 
that  a  small  extraneous  body,  about 
half  the  size  of  a  pin’s  head,  imbed¬ 
ded  iu  the  lucid  cornea,  was  the  sole 
source  of  an  inflammation,  which 
baffled  both  the  science  and  the 
powerful  collyria  of  this  gentleman. 
From  the  long  continued  irritation, 
red  vessels  were  just  beginning  to 
shoot  into  the  lucid  cornea,  and  no 
doubt  in  a  very  short  time  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  orgfin  would  have  suf- 
fei  •ed,  and  opacity  of  the  cornea 
would  have  ensued.  I  took  this 
case  to  my  friend  Mr.  Jeston,  who, 
in  less  than  fifteen  seconds,  removed 
this  substance  with  a  common  silver 
probe.  It  appears  to  be  the  husk  of 
a  small  seed,  and  I  have  preserved 
it  in  my  collection  as  a  memento  of 
an  ignorance  (I  wish  I  could  say 
negligence)  which  would  be  dis- 
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graceful  to  the  youngest  tyro  in  the 
profession. 

Thus  it  is  that  by  false  economy 
in  employing  quacks  of  the  lowest 
description  upon  reduced  terms,  per¬ 
manent  burthens  are  thrown  upon 
the  public.  Had  the  sight  of  this 


little  patient  been  sacrificed  ^to 
the  ignorance  of  this  pretender  she 
must  have  eventually  become  not 
only  an  unhappy  burthen  to  herself, 
but  a  source  of  permanent  expense 
to  her  parish.  We  do  not  envy  this 
illiterate  JEsculapius  his  feelings. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS.  ' 

J.  Olives’  letter  is  under  consideration  $  the  attack  he  makes  Upon 
Trueman ,  Dunkin's  opponent,  by  no  means  refutes  his  statement.  We 
will  perhaps  insert  it,  or  part  of  it,  next  week. 

The  Editor  returns  thanks  to  the  Chemical  Society,  for  their  ticketof 
admission. 

O.  P.  Q.  and  F.  A.  W.  were  written  to  on  Wednesday  last* 

J. '  D.  N.  an  Enemy  to  Quackery,  will  oblige  us  fey  further  remarks  upon 
tile  Manchester  quacks — authentic. 

Zeno — The  matter  inclosed,  and  stated  to  have  been  extracted  from  a 
loaf  by  a  hot  knife,  appears  to  be  composed  of  mucilage  and  salt. 

H.  A’s,  and  W.  W’s  letter  on  Courtenay,  are  received.  If  the  latter  gen¬ 
tleman  sends  an  address,  he  shall  have  advice  regarding  the  colchicum. 

C.  F.  of  Hull,  should  rest  fora  month,  during  which  time  he  should  take 
ten  grains  of  cream  of  tartar  and  five  of  rhubarb  every  day  If  no  better, 
then  he  should  place  himself  under  the  direction  of  a  skilful  surgeon. 

K.  Z.  take  no  astringents,  but  be  electrified  across  the  pubis  and  hips* 
Write  to  us  then. 

J.  G.  take  a  little  cream  of  tartar  daily  without  the  gum  arabic,  for  a 
week,  then  write. 

J.  B.  K. — We  envy  him  his  a  disease,”  he  is  no  food  for  the  worms. 

G.  B.  R. — Pour  cold  water  on  the  head  thrice  a  day,  and  keep  the  bowels 
regular  with  rhubarb  and  cream  of  tartar. 

A.  Q.  L’S  constitution  is  seriously  deranged.  The  sore  gums  are  only 
symptomatic.  Let  him  eat  oranges  daily,  and  take  small  doses  of  salts  oc¬ 
casionally.  Write  in  a  week. 

Edmund. — No. 

A.  K. — See  the  latter  number  of  the  Medical  Adviser. 

W.  M. — Her  disease  arises  from  constipation  in  all  probability.  Let  her 
take  a  dose  of  physic,  and  then  the  following  method: — From  five  to  fen 
grains  of  rhubarb  every  day,  at  twelve  o’clock,  so  as  to'produce  one  motion* 
Write  agaiu  ;  but  if  she  become  worse,  call  in  a  physician. 

A  respectful  and  old  Subscriber,  would  do  well  to  blister  the  back  in 
the  manner  described,  page  362  last  number  of  the  Medical  Adviser,  and 
Write  us  the  effect.  Has  he  not  signed  A.  B.  B.  ? 

Richard  Duke  is  not  explicit  enough  for  our  opinion. 

We  mean  to  notice  the  subject  hinted  at  by  Mr.  Webb. 

H - Y  D- — - Y,  will  find  some  observations  on  chilblains  in  one 

of  our  early  numbers.  We  mean  however  to  take  up  the  subject  again 
shortly.  * 

Jean’s  has  come  to  hand.  There  is  no  circulation  of  the  nerves.  His 
theory  although  ingenious,  is  uot  founded  upon  correct  physiological  prin¬ 
ciples. 

Hollway’s  letter  on  sleep  shall  perhaps  appear  next  week. 


Communications  (Post  Paid)  to  be  sent  to  the  Editor,  at  the  Publishers.  Lon¬ 
don  :  Printed  and  published  by  KNIGHT  and  LACEY,  55,  Paternoster 
Row.^Sold  also  by  John  Sutherland,  Edinburgh  ;  W.  R.  M‘Phun,  Glas¬ 
gow,  and  Westly  and  Tyrrell,  Dublin, 
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TOOTH-DRAWERS  AND 
JAW-BREAKERS. 

(See  Plate.) 


When  the  front  teeth  are  loose, 
they  may,  in  most  cases,  be  taken 
out  by  pincers  ;  but  from  the  eye 
teeth  backwards,  they  require  a 
proper  instrument,  called  a  key. 
Country  tooth-drawers  begin  to 
learn  their  u  profession”  by  pulling 
out  teeth  with  strings  and  pincers, 
and,  from  the  facility  they  hud  in 
taking  out  loose  teeth,  they  at  last 
take  to  grapple  with  sound  ones ; 
and  “  pull  away”  being  their  max¬ 
im,  many  a  poor  jaw  suffers.  These 
“  professionals”  are  generally,  bar¬ 
bers,  farriers,  and  bone-setters, 
(such  is  the  operator  represented  in 
the  plate* )  They  do  not  know,  nord-o 
their  patients,  that  there  is  not  only 
practice  and  ingenuity  required  in 
extracting  teeth,  hut  that  there  is 
great  danger  attending  the  impro¬ 
per  performance  of  the  operation,  as 
the  u  wrenching  arms”  of  many  of 
our  apothecaries’  and  druggists’ 
shopmen  often  too  seriously  de- 
monstVafe.  Exfoliation  of  the  jaw, 
from  splintering  a  portion  of  it,  has 
often  occurred  ;  excessive  inflam¬ 
mation  frequently  follows  the  im¬ 
proper  extraction  of  a  tooth,  and 
lock. jaw  has  been  known  to  take 
place. 

We  therefore  advise  all  who 
labour  under  a  cureless  tooth-ache 
to  have  the  tooth  extracted  by  a 
dentist >•  for  dentists,  when  not 
quacks — and  *  there  are  many  pre¬ 
tended  dentists— have  practice,  in 
addition  to  their  knowledge  of  the 
teeth  :  and  practice  in  tooth-draw¬ 
ing  is  of  the  greatest  necessity  to 
make  a  good  operator. 


CAUSE  OF  GREY  HAIR. 


Some  hypothetical,  amoug 
whom  is  a  modern  periodical,  con¬ 
fidently  assert  that  the  cause  of  grey 
hair  is  a  Contraction  of  the  skin 
about  the  roots  of  it,  and  from  this 
cause  suppose  that  polar  animals 
become  white — the  cold  operating  as 


the  contracting  power.  If  this  ar~ 
gument  were  true,  we  should  be  all 
grey  if  we  happened  to  be  exposed 
to  a  hard  frost !  There  are  fewer 
grey  people  in  Russia  than  in  Italy 
or  Arabia;  for  the  Russians  having 
more  generally  light-coloured  hair, 
do  not  so  of  ten  or  so  soon  feel  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  tile  grizzly  fiend  as  those 
whose  hair  is  black  or  dark.  Cold, 
therefore,  is  nonsense  ;  it  as¬ 
suredly  cannot  be  contraction  at 
the  roots  of  the  hairs.  Has  not  the 
hair  of  individuals  labouring  under 
certain  passions  become  grey  in  one 
night  ?  Were  these  suffering  from 
cold  ?  Rather,  were  they  not  burn¬ 
ing  with  internal  feeling?  Sudden 
fright  has  caused  the  hair  to  turn 
grey;  but  this,  as  well  as  every  other 
remote  cause,  can  be  freed  from  the 
idea  of  operating  by  cold  or  by  con¬ 
traction. 

Our  opinion  is,  that  the  vis  vitce 
is  lessened  in  the  extreme  ramifica¬ 
tions  of  tho^e  almost  imperceptible 
vessels  destined  to  supply  the  hair 
with  colouring  fluid.  The  vessels 
which  secrete  this  fluid  cease  to  act, 
or  else,  the  absorbent  vessels  take  ifc 
away  faster  than  it  is  furnished. 
This  reason  will  bear  argument  ;  for 
grief,  debility,  fright,'  fever,  and 
age,  all  have  the  effect  of  lessening 
tlie  power  of  the  extreme  vessels. 

It  may  be  said  in  argument  against 
this  opinion,  that  if  the  body  be 
again  invigorated,  the  vessels  ought, 
according  to  our  reasoning,  to  secrete 
again  the  colouring  fluid;  but  to 
this  we  say,  that  the  vessels  which 
secrete  this  fluid  are  so  very  minute, 
that  upon  their  ceasing  their  func¬ 
tions  they  become  obliterated,  and 
nothing  can  ever  restore  them. 


WHAT  KIND  OF  MEATS  ARE 
MOST  DIGESTIBLE. 
Illustrated  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper's 
Experiments. 


Exp.  1. — Four  dogs  were  severally 
made  to  swallow  100  parts,  long 
and  narrow,  of  pork,  mutton,  veal, 
and  beef.  On  killing  them  an  hour 
afterwards,  the  pork  had  lost  ten 
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parts;  (he  mutton,,  nine;  the  veal, 
four;  and  the  beef  none. 

Exp. — Four  dogs  were  made  se¬ 
verally  to  swallow  the  same  portions 
of  the  same  meats,  and  were  killed 
in  two  hours.  The  mutton  had 
lost  forty-six  parts  ;  the  beef,  thirty- 
four;  the  veal,  thirty-one;  and  the 
pork,  £0. 

Exp.  3. — Four  dogs  had  the  same 
quantities,  and  were  killed  in  three 
hours.  The  pork  had  lost  ninety- 
eight;  the  mutton,  eighty-seven ; 
the  beef,  thirty-seven ;  and  the  veal, 
forty-six. 

Exp.  4. — Four  dogs  had  the  same 
quantities,  and  were  killed  in  four 
hours.  The  pork  was  wholly  di¬ 
gested;  the  mutton  had  lost  ninety- 
four  ;  the  beef,  seventy-live ;  and 
the  veal,  sixtv-nine. 

Exp.  5. — F  our  dogs  were  seve¬ 
rally  made  to  swallow  100  parts, 
long  and  narrow,  of  beef,  rabbit, 
cod-fish,  and  cheese.  They  were 
killed  in  two  hours,  when  it  was 
also  found  that  the  beef  had  lost 
none:  the  rabbit,  none;  tlie cod-fish, 
seventy-four-;  and  the  cheese,  twen¬ 
ty-nine. 

Exp.  6. — Six  dogs  were  severally 
made  to  swallow  100  parts  or 
muscle,  skin,  gristle,  sinew,  bone, 
and  fat.  They  were  killed  in  four 
hours,  and  it  was  found  that  the  fat 
was  all  digested  ;  the  muscle  had 
lost  thirty-six;  the  skin,  twenty- 
two;  the  gristle,  twenty-one;  the 
sinew,  six  ;  and  the  bone,  5.  In 
another  experiment,  the  whole  of 
the  bone  was  digested  in  six  hours. 


[These  experiments,  performed 
by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  shew  that  the 
stomach  of  a  dog  can  more  easily 
digest  pork  and  fish  than  other 
meats;  and  we  see  no  experiment 
nor  hypothetical  reason  why  it 
would  not  be  the  same  with  the 
man  stomach,  and  that  of  all  car- 
niverous  and  omniverous  animals. 
Until  similar  or  equally  efficacious 
experiments  be  performed  upon  the 
human  stomach,  we  cannot  dispute 
this.  Would  it  not  he  proper,  for 
the  general  benefit  of  mankind,  to 
try  such  experiments  on  criminals 
executed  for  murder  ?] — FiD. 


ACCOUNT  OF 

CORONERS’  INQUESTS. 

( From  Smith's  Principles  of  Fo¬ 
rensic  Medicine.) 

Concerning  the  regulations  un¬ 
der  which  (he  coroner’s  summons 
is  to  he  issued — ‘he  manner  of  im¬ 
panelling  a  jury,  &c.,  I  must  refer 
my  readers  who  are  desirous  of  in¬ 
formation,  to  law  books  ;  such,  for 
instance,  as  those  that  relate  to  the 
duties  of  magistrates.  Medical  men 
should  certainly  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  occasions  and 
forms  of  holding  inquests  ;  as  such 
investigations  are  often  of  the  ut¬ 
most  importance  to  them. 

I  consider  it  sufficient  here  to 
say,  that  they  are  called  for  upon 
any  fatal  event,  which  takes  place 
in  an  unnatural  or  unusual  manner, 
or  wherever  there  may  be  cause  for 
supposing  that  such  has  been  the 
case,  or  where  rumours  to  that 
effect  have  prevailed.  Upon  these 
latter  grounds,  bodies  are  not  un- 
frequently  disinterred  by  authority 
of  the  coroner,  and  submitted  to 
the  inspection  of  medical  men,  in 
order  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the 
nature  of  the  cause  of  death. 

If  a  corpse  be  found  in  a  place 
where,  in  the  usual  course  of  affairs, 
it  ought  not  to  be,  it  must  not  be 
disposed  of  until  the  coroner’s  war¬ 
rant  either  authorises  its  interment 
in  the  regular  manner,  or  that  it 
should  be  buried  as  directed  by  the 
law  of  suicide ;  and  this  warrant 
lie  cannot  issue  until  after  he  has 
held  his  inquest,  and  the  jury  has 
returned  their  verdict  as  to  the  nur¬ 
ture  of  the  event.  Too  often  it 
happens,  that  the  verdict  is  preci¬ 
pitate,  and  even  unfounded,  Juries 
grudge  (heir  attendance,  and  coro¬ 
ners’  juries  are  not  always  com¬ 
posed  of  the  most  intelligent  mem¬ 
bers — very  often  because  the  bounds 
within  which  they  must  be  found, 
do  not  afford  great  abundance  of  the 
best  qualified  materials.  Medical 
men  too  frequently  grudge  their 
attendance  also  ;  and  I  have  no  he¬ 
sitation  in  saying,  that  the  circum- 
stances  under  which  their  attend¬ 
ance  is  frequently  required,  are 
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grievous.  But  parish  surgeons  en¬ 
ter  on  their  office  with  a  knowledge 
of  what  they  are  liable  to ;  and 
should  not  be  impatient  when  re¬ 
quired  to  illuminate  a  coroner’s 
jury.  Impatience,  however,  is  often 
glaringly  manifested  by  all  parties; 
and  if  the  forms  of  an  inquest  can 
be  got  through,  without  more  than 
superficial  enquiries,  so  much  the 
better. 

I  shall  now  confine  myself  to  a 
few  remarks  on  the  more  ordinary 
terms  in  which  the  verdicts  of  co¬ 
roners’  juries  are  rendered  ;  merely 
premising,  that  they  may  he  as  va¬ 
rious  as  the  events  to  which  they 
have  relation  ;  and  counselling  the 
reader  to  seek  for  more  copious  il¬ 
lustrations  in  the  common  news¬ 
papers— hardly  one  of  which  does 
not  contain  something  of  this  na¬ 
ture. 

A  verdict  of  44  Natural  Death  ”  is 
commonly  returned,  where  the  event 
is  traced  to  an  adequate  cause,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  culpability,  or  unusual 
accident.  Such,  for  instance,  as 
sudden  death  by  apoplexy,  bursting 
of  an  aortal  aneurism,  a  rupture  of 
the  heart,  or  other  derangement  of 
organs  upon  whose  integrity  ami 
heal! by  action,  the  maintenance  of 
life  depends.  In  many  such  cases, 
a  specific  statement  is  recorded,  and 
we  therefore  often  meet  with  the 
terms  Apoplexy,  &c. 

Of  44  Accidental  Death,”  l  shall 
merely  say,  that  it  means  a  death  of 
some  violent  nature,  or  from  some 
unusual  or  unnatural  cause,  extra¬ 
neous  to  the  body.  Bursting  of  a 
blood  vessel,  or  fatal  lesion  of  some 
vital  organ  from  a  mere  morbid 
cause,  would  less  properly  belong 
to  accident,  than  to  the  former  case, 
if  not  to  ‘4  Death  by  the  visitation 
of  Cod;”  under  which,  usage  seems 
to  comprehend  those  cases  where  no 
marks  of  a  suspicions  nature  are 
discovered,  but  at  the  same  time  no 
positive  or  satisfactory  evidence  as 
to  the  cause  of  death.  This  verdict 
is  returned  in  many  cases  of  aged 
persons  dying  suddenly,  and  might 
be  proper  in  some  diseases— as  spas¬ 
modic  affections  of  the  stomach,  Ac. 
where  they  prove  suddenly  fatal. 


The  term  is  ambiguous,  for  44  Visi¬ 
tation”  ordinarily  implies  some¬ 
thing  in  the  nature  of  punishment. 
However,  it  seems  merely  to  signi¬ 
fy,  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  jury 
tlse  event  is  one  of  the  inscrutable 
occurrences  in  the  administration 
of  Providence,  for  which  it  would 
be  vain  to  attempt  to  account. 

Of  the  term  44  Homicide,”  which 
literally  implies  killing  a  man,  there 
are  various  modifications.  It  may 
be  44  culpable,”  as  when  one  person 
kills  another,  by  firing  a  gun  at 
him  not  knowing  or  not  believing 
it  to  be  loaded — it  being  an  impro¬ 
per  act  to  handle  fire  arms  in  a 
manner  which  may  injure ;  or  it 
may  be  44  justifiable,”  as  when  a 
person  kills  another  in  his  own  de¬ 
fence.  In  the  first  case,  the  ver¬ 
dict  would  probably  be  ‘4  Man¬ 
slaughter.” 

Of  ‘4  Wilful  Murder,”  so  many 
elucidations  are  given  throughout 
the  text,  that  a  single  word  here  is 
unnecessary,  beyond  a  caution  to 
medical  wi! nesses  as  to  she  share 
they  ought  or  ought  not  to  have  in 
procuring  such  a  verdict  by  their 
evidence.  Although  the  power  of 
life  and  death  does  not  rest  with 
the  coroner,  and  the  real  merits  of 
the  case  may  be  established  after¬ 
wards,  by  other  means  than  those 
to  which  he  may  have  resorted,  yet 
the  charge,  and  subsequent  im¬ 
prisonment  of  a  person  whose  inno¬ 
cence  may  be  made  as  clear  as 
noon-day,  are  perhaps  almost  as 
ruinous  to  him  as  an  ignominious 
end  itself.  It  is  scandalous  to  see 
how  often  the  evidence  of  the  same 
person  leads  to  different  results, 
when  given  before  the  coroner,  and 
when  delivered  in  presence  of  a 
judge.  Let  the  practitioner  reflect, 
that  indifference,  when  speaking  on 
oath,  is  allied  to  perjury;  and  that, 
if  sworn  in  the  parlour  of  a  village 
ale-house,  before  a  dozen  or  two  of 
his  simple  neighbours,  his  respon¬ 
sibility  is  not  less  awful  than  when 
stuck  up  in  a  county  hall,  before 
wigs,  robes,  and  gowns,  cross-exa¬ 
miners,  brow-beaters,  and  short¬ 
hand  writers. 

Enough  has  been  said  on  the  sub- 
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ject  of  Suicide  to  supersede  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  explanatory  matter  on 
the  term  44  Felo  de  se.”  I  shall 
merely  remark,  that  the  verdict  is 
no  doubt  returned  with  perfect  jus¬ 
tice  whenever  it  is  given  ;  but  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  all  medical  au¬ 
thors  who  have  turned  their  minds 
to  the  subject,  it  is  often  withheld 
where  it  is  due,  with  equal  pro¬ 
priety.  1  will  not  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  this  verdict  was  seldom 
issued  against  a  person  of  what  is 
called  ‘•consideration” — but  there 
is  no  impropriety  in  affirming  that 
it  has,  in  almost  every  instance, 
been  confined  to  the  cases  of  those 
charged,  or,  at  least,  suspected  of 
crimes  beyond  that  of  their  own  de¬ 
struction.  The  very  last  instance 
of  any  notoriety  was  certainly  a 
clear  proof  of  this  assertion ;  and 
what  renders  if  the  more  worthy  of 
notice  was,  not  merely  the  nature  of 
the  affair,  hut  the  fact  of  it  being 
the  last  example  in  which  the  old 
law  was  put  in  force. 

In  this  case,  the  power  of  the  co¬ 
roner  was  so  strikingly  exemplified, 
and  (he  event  itself  was  so  extraor¬ 
dinary,  that  a  few  words  concerning 
it  may  he  added.  A  young  gentle¬ 
man  and  his  father  were  found  dead 
in  one  apartment,  each  lying  on  his 
hack,  with  their  feet  towards  each 
other — the  elder  with  clean  gloves 
on,  and  the  younger  with  his  fingers 
soiled  in  the  way  that  is  noticed  in 
those  who  discharge  fire-arms.  The 
previous  report  of  pistols  and  other 
circumstances  were  given  in  evi¬ 
dence,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  con¬ 
vince  not  only  the  jury,  but  the 
world  at  large,  that  the  double 
crimes  of  parricide  and  felonious 
suicide  had  been  committed  by  the 
son  :  a  verdict  of  “  Felo  de  se  ”  was 
accordingly  returned,  and  the  body 
was  interred  by  night  at  a  quatre 
bras.”  The  new  law  was  about  to 
pass  at  this  very  time,  and  the  ce¬ 
remony  of  the  stake  was  omitted. 
Soon  afterwards  the  corpse,  was  re¬ 
moved,  and  suffered  to  he  re- in¬ 
humed  in  the  ordinary  burial- 
ground  of  one  of  the  London  work- 
houses.  In  this  instance,  the  plea 
of  insanity  was  urged,  and  with 


such  force,  that  if  we  compare  the 
evidence  to  thateffect  with  the  apo¬ 
logy  for  evidence  that  is  commonly 
accepted,  it  is  unavoidable  to  con¬ 
clude,  that  had  it  been  simply  a 
case  of  self  murder,  the  verdict 
would  have  been  different. 

44  That  the  deceased  destroyed 
himself  in  a  temporary  fit  of  de¬ 
rangement,”  is  of  all  others  the 
meaning  of  the  majority  of  such 
verdicts,  whatever  may  be  the  means 
of  destruction,  or  the  precise  terms 
employed  to  express  the  same.  Ju¬ 
ries  have  been  too  much  in  the  ha¬ 
bit  of  coming  to  such  decisions,  if 
we  consider  the  principle  that  should 
influence  them  ;  for  it  is. rarely  de- 
rived  from  medical  testimony. 

With  one  word  to  my  professional 
brethren  I  skall  leave  the  subject. 
1  counsel  them  to  beware  of  aiding 
by  their  observations,  or  of  coun¬ 
tenancing,  by  an  unbecoming  ac¬ 
quiescence,  such  a  bias  in*  a  coro¬ 
ner’s  jury  to  make  free  with  the 
term  44  Insanity”  on  such  occasions. 
The  verdict  saves  public  agitation 
and  disgust  (now  indeed  to  a  very 
trifling  amount)  ;  and  may  save 
property — but  at  what  expense? 
No  less  than  stamping  on  a  family, 
totally  free  perhaps  from  any  dis¬ 
position  of  the  kind,  the  character 
of  having  this  awful  hereditary 
malady. 

There  are  innumerable  other  de¬ 
scriptions  of  verdicts  which  it  would 
be  impossible  here  to  discuss  ;  nor, 
as  they  consist  in  general  of  a  short 
specific  statement  of  the  peculiar 
circumstances  to  which  they  relate, 
would  there  be  much  use  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  exemplify  them.  The 
best  source  of  examples  is  the 
newspapers  of  the  day. 

EXTRAORDINARY  LETHARGY. 

Detailed  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Paris. 

A  MAN  of  about  forty-five,  of  a  ro¬ 
bust,  dry  constitution,  by  trade  a 
carpenter,  happened  to  quarrel  with 
another  carpenter  he  worked  for; 
a  little  while  after  our  sick  mail 
heard  that  his  adversary  was  killed 
by  a  fall  from  a  building ;  he  was 
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so  shocked  at  this  news,  that  he 
threw  himself  on  the  ground ;  his 
spirits  and  senses  were  insensibly 
lulled  asleep;  in  April  he  was  carried 
to  La  CJiarite,  where  he  remained  to 
the  August  following,  full  four 
months.  For  the  first  two  months 
he  gave  no  signs  of  voluntary 
motion  or  sensation  ;  his  eyes  were 
constantly  shut,  lie  often  would 
move  his  eyelids ;  his  respiration 
was  free  ;  his  pulse  was  both  small 
and  slow*  though  equal ;  when  his 
arm  was  raised,  it  would  remain 
raised,  as  in  a  catalepsy,  though  no 
other  part  of  his  body  would  do  so; 
all  that  supported  him  during  these 
two  months,  were  a  few  spoonfuls 
of  wine,  which  he  swallowed  every 
day;  he  therefore  became  greatly 
emaciated  ;  during  these  first  two 
months,  lie  was  blooded  in  both  the 
neck,  arm  and  foot :  had  strong 
emetics,  and  purges  given  him,  was 
blistered,  had  leeches  applied,  and 
volatile  medicines  given  him,  but 
all  to  no  other  purpose,  but  to  talk 
sensibly  for  the  space  of  one  day,  to 
his  wife  and  the  friars  of  the  hospi¬ 
tal.  He  fell  after  into  as  profound 
a  sleep  as  before ;  during  the  last 
two  months  he  remained  in  the 
hospital,  he  by  intervals  began  to 
give  some  signs  of  sensation,  as  by 
squeezing  his  wife’s  hand  ;  at  other 
times  by  heavy  sighs,  especially 
when  he  had  not  been  purged  for 
some  days ;  he  from  this  time  ceased 
to  do  all  under  him  ;  he  was  care¬ 
ful  to  turn  himself  to  the  bed-side, 
where  there  was  an  oil-cloth  laid  on 
purpose ;  and  when  he  had  done  his 
occasions,  he  would  return  into  his 
place  again ;  he  never  gave  any 
signs  that  he  wanted  any  thing; 
however  he  began  to  take  food  ;  he 
still  preserved  his  relish  for  wine  ; 
at  meal-hours  they  used  to  touch 
his  lips ;  at  this  signal  he  would 
open  his  mouth,  and  swallow  what 
they  gave  him  ;  and  lay  still,  till 
they  had  touched  his  lips  as  before; 
all  this  time  his  eyes  remained  closed; 
when  he  was  taken  up  he  remained 
in  the  same  posture  without  motion, 
and  his  eyes  shut ;  eight  days  before 
he  was  discharged  out  of  the  hospi¬ 
tal,  they  threw  him  into  the  cold 


bath,  which  surprized  him  effectu¬ 
ally  ;  he  then  opened  his  eyes  % 
looked  earnestly,  though  without 
speaking  a  word  ;  bis  wife  took  him 
home  after,  where  he  soon  came  to 
his  senses,  and  without  the  help  of 
any'-  medicines,  mended  every  day. 

Here  is  a  stumbling  block  to  ail 
vain  philosophical  reason ers,  who 
pretend  to  get  the  mastery  at  reason 
in  her  most  hidden  ways  ;  they  see; 
admire,  search,  and  yet  discover 
nothing. 

M.Imhert,  who  related  the  above 
history,  to  account  for  so  surprising 
a  sleepiness,  considers,  first,  How 
sleep  in  general  is  produced.  Second¬ 
ly,  How  grief  acts  upon  the  soul. 
Obstructions  of  the  brain,  or  a  re¬ 
laxation  of  its  vessels,  or  too  great 
a  refraction  of  the  blood,  from  an 
abuse  of  spirits,  or  too  great  a  dissi¬ 
pation  of  the  animal  spirits,  will  in¬ 
duce  sleep,  wherein  the  daily  wastes 
of  our  bodies  are  repaired  ;  the  pas¬ 
sions  of  the  soul  might  produce  the 
same  effect ;  sudden  grief  for  ex¬ 
ample,  is  known  to  thicken  the 
blood,  so  as  to  suspend  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  blood,  and  often  occasion 
death  ;  sudden  joy*  by  rarefying  the 
blood  too  suddenly,  has  been  ob¬ 
served  to  have  the  same  effect,  to 
occasion  death;  to  apply  this  to  the 
case  before  us,  this  man,  a  carpenter 
by  profession,  a  sot  by  inclination, 
had  so  thick  blood,  that  the  few 
active  principles  it  contained  were 
with  difficulty  disengaged.  They 
were  therefore  the  longer  retained 
in  the  brain,  so  that  hours  of  sleep 
were  not  sufficient  to  disentangle 
them;  they  required  whole  months 
to  secrete  a  necessary  quantity  to 
awake  him,  resembling  herein  the 
marmotte  who  sleeps  six  months, 
till  bis  spirits  insensibly  disengag¬ 
ing  themselves,  he  awakes  without 
any  assistance  ;  the  six  months  he  is 
awake,  lie  feeds  sufficiently',  wastes 
but  little,  and  by  that  means  lays 
up  a  sufficient  supply  for  his  six 
sleeping  months;  something  like 
this  might  be  this  man’s  case; 
during  the  first  two  months,  his 
sleep  was  profound  ;  somewhat  like 
the  marmotte,  the  following  two 
months,  by  intervals  he  gave  signs 
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sensation,  till  at  length,  like  the 
marmotte,  the  animal  spirits  were 
disengaged  from  his  blood  in  a  suf¬ 
ficient  quantity  to  awake  him,  and 
like  him  awoke,  and  recovered 
without  any  assistance  from  art. 

M.  Homberg  read  before  the 
academy  1707,  a  Dutch  letter,  giv¬ 
ing  an  account  of  a  simi'ar  case; 
grief  also  for  three  months  before 
preceded  this  sleepiness;  the  person 
fell  at  last  into  a  profound  sleep, 
which  held  him  six  months  succes¬ 
sively,  without  interruption;  during 
which  time  he  gave  no  signs  either 
of  voluntary  motion  or  sensation; 
at  the  end  of  six  months,  he  awoke, 
discoursed  with  every  body  that 
came  to  see  him,  but  in  twenty- four 
hours  after  he  fell  again  asleep,  and 
how  long  he  has  continued,  is  not 
known,  as  M.  Homberg  heard  no 
more  of  him.  The  carpenter’s  case 
falls  much  short  of  the  Dutchman’s; 
he  slept  but  two  months,  however 
the  cataleptic  state,  the  signs  he 
gave  of  one  asleep,  and  awake,  the 
effects  the  cold  bad]  bad  on  him,  are 
so  many  rare  peculiarities,  as  are 
Worthy  of  attention. 

at 


INVETERATE  COUGH  CURED. 


As  the  following  may  do  as  much 
as  our  particular  advice  in  similar 
cases,  we  think  it  may  be  beneficial. 

■  » 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Adviser. 

Sir, 

I  am  not  ambitious  of  a  greater 
pleasure,  than  that  of  complying 
with  your  request — reporting  to  you 
the  state  of  my  health. 

It  were  perhaps  unnecessary  to 
state  that  my  complaint  was  a  con¬ 
firmed  cough,  which  harassed  me 
both  day  and  night, — and  occasional 
vomiting  of  about  half  a  pint  of 
clear  water,  and  a  weakness  in  my 
limbs,  particularly  in  ihe  legs,  which 
were  often,  so  painful,  that  they  re¬ 
fused  to  perform  their  functions. 
I  was  oppressed  with  these  ailments 
for  eight  or  nine  months,  during 
which  period  I  had  the  unsuccessful 
advice  of  several  of  the  most  emi¬ 


nent  in  the  profession.  In  August 
I  wrote  to  you ;  your  philanthropy 
prescribed  as  follows  : 

44  Arme  R -  should  blister  her 

breast  once  every  fortnight  until 
she  finds  relief.  A  cup  of  liore- 
hound  tea  taken  in  the  morning, 
fasting,  will  serve  her.  She  should 
drink  soda-water  and  milk,  equal 
parts,  and  keep  her  bowels  regular 
with  rhubarb  and  magnesia.” 

I  followed  strictly  the  directions 
of  your  prescription  ;  the  first  blister 
made  me  very  ill, — in  a  few  days  I 
was  much  better ;  and  had  but  one 
vomit  before  1  applied  the  second 
blister:  the  latter  did  not  cause  so 
much  uneasiness  as  the  former  one, 
but  I  was  now  making  gigantic 
strides  towards  convalescence.  I 
should  observe,  however,  that,  ac¬ 
cording  to  your  prescription,  every 
morning  I  drank  a  cup  of  hore- 
hound  tea,  and  about  noon,  a  draught 
of  soda  water  and  milk,  in  equal 
parts;  my  bowels  I  kept  regular 
with  rhubarb  and  magnesia. 

I  have  before  informed  you  that 
my  health  is  re-established;  the 
pleasurable  feelings,  which  arise 
from  the  knowledge  of  having  done 
an  act  of  beneficence,  is  the  greatest 
reward  to  the  good  man  ;  to  that 
reward  1  can  add  nothing,  save 
those  prayers,  which  will  ever  ema¬ 
nate  from  the  bosom  of 
Your  obliged 

and  humble  servant 
ANNE  R - * 

Hereford,  5th  Nov.  1824. 


FALLING  OFF  OF  THE  HAIR. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical 
Adviser. 

Sir. 

I  have  the  misfortune  of  gradually 
losing  iny  hair  in  spite  of  every  ef¬ 
fort  to  preserve  it. 

Not  being  sufficiently  versed  in 
physiology  to  be  able  to  ascertain 
the  cause  of  it,  I  am  induced  to  re¬ 
sort  to  this  mode  of  making  my 
complaint  known  to  you,  in  the 
hope  of  meeting  with  a  remedy. 

The  disorder  cannot  arise  from 
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old  age,  because  I  have  not  yet  at¬ 
tained  ray  23rd  year  ;  neither  from 
delicate  health,  for  my  constitution 
is  strong,  and  my  health  good. 

I  have  tried  Macassar  oil,  Russia 
oil,  and  pomatum,  and  also  a  hair- 
wash.  prepared  and  sold  by  a  hair 
dresser  named  Dawson,  but  without 
effect. 

I  find  it  asserted  in  Chambers’s 
Dictionary  of  Arts,  title  “  Hair,” 
that  the  falling  off  of  the  hair  is  a 
prognostic  of  approaching  nervous 
diseases,  which  goes  to  maintain 
that  this  disease  originates  in  the 
disordered  state  of  the  blood  :  but  as 
I  suppose  that  several  discoveries 
have  been  made  on  this  subject 
since  the  publication  of  that  Ency¬ 
clopedia,  the  assertion  may  be  un¬ 
founded.  The  same  hook  quotes  a 
remedy  for  the  falling  off  of  the  hair 
from  the  Phil.  Trans.,  viz.  u  to 
boil  the  tendrils  of  the  vine  in  red 
urine,  and  wash  the  hair  with  the 
decoction  nightly  before  going  to 
bed  but  the  proportion  of  each  is 
not  mentioned,  nor  have  I  ever 
heard  that  it  has  been  found  to  an¬ 
swer. 

If  we  may  judge  of  the  importance 
attached  by  mankind  to  this  disease 
from  the  number  of  quack  remedies 
for  it,  it  is  well  worth  the  attention 
and  research  of  men  profoundly 
versed  in  physiology  and  anatomy, 
who  may  be  disposed  to  devote  then- 
talents  in  this  way  to  the  service  of 
mankind.  It  appears  to  me  that 
the  nice  point  for  discussion  will  be, 
whether  the  disease  arises  from  a 
certain  disordered  state  of  the  blood  ; 
or  entirely  from  external  causes. 

I  shall  feel  greatly  obliged  by 
your  pointing  out  an  effectual  re¬ 
medy  for  my  ailment  in  your  usual 
notices  to  correspondents  in  an  early 
number  of  your  valuable  publica¬ 
tion,  and  in  the  meantime,  I  re¬ 
main. 

Yours, 

IAGO. 

!  Brunswiek-squave,  Nov.  22,  1824. 

P.  S.-— The  following  are  a  few 
observations  I  have  made  as  to  what 
accelerates  the  falling  off  of  hair 
when  there  is  already  a  predisposi¬ 
tion  to  it.  1st.  Perspiration.  2d. 


A  tight  hat.  3d.  Travelling,  where¬ 
by  the  hatps  kept  on  for  a  length  of 
time.  4th.  Using  a  too  hard  hair 
brush,  or  a  small  tooth  comb  for 
cleansing  the  hair,  which  irritates 
the  skin,  and  produces  scurf  in  a 
threefold  degree ;  and  it  may  be 
here  observed  that  in  this  disease 

the  skin  of  the  head  is  extremely 

•> 

susceptible  of  irritation;  as  an  in¬ 
stance  of  it,  I  cannot  put  my  hand 
through  ray  hair  to  raise  it  from  its 
natural  recumbent  posture,  without, 
some  feeling  of  pain. 

/As  I  am  not  of  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession.  I  hope  you  will  excuse  any 
errors  I  may  have  made  in  the  above 
statement. 


[Now  we  think  that  the  cause  of 
tlie  hair  falling  off  is  constitutional 
except  in  scurfy  diseases  of  the  head, 
and  therefore  the  principal  remedies 
ought  to  be  directed  to  the  consti¬ 
tution.  Every  means  should  he 
adopted  to  invigorate  the  body,  and 
to  lighten  the  mind.  The  local  re¬ 
medies  are  simple — clean  the  hair 
with  rum,  or  Eau  de  Cologne  every 
night,  on  a  soft  brush,  then  comb 
it  very  gently,  and  pour  cold  wa¬ 
ter  upon  the  head  every  morning, 
after  which  gently  dry  it.  A  drop 
or  two  of  sweet  oil  twice  a  week 
should  also  be  used.] 


7  u  theEditor  of  the  Medical  Adviser. 

Slit, 

I  HAVE  perused  with  pleasure  the 
u  Theory  of  Sleep  ”  in  your  last  Num¬ 
ber,  but  being  unprofessional,  I  am 
unable  to  convey  ray  ideas,  I  fear, 
intelligibly  on  the  subject ;  but  can 
deplore  tlie  want  of  that  common 
blessing,  for  the  last  six  years  not 
having  tasted  the  repose  of  one 
night  ;  the  remark  appeared  cer¬ 
tainly  strange  to  me,  the  novel  term 
confusion  in  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  produced  by  wine  or  spirits,” 
but  as  regards  myself,  I  never  find 
the  operation  of  sleep  occasioned 
by  such  stimulus,  the  consequence 
to  me  is  a  greater  irritability  ot  the 
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nerves,  and  a  spasmodic  affection  in 
the  stomach ;  during  the  whole  of  the 
time  usually  dedicated  to  sleep,  I  am 
thoroughly  susceptible,  and  if  1 
may  use  the  term,  also  thoroughly 
unconscious  of  what  is  said  or  pass¬ 
ing,  but  after  every  violent  con¬ 
vulsive  exclamation  my  conversa¬ 
tionally  begins  ;  the  person  in  my 
room  generally  treasures  up  my 
lucubrations,  and  we  generally 
know  our  tale  when  we  meet  it, 
and  bis  veracity  is  unquestionable ; 
my  replies  to  questions  are  ludi¬ 
crously  extravagant,  but  pertinent, 
shewing  that  I  have  method  id  my 
freaks.  In  my  former  letter,  I  men¬ 
tioned  that  “  hyrscicum,”  prescribed 
by  Dr.  G.,  in  some  degree  operated 
as  a  soporific,  but  considering  it 
a  dangerous  medicine,  I  did  not  per¬ 
severe  with  it ;  my  frame  of  course 
suffers  muck  for  want  of  repose  ; 
the  moment  I  lay  down,  the  organs 
of  vision  close  for  a  few  minutes, 
when  a  convulsive  contortion  takes 
place,  I  then  rise  up  in  my  bed  and 
converse  with  those  around  me,  but 
as  I  before  stated,  unconsciously; 
this  is  repeated  at  intervals  till  seven 
o’clock,  when  I  rise;  t lie  effects  of 
indigestion  must  be  supposed  to 
have  ceased  by  that  time;  one  mo¬ 
ment  of  sleep  is  never  my  lot  unless 
accompanied  by  dreams  ;  the  sensi¬ 
tiveness  of  the  nerves  prevent  drow¬ 
siness,  my  head  is  much  affected, 
aperients  weaken  and  tonics  in¬ 
flame,  (sylla  and  choubades)  I  have 
never  accustomed  myself  to  narco- 
tics;  the  remedy  you  prescribed. 
Port  wine,  1  fear  to  indulge  in  as  I 
am  a  feverish  subject  ;  I  have  often 
seen  noticed  in  your  valuable  work, 
French  tonic  wine,  probably  it  might 
be  worth  trial  as  a  substitute.  The 
well  known  Dr.  F.  remarked,  he 
should  like  to  see  me  during  those 
nocturnal  aberrations  ;  he  attributed 
the  whole  to  a  polluted  stomach  ; 
my  attendant  could  compile  a  vo¬ 
lume  serio  comic  ;  Lacon  might  hide 
his  diminished  head  ;  my  answers 
as  well  as  remarks  create  surprise, 
"but  not  a  shadow  is  left  on  the  mind 
by  the  morning. 

From  my  own  case,  I  must  infer 
that  the  brain  is  ever  at  work 


44  detect  its  fibs,  &c.”  The  creature 
is  always  at  work,  and  nothing  short 
of  annihilation  stops  its  career  ;  the 
ignorance  of  what  has  passed,  no 
doubt  is  occasioned  by  tile  subdued 
state  of  the  nerves.  The  conse¬ 
quence  of  fresh  air  and  exercise,  is 
the  bracing  the  system  without 
creating  irritability  ;  but  as  regards 
myself,  change  of  air  begets  excite¬ 
ment,  and  the  hideous  monster  fol¬ 
lows  me  in  every  situation,  annoying 
others  as  well  as  myself,  and  al¬ 
though  neither  hypochondriacally  or 
suicidically  inclined,  I  long  to  shake 
off  this  mortal  care, — It  is  too  much 
to  trespass  by  asking  further  advice. 

I  am, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  Urb. 

Your  remark  as  to  grief  is  with¬ 
out  foundation. 


CARELESS  DRUGGISTS. 


It  is  painful  to  think  that  many 
druggists  have  been  repotted  to  us 
as  not  being  furnished  with  the  new 
medicines,  which  are  of  such  useful 
properties. 


LEMON,  ITS  PROPERTIES. 


The  lemon-tree  is  a  native  of  As¬ 
syria  and  Persia,  whence  it  was 
brought  into  Europe;  first  to  Greece, 
and  afterwards  to  Italy.  It  is  now 
cultivated  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
France,  and  is  not  uncommon  in  our 
green-houses.  It  is  a  beautiful  ever¬ 
green,  of  small  growth,  sending  off 
numerous  branches  covered  with  a 
greyish  hark.  The  leaves  are  alter¬ 
nate,  of  a  shining  pale  green  colour, 
ovate,  acuminate,  about  four  inches 
long  land  two  inches  broad,  slightly 
indented  at  the  edges,  and  supported 
on  naked  linear  footstalks.  The 
flowers,  which  appear  the  greater 
part  of  the  summer,  are  odoriferous, 
large,  and  placed  on  simple  and 
branched  peduncles,  arising  from 
the  smaller  branches.  The  calyx 
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is  saucer-shaped,  with  the  teeth 
pointed  ;  the  petals  are  oblong,  con¬ 
cave,  white,  with  a  purplish  tinge 
on  the  outside;  the  filaments,  united 
at  their  base  into  four  parcels,  sup¬ 
port  yellow  vertically- placed  an¬ 
thers  ;  and  the  germen  is  superior, 
roundish,  and  having  a  simple  style 
with  a  globular  stigma.  The  fruit 
is  an  ovate  berry,  pointed  at  each 
end,  rough,  punctured,  externally 
of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  inter¬ 
nally  divided  into  seven,  nine,  or 
eleven  cells,  containing  four  seeds 
in  each,  and  filled  with  vesicles  dis¬ 
tended  with  an  extremely  acid  juice. 
The  rind  is  double:  the  exterior 
part  thin,  yellow,  and  chiefly  made 
up  of  a  great  number  of  vesicles 
filled  with  a  very  fragrant  oil ;  the 
interior  is  thicker  and  whiter  than 
the  exterior  ;  and  coriaceous. 

Lemons  are  brought  to  England 
from  Spain  and  Portugal  packed  in 
chests,  and  each  lemon  separately 
rolled  in  paper.  The  Spanish  lemons 
are  most  esteemed. 

Lemon  juice  is  sharp,  but  very 
gratefully  acid.  It  consists  princi¬ 
pally  of  the  citric  acid,  mucilage, 
extractive  matter,  a  small  propor¬ 
tion  of  sugar  and  water.  Before 
Scheele’s  process  was  known,  many 
different  unsuccessful  plans  were 
adopted  for  separating  the  citric 
acid ;  which  is  now  obtained  in  a 
crystallized  form,  and  admitted  into 
the  London  and  Dublin  pharmaco¬ 
poeias.  The  simple  juice,  although 
well  depurated  of  its  extractive  mat¬ 
ter,  yet  soon  spoils ;  and  therefore 
the  crystallized  acid  dissolved  in 
water  is  generally  used  in  its  stead. 

T  he  rind  is  warm,  aromatic,  and 
slightly  bitter,  qualities  depending 
on  the  essent  ial  oil  it  contains,  which 
is  given  out  to  water,  wine,  and  al¬ 
cohol.  The  essential  oil  obtained 
by  distillation  is  extremely  light, 
nearly  colourless,  and  fragrant;  and 
has  the  same  taste  as  the  rind,  only 
in  a  greater  degree.  It  is  very  vola¬ 
tile,  yet  does  not  readily  rise  with 
alcohol  or  with  proof  spirit. 

Lemon  juice  is  refrigerant  and 
antiseptic.  It  is  given  diluted  with 
water  and  sweetened,  forming  the 
beverage  called  lemonade,  to  quench 


thirst,  and  abate  heat  in  febrile  and 
inflammatory  diseases.  Given  alone 
to  the  extent  of  a  table-spoonful  for 
a  dose,  it  allays  hysterical  palpita¬ 
tions  of  the  heart ;  and  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  carbonate  of  potass  (fjss. 
of  the  juice  to  9j.  of  the  salt,)  taken 
in  a  state  of  effervescence,  it  is  used 
with  great  success  to  stop  vomiting, 
and  determine  to  the  surface.  A 
still  more  useful  and  pleasant  effer¬ 
vescing  draught  is  made  by  putting 
a  table-spoonful  of  lemon  juice, 
mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  su¬ 
gar,  into  a  tumbler,  and  pouring 
over  it  half  a  pint  of  aerated  soda 
water.  On  account  of  its  antiseptic 
powers,  lemon  juice  is  successfully 
used  in  scurvy;  and  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  large  quantities  of  it,  in  a  con¬ 
centrated  state,  are  distributed  iu 
the  navy  ;  but  the  continued  use  of 
it  is  said  to  be  hurtful  to  the  gene- 
ral  health  of  the  men,  and  to  hasten 
the  progress  of  phthisis  where  it 
makes  its  appearance.  The  citric 
acid  is  likely  to  supersede  its  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  navy.  Dr.  Wright 
observes,  that  its  powers  are  in¬ 
creased  by  saturating  it  with  muri¬ 
ate  of  soda,  and  recommends  such  a 
mixture  in  remittent  fever,  dysen¬ 
tery,  colic,  putrid  sore  throat,  and  as 
being  almost  specific  in  diabetes 
and  lientery.  It  is  given  also  united 
with  camphor,  infusion  of  cinchona 
and  wine,  in  the  same  cases  ;  and 
mixed  with  ardent  spirits  and  water 
with  sugar,  it  forms  punch,  which 
is  a  useful  cordial  in  low  fevers. 

Lemon  peel  is  added  to  stomach 
tinctures  and  infusions,  and  is  par¬ 
ticularly  applicable  in  dyspepsia, 
arising  from  irregularities  in  diet, 
and  the  inordinate  use  of  ardent 
spirits. 

The  essential  oil  is  chiefly  used 
as  a  perfume,  to  cover  the  smell  of 
sulphur  in  ointments  compounded 
with  it. 
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OLD  WOMEN’S  REMEDIES 
EXAMINED. 

Fuller's  Earth  mixed  with  (dream 
or  Milk ,  and  applied  externally ,  in 
cases  of  Hemorrhoids  or  Pdes. 

A  good  remedy,  rather  auxiliary 
in  the  cure. 

The  Fat  of  an  Eel  dropped  into  the 
Ear  to  cure  Deafness . 

This  is  a  good  remedy  in  cases  of 
deafness  arising  from  hardened 
wax  ;  it  should  be  used  three  times 
a -day. 


USEFUL  PRESCRIPTIONS. 


For  Chapped  Lipsi 


One  part  of  purified  wax, 

Two  ofthe  best  purified  honey, 
heated  over  the  fire  and  stirred  ;  add  a 
few  drops  of  the  oil  of  roses. 


Oil  for  Sprains. 

Of  olive  oil,  two  ounces, 

camphor,  rubbed  well  with  a 
little  of  the  oil,  and  then  added 
to  the  whole,  one  drachm. 

Very  little  of  this  is  to  be  used  at  a 
time,  find  to  be  rubbed  gently  on  the 
parts  before  the  fire. 


ANNALS  OF  QUACKERY. 

Second  General  Meeting  ofthe 
NEW  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS. 

This  meeting  took  place  at 
St.  Catherine’s,  Wapping,  last 
week,  at  six  o’clock  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  in  consequence  of  a  resolu¬ 
tion  which  was  carried  at  the  last 
meeting,  viz. — 41  To  take  into  con- 
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suleration  the  infamous  libels  of 
the  Medical  Adviser.”  There  was 
a  much  greater  attendance  on  this 
occasion  than  the  last,  on  account  of 
the  interesting  discussion  which 
was  expected  to  ensue.  After  some 
preliminary  business  had  been 
arranged,  the  president  took  the 
chair.  He  said  he  was  rejoiced  to 
see  so  good  an  attendance  of  the 
fellows  of  this  great  College  on  an 
occasion  so  interesting.  It  was 
pleasing  to  behold  them  congregat¬ 
ing  together  for  the  purpose  of  pul¬ 
ling  down  one  of  the  greatest  nui¬ 
sances  that  ever  was  palmed  on  the 
reading  public;  he  alluded  to  that 
infamous,  shocking,  vile,  filthy, 
trashy, and  stupid  publication  called 
the  44  Medical  Adviser.”  (great  ap¬ 
plause.')  44  Gentlemen,”  (continued 
the  president)  **I  may  compare  that 
catcli-penny  book  to  a  hydra ;  for 
no  sooner  do  I  remove  one  head 
by  a  threatening  letter,  when  up 
starts  another  head,  to  spin  out 
libels  against  iny  fair  reputation; 
and  to  such  a  degree  has  this  ex¬ 
tended,  that  the  very  boys  in  the 
street  point  me  out  as  a  pretender, 
or  an  intruder  in  the  healing  art ; 
some  say,  there  goes  the  stricture- 
doctor,  others  say,  here  comes  Dr. 

Currie,  alias  Dr.  15- - ,  and  one 

fellow  had  the  impudence  to  say, 
could  you  pass  a  bougie  up  a  gas- 
pipe,  doctor?  (a  laugh.)  In  short, 
gentlemen,  I  am  become  quite  mi¬ 
serable  since  the  abominable  publi¬ 
cation  has  sprung  up.  Fqrmerly,  I 
had  advertisements  in  every  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine ;  but  now,  they 
scruple  to  insert  them  for  love  or 
for  money,  and  are  always  giving  me 
this  answer, — we  have  no  quack 
corner,  (hisses.)  But,  gentlemen* 
let  us  proceed  to  consider  the  best 
mode  of  suppressing  this  destroy¬ 
er  of  our  peace ;  and  in  discussing 
this  business,  I  hope  that  unani¬ 
mity  will  prevail;  for  I  venture  to 
predict,  that  this  evening  will  be  a 
memorable  epoch  in  the  annals  of 
our  new  College.”  The  president 
then  sat  down. 

Dr.  Eady  was  the  next  speaker, 
lie  said,  that  “  He  could  not  find 
words  to  express  his  indignation  at 
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the  conduct  of  that  contemptible, 
and  base,  and  rascally  vehicle,  of 
which  a  Dr.  Burnett  was  the  editor. 
As  to  myself,  (said  Dr.  E.)  I  do  not 
care  a  rush  about  him.  although  my 
business  lias  fallen  off  through 
him  ;  he  shall  not  drive  me 
back  again  to  tapes  and  bob¬ 
bins,  if  he  write  till  doomsday.  I 
have  got  my  title  of  doctor,  and  I 
will  never  part  with  it,  come  what 
will.  I  endeavoured  myself  to  put 
down  the  hydra,  as  my  learned 
friend  calls  it.  I  got  a  friend, — a 
schoolmaster,  to  write  a  book 
against  that  Dr.  Burnett,  in  which 
he  is  designated  a  goose,  but  I  have 
since  found  that  he  is  more  of  a 
duck,  for  he  is  continually  crying 
quack, quack,  quack,  [a  loud  laugh.) 
Gentlemen,  I  have  since  left  off 

curing  the - ,  as  there  seems  to 

be  no  more  people  to  heal ;  myself 
having  conferred  that  benefit  on  the 
Londoners.  But,  as  a  learned 
gentleman  said  at  our  last  meeting, 
that  Sir  Harlequin  Daniels  (cries  of 
Colombine) — I  beg  pardon — Sir  Co- 
lombine  “Daniels,  —  had  left  off 
making  life-preservers,  I  have 
taken  to  that  branch  of  business 
myself,  and  I  now  make  life-pre¬ 
servers  that  will  do  wonders;  a 
child’s  caul  is  nothing  to  be  com¬ 
pared  to  my  life-preservers,  for  1 
will  warrant  that  they  will  not  only 
save  from  shipwreck,  but  also  from 
landwreek — aye,  even  save  a  thief 
from  the  gallows,  notwithstanding 
he  may  be  in  the  Recorder’s  black 
list,  (loud  cries  of  hear  !  from  the 
president.)  Gentlemen,  l  will  not 
detain  you  any  longer ;  I  will  just 
beg  to  move  a  resolution,  which  I 
think  will  meet  with  your  entire 
approbation.  It  is  to  this  effect : — 
Resolved,  4  That  a  subscription  be 
entered  into  by  this  Society  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  down  Hie  in¬ 
famous  Medical  Adviser.’  ”  ( great 
applause.) 

Dr.  Jordan  got  up  to  second  the 
motion.  He  began  by  saying,  that 
none  of  the  meeting  had  greater 
cause  to  wish  the  three-penny  trash 
annihilated  than  himself.  He  felt 
that  the  College  ought  to  make  44  a 
long  null,  a  strong  pull,  and  a  puli 


altogether,”  to  endeavour  to  choke 
the  monster.  44  Gentlemen,  (said 
the  learned  doctor)  the  thing  must 
be  destroyed  or  it  will  destroy  us. 
In  every  part  of  the  country  its 
poisonous  influence  is  spreading. 
As  to  myself,  I  dread  taking  my 
usual  country  trips,  for  on  which 
ever  side  I  move,  I  meet  odium  and 
disgrace.  Formerly,  I  fobbed  many 
a  guinea  from  tile  'flats  and  country 
bumpkins;  but  now  my  head  is, 
saluted  with  rotten  eggs,  and  my 
ears  with  the  discordant  clangour  of 
quack,  quack,  (hear,  hear  ! )  Such 
is  the  state  of  things  since  that  vile 
publication  began  its  career.  I 
bought  my  carriage  for  the  purpose 
of  cutting  a  dash  in  a  country  town, 
but  I  fear  that  the  citizens  will  only 
have  the  pleasure  of  feasting  their 
eyes  upon  it,  as  those  poor  souls 
care  not  what  sort  of  a  head  a  doc¬ 
tor  may  have,  provided  he  sports  a 
carriage.  Alas,  gentlemen!  what 
a  dreadful  falling  off  there  is  since 
we  last  met.  My  heart  is  so  op¬ 
pressed  that  I  can  scarcely  give  ut¬ 
terance  to  my  words.  No  more 
does  the  red-coated  carrier  come 
thundering  to  my  door,  with  his 
hands  laden  with  rich  enclosures. 
Instead  of  bank  notes,  I  now  receive 
abuse  and  threatenings ;  anu  what 
will  the  College  say  when  I  tell 
them,  that  even  the  Cordial  Balm  of 
Rakasiri  is  returned  to  me  by  limn- 
perfulls  as  unsaleable.”  Here  the 
learned  Doctor  was  so  overcome  by 
his  feelings,  as  to  be  unable  to  pro¬ 
ceed  for  some  time,  and  during  the 
pause  there  were  many  a  handker¬ 
chief  displayed  by  bis  sympathising 
brethren.  At  length  Dr.  J.  re¬ 
sumed.  He  said  that  he  felt  cheer¬ 
ed  by  the  sympathy  and  condolence 
of  his  learned  friends.  He  hoped 
from  this  day  to  be  able  to  bold  up 
Iris  head  again.  He  would  no  longer 
detain  the  meeting  than  by  second¬ 
ing  the  motion  of  liis  learned  friend ; 
and  to  shew  bis  sense  of  gratitude 
for  their  kindness,  he  would  him¬ 
self — as  he  had  no  ready  cash — 
subscribe  a  dozen  of  the  balm, 
which  was  worth  twelve  guineas. 
(some  murmurs,)  He  then  sat 
down. 
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Dr.  M4 - now  rose,  and  spoke 

as  follows.  “  Gentlemen  I  am  proud 
to  come  forward  on  this  occasion  to 
assist  with  my  purse  so  good  a 
cause,  a  cause  in  which  we  are  all 
deeply  interested ;  and  I  quite  agree 
with  the  learned  gentleman  who 
last  spoke,  that  unless  we  destroy 
root  and  branch  that  rascally  peri¬ 
odical,  it  will  destroy  us  ( 'hear , 
hear !)  but  how  to  effect  that  de¬ 
sirable  object  is  a  subject  for  your 
grave  consideration.  I  have  myself 
endeavoured  to  do  it  by  means  of 
the  law,  I  have  threatened  and 
stormed,  but  to  no  purpose  ;  and 
instead  of  crushing  the  monster,  I 
seem  to  have  made  him  ten  times 
more  furious,  and  audacious;  and  to 
mend  (he  matter,  I  have  a  thumping 
lawyer’s  hill  to  pay — ( hear,  hear!) 
Yes,  gentlemen,  prejudice  hasjmade 
them  so  partial  that  it  will  not  aid 
us  in  our  laudable  undertaking, 
some  other  means  must  be  thought 
on,  hut  what  these  means  are  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  devise.  As  to  Burnett 
the  Editor  I  abhor  him;  he  has 
had  the  effrontery  to  say  that  I 
killed  a  little  hoy.  Why,  gentle¬ 
men,  it  was  not  I  who  killed  him, 
it  was  the  Lancet  (hear,  hear  !) ;  and 
if  Lpaid  a  dcodand  of  fifty  pounds 
to  his  mother  to  hold  her  tongue, 
what  is  that  to  Burnett.  I  wish  I 
had  my  lancet  stuck  up  to  the  haft 
between  his  ribs  [loud  cries  of  bravo 
from  all ! )  and  if  I  give  away  bread 
and  cheese  at  the  Dispensary,  what 
is  it  to  any  one,  don’t  I  get  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  money  for  it  ?  and  have  I  not 
a  right,  according  to  the  beer  act,  to 
sell  beer  as  well  as  the  chandlers — 
hut,  gentlemen,  I  am  wandering 
from  the  subject  of  debate.  I  will 
now  ask  what  is  to  be  done  with  the 
money  which  is  proposed  to  be 
raised  ?  If  it  is  to  go  to  the  lawyers 
1  will  never  consent,  for  they  can 
do  nothing  for  us — no;  we  must  pro¬ 
ceed  otherwise,  we  must  not  carry 
the  fortress  by  storm,  but  by  sap. 
What  I  mean  by  sap  is  to  pm  chase 
the  work  out  and  out.  Gentlemen, 
every  man  lias  his  price,  and  l  will 
answer  for  it  that  the  publishers, 
and  editor,  and  all,  would  turn  the 
tables  for  a  cool  fifty  pounds  [great 
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applause  !)  I  will  therefore  propose 
that  the’ copyright  of  the  44  Medical 
Adviser’’  be  purchased  for  the  ex¬ 
clusive  service  of  this  learned  body  ; 
(, hear ,  hear,  hear  /)  for  my  own  part, 
gentlemen,  I  will  contribute  the 
profits  of  my  beer  establishment 
for  one  month,  and  this  is  all  I  have 
to  say  on  the  present  occasion.” 

The  learned  physician  sat  down 
amidst  thunders  of  applause.  At  this 
moment  several  persons  attempted 
to  speak, but  the  sense  of  the  meeting 
was  in  favour  of  Sir  Cancer  Aldis. 
This  redoubtable  knight  got  up  and 
put  himself  in  the  attitude  of  an 
orator,  his  right  hand  extended 
grasping  his  44  Petershamf  and 
his  left  stuck  gracefully  in  his  side 
— He  began  thus — 44  Gentlemen,  I 
feels  great  pleasure  in  obeying  the 
call  of  my  brethren,  to  address 
them  on  this  momentous  occasion  ; 
I  wish  I  had  the  tongue  of  a  Sheri¬ 
dan,  to  denounce  to  you  w  itli  vigour 
that  outrageous  catchpenny,  which 
is  continually  marring  our  best  pros¬ 
pects  and  interests  ;  for  one’s  own 
part,  one  would  wish  to  have  prac¬ 
tised  fifty  years  ago  rather  than 
now,  for  at  that  time  our  mode  of 
practising  met  with  no  reckless  op¬ 
position  from  the  press,  every  thing 
went  on  swingingly,  so  much  so, 
that  any  of  us  could  make  a  fortune 
in  a  couple  of  years  ;  but  now  alas  ! 
how  is  the  times  changed,  instead 
of  the  newspapers  giving  us  support 
as  they  used  to  do,  they  give  room  for 
our  enemy  to  syringe  us  with  his 
filthiness — [a  laugh.) 

I  concur  with  my  learned  friends, 
that  the  evil  has  grown  so  bad  that 
some  remedy  must  be  found  out  to 
stop  it,  or  otherwise  we  must  all  go 
to  the  work -house  [loud  cries  of 
hear  !)  for  one’s  own  part,  one  does 
not  wish  to  go  hack  to  one’s  old 
quarters  again,  after  one  has  rid 
about  on  horseback  like  a  Lord  ; 
and  specially  alter  one's  knighthood. 
No,  gentlemen,  we  will  buy  the 
thing  out  and  out,  and  make  its  co¬ 
lumns  fell  another  (ale.  As  to  me, 
gentlemen,  I  will  editorize  it,  for  I 
bean  author  this  long  while;  my 
work  on. cancer  is  a  great  work,  and 
there  is  a  party  pint  or  in  the  front  that 
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would  do  your  hearts  good  to  look 
at  it.— (here  a  somebody  cried  out, 
have  you  got  our  charier  from 
Court  yet  Sir  Cancer  ? — ( order  l 
order!)  The  President  requested  the 
querist  not  to  interrupt  the  eloquent 
speech  of  his  learned  friend,  and 
begged  the  speaker  to  proceed. 

Sir  C  resumed  his  address - 

84  The  gentleman  who  asked  that 
question  need  not  be  impatient  about 
the  charter.  Depend  upon  it,  it 
will  soon  be  given  to  our  college, 
for  I  knows  how  to  get  a  charter  as 
well  as  a  knightship.  I  knows  the 
hocus  pocus  way  of  going  to  Court, 
and  getting  what  one  wants  there; 
yes.  gentlemen,  1  knows  where  the 
hack  stairs  is;  that  is  something  you 
will  say — yes,  and  we  will  get  a  fine 
red  robe  too,  and  a  big  gilded  what- 
de*ye-eall  it — a — a  mace  (great  ap¬ 
plause)  ;  but  gentlemen,  1  have  lost 
the  thread  of  my  discourse  in  talk¬ 
ing  of  our  honors — I  must  now 
turn  to  the  thing  that  dishonors  us. 
.» — Well,  we  must  bestir  ourselves  to 
raise  the  wind,  Ip  buy  Burnett’s 
trash  :  as  <o  rife,  I  cannot  give 
much  towards  it,  one’s  housekeeping 
being  so  expensive  ;  but  here  goes. 
I’ll  give  a  dozen  copies  of  my  great 
work,  which  is  saying  something, 
and  with  that  I  have  done  gentle¬ 
men.”  ( loud  murmurs.) 

The  conclusion  of  the  Report  will  be 
gi  ven  next  iveek. 


THE  MANCHESTER  QUACKS. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Adviser 
Sir, 

As  you  have  in  the  last  number  of 
your  valuable  publication,  invited 
information  respecting  the  irregular 
practitioners  of  this  populous  town, 
I  gladly  embrace  this  opportunity 
of  inclosing  the  following  circular: — 
The  proprietor  of  the  quack  pills, 
is  a  Druggist,  who  keeps  a  small 
shop  in  one  of  the  best  streets 
(King  Street )  in  Manchester.  He 
has  a  pretty  good  prescription  busi¬ 
ness,  and  as  soon  as  you  enter  his 
shop,  the  following  words  in  large 


gilt  letters,  stare  you  in  the  face 
44  Prescriptions  attended  to  in|per- 
sen.’’  You  will  observe,  he,  as  well 
as  most  of  the  Manchester  druggists, 
style  themselves  apothecaries,  al¬ 
though  they  never  were  educated 
as  anything  but  druggists,  indeed 
many  of  them  make  as  much 
money  by  counter  practice,  as  they 
do  by  retail  trade.  We  have  next 

S.  M - — ,  a  thin  spare  man, 

in-kneed,  with  an  enormous  nose. 
He  commenced  his  career  by  selling 
saud,  brick  dust,  second-hand  bot¬ 
tles,  a  few  drugs,  &c.  He  after¬ 
wards  removed  to  his  present  re¬ 
sidence,  where  he  professes  to 
cure  the  venereal  disease,  &c.  &c. 
(Vide  Cowdrey’s  Manchester  Ga¬ 
zette.)  He  was  a  few  months  ago 
sent  to  London,  as  a  witness,  re¬ 
specting  the  Oil  Gas  Bill,  when  a 
gentleman  in  court  said,  44  We  have 

the  notorious  Sam  M — - ,  the 

quack  doctor,  a  man  with  a  big 
nose,  pray  do  you  not  station  a  per¬ 
son  at  the  end  of  some  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  streets,  who  thrusts  your  dirty 
hills,  into  the  hands  of  respectable 
females  ?’’  (Please  to  refer  to  some 
of  the  London  papers,  and  you  will 
see  the  particulars.)  No.  3,  is 

W - ,  of  Portland' street,  I  believe 

the  same  man  who  was  prosecuted 
by  the  Apothecaries’  Society,  (see 
page  168  Medical  Adviser.)  No, 
4,  is  Dr.  Wallwork,  of  Peter- 
street,  formerly  of  London,  (see 
Cowdroy’s  paper.)  No.  5,  is  Dr. 

W - ,  who  now  calls  himself  Dr. 

Lignum  ;  his  origin  was  very  low. 
He  has  a  son  living  with  him,  a 
member  of  the  college.  No.  6,  is 

Dr.  W - ,  of  Bridge-street,  ho 

calls  the  place  where  he  lives  Meroue 
House. — No.  7?  is  a  man  of  the  name 
of  Biease,  tooth-drawer,  &c.,  Ox¬ 
ford.  No.  S,  is  Dr.  B - ,  venereal 

doctor,  Fountain-street.  No.  9,  is 
Dr.  Cafferata,  and  Sons,  who  reside 
in  London  Road,  they  have  an  esta¬ 
blishment  in  Liverpool,  and  another 
at  Birmingham.  No.  11,  is  Dickey 

B - ,  weaver,  and  surgeon, 

No.  12,  is  the  Oldfield-lane  doctor, 
who  makes  about  4,0001.  per  annum ; 
he  will  leave  a  patient  any  time,  to 
attend  a  horse  or  dog ;  J  have  known 
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patients  offer  him  a  guinea  a  visit  if 
he  would  attend  in  the  same  street 
where  he  lives,  but  he  never  leaves 
his  house  to  attend  upon  any  one. 
He  has  a  son,  and  daughter,  who 
attend  behind  the  counter,  and  it 
is  really  astonishing  to  see  his  shop, 
and  yard,  it  is  filthy,  and  crowded 
with  patients  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  from  morning  till  night. 
We  have  a  whole  host  of  minor 
quacks,  who  go  about  the  country 
selling  worm  cakes,  dress  ulcers,  &c. 
I  have  merely  sent  you  a  rough 
sketch  of  the  irregulars,  please  to 
mould  it  and  put  it  in  what  form 
you  like,  if  you  think  it  will  be  of 
service  to  you. 

I  am  Sir, 

Your  obedt.  Servant 

Anonymous. 

'  P.  S.  I  open  this  letter  to  say, 

that  € - ,  and  his  son,  who 

has  lately  given  up  a  practice  of 
6001.  per  annum  at  Knaresborough 
Under-line,  have  attended  dissec¬ 
tions,  and  lectures,  although  they 
are  in  the  Oldfield- lane  doctor’s  way. 
They  have  two  or  three  cases  to 
send  you  respecting  him.  The  Old¬ 
field -lane  doctor,  invariably  tells 
people  who  can  walk  to  consult  him, 
(if  they  have  any  contusion  about 
the  hip,)  it  is  out  or  broken,  same 
with  the  shoulder,  as  the  case  hap¬ 
pens  to  be. 

[God  help  the  Manchester  people, 
we  pity  them.  Who  will  hereafter 
credit  the  fact,  that  in  this  en¬ 
lightened  age,  such  a  set  of  credu¬ 
lous  ninnies  existed  in  one  of  the 
largest  towns  of  Great  Britain. 
Manchester  can  boast  of  many  first 
rate  physicians  and  surgeons,  yet 
the  infatuated  inhabitants  prefer  a 
set  of  ignorant  brutes,  that  rob  them 
not  only  of  their  cash,  but  their 
health.] — Ed. 


Mr.  Dun/cin ,  and  Mr.  Trueman. 

A  long  letter  has  been  written  to  us 
signed  J.  Olives,  aud  dated  from 
Paradise-street,  Rotherhithe,  which 
purports  to  be  a  reply  to  Mr.  True¬ 
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man’s  letter  about  Mr.  Dimkin,  in¬ 
serted  in  a  former  number.  It  does 
not  however,  attempt  to  refute  any 
thing  Mr.  Trueman  states,  but  harps 
in  a  very  little  manner  upon  the 
writer,  who  it  declares  to  be  a  per¬ 
son  of  the  name  of  Randal,  late  of 
the  firm  of  Brown  and  Randal,  of 
Rotherhithe,”  and  launches  into  a 
strain  too  scurrilous  for  our  taste. 


MEDICAL  TALK  OF  THE  DAY. 


A  TELL  TALE  DOSE. 

Mr.  Gobbs,  citizen  and  common 
council  man,  is  one  of  the  many 
people,  who,  having  kind  and  good- 
natured  wives,  take  delight  in 
plaguing  them,  .by  feigning  a  bad 
appetite.  He  used  to  make  a  prac¬ 
tice  of  coming  home  just  at  dinner 
time  from  a  walk  in  the  city,  aud 
would  sit  down  with  a  going  to  die 
sort  of  countenance,  sighing,  groan¬ 
ing,  and  bewailing  his  loss  of  appe¬ 
tite,  until  his  wife,  poor  affectionate 
soul,  would  burst  into  tears,  and 
give  up  her  own  dinner  from  pure 
grief,  at  her  husband's  danger.  In 
one  of  these  fits,  she  insisted  upon 
sending  for  his  neighbour  the  apo¬ 
thecary,  who  prescribed  a  draught, 
which  he  said  was  a  mere  refresher, 
and  which  by  d  i nt  of  tears’and  persua¬ 
sion,  was  forced  down  Mr.  Gobbs’s 
throat.  The  invalid  soon  began  to  feel 
sick,  presently  the  more  powerful  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  medicine  manifested 
themselves,  it  was  an  emetic ,  and  up 
came  the  contents  of  poor  Mr.  Gobbs’s 
stomach,  to  the  astonishment  of  his 
weeping  wife,  and  to  the  satisfaction 
of  his  laughing  apothecary.  A  large 
quantity  of  salmon,  venison,  vegeta¬ 
bles,  and  cherrystones,  appeared  at 
every  disgorgement,  and  poor  Mr. 
Gobbs  vvas  most  effectually  cured  of 
his  bad  appetite. 
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Persian  Botany .  It  is  a  fact  that 
the  Europeans  know  little  or  no¬ 
thing  of  Persian  Botany.  The  Lin- 
neean  Society,  we  have  heard,  would 
be  glad  to  pay  the  expences  of  a  scien¬ 
tific  botanist,  who  would  devote  a 
few  years  to  studying  it  in  the 
country,  and  thus  furnish  Europe 
with  this  portion  of  knowledge.  We 


think  the  trip  would  well  pay  Such 
a  person,  as  well  as  prove  delightful 
Chemical  Society.  The  inaugura- 
tioiViecture  of  this  Society,  deliver¬ 
ed  by  Dr.  Birkbeck,  at  the  city  of 
London  Tavern,  on  25th  instant, 
was  impressive  and  enlightened. 
We  wish  the  society  every  success. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


R.  P.  W.  take  a  dose  of  salts  and  drink  plenty  of  linseed  tea,  with  sugar 
and  lemon  acid.  Write  in  a  week. 

Justitia’s  letter  is  a  firm  specimen  of  an  irritated  Quack’s  mind.^'We 
were  “all  and  all,”  as  long  as  he  thought  lie  could  humbug  us  with  the 
idea  that  Laing  was  not  a  water  taster ,  but  now  he  becomes  abusive.  If 
it  be  not  written  by  Laing  himself,  it  is  by  a  very  impudent  meddler  5  be¬ 
fore  he  undertook  to  defend  u  science.”,  he  should  learn  to  write  grammati¬ 
cally, — ;4  von  was  actuated,  he  says  ” — pooh,  it  must  be  Laing  himself. 

Alfred  M— - .  throw  your  friend’s  recipe  out  of  the  window,  and 

take  five  grains  of  blue  pill  every  second  night,  for  a  week — -then  write. 

Ignoramus,  of  Manchester.— -Thanks  for  the  list  of  quacks,  and  the 
anecdote,  which  shall  appear.  f 

A.  B.  B. — We  hope  lie  is  better,  Ills  disease  of  the  eyes,  if  not  arising 
altogether  from  derangement- of  the  stomach,  is  qfc  least  much  heightened 
by  it.  We  mean  to  treat  of  the  disease  of  the  eyes  very  soon 

L.  T.  K, — If  he  will  send  an  address,  he  shail  have  our  advice,  and  we 
hope  to  relieve  him.  Let  him  read  no  books  on  the  subject. 

We  have  not  received  any  letter  about  the  Quack  Solomon  these  six 
months.  The  letter  most  have  miscarried,  nor  has  that  upon  Jordan.  The 
Ute-h-tCte .-between  him  and  a  patient  will  be  acceptable.  ‘ 
t  Iago. — Try  a  mouth's  course  of  the  tonic  and  digestive  wine,  and  if  the 
eruptions  on  the  skin  disappear,  and  the  digestion  improve,’ you  may  con¬ 
tinue  it  as  long  as  it  produces. benefit.' 

Thomas  Reeve. — If  he  had.  sent  an  address,  he  .should  have  had  an 
answer  before.  Let  h  im  purge  himself  well,  and  syringe,  ithe  ear  with  soap 

Suds.  '  '  •  r 

J.  K.  L.  will  find  a  letter  directed  to  his  initials,  Post  Office,  Leeds. 

Jean.— It  is  a  strain  of  no  'consequence.  If  the  pain  continue,  lose 
twenty  ounces  of  blood  from  the  arm. 

E.  PL - -B. - D.  E.  of  B,  Court,  Red  Lion  Square. — W.  H.  of  Windsor 

— B.  B.  P.  X. — J.  Butter  wold. — Mrs.  B. — W.  W.  H.  Essex-street,  Strand. 
— and  F.  Seahaun, — shall  have  private  letters. 

Many  favours  are  received,  but  too  numerous  to  particularize. 


Communications  (Post  Paid)  to  he  sent  to  the  Editor,  at  the  Publishers.  Lon¬ 
don  :  Printed  and  published  by  KNIGHT  and  LACEY,  55,  Paternoster- 
Row.  Sold  also  by  John  Sutherland,  Edinburgh  ;  M.  Ogle,  Glasgow ; 
and  T.  Webb,  Dublin, 
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CUTTERS,  HACKERS,  BLEED¬ 
ERS,  AND  BONE-SETTERS. 


These  are  the  excrescences  of 
quackery — the  village  ramifications 
of  that  extensively  patronised  calf- 
ing.  Under  the  head  of  cutters ,  are 
those  fellows,  who  for  sixpence  will 
lame  yod  for  life  by  operating  on 
your  corns.  Hackers  are  those 
more  daring  gentry,  who  will  tie  a 
cord  round  your  tooth,  fasten  the 
other  end  of  it  to  a  table,  and 
then  run  a  red  hot  iron  at  your 
nose  :  or  if  you  find  the  blossoms  of 
Sir  Morgan  ODogherty’s  broth  in 
your  face,  will  undertake  to  run  an 
inch  ofj  a  needle  into  them,  (such 
doth  our  plate  describe)  for  a  pint 
of  beer.  Bleeders  are  a  set  who 
drive  vi  et  armis  the  rusty  point  of 
a  Birmingham  lancet  into  the  first 
and  biggest  vein  they  find  in  the 
arm,  and  open  an  artery  as  well,  to 
please  you.  And  the  Bonesetters , 
(Lord  keep  us  from  their  hands !) 
are  a  body  of  operators,  whose  in¬ 
genuity  is  composed  in  main 
strength:  they  will  pull  your  thigh 
out  of  its  socket  for  half  a  crown  ! 
Yet  such  men  do  really  and  bona 
fide ,  not  only  get  their  bread  by 
such  practices,  but  enjoy  a  vast  deal 
of  public  confidence  ! — Respectable 
people  will  go  miles  to  one  of  those 
fellows  in  the  country,  although  in 
their  journey,  they  of  necessity  pass 
two  or  three  dozen  enlightened 
practitioners!  O,  John  Bull  !  Let 
the  D — 1  get  but  a  name  and  his 
fortune  is  made. 


OF  RHEUMATISM. 


The  characteristics  of  rheumatism, 
as  assigned  by  Dr.  Cullen,  are  fe¬ 
ver,  pain  about  the  parts  follow¬ 
ing  the  tract  of  the  muscles,  attack¬ 
ing  the  knees  and  larger  articula¬ 
tions,  in  preference  to  those  of  the 
feet  or  hands,  increased  by  external 
heat. 

The  disease  is  distinguished  into 
the  chronic  and  the  acute;  being 
known  by  the  former  appellation 
when  there  is  no  great  degree  either 
of  inflammation' or  fever  present,  but 


merely  pains  ;  and  by  the  latter, 
when  both  fever  and  inflammation 
exist  in  a  high  degree. 

It  may  arise  at  all  times  of  the 
year,  when  there  are  frequent  vicis¬ 
situdes  of  the  weather  from  heat  to 
cold  ;  but  the  spring  and  autumn  are 
the  seasons  in  which  it  is  most  pre¬ 
valent  :  and  it,  attacks  persons  of  all 
ages ;  but  very  young  people  are 
more  exempt  from  it  than  adults. 
Those  whose  employments  subject 
them  to  alternations  of  heat  and  cold, 
are  particularly  liable  to  rheuma¬ 
tism. 

>  Although  acute  rheumatism  some¬ 
what  resembles  the  gout,  still  in 
some  respects  it  differs  from  it.  It 
does  not  usually  come  on  so  sudden¬ 
ly  as  a  fit  of  the  gout,  but  for  the 
most  part  gives  the  patient  warning 
by  a  slow  and  gradual  increase  of 
pain.  Neither  is  it  fixed  to  one  spot 
like  the  gout,  but  is  distinguished 
by  its  frequent  wanderings  from 
place  to  place,  accompanied  by  a 
sense  of  numbness.  It  seldom  at' 
tacks  the  small  joints,  but  is  confined 
chiefly  to  the  larger,  as  the  hip, 
knees,  and  shoulders.  Acute  rheu¬ 
matism  is  generally  attended  with 
a  continued  fever;  whereas  the 
gout  has  periodical  remissions. 
Like  most  of  the  pyrexise,  it  is  pre¬ 
ceded  by  rigors,  andi  a  sense  of  cold. 
A  febrile,  quick,  and  hard  pulse 
supervenes  ;  the  veins  near  the  part 
affected  swell ;  and  a  throbbing  pain 
is  felt  in  the  arteries.  By  degrees 
tile  pain  increases,  and  the  patient 
suffers  cruel  torture,  which  is  in¬ 
creased  on  the  least  motion.  The 
sense  of  pain  resembles  that  of  a 
slow  di laceration  of  the  parts,  and 
commonly  goes  off  by  a  swelling  of 
the  joint  or  joints.  The  rheuma¬ 
tism,  moreover,  is  not  preceded  by 
dyspeptic  symptoms,  as  is  usually 
the  case  with  the  gout ;  neither  do 
chalky  concretions  form  about  the 
small  joints  and  fingers,  as  in  the 
latter. 

Obstructed  perspiration,  occasion¬ 
ed  eifher  by  wearing  wet  clothes, 
lying  in  damp  linen,  sleeping  on  the 
ground  or  in  damp  rooms,  or  by 
being  exposed  to  cool  air  when  the 
body  has  been  much  heated  by  ex¬ 
ercise,  or  by  coming  from  a  crowded 
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room  or  public  place  into  the  cool 
air,  is  the  cause  which  usually  pro¬ 
duces  rheumatism.  Those  who  are 
much  afflicted  with  this  complaint 
tire  very  apt  to  be  sensible  of  the 
approach  of  wet  weather,  by  finding 
wandering  pains  about  them  at  that 
period  ;  in  fact,  some  are  living  ba¬ 
rometers. 

The  proximate  cause  of  the  acute 
species  of  the  disease  at  least,  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  au  inflammation  of  the 
membranes  and  tendinous  aponeu¬ 
roses  of  the  muscles. 

Acute  rheumatism  usually  comes 
on  with  lassitude  and  rigors,  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  heat,  thirst,  anxiety, 
restlessness,  and  a  hard,  full,  and 
quick  pulse  ;  the  blood,  when  drawn 
from  a  vein,  exhibits  an  inflamma¬ 
tory  surface  upon  cooling,  and  the 
tongue  preserves  a  steady  whiteness ; 
after  a  short  time  excruciating  pains 
are  felt  in  different  parts  of  the  body, 
but  more  particularly  iu  the  joints 
of  the  shoulders,  wrists,  knees,  and 
ancles,  or  perhaps  in  the  hip ;  and 
these  keep  shifting  from  one  joint  to 
another,  leaving  a  redness  and  swell¬ 
ing  in  every  part  they  have  occupied, 
as  likewise  a,  great  tenderness  to  the 
touch.  Towards  evening  there  is 
usually  an-  exacerbation  or  increase 
of  fever,  and  during  the  night  the 
pains  become  more  severe,  and  shift 
from  one  joint  to  another. 

Sometimes  the  pain  is  confined  to 
a  few  joints  ;  in  other  eases  it  affects 
many  at  the  same  time.  In  no  dis¬ 
ease  do  we  meet  with  such  remark¬ 
able  instances  of  metastasis,  and  no 
muscular  part  is  exempted  from  the 
pain.  The  internal  muscles,  as  the 
diaphragm  and  heart,  have  been 
said  to  be  sometimes  affected  with 
metastasis.  In  these  translations  of 
rheumatic  inflammation,  the  sto¬ 
mach  is  also  sometimes  attacked. 
The  pain  is  met  with  in  every  degree 
of  violence,  and  is  highly  aggravated 
by  pressure  or  motion.  The  face 
in  general  is  not  flushed,  there  is 
seldom  much  headach,  and  in  most 
cases  there  seems  to  be  little  ten¬ 
dency  to  delirium.  The  stomach 
generally  is  not  affected,  but  the 
bowels  are  usually  costive. 

Early  in  the  course  of  (he  disease 
some  degree  of  sweating  usually  oc¬ 
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curs;  but  it  seldom  removes  the 
pains,  or  proves  either  salutary  or 
critical ;  and  it  is  somewhat  singular 
that  the  pained  limbs  remain  dry, 
when  a  sweat  is  on  the  rest  of  the 
body.  In  the  beginning  the  urine 
is  without  any  sediment ;  but  as  the 
disease  advances  in  its  progress,  and 
the  fever  admits  of  considerable 
remissions,  a  lateritious  sediment  is 
deposited ;  but  neither  does  this 
prove  critical. 

Chronic  rheumatism  is  attended 
with  pains  in  the  head,  shoulders, 
knees,  and  other  large  joints,  which 
at  times  are  confined  to  one  particu¬ 
lar  part,  and  at  others  shift  from  one 
joint  to  another  without  occasioning 
any  inflammation  or  fever;  and  in 
this  manner  the  complaint  continues 
often  for  a  considerable  time,  and  at 
length  goes  off,  leaving  th§  parts 
which  have  been  affected  in  a  state 
of  debility,  and  very  liable  to  fresh 
impressions  on  the  approach  of 
moist  damp  weather. 

Little  danger  is  attendant  on 
chronic  rheumatism  ;  but  a  person 
having  once  been  attacked  with  it,1 
is  ever  afterwards  more  or  less  liable 
to  returns  of  it,  and  an  incurable 
anchylosis  is  sometimes  formed  in 
consequence  of  very  frequent  re¬ 
lapses.  Neither  is  the  acute  rheu¬ 
matism  often  accompanied  with 
much  danger,  as  it  usually  goes  off 
spontaneously,  or  is  removed  by  the 
timely  employment  of  proper  reme¬ 
dies;  but  in  some  instances  the 
patient  has  been  destroyed  by  general 
inflammation,  and  now  and  then  by 
a  metastasis  to  some  vital  part,  such 
as  the  head,  lungs,  heart,  and  sto¬ 
mach.  Many  cases  of  cardiac  in¬ 
flammation  are  indeed  either  com¬ 
bined  or  alternated  with  acute  rheu¬ 
matism.  It  has  been  observed,  that? 
persons  subject  to  rheumatism  are 
attacked  more  frequently  than 
others  with  symptoms  of  an  organic 
disease  in  the  heart ;  and  that  in 
some  instances  the  lungs  have  been 
much  affected  with  severe  dyspnee, 
no  doubt  from  the  disease  being 
translated  to  these  parts,  occasioning 
real  inflammation  of  these  organs, 
When  retrocession  actually  occurs, 
there  is  no  safety  until  the  disease  is 
removed,  and  the  prognosis  ought 
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therefore  to  be  very  guarded  indeed. 
Acute  rheumatism,  although  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  considerable  degree  of 
inflammation  in  particular  parts, 
has  seldom  been  known  to  termi¬ 
nate  in  suppuration  ;  but  a  serous 
or  gelatinous  effusion  sometimes 
takes  place. 

A  general,  but  not  unnaturally 
profuse  perspiration,  the  deposit  of 
a  laterifious  or  furfuraceous  sedi¬ 
ment  in  the  urine,  eruptions  on  the 
skin,  or  moderate  haemorrhage  of 
blood  from  the  nose  or  other  parts, 
may  be  regarded  as  favourable 
symptoms;  whereas  the  inflamma¬ 
tion  becoming  erysipelatous,  and 
assuming  a  dark  red  or  rose  colour, 
and  this  followed  by  vesications, 
metastasis  of  the  inflammation  to 
the  head,  chest,  or  abdominal  vis¬ 
cera,  producing  the  symptoms  of  the 
idiopathic  diseases  of  these  organs, 
are  to  be  looked  upon  as  unfavour¬ 
able. 

Rheumatism  seldom  proving  fatal, 
very  few  opportunities  have  offered 
for  dissections  of  the  disease.  In  the 
few  which  have  occurred,  the  same 
appearances  have  been  observed  as 
fhdse  mentioned  under  the  head 
inflammatory  fever.  In  the  joints, 
thickening  of  the  membranes,  adhe¬ 
sions,  and  gelatinous  effusions,  are 
the  only  phenomena  to  be  met  with. 

The  principal  thing  to  be  attend¬ 
ed  to  in  the  treatment  of  acute 
rheumatism,  is  to  obviate  the  gene¬ 
ral  inflammation  which  prevails,  and 
this  is  fe  be  effected  by  strictly  pur¬ 
suing  an  antiphlogistic  regimen,  and 
by  blood  letting  in  all  cases  where 
the  vascular  action  is  strong,  the 
constitution  robust,'  and  the  heat 
considerable, proportioning  the  quan¬ 
tity  we  take  away  to  the  violence  of 
'-the  symptoms,  and  the  age,  strength, 
and  habit  of  the  patient.  If  the 
pains  continue  very  severe,  and  the 
pulse  full,  hard,  and  quick,  af  er 
bleeding,  and  the  blood  appears  very 
sizy  on  becoming  cool,  we  may  with 
great  propriety  repeat  the  opera!  ion 
either  on  the  same  day  or  the  next ; 
but  this  mode  of  proceeding  should 
be  adopted  only  at  an  early  period 
of  the  disease.  The  reduction  of 
vascular  action  is,  however,  more 
particularly  to  regulate  the  repeti¬ 


tion,  than  the  huffy  appearance  of 
the  blood,  which  in  many  cases  con¬ 
tinues  to  increase,  notwithstanding 
the  abstraction  of  blood,  and  is  not 
diminished  by  bleeding.  This  cir¬ 
cumstance  should  be  attended  to. 
To  repeat  bleeding  uniil  the  pulse 
be  reduced  to  100  or  a  little  below, 
may  be  a  good  rule. 

In  weak  irritable  habits,  where 
no  great  degree  of  general  inflam¬ 
mation  prevails,  and  little  or  no 
fever  attends,  and  where  the  in¬ 
flammation  is  chiefly  local,  or  the 
pain  not  violent,  topical  bleeding, 
by  means  of  several  leeches  applied 
to  the  part  affected,  may  be  sub¬ 
stituted  instead  of  using  the  lancet, 
and  will  often  be  found  to  afford 
essential  relief.  "Moreover,  they  are 
not  attended  with  the  risk  of  caus¬ 
ing  translations  of  the  disease.  They 
rnav  likewise  be  used  with  benefit 
where  much  inflammation  prevails 
in  the  system,  as  well  as  in  parti¬ 
cular  parts,  provided  that  some 
general  bleeding  has  been  premised 
or  adopted.  When  leeches  cannot 
be  procured,  scarifying  and  cupping 
may  be  employed  in  their  stead. 

It  has  been  usual  in  acute  rheu¬ 
matism  to  rely  principally  on  large 
and  repeated  bleedings  at  an  early 
period,  joined  with  an  antiphlogis¬ 
tic  regimen  ;  and  no  doubt  thiseva- 
cuant  plan  of  treatment  has  in  some 
cases  been  carried  to  excess,  and 
produced  an  alarming  degree  of  de¬ 
bility.  Having  reflected  much  on 
this  circumstance,  and  well  con¬ 
sidered  the  wonderful  power  which 
the  digitalis  possesses  of  diminishing 
the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries, 
I  have  employed  it  in  some  severe 
cases  of  acute  rheumatism  after  one 
or  two  bleedings  from  the  system, 
and  with  much  apparent  advantage; 
for  I  found  that  its  use  rendered  any 
further  repetition  of  venesection 
unnecessary.  In  the  instances  to 
which  1  allude,  from  ten  to  twenty 
drops  of  its  tincture  were  given 
every  four  or  six  hours. 

In  ease  of  costiveness  prevailing, 
one  or  two  evacuations  should  be 
procured,  daily  by  making  use  of 
some  gentle  cooling  purgative,  such 
as  the  neutral  salts,  or  by  giving 
laxative  clysters^  which  may  be  the 
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preferable  way  when  the  disease  is 
general  and  violent,  as  the  motion 
occasioned  by  frequently  getting  up 
to  stool  would  prove  irksome  and 
painful  to  the  patient'. 

Where  the  pain  is  chiefly  confined 
to  one  part,  and  is  unaccompanied 
by  much  inflammation,  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  a  blister  will  be  likely  to 
prove  serviceable,  or  we  may  rub  it 
with  some  kind  of  rubefacient  lini¬ 
ment;  but  where  the  pains  are 
wandering,  and  there  are  frequent 
translations  from  one  joint  to  ano¬ 
ther,  neither  of  these  remedies  will 
be  of  much  use.  In  acute  rheuma¬ 
tism,  warm  fomentations  ought 
never  to  be  employed,  as  they  are 
found  to  aggravate  the  pains  instead 
of  alleviating  them. 

Where,  on  the  sudden  subsidence 
of  the  external  pain  and  inflamma¬ 
tion,  the  head,  heart,  lungs,  or  sto 
mach  are  attacked,  so  as  to  endan¬ 
ger  the  life  of  the  patient,  blisters 
should  always  be  applied  near  those 
parts  where  the  disease  had  origi¬ 
nally  existed,  their  power  of  counter¬ 
irritation  being  useful  on  such  an 
occasion.  Their  action  being  how¬ 
ever  very  slow,  it  might  be  justifi¬ 
able  in  such  cases,  as  well  as  in 
gouty  metastases,  to  substitute  the 
external  application  of  nitric  acid, 
in  the  manner  mentioned  to  have 
been  practised  of  late  in  the  cholera 
morbus,  which  prevailed  in  llindos- 
tan. 

When  any  of  the  joints  of  the  ex¬ 
tremities  swell  verv  much,  and  are 
highly  painful,  we  may,  besides 
drawing  blood  from  the  part  by 
means  of  leeches,  make  use  of  attenu¬ 
ating  cataplasms,  such  as  the  cata- 
plasma  farinae  composilum  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia  Chirurgica,  the  in¬ 
gredients  of  which,  being  wrought 
into  a  paste  with  hot  water,  are  to 
be  wrapped  round  the  part  atfected, 
and  to  be  renewed  morning  and 
evening. 

The  reduction  of  heat  by  keeping 
linen  cloths  wetted  in  cold  water,  or 
in  a  solution  of  muriated  ammonia, 
with  the  nitrate  of  potass,  constantly 
to  the  inflamed  parts,  may,  I  think, 
be  adopted  with  safety  and  much 
advantage  in  acute  rheumatism, 
although  in  gout  the  remedy  ought 


certainly  to  be  looked  on  as  hazard 
ous.  During  the  summer  of  1807  I 
visited  Russia  for  a  few  mouths,  and 
understood  that  the  physicians  there 
are  in  the  habit  of  recommending 
the  application  o f  snow  or  pounded 
ice,  in  cases  of  this  nature,  and  often 
with  a  very  good  effect. 

When  rheumatic  inflammation  is 
local  and  stationary,  the  aid  of  cold 
applications,  or  of  the  evaporating 
treatment  with  camphor  mixture, 
conjoined  either  with  alcohol  or 
aether,  made  tepid,  will  be  likely  to 
prove  very  beneficial ;  but  when  the 
inflammation  quickly  wanders  from 
one  part  to  another,  almost  eluding 
our  pursuit,  we  must  rely  more  con¬ 
fidently  on  constitutional  means, 
and  make  our  local  treatment  ac¬ 
cordingly  both  more  subservient 
and  considerate. 

After  the  necessary  evacuations 
have  been  made,  diaphoretics  may 
then  be  used  ;  and  those  of 
the  antimonial  kind  may  be 
prescribed  in  small  and  frequent¬ 
ly  repeated  doses,  or  from  ten  to 
fifteen  grains  of  the  pulvis  ipeca¬ 
cuanha  compositus  may  be  given 
every  three  or  four  hours.  This  in¬ 
deed  appears  to  be  the  best  sudorific 
we  can  exhibit  in  acute  rheuma¬ 
tism.  Volatiles  are  employed  by 
some  practitioners  in  the.  cure  of 
rheumatism,  for  the  purpose  of  ex¬ 
citing  a  diaphoresis.  With  the  same 
view  camphqr  has  been  likewise 
administered.  Tiny  may  be  given 
separately,  or  be  combined  toge¬ 
ther,  should  the  remedies  before 
recommended  not  prove  sufficiently 
powerful.  To  increase  the  effect  of 
all  these  medicines,  the  patient 
should  at  the  same  time  be  envelop¬ 
ed  in  flannel,  every  article  of  linen 
being  removed  ;  and  as  soon  as  he 
begins  to  sweat,  and  not  before,  lest 
vomiting  be  induced,  he  ought  to 
drink  freely  of  diluents,  such  as 
herb  tea,  barley-water,  and  wine 
whey. 

As  an  auxiliary  remedy,  warmth 
applied  to  the  extremities,  especially 
to  the  affected  parts,  is  of  some  con¬ 
sequence.  It  may  be  employed 
either  in  the  form  of  fomentations, 
or  in  a  dry  one,  by  warm  bottles,  or 
bricks  wrapped  in  flannel. 
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Sweating  is  an  evacuation  which 
is  resorted  to  very  generally  both 
in  the  acute  and  chronic  rheuma¬ 
tism,  and  in  many  instances  with 
very  essential  benefit ;  but  it  lias  its 
inconveniences,  for  sometimes  it 
comes  out  freely  without  producing 
any  good  effect,  and  when  long  con- 
tiimed  it  relaxes  the  skin,  and  makes 
the  patient  very  susceptible  of  cold 
afterwards  :  to  guard  against  which, 
it  will  be  ilecessary  for  him  to  be 
confined  to  his  chamber,  and  to  wear 
a  flannel  shirt  for  some  time. 

In  the.]  early  stage  of  the  disease 
it  is  desirable  to  procure  perspira¬ 
tion  by  diaphoretics  of  the  antimo- 
nial  kind,  or  the  compound  powder 
of  ipecacuanha  joined  to  saline  me¬ 
dicines,  and  in  some  case's  material 
relief  has  been  obtained  thereby. 
If,  however,  obvious  benefit  does 
not  ensue  within  forty-eight  hours, 
we  ought  then  to  discontinue 
the  use  of  diaphoretics  as  being 
more  likely  to  do  injury  than  good. 
Every  local  means  to  increase  per¬ 
spiration  ought  also  after  this  period 
to  be  avoided,  whether  by  a  use  of 
flannels,  hot  applications  to  the 
painful  parts,  or  the  warm  bath. 
Instead  of  them,  linen  cloths  dipped 
in  camphor  mixture  and  cold  water 
may  be  applied. 

Opiates  combined  with  camphor 
are  given  by  many  practitioners  in 
acute  rheumatism  :  but  such  a  com¬ 
pound  is  not  likely  to  prove  efficaci¬ 
ous;  and  the  best  way  of  adminis¬ 
tering  opium  in  this  disease  when 
the  pain  is  considerable,  is  by  using 
the  pulvis  ipecacuanhas  compositus, 
as  has  just  been  mentioned,  or  by 
giving  it  combined  with  antimony. 
Other  narcotics,  such  as  commit, 
hyoscvamus,  aeon  it  um,  and  digitalis, 
are  sometimes  employed  with  seem¬ 
ing  advantage  after  the  bowels  have 
been  freely  evacuated. 


THEORY  OF 

ORGANIC  DISEASE,  &o.  Sic. 

[We  have  great  pleasure  in  laying 
before  our  readers  the  observations 
of  Dr.  Venables  on  organic  disease, 
because  ^ve  believe  the  opinions 


b  therein  contained  throw  a  light 

upon  the  theory  of  indigestion— 

]  •'  that  key-stone  of  English  disease.] 

—Ed. 

44  Organic  disease  has  been  de* 
fined.  *  disease  attended  with  such 
change  of  structure  as  is  apparent 
on  dissection  after  death.’  It  has 
been  found  necessary  thus  to  limit 
the  signification  of  the  expression 
‘  organic  disease,’  to  exclude  merely 
functional  disorder.  To  suppose 
that  an  organ  can  be  functionally 
deranged,  without  a  corresponding 
change  in  its  structure,  would  be  to 
imagine  an  effect  without  a  cause, — ° 
an  idea  wholly  at  variance  with 
every  principle  of  reasoning,  physi- 
\  cal  or  metaphysical.  If  healthy 
structure  produce  certain  motions 
or  effects,  can  we  suppose  any  de~ 
viation  in  these  motions,  without 
corresponding  changes  in  the  organ¬ 
ization  which  excites  them  ?  How¬ 
ever,  a  serious  change  in  function 
may  take  place  without  any  very 
remarkable  alteration  in  the  actual 
structure  of  the  organ.  The  struc¬ 
ture  of  some  parts  of  the  animal 
organization  is  so  very  fine  and  de¬ 
licate,  that  minute  alterations  are 
not  readily  cognizable  to  our  senses, 
even  when  aided  by  the  most 
powerful  means  of  examination. 
4  We  cannot  doubt,  however,’  says 
Wilson  Philip,  4  that  there  is  a 
change  of  structure  in  the  finer  parts 
of  our  mechanism,  which  leaves  no 
traces  to  be  detected  after  death. 
Thus  we  have  seen,  that  in  those 
who  have  long  been  exposed  to 
eauses  of  great  nervous  irritation, 
the  function  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
marrow  sometimes  fails.  The  usual 
stimulants  cease  to  produce  their 
accustomed  effects.  This,  at  first, 
is  only  occasional,  and  the  organs 
soon  resume  their  usual  functions; 
pointing  cut.  that,  however  their 
action  has  been  oppressed,  their  me¬ 
chanism  is  still  entire,  and  has,  if 
disordered  at  all,  only  been  tempo¬ 
rarily  so  :  but,  by  degrees,  the  dis¬ 
eased  state  becomes  more  perma¬ 
nent,  and,  at  length,  sometimes 
ends  in  that  species  of  palsy,  or 
apoplexy,  in  which,  although  the 
permanent  inability  proves,  dissec- 
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lion  cannot  always  detect,  change 
of  structure.’ 

*4  Hence,  then,  it  has  been  neces¬ 
sary  to  confine  the  meaning  of  or¬ 
ganic  disease  to  those  permanent 
changes  of  structure,  which,  from 
their  degree  and  extent,  are  readily 
cognizable  on  dissection  after  death. 
Such  a  change  involves  the  whole 
of  the  component  structure  of  the 
organ.  Before,  however,  such  a 
change  as  is  comprehended  in  the 
above  definition  can  lake  place, 
considerable  derangement,  both 
of  structure  and  function,  must  be 
observable. 

44  Mr.  Abernethy  distinguishes 
between  what  has  been  termed  mere 
functional  derangement,  arising 
from  nervous  irritation,  and  that 
more  severe  degree  which  in¬ 
volves  a  greater  extent  of  structure. 

4  Previous  to  the  history  of  the 
case,’  he  observes,  4  I  shall  add  a 
few  observations  as  to  the  different 
meaning  of  the  words  disorder  and 
disease,  which  I  believe  have  been 
generally  used  indifferently,  being 
considered  as  synonymous.  When 
I  first  published  these  observations, 
I  then  wished  to  have  defined  the 
terms,  and  to  employ  them  strictly  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  meaning  I  should  at¬ 
tach  (o  them ;  but  1  forbore  doing  it, 
thinking  it  might  be  construed  into 
mere  affectation.  Disorder,  I  should 
define  to  be  an  unhealthy  state  of 
the  feelings  or  functions  of  parts, 
without  any  apparent  alteration  of 
structure;  and  disease,  a  visible 
alteration  in  the  appearance  or 
structure  of  the  affected  part :  dis¬ 
order  is  nervous ;  disease  is  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  vascular  actions,  excited  by 
nervous  disorder;  an  organ  may 
become  diseased  to  a  certain  de¬ 
gree,  and  yet,  disorder  ceasing,  its 
feelings  and  functions  may  be  na¬ 
tural  and  healthy  ;  yet  disease  must 
have  a  tendency  to  establish  dis¬ 
order.’ 

44  The  definitionjwhich  Mr.  Aber¬ 
nethy  here  gives  of  disease,  so  far 
qualifies  its  meaning,  as  to  exclude 
from  its  comprehension  4  organic 
affections,’  in  the  usual  acceptation. 
Organic  disease  expresses  not  only 
such  a  change  of  structure  as  im¬ 
pedes  or  perverts  the  natural  func¬ 


tions  of  the  organ,  hut’  such  a  ge¬ 
neral  alteration  in  the  entire  me¬ 
chanism,  as  wholly  unfits  it  for  its 
proper  purposes  in  the  animal  eco¬ 
nomy,  and  renders  it  a  permanent 
source  of  irritation  and  disturbance. 

44  Then  the  animal  mechanism 
may  be  considered  susceptible  of 
three  degrees  of  change  :  the  first 
consisting  in  such  a  change  as  has 
been  generally  named  irritation, and 
which  Mr.  Abernethy  has  termed 
disorder ;  the  second  degree  com¬ 
prehends  those  changes  which  are 
the  result  of  the  less  severe  inflam¬ 
matory  affections,  and  which,  per¬ 
haps  may  be  termed  disease;  the 
third  change  includes  those  altera¬ 
tions  which  render  the  structure 
itself  worse  than  useless,  for  it  be¬ 
comes  a  perpetual  source  of  irrita¬ 
tion,  and  generally  speaking,  ulti¬ 
mately  proves  fatal. 

•  44  Of  the  first  change  in  the  animal 
mechanism ,  or  functional  disorder 
The  first  alteration  of  structure  is 
either  in  itself  so  minute,  or  takes 
place  in  the  ultimate  particles,  and 
which  are  placed  beyond  the  powers 
of  our  perception,  that  its  nature  is 
in  no  way  cognizable  to  our  senses. 
It  is  only  to  be  inferred  from  the 
effects,  which  are  generally  sensible. 
This  alteration  has  been  commonly 
referred  to  the  nervous  structure. 
We  perceive  certain  deviations  from 
healthy  function,  and  we  declare 
these  to  be  owing  to  nervous  irrita¬ 
tion.  The  excitability  of  the  ner¬ 
vous,  like  that  of  the  heart  and  vas¬ 
cular  system,  depends  upon  the 
quality  of  the  blood.  The  blood 
was  formerly  considered  as  the  ap¬ 
propriate  stimulus  of  the  heart.  It 
was  supposed  that  when  an  animal 
was  suffocated,  the  heart  ceased  to 
contract,  because  black  blood  was 
not  a  sufficient  stirpulus  to  the  ven- 
triclq.  Physiologists  did  not  then 
reflect  that  the  right  ventricle  pro¬ 
pelled,  and  that  the  pulmonary  ar¬ 
teries  circulated  black  or  dark-co¬ 
loured  blood.  No  doubt  the  left 
ventricle  circulates  red  blood.  It 
is  from  the  left  ventricle  that  the 
substance  of  the  heart  itself  is  sup¬ 
plied.  The  left  side  of  the  heart 
would  unquestionably  circulate 
dark-coloured  blood,  if  the  coronary 
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arteries  were  supplied  with  red 
blood.  In  the  quality  of  the  blood 
then  resides  the  principle  of  excit¬ 
ability.  This  we  may  infer  from 
the  fact,  that  the  life  and  excitabi¬ 
lity  of  a  part  ceases  the  moment  its 
substance  is  supplied  with  dark- 
eoioured  instead  of  red  blood.  As 
in  the  quality  of  the  blood  de¬ 
pends  excitability,  may  we  not  logi¬ 
cally  iufer,  that  any  alteration  in 
the  physical  or  chemical  constitu¬ 
tion  of  this  fluid  will,  in  a  corres¬ 
ponding  degree,  increase  t-r  diminish 
the  excitability.  Of  this  fact  we 
have  daily  proof.  We  observe  that 
the  heart  and  other  structures  are 
re  tern  atu  rally  excited,  when  the 
lood  exhibits  the  buffy  coat.  In 
pregnant  women,  the  blood  becomes 
seriously  changed,  and  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  this  change  is  more  evident, 
the  irritation  arising  from  preg¬ 
nancy  becomes  more  conspicuous. 
Wine,  and  other  intoxicating  liquors, 
seem  to  act  by  altering  the  qualities 
of  the  blood  from  mechanical  ad¬ 
mixture;  thus  increasing  the  ex¬ 
citability  of  the  heart,  which  propels 
an  increased  quantity  of  blood 
through  the  brain  in  a  given  time. 

44  If  these  views  be  admissible,  the 
minutest  changes  in  the  blood  will 
be  attended  with  sensible  effects  on 
the  ultimate  principles  of  our  struc¬ 
ture  ;  and  thus  motions  are  obvious, 
the  causes  of  which  are  beyond  the 
limits  of  our  perception.  It  is  not 
an  object  of  great  moment,  whether 
we  refer  the  phenomena  to  the  ner¬ 
vous,  or  other  parts  of  our  system. 
Every  part  of  our  structure  is  so 
intimately  connected,  that  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult,  nay,  even  impossible,  to  say 
whether  derangement  can  be  purely 
nervous  or  purely  vascular.  We 
speak  of  the  4  vasa  vasorum,’  and 
may  we  not  with  equal  propriety 
consider  the  4  nervi  nervorum  V 
We  can  hardly  distinguish  between 
the  vascular  and  nervous  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  elementary  principles 
of  our  composition. 

“  Nervous  irritation,  then,  evi¬ 
dently  depends  upon  changes  simi¬ 
lar  to  what  have  just  been  described, 
however  minute  their  nature  and 
degree,  hovVever  confined  their  ex¬ 
tent.  This  deviation  is  manifested 


in  the  first  instance  by  deranged 
function.  Thus  we  find  the  liver 
secreting  a  black,  a  green,  or  an 
acrid  bile.  The  stomach,  instead  of 
its  ordinary  and  healthy  gastric 
juice,  secretes  an  acid  liquor,  of  a 
highly  offensive  quality. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


THE  SPECTRAL  ILLUSIONS 
OF  HYPOCHONDRIACS. 

( From  Hilbert  on  Apparitions.) 


Not  un frequently  a  partial  and 
irregular  state  of  nervous  irritability 
acts  in  concurrence  with  highly- 
excited  conditions  of  certain  tem¬ 
peraments.  This  gives  rise,  in  very 
sanguine  or  melancholic  constitu¬ 
tions,  to  the  symptoms  of  hypo- 
chondrism.  The  irregular  action 
of  those  nerves,  upon  which  the 
production  of  external  impressions 
and  the  renovated  feelings  of  the 
mind  depends,  is  indicated  by  false 
affections  communicated  to  the  or¬ 
gans  of  sense,  particularly  to  those 
of  touch.  Hence  the  imaginary 
diseases  of  which  hypochondriacs 
suppose  they  are  the  subject,  as  well 
as  the  ideal  transformation  of  the 
texture  of  their  bodies  into  such 
substances  as  glass,  lead,  or  feathers. 
At  the  same  time,  the  irregular  ac¬ 
tion  of  other  nerves,  concerned  in 
the  processes  of  assimilation,  is  pro¬ 
ductive  of  the  usual  morbid  state 
which  take  place  of  the  digestive 
organs  Burton  has  summed  up 
the  extravagances  of  hypochondri¬ 
acs  in  a  few  words  : — 44  Humorous 
are  they  beyond  all  measure,  they 
faigne  many  absurdities  voide  of 
reason  ;  one  supposes  himself  to  be 
a  dog,  cock,  beare,  horse,  glass, 
butter,  &c.  He  is  a  giant,  a  dwarfe, 
as  strong  as  a  hundred  men,  a  lord, 
duke,  prince,  &c.  And  if  he  be 
told  he  hath  a  stinking  breath,  a 
great  nose,  that  he  is  sick,  or  in¬ 
clined  to  such  and  such  a  disease, 
he  beleeves  it  eftsoones,  aud  by  force 
of  imagination  will  worke  it  out.” 
It  is  useless  to  dwell  much  longer 
upon  this  disease,  as  nonspectral  im¬ 
pressions  occur  in  it,  “which  have 
not  been  described  in  the  chapter 
-that'  treated  of  the  illusions  of 
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mania  or  melancholia.  I  might  per¬ 
haps  mention,  that  the  quality  ofl such 
phantasies  not  onfrequently  har¬ 
monizes  with  any  false  conceit  that 
may  prevail,  the  theory  of  which 
will  he  an  object  of  future  investi¬ 
gation.  This  circumstance  is  not 
unaptly  described  in  Brewer’s  old 
comedy  of  Lingua : — 

“  Lately  I  came  from  fine  Pkaataste’s 
house. — 

No  sooner  had  I  parted  out  of  doors, 

But  up  I  held  my  bands  before  my  face, 
To  shield  mine  eyes  from  the  light’s 
piercing  beams ; 

When  I  protest  I  saw  the  sun  as  clear. 
Through  these  my  palms,  as  through  a 
perspective : 

No  marvel;  for  when  I  beheld  my  fingers, 
I  saw  my  fingers  were  transformed  to 
glass; 

Opening  my  breast,  my  breast  was  like  a 
window, 

Through  which  I  plainly  did  perceive  my 
heart : 

In  whose  two  conclaves  I  discerned  my 
thoughts 

Confus’dly  lodged  in  great  multitudes.” 


CAUSE  OF  BALDNESS. 


Baldness  is  evidently  caused  by 
the  relaxation  of  the  matter  in 
which  the  roots  of  the  hair  are  im¬ 
bedded  ;  and  this  is  another  argu¬ 
ment  in  favour  of  our  hypothesis 
in  the  cause  of  grey  hair.  General 
relaxation  is  the  consequence  of  de¬ 
bility;  hence,  fever  offener  pro¬ 
duces  baldness  than  any  thing  else. 
Oils,  therefore,  we  consider  totally 
useless,  unless  the  head  he  scurfy. 
Ardent  spirits  is  the  best  applica¬ 
tion,  for  it  tends  to  contract,  and 
for  this  reason  Eau  de  Cologne  is 
used.  From  these  observations  it 
will  appear  evident  that  sharp 
brushes  should  not  be  used  with 
hair  that  is  beginning  to  fall  off. 


Why  New-born  Infants  do  not  see 
for  some  time  after  their  Birth. 

M.  Petit,  who  has  in  a  more  par¬ 
ticular  manner  examined  into  the 
structure  of  the  eye,  discovered  that 


the  cornea  in  all  new-born  infants 
was  considerably  thicker  than  in  the 
adult,  it  being  in  them  a  line  thick, 
and  often  not  above  half  a  quarter 
of  a  line  thick  in  the  adult :  their 
cornea  besides  being  thick,  is  also 
wrinkled,  owing  to  the  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  aqueous  humour,  which  m 
them  does  not  weigh  above  a  grain 
and  a  half,  whereas  in  the  adult  it 
weighs  from  live  to  five  and  a  half 
grains:  the  defect  of  vision  in  all 
new-born  infants  is  therefore  owing 
to  the  thickness  and  wrinkling,  of 
their  cornea,  together  with  the  want 
of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  aque¬ 
ous  humour,  to  keep  it  duly  ex¬ 
tended. 

M.  Petit  having  examined  for 
six  weeks  successively  the  eyes  of 
new-born  infants,  observed  that  the 
cornea  became  every  day  more  con¬ 
vex,  smoother  and  more  glossy, 
which  he  attributed  to  the  daily  in¬ 
crease  of  (lie  aqueous  humour,  which 
has  duly  extended  the  cornea,  ren¬ 
dering  it  both  more  convex  and 
thinner;  the  pupil  also  he  observed 
became  more  capable  of  dilating  and 
contracting  itself;  and  as  more  rays 
of  light  did  pass  every  day  to  the 
retina,  this  gradually  acquired  a 
more  firm  texture,  and  of  course  be¬ 
came  more  sensible  of  the  impres¬ 
sions  made  on  it ;  vision  therefore 
became  gradually  more  perfect. 

M.  Petit  further  observed,  that  all 
new-born  infants’  eyes  do  not  equally 
and  in  the  same  given  time  acquire 
that  convexity  and  glossiness  requi¬ 
site  for  perfect  vision :  for  some  he  ob¬ 
served  acquired  it  in  a  mouth,  others 
not  before  five  or  six  weeks,  this  de¬ 
pending  in  a  great  measure  on  the 
vigour  and  Strength  of  the  child, 
and  force  ;of  the  circulation  of  his 
blood,  whereby  the  aqueous  humor 
is  secreted  in  a  quantity  sufficient  to 
extend  the  cornea,  so  as  to  suffer  a 
sufficient  number  of  rays  to  pass  on 
to  the  retina  to  perform  vision. 

M.  Petit  made  the  like  experi¬ 
ments  on  the  eyes  of  most  of  the 
new-born  quadrupeds  ;  he  is  of  opi¬ 
nion,  that  all  new-born  quadrupeds, 
whose  eyes  are  open  at  their  birth, 
or  remain  closed  for  some  days,  are 
in  the  same  condition  with  new- 
.born  infants,  i.  e.  do  not  see  for 
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some  tiin6  after  their  birth,  owing 
to  the  same  cause. 

In  the  course  of  this  inquiry,  upon 
dissecting  a  calf’s  eye,  he  happened 
to  discover  that  the  crystaline  was 
opafce;  this  surprised  him  a  good 
deal ;  in  order  to  clear  up  this  mal- 
ter  to  himself,  he  went  to  the  veal- 
market,  where  he  examined  above 
two  hundred  live  calf's*  heads,  to 
see  if  their  crystalines  were  opake, 
but  with  all  his  researches  he  never 
could  discover  one  that  was  opake  : 
upon  reflecting  with  himself  what 
could  be  the  reason  of  this  pheno¬ 
menon,  he  happened  by  chance  to 
hold  in  his  hand  one  of  those  opake 
crystalines ;  he  was  surprized  to  find 
it  soon  became  transparent;  willing 
to  discover  the  cause  of  this  sudden 
change  in  the  color  of  this  crysta¬ 
line,  hejaid  it  on  his  bureau,  where 
it  soon  became  as  opake  as  it  was  at 
first ;  he  brought  It  after  to  the  fire  ; 
it  presently  recovered  its  transpa¬ 
rency;  he  often  repeated  thexsame 
experiment,  the  result  was  always 
the  same  ;  from  whence  he  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  crystaline  is  never 
opake  in  any  new-born  animal. 

M.  Petit,  to  support  his  reason¬ 
ings  concerning  the  defect  of  vision 
in  new-born  infants,  subjoined  the 
history  of  a  gentleman,  who  con¬ 
sulted  him  about  a  defect  in  one  of 
his  eyes  ;  this  gentleman  could  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  light  well  enough,  but 
could  not  the  objects.  M.  Petit 
could  discover  nothing  exteriorly  in 
the  eye ;  but  upon  comparing  it 
with  the  well  eye,  he  found  it  to  be 
less  convex  ;  upon  this  he  conclud¬ 
ed,  that  the  defect  was  owing  to  the 
wrinkling  or  corrugation  of  the 
cornea,  from  a  diminution  of  the 
aqueous  humor,  proceeding  from  an 
obstruction  of  its  secretory  cauals, 
joined  perhaps  to  too  great  a  stric¬ 
ture  of  the  fibres  of  the  cornea  ;  ac¬ 
cordingly,  he  ordered  him  a  colly- 
rium,  wherein  some  nitre  was  dis¬ 
solved,  which  by  diluting  the  ob¬ 
structing  matter,  and  relaxing  at  the 
same  time  the  fibres  of  the  cornea, 
soon  restored  him  to  his  sight,  and 
as  evidently  shewed,  that  the  defect 
in  his  eye  was  owing  to  the  want  of 
the  necessary  convexity  in  the  cor¬ 


nea  from  a  diminution  of  the  aque¬ 
ous  humor. 


A  Negress  had  a  White  Child. 

(From  the  Transactions  of'the  French 
,  Academy.)  y 

M.  Helvetixjs  informed  the  Aca¬ 
demy,  that  some  ten  months  before 
the  account  he  had  from  Surinam 
was  wrote,  a  negress  was  delivered 
of  a  white  child  well  formed,  but 
with  all  the  feat  ures  of  a  black,  and 
even  their  woolly  kind  of  hair, 
which  here  was  as  white  as  snow, 
and  though  exposed  to  the  sun, 
never  changed  color :  the  wrhite  of 
his  eyes  was  uncommonly  white ; 
the  iris  was  of  a  flame  color,  spec¬ 
kled  here  and  there  with  some  whit¬ 
ish  lines  ;  the  pupil  was  likewise  of 
a  fiery  red  color ;  he  could  not  open 
his  eyes  in  the  sun,  but  would  in 
other  places,  and  could  see  where 
others  could  not ;  when  he  looked 
stedfastly  at  any  object,  both  the 
iris  and  pupil  seemed  to  turn  rapid¬ 
ly  round  their  own  centre.  And 
then  the  child  seemed  eagerly  to 
look  for  and  have  a  desire  for-some- 
thing :  he  had  the  piam,  a  disorder 
peculiar  to  the  Ethiopians. 

The  question  now  was,  wrho  could 
be  the  father;  it  could  not  be  a 
black,  though  the  mother  positively 
affirmed  the  father  was  a  black  ;  it 
is  known,  that  the  children  of  all 
the  blacks  are  born  white,  to  the 
top  of  the  penis,  and  roots  of  the 
nails  of  their  hands  ;  but  in  a  few 
days  after  their  birth,  they  become 
black  ;  the  child  of  a  negress  and  a 
white  is  born  red,  by  which  they  are 
known ;  but  this  child  remained 
white  ten  months  after  he  was  born, 
and  after  all  his  father  could  not  be 
an  European  white  ;  for  were  it  so, 
he  could  not  have  the  features  and 
woolly  hair  of  a  black.  Besides,  the 
mother  who  was  before  delivered  of 
a  mulatto,  a  child  between  a  black 
woman  and  a  white  man,  would  not 
conceal  the  father  of  her  second 
child,  for  the  negresses  look  upon  it 
as  an  honor  to  have  commerce  with 
a  white  man,  and  they  never  omit 
boasting  of  it. 

^  In  some  voyages  to  the  coast  of 
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Africa,  there  is  mention  made  of  a 
colony  of  some  white  men,  that  live 
among  the  blacks;  it  is  further  ob¬ 
served,  that  they  are  weak-sighted, 
and  for  that  reason  never  come  out 
but  at  night ;  the  blacks  do  not  k*ok 
upon  them  as  men  ;  they  therefore 
pursue  them  as  they  do  wild  beasts; 
this  child  seems  to  have  some  re¬ 
semblance  to  those  men :  what  seem¬ 
ed  to  confirm  this  conjecture  is,  that 
some  old  blacks  brought  from  the 
coast  of  Guinea,  related  that  they 
saw  several  white  children  in  their 
country,  where  the  white  men  never 
go  ;  but  that  their  chief  had  them 
all  put  to  death  ;  it  is  easy  to  con¬ 
ceive  how  an  African  white  might 
meet  with  a  negress  in  Africa,  but 
the  difficulty  will  be  to  find  such  a 
one  in  A  merica  ;  it  is  true  that  some 
pretend  there  are  those  kind  of  white 
men  in  America,  but  who  lias  seen 
them,? 

In  1744,  the  child  of  a  negro  and 
a  negress  about  five  years  old,  and 
born  in  Macondi  in  America,  was 
brought  before  the  academy ;  this 
like  the  former  was  perfectly  white, 
with  all  the  features  of  a  black,  all 
to  his  woolly  hair  and  eye  brows, 
which  were  white :  his  eyes  like¬ 
wise  constantly  rolled  in  their  sock¬ 
ets,  and  by  exposing  them  to  the 
light  in  a  certain  manner,  the  pupil 
appeared  of  a  bl  ight  red,  as  did  the 
choroides,  he  is  weak-sighted  like 
the  other,  the  skin  of  his  hands  is, 
rough,  but  smooth  elsewhere  ;  seve¬ 
ral  travellers  relate  that  there  is  an 
entire  nation  of  such  white  men  not 
far  from  Mexico,  who  cannot  bear 
the  full  light  of  the  day,  without 
great  uneasiness :  the  only  difference 
is,  that  in  the  place  of  a  woolly  hair, 
they  have  a  natural,  though  white 
hair. 

M.  Cossigny,  correspondent  of  the 
academy  affirmed,  that  in  the  island 
of  Madagascar,  there  was  a  colony 
of  those  white-men,  with  all  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  blacks,  but  with  hair 
like  the  Europeans. 


Thus  much  for  the  lately  re¬ 
ported  “  extraordinary  birth." 


■OBSERVATION  ON  THE 
NERVES. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Adviser. 

Sir, 

Permit  me  to  make  some  further 
remarks  on  the  theory  of  the  nerves, 
or  rather  the  nervous  fluid  in  the 
nerves.  Notwithstanding  we  are  not 
able  at  first,  as  in  most  novel  theo¬ 
ries  to  foil  ml  it  upon  correct  prin¬ 
ciples,  it  may  ere  long  be  fully 
elucidated.  The  nerves,  although 
generally  considered  by  anatomists 
to  be  small  white  cords ,  yet  some 
favour  the  opinion  of  their  being 
small  white  tubes.  Therefore  may 
not  the  e&act  sympathy  of  the  nerves 
with  the  motion  and  state  of  the 
blood  greatly  support  the  idea  of 
fine  fluid  flowing  through  them,  si¬ 
milar  to  the  crimson  current  in  the 
veins  and  arteries  ;  and  as  nature 
adopts  the  means  of  circulation  for 
the  important  distribution  of  the 
vital  stream  of  life,  she  may  very 
reasonably  employ  the  same  exqui¬ 
site  means  in  propagating  sensation. 
All  her  sublime  works  are  carried 
on  by  a  kind  of  circulation  or  some 
regular  motion.  Her  regulating 
motion  wheels  the  planets  in  their 
orbits.  Indeed  motion  is  the  vital¬ 
ity  of  nature. 

In  attempting  to  prove  from  a 
simple  fact  the  circulation  of  this 
nervous  fluid ,  let  us  mark  the  effect 
of  a  tight  ligature  kept  on  some 
time  in  any  limb  or  member  of  the 
body.  The  flowing  of  the  blood 
now  being  stopped,  below  the  part 
tied  the  sensation  of  feeling  is  also 
in  a  great  measure  arrested.  Now, 
if  the  nerves  were  only  white  cords , 
their  mere  extension  or  existence 
even  in  a  compressed  state  below 
the  ligature  would  be  sufficient  to 
communicate  feeling;  but  this  no¬ 
tion  is  directly  contradicted  by  the 
nerves  becoming  numbed  by  com¬ 
pression.  Hence  it  follows  from  this 
idea  that  the  mere  extension  of  the 
nerves  to  all  parts  of  the  body  with¬ 
out  their  passages  are  left  open, 
cannot  communicate  feeling  any 
more  than  the  mere  extension  of 
the  arteries  and  veins  can  spread 
vitality  without  blood. 

j£an. 
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ANNALS  -OF  QUACKERY. 


— -  i 

Second  General  Meeting  of  the 
NEW  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS. 

(Concluded  from  our  last.) 

P  Dr.  -  had  one  word  to  add, 

he  merely  wished  to  say,  that  in  the 
event  of  purchasing  the  44  Medical 
Adviser,”  he  would  be  happy  to  have 
the  printing  of  it,  as  he  kept  a  press 
in  his  house,  and  it  would  be  done 
reasonable  ;  he  also  hoped  that 
whatever  member  should  be  chosen 
to  edit  the  twork,  he  would  appro¬ 
priate  four  pages  for  the  advertise¬ 
ments  of  the  members,  and  six  to 
attacks  upon  all  regular  medical 
practitioners-~(loud  applause  fol¬ 
lowed  this  addendum  of  Dr.  E.  and 
he  sat  down  highly  delighted.) 

Dr. - ‘‘Gentlemen,  I  fear 

that  the  sanguine  expectations  of' 
some  of  my  learned  friends,  as  it 
respects  that  atrocious  publication, 
will  not  be  realized  ;  1  am  of  opi¬ 
nion  that  the  disease  has  already 
made  such  progress  as  to  be  incur¬ 
able.  How  can  we  hope  to  neutra¬ 
lize  the  poison  which  has  been 
spread  from  the  Land’s-end  to  John 
o’Groat’s  house.  It  is  true  that 
it  would  be  greatly  to  our  interest 
to  make  the  work  an  organ  of  reta¬ 
liation  on  the  Guinea  men ,  especially 
that  murderer  of  our  peace  Burnett; 
yet  notwithstanding  the  way  be  has 
shown  me  up,  (as  he  audaciously 
calls  it)  I  bear  him  no  enmity,  all 
the  injury  I  would  wish  him,  is  that 
he  had  a  couple  of  double  drastic 
worm  pills  (my  twelve  pounders  as 
I  call  them)  in  his  gizzard ;  for  if  he 
bad,  I’ll  warrant  you  he  would  not 
cry  quack  much  longer,  ( great 
laughter )  no,  no,  gentlemen,  it  would 
be  another  tune — it  would  be  pic- 
cavi;  {continued  laughter )  for  the 
benefit  of  some  of  my  bearers,  I 


will  translate  that  Latin  word;  it 
is  I  will  not  pick  at  you  any  more, 
(applause.)  Gentlemen,  I  must  be 
brief,  for  the  few  patients  I  have 
left  are  waiting  for  me.  For  my 
own  part,  if  1  thought  that  any  good 
could  arise  from  putting  an  extin¬ 
guisher  on  that  publication  by  con¬ 
verting  it  to  our  own  use,  I  should 
he  glad  to  bear  my  part  ;  hut  to  do 
this  I  must  sell  my  little  freehold 
in  St.  Leonard’s  Church  Yard;  for 
as  things  go  on  this  way,  one  had 
better  provide  a  “  best  bed  room” 
at  St.  Luke’s;  ( hear l  hear!)  and  as  to 
my  Museum  of  Wonders  in  Shore¬ 
ditch,  I  suppose  I  must  get  the  Par¬ 
liament  to  buy  it,  and  then  it  will 
he  called  the  Gardinerian  Museum  ; 
(bravo)  in  truth,  it  is  only  fit  to 
look  at  now;  for  Burnett  has  taken 
away  all  its  utility :  such  is  the 
slate  of  things,  that  perhaps  I  and 
my  old  woman  may  be,  alas  !  in  a 
workhouse,  (hear!  hear!)  When  I 
called  Burnett’s  book  a  murderous 
publication,  I  was  fully  justified  in 
what  I  said,  and  the  College  will 
coincide  with  me,  when  I  tell  them 
that  since  our  last  meeting,  we 
have  lost  one  of  our  ablest  fellows  ; 
I  allude,  gentlemen,  to  the  death  of 
Dr.  Brodum ;  it  wTas  certainly  caused 
by  the  infamous  libels  of  the  Medi¬ 
cal  Adviser,  (loud  cries  of  hear!) 
Yes,  gentlemen,  our.  dear  departed 
friend  never  lifted  up  his  head  again 
after  his  44  shewing  up,”  (hear! 
hear!)  It  is  high  time  to  put  a  stop 
to  that  cruel  work,  but  as  I  said 
before,  I  have  my  doubts  as  to  the 
plan  proposed,  yet  I  confess  I  know 
of  no  other  remedy  ;  all  I  can  say,  I 
wish  you  success  in  your  laudable 
design  ;  and  now  I  am  done  gentle¬ 
men,!  wish  you  all  good  night,  for  I 
must  be  off.” — This  learned  doctor 
then  left  the  room. 

Drs.  - -  and - were 

both  unfortunately  again  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  each  other ;  the  former  was 
determined  not  to  give  way  this 
time  to  his  rival;  it  wras  in  vain 

that  the  President  begged - to 

give  way.  No,  said  he,  I  am  the 
oldest  water  taster  in  London,  and 
I  will  he  heard  first,  in  spite  of  that 
puppy  who  has  been  opposing  me 
these  eight  years.  To  this - - 
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retorted  with  equal  warmth,  and  at 
length  the  altercation  rose  to  such 
a  pitch,  as  to  threaten  a  pugilistic 
set-to  between  these  two  renowned 
rivals  int  he  hydro-vesical  myste¬ 
ries';  in  the  midst  of  all  this  it  was 
impossible  to  collect  any  of  the  ex¬ 
pressions  of  these  learned  doctors ; 
the  President  cried  order,  and  al¬ 
most  every  other  person  that  of 
[chair!  chair !  adjourn!)  until  it 
became  a  perfect  uproar  ;  after  they 
had  continued  nearly  ten  minutes, 
the  President  declared  that  it  was 
so  late  that  no  other  Fellow  could 
*  be  heard  on  that  occasion,  he  would 
therefore  put  the  resolutions  which 
had  been  proposed  to  the  meeting. 
They  were  then  put  and  carried 
unanimously. 

Tile  Resolutions  were  as  follows: 

u  Resolved,  that  negotiations  be 
opened  for  the  purchase  of  the 
Copy-right  of  the  Medical  Adviser.” 

44  Resolved  that  a  Subscription  he 
opened  to  aid  that  object.” 

44  Resolved  that  Taylor  and  Son 
he  requested  to  act  as  Treasurers.” 

44  Resolved  that  these  Resolutions 

he  inserted  in  the  S -  M - , 

and  to  promote  the  object — 

*'  Resolved  that  the  thanks  of  the 
College  he  given  to  Dr.  Courtenay 
for  his  able  conduct  in  the  Chair.” 

The  meeting  then  separated. 


Mr.  Dunkin  and  Mr.  Trueman. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Adviser. 

Sir, 

Being  a  general  reader  of  your 
publication,  I  am  greatly  annoyed 
with  a  variety  of  letters  written  by 
the  above  names;  what  their  mean¬ 
ing  can  be,  it  is  impossible  to  form 
a  direct  conclusion.  As  to  myself 

m  J 

they  appear  to  me  to  he  jealous  of 
each  oilier,  if  so,  why  not  .be  like 
men,  come  tace  to  face,  not  to  write 
under  fictitious  names.  Mr.  D. 
takes  upon  himself  with  a  yard  of 
cloili  to  answer  Tom  Trueman’s 
letter  in  so' direct  a  way  of  his  ca¬ 
pability  of  practising  as  apothecary, 
and  claims  to  himself  the  prior  ty 
of  having  been  in  practice  before 


the  Act  of  1815,  of  having  walked 
the  hospitals  and  attended  the  lec¬ 
tures  ;  if  so,  he  need  not  have  ex¬ 
plained  himself  in  such  terras,  as 
the  public  would  be  quite  satisfied 
without  such  stuff.  Pray  then  Mr. 
D.  are  yon  a  surgeon,  can  you  bleed 
or  draw  teeth,  that  is  file  minor 
operations  in  the  art  of  surgery  ? 
Pray  do  not  he  down-hearted,  as  I 
mean  to  assist  you  with  ail  my 
mind,  and  upset  the  idea  of  that  Tom 
Trueman,  who  I  suppose  calls  him¬ 
self  a  surgeon  ;  but  let  him  act  as 
such,  and  not  call  in  question  the 
character  of  a  fellow-practitioner  so 
as  to  heighten  himself  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  another.  O  Tommy  that 
wont  do,  we  can  play  pat,  and  pinch 
for  pinch  ;  you  have  a  great  many 
friends  no  doubt,  and  so  has  poor 
T.  Dunkin.  I  trust  this  will 
bring  tilings  to  a  conclusion,  and 
let  the  readers  of  the  Medical  Ad- 
vi-er  have  something  of  more  im¬ 
portance  than  surgeons  quarrelling 
about  patients,  Mr.  D.  gives  advice 
to  the  poor  at  a  few  individuals  ex¬ 
pence,  and  tiiev  find  relief;  I  do  not 
see  why  Tom  Trueman  should  in¬ 
terfere,  if  he  wants  assistance  in 
that  way,  we  will  see  what  we  can 
do  for  him. 

In  reading  your  publication  of 
last  week,  I  find  that  T.  Olives  of 
Rotherhithe,  wrote  a  reply  to  Mr. 
Trueman’s  letter,  but  being  too 
scurrilous  to  insert,  probably  you 
could  favom  us  with  part;  who  is 
T.  Olives?  what  is  he?  where  does 
he  come  from,  or  from  whence 
sprung?  Be  careful  in  your  writ¬ 
ing.  T.  Olives,  you  have  too  many 
to  fight  against. 

Robens. 


MANCHESTER  MEDICALS. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical 
Adviser . 

Sir, 

First  on  the  list  of  pretenders 

stands  Hie  notorious  C - .a.  The 

den  of  this  dragon  is  pointed  out  to 
the  public,  by  a  brass  plate  on  the 
door,  with  this  truly  modest  in¬ 
scription  : — 41  Dr.  C - a  and  Sons, 
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sole  Proprietors  of  all  the  New  Dis¬ 
coveries  in  Medicine  ! ! !”  There’s 
'for  you  !  Turn  your  emulation 
Into  some  other  channel ;  make  no 
more  vain  pretensions  to  new  dis¬ 
coveries,  ye  countless  sons  of  Eseu- 
lapius :  all  power  of  effecting  im¬ 
provements  in  the  important  study 
of  medicine  has  been  conferred  by 
nature  on  the  thrice-lucky  doctor 

C - -a  and  his  hopeful  progeny. 

The  brood  of  this  monopolizing 
dragon,  for  the  curse  of  this  gene¬ 
ration,  are  so  numerous,  that  he  has 
been  able  to  station  one  son  at  Li¬ 
verpool,  another  at  Birmingham,  a 
third  at  Bristol,  and  others  in  other 
large  towns,  to  prey  on  the  vitals  of 
their  victims.  Will  you  beg  of  some 
of  your  other  correspondents  to  look 
after  these  various  ramifications.  I 
shall  do  every  thing  in  my  power  to 
rid  the  Manchester  den  of  the  pa¬ 
rent  inmates.  u  We  meet  again,” 
friend  C - a. 

The  next  I  shall  introduce  to  your 

notice,  is  Doctor  L - m.  Thousands 

of  times  must  you  have  seen  his 
classical  name  in  print.  The  ori¬ 
ginal  cognomen  of  this  well-fed 
quack  wasW — d,  as  I  am  informed. 
Whether  he  was-led  to  translate  it  iuto 
Latin,  with  the  hope  of  more  securely 
Sheltering  himself  from  the  nause¬ 
ous  notoriety  it  had  acquired,  or  as 
my  Latin  Grammar  says,  euphonies 
gratia ,  in  order  the  better  to  gull 
the  credulous,  I  cannot  pretend  to 
say.  I  leave  it  to  you  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  conjecture.  This  same  W — d, 

alias  L - -m,  professes  to  have  a 

remedy,  (never-failing  of  course) 
for  all  sorts  of  eruptions,  to  what¬ 
ever  class  they  may  belong.  I  wish 
an  eruption  of  public  indignation 
would  speedily|sweep  him  and  his 
pestilential  nostrums  into  the  obli¬ 
vion  they  merit.  When  will  the 
dreaming  people  of  this  country 
open  their  eyes,  and  see  by  what 
contemptible  creatures  they  suffer 
themselves  to  be  led  by  the  nose  1 
It  may  be  worth  while  to  remark 
that  this  famous  anti-scorbutic  con¬ 
sists  of  a  solution  of  the  muriate  of 
t  mercury  in  coloured  spirits.  You 
may  go  for  the  present,  Master 

L - m,  but  be  in  readiness,  I  have 

a  flagellation  for  you  still  in  re¬ 
serve. 


Make  way  for  Sam  M - s.  Who 

would  imagine  to  see  Sam  strut 
along  the  streets  of  Manchester, 
but  a  few  years  ago  was  dragging 
a  cart  at  his  tail  in  his  uncle’s 
service,  who  serves  the  regulars 
with  second-hand  or  washed  bot¬ 
tles,  and  other  ware  of  that  de¬ 
scription.  This  quondam *  porter 
now  writes  doctor  to  his  name  1 
Beware  Sam,  the  cart  may  yet  re¬ 
turn  thy  kindness,  and  drag  thee  at 
its  tail.  Sam  offers  to  cure  Vene¬ 
real  in  all  its  stages  in  five  days. 
Itch  in  an  hour,  by  smelting ,  with  a 
long  et  cetera ,  equally  curious  ;  too 
long  to  particularize. 

But  I  must  content  myself  at  pre¬ 
sent  with  merely  naming  a  few 
more  of  the  fraternity.  We  have 
Messrs.  W - k  (admirable  appel¬ 

lation!)  B — — e  (would  he  were  un¬ 
der  the  Beedle’s  hands.)  B — d  (a 
very  vulture.)  W - n  has  cer¬ 

tainly  nothing  to  do  with  divine 

legations.)  W - r  (a  pretty  web 

the  spider  is  weaving.)  T - r  (more 

fit  for  the  shopboard  than  the  sur¬ 
gery.)  L — d,  and  the  Lord  knows 
who  besides;  a  host  for  whom  a 
single  enumeration  will  not  suffice  : 
all,  by  their  own  account  never- 
failing  carers  of  all  tile  diseases  by 
which  the  human  frame  can  be 
afflicted.  How  stupid  must  my  fel¬ 
low  townsmen  be  to  suffer  sickness 
or  pain  to  remain  a  moment  longer 
in  any  of  their  habitations.  If  peo¬ 
ple  were  not  so  amazingly  good-na¬ 
tured  as  to  die  now  and  then,  in 
spite '  of  these  friendly  offers,  we 
should  have  the  undertakers  bring¬ 
ing  actions  against  this  band  of 
worthies,  for  depriving  them  of  the 
means  of  producing  a  subsistence, 
by  the  exercise  of  their  lawful 
callings. 

For  the  amusement  of  your  rea¬ 
ders,  I  shall  conclude  this  commu¬ 
nication  with  a  pleasant  anecdote, 
relative  to  two  of  the  Manchester 
doctors.  The  spirit  of  rivalry  pre¬ 
vails  even  among  these  disinter¬ 
ested  labourers.  They  do  not  verify 
the  proverb,  that'  there  is  union 
even  among  thieves.  Doctor  B — ’s 
venereal  placards  having  become  so 
thick  on  the  walls,  as  to  offend  the 

eyes  of  our  friend  Sam  M - s,  Sam 

magnanimously  hired  a  fellow  to 
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deface  them  with  mud.  Doctor 

B - ’s  sagacity  was  not  slow  to 

discover  who  was  at  the  bottom  of 
this  dirty  work,  and  his  wrath 
vented  itself  in  the  shape  of  a  cari¬ 
cature  of  Sam  in  his  dandy  trim,  and 
with  his  hatchet  nose,  sharp  enough 
to  split  a  north-easter.  Sam  re¬ 
torted.  So  that  our  walls  have  really 
become  almost  too  offensive  for  any 
modest  woman  to  venture  to  cast 
an  eye  on  them.  Is  there  no  remedy 
for  these  gross  outrages  on  decency 
and  common  sense?  Are  rascals 
to  fill  every  public  place  with  their 
filthy  abominations  with  impunity? 
I  wish  heaven  in  its  mercy,  would 
send  us  an  Hercules  to  cleanse  this 
Augean  Stable. 

Scipio. 

Manchester,  Dec.  2,  1824. 


MEDICAL  TALK  OF  THE  DAY- 


A  late  Negro  Birth. — The  papers  of 
this  week  have  reported  the  case  of  a 
negrcss,  who  was  delivered  of  t^iree 


children ;  one  white  one,  one  mulat¬ 
to,  and  one  a  black.  The  report  has 
arisen,  no  doubt,  from  the  partial 
variations  of  the  color,  but  it  is  not 
to  the  extent  they  say.  It  should 
be  recollected  that  all  African  chil¬ 
dren  are  white ,  or  nearly  so ,  when 
born. 

Example  to  Druggists. — We  i  are 
happy  to  see  that  one  house  has  set 
a  proper  example  to  the  trade  as  re¬ 
gards  the  sale  of  oxalic  acid.  Messrs. 
Titterton  and  Co.,  of  No.  10,  St. 
Martin’s  Le  Grand,  advertise  upon 
their  window  that  they  sell  no  oxa¬ 
lic  acid.  This  is  the  best  remedy 
against  fatal  mistakes,  and  we  re¬ 
commended  the  adoption  of  the 
measure  in  a  former  number. 

Teeth. — There  is  a  dent  ist  atBour- 
deaux,  of  the  name  of  La  Paix,  who 
has  in  his  possession  250,000  human 
teeth — as  many  as  are  contained  in 
the  heads  of  10,000  people! 

Discovery. — Heartsoker,  a  Dutch¬ 
man,  who  made  optical  glasses  by 
accident,  when  eighteen  years  of  age, 
threw  a  glass  wire  into  the  fire, 
which  he  found  soon  blistered,  and 
formed  thereby  a  kind  of  microscope, 
which  magnified  objects  consider¬ 
ably.  It  was  with  this  instrument, 
that  he  made  that  bold  discovery  of 
Animalculce  in  semine  masculino. 

Inventor  of  the  Air  Pump. — 
Guercke,  invented  the  air  pump, 
at  Magdeburg,  in  the  year  1640. 


THE  NIGHT-MARE. 


Nocturnal  hag  of  the  frightful  stud, 

Whose  course  lies  deep  in  the  circling  blood, 

What  horrors  dire 
Thine  eyes  inspire  ; 

But  thy  touch  paralyzeth  life’s  warm  flood. 

Oft  sinking  ’twixt  sleep  and  wake  I’ve  lain, 

And  felt  thy  insidious  stealthy  train  * 

Their  charm  cast  o’er  *, 

The  pulse  ’iwould  lower, 

And  my  heart  feel  the  pow’r  ol  thy  dreadful  reign. 

Desp’rate  I’d  struggle  to  banish  thee, 

And  heavy  my  heart  beat  when  first  set  free  ; 

Then  deep  the  gush, 

And  wild  the  rush, 

Of  the  blood  through  each  vacuous  artery. 

G.  M.  C. 


♦  This  alludes  to  a  seducing  and  overwhelming  sinking  and  drowsiness  which,  under  wakeful 
ci  rcumstances,  never  fails  to  precede  this  annoying  visitant,  but  which  may,  by  a  slight-  effort 
on  its  first  approach,  be  readily  shaken  off  ;  but  if  momentarily  indulged,  like  the  enticing  and 
benumbing  torpors  of  the  north, you  inevitably  fall  its  victim. 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

44  Doctor”  Courtenay  is  going  to  law  with  us.  Our  cause  is  THE  cause 
of  the  Public  ;  we  therefore  request  our  Readers  to  transmit  us  all  the 
information  upon  his  practice  in  their  power.  Mr.  Martin  Bree  could 
oblige  us  ;  Nettlerasb,  W.  W.,  and  H.  A.  have,  and  we  hope  will  oblige  us 
further. 

A.  W.  S.  our  Correspondent  of  last  January,  will  infinite ly  oblige  us  by 
saying  where  we  can  see  or  address  him. 

Rufus. — A  leaden  comb  acts  upon  the  hair  merely  by  friction,  not 
absorption.  It  colours  the  hair  externally. 

Caput — A  remedy  for  scurf  on  the  head  next  week. 

*  *  *  It  is  not  as  he  says  ‘4  arising  of  the  lights,’’  but  a  spasmodic  af¬ 
fection.  If  he  wish  advice,  let  him  detail  his  case  more  fully,  and  send 
an  address.  , 

"  An  original  Subscriber.  You  should  not  give  four-ounces  of  calomel 
to  the  lady  at  one  dose  ;  the  blue  pill  was  right.  We  are  glad  to  find  she 
is  better.  Discontinue  the  bark,  and  give  the  elixir  of  vitriol  with  water. 
The  blue  pill  might  be  given  evpry  third  night.  If  necessary  to  write 
again,  send  some  address. 

Scrutator  is  thanked. 

J.  R.  W.  Q.  of  Manchester,  should,  not  terrify  himself  so  by  the  fear  of 
dying.  Let  him  take  as  much  cream  of  tartar  daily  as  will  keep  fchivS 
bowels  regular ;  drink  now  and  then  a  decoction  of  Iceland  moss  with 
lemon  juice  and  sugar;  eat  oranges  and  grapes  ;  also  wear  a  flannel  shirt, 
and  keep  from  cold. 

A  poor  Man. — Take  the  medicine  prescribed  by  the  surgeon  ;  he  has 
done  all  that  can  be  done  for  you. 

A..Q.  Z. — Use  the  simple  decoction  ;  all  the  other  ingredients  are  useless 
and  unnecessarily  expensive. 

A  Mother. —  Why  should  she  use  Mrs.  Johnson’s  destructive  syrup  ?  Mas 
she  not  read  our  opinions  upon  those  44  soothing”  humbugs  ?  They  are  all 
mediums  for  opium,  and  opium  to  children  is  highly  injurious,  except  in 
very  particular  cases,  and  then  it  should  be  used  only  by  the  medical 
practitioners.  Take  the  child  to  some  physician.  If  she  cannot  call  one 
in,  let  her  go  to  some  dispensary.  f 

Antiquack  — There  is  a  bill  against  quacks  now  in  progress  in  the 
house. 

•“  Sam  SlMMONDs. — Use  cold  washing,  and  in  summer  bathe;  his  disease 
is  of  no  great  consequence,  at  least  by  the  symptoms- he  has  detailed.  Let 
him  take  a  table  spoonful  of  the  decoction  of  bark  with  acid,  every  morn¬ 
ing. 

Ignoramus  may  be  deceived  as  to  the  luxation. 

Zootomit  Minor. —We  shall  treat  of  scarlet  fever  next  week,  also  on 
the  nature  of  cauls. 

J.  1\. — Keep  the  feet  in  warm  water  for  half  an  hour  every  night,  for  a 
month,  and  walk  but  little  ;  you  may  also  cut  the  corns. 

A.  S.  We  shall  treat  upon  the  eye  as  soon  as  we  can  prepare  the  neces¬ 
sary  plates. 

A  Reader  of  the  Medical  Adviser  is  informed  that  we  have  no¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  fash  Medical  Pamphlet;  our  work  cannot  appear  tor 
two  months. 


Correspondents  who  may  not  have  received  replies  to  their  letters,  (if 
any)  will  oblige  us  by  applying  again. 

X.  X.  X.  1.  and  Mr.  Handel  1— too  late  for  this  week. 
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TO  PREPARE  CHLORATE  OF 
POTASH. 


Thk  variety  of  uses  to  which  this 
salt  is  now  put,  particularly  in 
making  those  matches  which  we 
import  apparently  in  such  large 
quantifies  from  France,  induces 
us  to  transcribe,  from  a  French 
work,  an  account  of  the  method  of 
manufacturing  it.  A  convenient 
number  of  coarse  earthenware  re-* 
torts,  containing  peroxide  of  man¬ 
ganese  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder, 
are  placed  over  and  around  a  fur¬ 
nace,  as  seen  in  the  plate.  Each 
of  them  has  a  crooked  lube  adapted 
to  it,  and  is  placed  in  communica¬ 
tion  with  a  Woolf’s  flask  by  means 
of  another  tube  bent  at  right  angles, 
and  water  is  put  in  the  flask  in 
order  that  the  passage  of  the  gas 
may  be  seen.  There  is  an  upright 
tube  of  safety,  which  also  reaches 
a  little  under  the  surface  of  the 
water  in  each  flask  ;  and  a  third 
tube,  which  does  not  descend  to  the 
water,  connects  it  with  the  vessel 
containing  the  potash.  This  tube 
is  of  large  diameter,  having  its  two 
legs  of  unequal  length  ;  the  shortest 
goes  into  the  flask,  and  the  longest 
plunges  into  a  large  vessel,  generally 
of  stone  or  common  glass,  contain-* 
ing  subcarbonate  of  potash.  A  long 
and  very  small  glass  rod,  bent  some¬ 
what  like  a  hook,  passes  through 
the  cork  of  the  large  bottle,  and  is 
made  to  flt  as  tight  as  is  consistent 
with  moving.  The  bent  end  enters 
the  end  of  the  tube,  and  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  it  is  to  keep  the  latter  clear 
of  crystals,  which  are  apt  to  form  at 
its  mouth  and  stop  it  up.  This  is 
the  reason,  too,  why  it  must  be  of  a 
considerable  diameter.  Generally 
the  solution  of  subcarbonate  is  made 
of  American  potash,  which  is  puri¬ 
fied  as  much  as  possible,  by  allowing 
it  to  remain  for  some  days  in  earthen, 
vessels  before  using  it ;  and  it 
should  be  concentrated  from  thirty 
to  thirty-five,  according  to  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  season.  After  the 
apparatus  has  been  made  ready,  and 
the  Joinings  carefully  luted,  a  quan¬ 
tity  vf  muriatic  acid  is  poured  al¬ 


ternately  into  every  retort,  which  is 
repeated  when  chlorine  ceases  to 
come  over;  and  this  is  continued 
till  all  the  acid  is  consumed  the  o 
operator  chooses  to  employ.  As 
the  quantity  of  chlorine  necessary 
to  saturate  the  potash  employed  is  . 
known  pretty  accurately,  the  two 
are  proportioned  to  one  another  by 
the  operator,  and  he  pours  no  more 
muriatic  aeid  into  the  retort  than 
will  produce  chlorine  enough  to 
answer  this  purpose.  When  all  the 
acid  has  been  added,  and  the  gas  has 
nearly  ceased  to  pass  over,  heat  is 
applied,  but  very  gradually,  and 
without  interruption,  till  it  is  per¬ 
ceived  that  vapour  and  not  chlo¬ 
rine  comes  over.  This  is  known 
by  the  high  temperature  acquired 
by  the  tubes  of  communication* 
and  by  the  liquid  in  the  Woolf's 
bottle  being  discoloured  and  aug¬ 
mented  in  quautity.  During  the 
operation  care  must  be  taken  to 
keep  the  tubes  clear  of  obstruction, 
and  to  notice  ihe  height  of  the  liquid 
in  the  safety-tubes,  or  the  operator, 
in  addition  to  other  evils,  will  be  , 
much  incommoded  by  tile  emission 
of  chlorine.  The  alkaline  solution, 
into  which  the  chlorine  is  conveyed, 
grows  at  first  thick,  owing  to  the 
silica  contained  in  the  potash,  which 
is  precipitated  as  the  saturation  is 
effected  ;  afterwards  an  effervescence 
takes  place,  which  increases  as  the 
operation  is  continued,  and  crystals 
of  chlorate  of  potash  are  deposited 
in  brilliant  scales.  It  should  he  ob¬ 
served,  that  in  some  places  (he solu¬ 
tion  of  potash  is  filtered  after  the 
operation  has  been  begun,  in  order 
to  separate  the  silica,  which  is  al¬ 
most  wholly  deposited  at  the  com¬ 
mencement.  This,  however,  is  an 
inconvenient  method,  and  in  general 
it  is  better  to  wait  till  the  operation 
is  over;  when,  after  having  allowed 
the  chlorate  and  the  silica  to  drain 
well,  boiling  water  is  poured  on 
them,  which  dissolves  the  salt  and 
leaves  the  silica.  It  is  then  filtered, 
and  the  chlorate  crystallizes  as  the  ■ 
water  cools.  This  is  the  salt  the 
French  use  to  make  what  they  call 
oxygenated  matches.  We  mean 
only  to  observe,  (hat  this  salt  has 
the  property,  when  mixed  with  com- 
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bustibles,  of  decomposing  them  with 
a  violent  detonation.  On  this  ac¬ 
count,  Bert  hollet,  the  discoverer  of 
it,  proposed  to  use  it  in  making  a 
gunpowder*  and  a  manufactory  was 
begun  at  Essonne,  in  France;  but 
tile  very  first  attempt  at  making  it 
cost  two  persons  their  lives,  the  pro¬ 
ject  was  immediately  abandoned, 
and  has  never  since  been  revived. 
We  mention  this  quality  of  the  chlo¬ 
rate  that  our  readers  may  be  cau¬ 
tious  how  they  employ  It.  It  may 
also  he  mentioned,  that  this  salt 
forms  the  basis  of  Mr.  Forsyth’s 
percussion  powder,  which  is  now 
employed  as  priming  to  fowling- 
pieces. 


THEORY 

'  OF  ORGANIC  DISEASE. 

(Continued  from  page  408.) 

The  nervous  system  being  the  most 
delicate  part  of  our  structure,  and 
its  influence  absolutely  essential  to 
life,  we  may  reasonably  presume 
that  a  very  trifling  degree  of  de¬ 
rangement,  so  trifling,  indeed,  as  to 
be  wholly  imperceptible,  in  so  deli¬ 
cate  a  piece  of  mechanism,  and  one 
of  such  general  connexion  and  in¬ 
fluence,  will  be  both  sensibly  and 
generally  felt.  Indeed  nervous  ir¬ 
ritation  in  any  severe  degree,  or  in 
a  very  sensible  part,  cannot  long 
exist  without  spreading  to  other 
parts,  of  perhaps  greater  importance. 
From  being  an  affection  of  the  mere 
nervous  tissue,  it  soon  becomes  an 
affection  of  what  is  termed,  more 
immediately,  the  vascular  structure. 
The  vessels  not  only  of  the  part,  but 
of  the  system  at  large,  soon  partake 
in  the  disorder,  and  then  sets  in  the 
second  change  in  the  animal  me¬ 
chanism,  or  inflammatory  action. 

Of  t He  Inflammatory  Action. — 
The  signs  of  inflammation  are  red¬ 
ness  and  swelling,  wifli  heat  and 
pun.  I  have  endeavoured  to  shew 
that  nervous  irritation  depends  upon 
certain  changes  in  the  fluid  which 
contains  the  principle  of  excitability. 
Sometimes  these  errors  are  so  tri¬ 
fling,  or  the  structure  of  the  parts 
may  be  so  sound  and  healthy,  that 


the  part  is  soon  restored,  when  the 
causes  of  derangement  cease  to  be 
applied.  There  is  no  error  of  the 
economy  whence  organic  disease 
mb  re  frequently  arises,  than  that  of 
indigestion.  Dr.  Philip  has  divided 
indigestion  into  three  stages.  The 
first  he  conceives  to  depend  on  a  de¬ 
bility  of  the  muscular  and  nervous 
powers  of  the  stomach  ;  the  second  is 
characterized  by  symptoms  of  local 
inflammation,  and  a  hard  pulse;  the 
third  is  that  in  which  the  secondary 
affections  have  become  organic 
diseases. 

The  causes  of  the  first  stage  of 
indigestion  are  such  as  must  exert 
a  material  influence  on  the  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  blood,  and  the  vigour  of 
the  heart.  Over-repletion,  irregu¬ 
larity  of  diet,  and  exciting  fluids, 
are  among  (lie  chief  causes  of  in¬ 
digestion.  What  are  the  consequen¬ 
ces  of  such  irregularities  ?  Increased 
temperature,  high  arterial  action, 
thirst,  delirium,  and  the  other  symp¬ 
toms  of  increased  excitement.  Fever, 
in  many  cases,  especially  in  nervo- 
sanguineous  temperaments,  forms  a 
prominent  feature  of  even  the  first 
stage  of  indigestiou.  Indeed  I  have 
often  felt  it  impossible  to  arrange 
such  cases,  and  have  then  distin¬ 
guished  them  by  the  name  of  44  fe¬ 
brile  dyspepsia.”  In  such  there  is 
considerable  elevation  of  tempera¬ 
ture,  thirst,  foul  tongue,  dry,  harsh 
skin  ;  frequent  headache,  especially 
upon  any  increase  of  the  febrile 
symptoms,  with  a  hard,  quick,  wiry, 
and  frequent  pulse.  The  accessions 
of  fever  are  at  first  merely  occasional, 
supervening  excesses,  or  other  gross 
irregularities  in  diet,  or  imprudent 
exposures  to  cold  and  wet,  or  a  damp 
and  moist  atmosphere.  Thus  the 
excitability  of  the  heart,  and  con¬ 
sequently  the  momentum  of  the  cir¬ 
culation,  are  preternatural ly  increas¬ 
ed.  44  As  these  symptoms  proceed,” 
says  Dr.  Philip,  4*  others,  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  sympathy  which 
exists  between  the  stomach  and 
other  pafts  of  the  system,  gradually 
shew  themselves.  These  are  different 
indifferent  cases;  pain  of  different 
parts,  and  other  complaints  of  the 
head;  affections  of  the  sight.  Hie 
hearing,  the  smell,  or  taste.  More 
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or  less  habitual  inflammation,  and 
oven  ulceration  of  the  throat,  are 
by  no  means  uncommon,  and  the 
voice  and  articulation  are  sometimes 
variously  affected.  The  patient  is 
distressed  with  spasms  of  the  trunk 
or  limbs,  numbness,  and  even  tem¬ 
porary  loss  of  power  in  the  latter  ; 
and  feelings  of  endless  variety  are 
described  as  sometimes  in  one  part 
of  the  body,  and  sometimes  in  an¬ 
other.’' ’ 

These  observations  perfectly  ac¬ 
cord  with,  may  I  not  say  con  arm, 
the  theory  of  sympathetic  disease 
which  I  support.  Whenever  the 
organization  is  weak  or  defective,  it 
is  incapable  of  supporting  or  under¬ 
going  an  excitement  corresponding 
to  that  of  the  general  system.  In 
consequence  of  the  general  excite¬ 
ment,  a  preternatural  momentum 
of  the  circulation  arises.  Those 
parts  of  structure  which  are  weakest 
suffer.  A  greater  afflux  of  blood 
takes  place,  than  what  the  languid 
action  of  the  organ  can  assimilate 
or  propel.  Besides  the  more  tran¬ 
sitory  symptoms  in  the  head  which 
have  been  mentioned,  there  are  often 
marks  of  an  habitual  undue  deter¬ 
mined  ion  of  blood  to  the  brain, 
producing  languid  inflammation  of 
the  eye-1  ids. Tinnitus  aurium,  and 
occasionally  throbbing  of  the  tem¬ 
ples.  Some  are  oppressed  with 
drowsiness,  sometimes  almost  ap¬ 
proaching  to  stupor ;  others  with 
almost  constant  pain,  more  or  less 
severe,  sometimes  in  the  back  of  the 
head,  more  frequently  in  the  fore 
part ;  others  are  subject  to  giddiness, 
and  some  even  to  sudden  fits  of 
insensibility. 

At  last  tlie  fever  becomes  more 
permanent,  ami  the  consequences  of 
the  unequal  excitement  more  obvious 
and  distinct.  The  different  viscera 
according  to  their  powers  and  struc¬ 
ture  resist  or  suffer:  sometimes  the 
brain,  in  another  ease  the  lungs,  in 
a  third  the  liver,  in  a  fourth  the 
spleen,  in  a  fifth  the  skin— in  a  word, 
there  is  every  possible  variety. 
When  every  part  of  the  system  is 
in  robust  health,  and  in  a  state  of 
perfect  vigour,  the  patient  continues 
to  experience  febrile  attacks  for  a 
considerable  jperiod.  These  are 


sometimes  accompanied  with  -syrup* 
toms  of  local  inflammation,  as  local 
pain  and  tenderness  on  pressure; 
and,  under  certain  circumstances, 
some  degree  of  fulness  in  the  parts, 
If  the  part  be  strong  and  healthy, 
the  inflammatory  symptoms  subside 
on  the  reduction  of  the  fever,  and 
again  manifest  themselves  when 
any  cause  re-produces  the  febrile 
state. 

But  if  particular  parts  be  weak, 
or  that  the  fever  itself  becomes  more 
permanent,  tbe  local  inflammation 
is  then  more  fixed  and  settled.  In 
others,  on  the  contrary,  particularly 
those  of  a  more  feeble  constitution, 
the  second  stage  soon  shews,  itself, 
Before  the  symptoms  of  the  first 
stage  have  long  attracted  notice, 
tenderness  in  the  epigastrium  su¬ 
pervenes,  and  the  pulse  becomes 
contracted. 

I  have  already  endeavoured  tc 
point  out  the  circumstances  which 
dispose  to  local  inflammatory  affec¬ 
tions.  Dr.  Philip  seems  to  imagine, 
that  before  sympathetic  disease 
manifests  itself  seriously,  the  second 
stage  of  indigestion,  such  as  tie 
has  characterized  it,  always  ap¬ 
pears.  Of  the  correctness  of  this 
opinion,  I  must  confess,  I  entertain 
some  doubt.  I  have  seen  patients 
labouring  under  local  inflammations 
of  the  different  viscera,  consequent 
to  indigestion,  and  in  whom  1  could 
trace  no  indications  of  the  previous 
existence  of  the  second  stage,  such 
as  he  has  defined  it.  The  parts, 
which  are  liable  to  become  thus, 
secondarily  affected  are  determined 
principally  by  the  structure  of  the 
parts  themselves.  I  think  there  can 
be  little,  doubt  that  secondary  dis¬ 
eases  are  the  consequences  of  febrile 
action  in  the  system  ;  and  in  this 
view  it  will  be  readily  perceived 
that  they  supervene  because  the  local 
is  inadequate  to  the  general  excite¬ 
ment.  Is  not  this  theory  strongly 
confirmed  by  Dr.  Philip’s  own  ob¬ 
servations?  With  regard  to  the 
circumstances  which  dispose  the 
sympathetic  disease  to  affect  one 
part  in  preference  to  another,  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  this  is 
chiefly  determined  by  different  parts 
in  different  individuals  being  more 
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iable  to  disease  than  others,  and 
here  fore,  feeling  more  the  cause  of 
rritation  which  affects  the  whole 
■system.  Thus  in  children,  who  are 
! disposed  to  inflammation  and  subse- 
|uent  effusion  in  the  ventricles  of 
he  brain,  indigestion  often  termi- 
iiates  in  hydrocephalus  internus. 
Hrom  about  fifteen  to  thirty- five 
'ears  of  age,  the  disposition  toaffec- 
ions  of  the  lungs  is  greatest,  and  it 
ften  produces  phthisis.  At  a  more 
d-vanced  period,  a  tendency  to  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  rectum  prevails,  and  in 
!ld  age  to  affections  of  the  heart  and 
-ead  ;  the  latter,  however,  of  a  dif- 
'2 rent  nature  from  those  to  which 
hildreu  are  subject;  and  we  still 
bserve  the  tendency  of  indigestion 
i  produce  the  disease  to  which 
ie  system  is  disposed,  whatever  be 
s  sea t.> 

Hence  then,  we  find  that  the 
econd  degree  of  change  in  our 
nechanism,  and  which  arises  as  a 
secondary  affect  ion,  is  of  an  inflam¬ 
matory  type.  The  character  of  the 
inflammation  being  determined,  by 
me  <  strength  of  the  inflamed  part, 
om pared  with  the  vigour  of  the 
’•/stem,  and  the  general  excitement^ 
the  excitement  he  excessive,  the 
s  laracfer  of  the  inflammation  will 
3  per-acute.  Per-acute  inflamma- 
on  is,  I  believe,  disposed  to  termi- 
nte  very  rapidly,  ending  almost 
immediately  in  effusion  or  suppura- 
on.  If  the  excitement  be  more 
oderate,  the  inflammation  will  be 
tile  acute  description  ;  that  is,  not 
life  so  violent  as  in  the  per- acute, 
>r  so  languid  as  in  the  sub-acute, 
the  general  excitement  be  of  a 
mry  languid  description,  then  the 
flarnmatory  action  will  assume 
at  low,  languid  character,  which 
often  deceives  medical  men,  and 
is  led  to  irremediable  organic  dis¬ 
use.  This  species  may  be  designated 
i  e  sub-acute  form  of  inflammation, 
is  the  form,  or  perhaps  more  cor- 
•ctly,  the  degree  of  inflammatory 
1  tion,  to  which  organic  disease 
ost  frequently  succeeds.  The  per- 
arte  and  acute  are  accompanied 
tli  symptoms  and  excitement  too 
1  vious  and  too  sensible  to  he  either 
fleeted  or  misunderstood.  Their 
verity  will  command  the  attention 


both  of  (lie  patient  and  the  practi¬ 
tioner.  The  sub-acute,  however, 
being  of  a  very  languid  nature,  is 
neither  so  severe  nor  so  urgent,  and 
probably  has  made  great  progress 
before  any  attention  has  been  be¬ 
stowed  on  it. 

Another  source  of  inattention  tt> 
that  species  of  inflammatory  action 
arising  from  a  sub-acute  degree  of 
fever,  is  the  type  which  the  fever 
itself,  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
inflammation,  assumes.  The  fever 
most  commonly  appears  in  the  re¬ 
mittent  form  ;  1  have  known  it  ap¬ 
pear  as  an  intermittent.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  supervention  of  the 
fever  can  generally  be  traced  to 
some  obvious  cause,  as  exposure  to 
cold,  wet,  moist  or  damp  air;  or  to 
some  excess  and  irregularity  either 
in  diet  or  exercise.  The  ague  cakes 
and  congestions,  which  formerly 
vTere  so  frequent  an  occurrence  after, 
or  even  during  the  progress  of  inter¬ 
mitting  fevers,  were  ascribed  to  the 
specific  action  of  the  medicine, 
necessarily  exhibited  for  their  cure, 
upon  the  congested  organ.  We  have 
now,  however,  become  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  effects  of  febrile 
action,  and  medical  men  are  at 
present  ’more  disposed  to  regard 
those  inordinate  enlargements  of  the 
liver  and'  spleen  as  the  consequences 
of  the  fever,  probably  increased  by 
the  bark.  Even  in  a  healthy  state, 
it  is  highly  probable,  that  the  ex¬ 
citing  influence  of  so  large  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  bark,  as  was  considered  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  cure  of  obstinate  agues, 
would  not  exert  itself  equally 
through  the  whole  animal  economy, 
and.  that  habitual  inflammatory 
action  of  different  parts  would  soon 
be  evident. 

Hovyever  the  intermitting  form  of 
fever,  in  dyspepsia,  that  is,  arising 
solely  from  the  regular  causes  of 
indigestion,  is  so  rare  an  occurrence, 
as  to  be  regarded  rather  an  anomaly 
in  pathology.  The  fever  frequently 
assumes  the  remitting  type.  Thus 
we  often  learn  from  patients,  that 
at  night,  after  being  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  the  various  exciting 
agents  of  the  day,  they  labour  under 
inward  fever;  that  their  sleep  is 
disturbed  and  unrefreshing ;  that 
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they' thirst ;  the  hands  and/eet  burn; 
they  are  harass  I  by  dreams,  night¬ 
mare,  or  palpitations.  In  some  in¬ 
stances, an  irregular  kind  of  delirium 
jnanifes  ed  in  a  confusion  of  intellect 
or  stupor,  and  even  Some  degree  of 
coma,  attend.  A  febrile  dyspeptic 
will,  in  the  morning,  perhaps,  be 
perfectly  collected  and  sensible, .and, 
perhaps,  capable  of  the  most  vigor¬ 
ous  mental  exertion.  He  may  also 
be  able  to  undergo  some  degree  of 
bodily  fatigue;  but,  before  night, 
the  mind  languishes,  tue  strength 
fails,  and  the  whole  energies,  both 
animal  and  mental,  become  ener¬ 
vated  and  enfeebled.  These  attacks 
are  at  first  only  occasional,  and  aie 
therefore  neglected  ;  or  if  attended 
to.  are  by  a  stimulating  plan  of  treat¬ 
ment  converted  into  more  permanent 
disease.  The  fever  now  probably 
remits  irregularity,  or  is  readily  ex¬ 
cited  by  the  slightest  causes.  Some¬ 
times  the  fever  becomes  continual, 
and  the  patient  is  seldom  or  ever 
free  from  some  degree  of  the  febrile 
cit  0, 

He  is  now  particularly  liable  to 
local  inflammations.  __  These  some¬ 
times  affect  the  eye,  the  throat,  the 
liver,  the  lungs,  &c.  according  to  the 
peculiar  circumstances  on  which  I 
have  already  insisted.  Thus  I  have 
seen  the  structure  of  the  eye  com¬ 
pletely  destroyed,  and  its  function 
wholly  lost,  from  atonic  and  exciting 
plan  of  treatment.  The  same  takes 
place  in  the  secondary  diseases  of  the 

chest  and  abdomen. 

At  length,  pain,  tenderness,  soreness 
on  Dressure  of  the  most  affected  paits, 
take  place.  It  often  happens  that  the 
patient  is  not  aw'are  of  this  circum¬ 
stance,  and  that  the  inflammation  has 
gone  some  length,  or  even  terminated 
in  effusion,  as  in  the  case  of  the  serous 
and  cellular  membranes;  or  in  sup- 
puralion,  as  when  the  parenchymatous 
viscera  become  the  seat  of  the  inflam¬ 
matory  action,  beiore  either  be  or  his 
professional  attendant  is  aware  of  the 
actual  danger.  Sometimes  ulceration 
takes  place,  and  sphacelus  ot  the  in¬ 
testines,  even  without  any  very-  evi¬ 
dent  symptoms  of  inflammatory  ac¬ 
tion.  ‘This  I  have  met  with  occa¬ 
sionally,  Very  recently  (7th.  August, 
1824,)  I  was  called  to  a  case,  in  which 


the  symptoms  of  inflammation  of  tbs 
bowels  were  extremely  equivocal. 
There  was  obstinate  constipation;  a 
strong  regular  pulse;  pain  of  the 
abdomen,  apparently  from  distention. 
The  abdomen  was  very  much  dis¬ 
tended  with  wind,  and  was  blown  out 
almost  as  if  witli  a  severe  ascites. 
Pressure,  though  it  created  some  pain, 
yet  gave  a  little  relief;  there  w>as 
feveri  irritability,  and  great,  uneasiness. 
The  man,  however,  waaperfeclly  col¬ 
lected.  Sixteen  ounces  of  blood  were 
drawn,  leeches  applied  lo  the  abdomen, 
and  a  blister  afterwards.  Purgatives 
of  various  descriptions  and  powers 
were  also  actively  administered#  He 
took  neatly  a  drachm  of  oil  of  croton, 
in  doses  of  three  drops  every  half 
hour ;  the  purgative  effects  ot  which 
were  assisted  by  cathartic  enemata, 
Every  'effort,  however,  proved  un= 
availing,  and  he  died  on  the  12th. 
between  eleven  and  twelve  o’clock  ai 
night, 

( To  be  continued. ) 


SCARLET  FEVER. 

(This  disease  is  extremely  prevaler 
at  present.) 


The  characteristics  of  searlatin 
are  as  follow.— The  fever  is  th 
contagious  synoclia.  About  th 
fourth  day  of  the  disease,  the  fac 
is  a  little  swelled  :  a  florid  mines: 
in  large  spots,  afterwards  coalescing 
spreads  partially  over  the  skin,  an 
in  three  days  more  or  so  goes  off  i 
furfuraceous  scales,  often  succeede 
by  anasarca.  The  disease  takes  i 
name  from  the  colour  of  the  pr 
tient’s  skin. 

It  is  divided  into  three  kind: 
when  unaccompanied  with  an  u 
ceration  of  the  throat,  it  is  name 
scarlatina  mitis,  or  simplex  :  whe 
attended  with  such  an  affection, 
is  called  scarlatina  anginosa :  ar 
when  accompanied  by  symptoms 
malignancy  and  put  regency,  tl 
term  scarlatina  maligna  is  applii 
to  it.  The  two  latter  are,  hoivevt 
very  frequently  blended  together. 

It  lias  been  disputed,  whether  tl 
scarlet  fever  and  malignant  so 
throat  ought  , to  be  esteemed  d 
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ferent  diseases,  or  only  varieties  of 
tile  same  disease. 

I  i  my  opinion  they  are  (he  same 
in  specie,  which  is -confirmed  by  our 
finding  fh  it  they  are  both  epidemi¬ 
cal  at  (lie  same  time:  even  in  the 
same  family,  where  a  u umber  of 
'children  have  been  ill  either  to¬ 
gether,  or  immediately  after  one 
another,  some  have  had  the  distin¬ 
guishing  symptoms  of  scarlet  fever, 
and  others  of  the  malignant  sore 
throat.  Indeed  it  is  now  pretty  ge¬ 
nerally  admitted,  that  scarlatina,  in 
all  its  forms,  as  well  as  the  cy- 
nanche  maligna,  is  produced  by  the 
same  specific  contagion. 

There  prevails  much  doubt 
amongst  practitioners  respecting 
the  recurrence  of  scarlatina,  some 
affirming  that  they  have  seen  the 
disease  recur  iu  such  manifest  and 
unequivocal  a  form,  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  on  their  minds  as  to  ils  pos¬ 
sibility,  whilst  others  deny  its  ever 
affecting  the  same  person  a  second 
time.  Amongst  the  great  number 
ot  persons  who  have  been  infected, 
a  few  may  be  admitted,  I  think,  to 
have  gone  through  it  a  second  time  : 
but  persons  who  have  once  been 
attacked  with  it,  are  less  suscepti¬ 
ble  than  those  who  never  have  had  it. 

Scarlatina  attacks  persons  of  all 
ages,  but  children  and  young  peo¬ 
ple  are  most  subject  to  it,  and  it 
appears  at  all  seasons  of  the  year; 
but  it  is  more  frequently  met  with 
towards  the  end  of  autumn,  or  be¬ 
ginning  of  winter,  than  at  other 
perio.ls,  at  which  time  it  often  be¬ 
comes  a  very  prevalent  epidemic. 

Sudden  changes  from  heat  to 
cold,  rainy  weather,  and  indiges¬ 
tion,  may  predispose  the  body  to  he 
acted  upon  more  readily  by  the 
infection. 

As  au  epidemic,  scarlatina  does 
not  always  assume  precisely  the 
same  appearance.  This  diversity 
depends  probably,  ip  part,  upon  the 
Varying  nature  and  constitution  of 
scarlatina  itself,  independently  of 
all  extrinsic  circumstances  ;  in  part, 
upon  certain  contingencies,  which 
are  common  to  all  the  inhabitants 
of  a  whole  district  of  country: 
such  as  the  season  of  the  year,  the 
temperature  of  the  air,  the  milduess 


or  inclemency  of  the  weather,  toge¬ 
ther  with  other  unknown  qualities 
of  the  atmosphere ;  and  partly  upon 
circumstances  which  apply  to  indi¬ 
viduals  subjected  to  the  disease, 
tlieir  general  habit  of  body  and 
constitution,  their  particular  state 
of  health  at  the  time  of  the  attack, 
and  their  situation  with  respect  to 
lodging,  ventilation,  and  cleanli¬ 
ness. 

Beyond  all  doubt  scarlatina  is  of 
a  very  contagious  nature.  Simple 
contact,  inoculation,  and  inhalation, 
are  the  different  ways  by  which  the 
infection,  not  only  of  scarlet  fever, 
but  of  other  contagious  disorders, 
may  be  introduced  into  tbe  human 
body.  It  is  the  opinion,  however, 
of  Dr.  Blackburae,  that  the  chief 
and  only  avenues  to  infection,  in 
common,  are  the  mouth  and  nos¬ 
trils:  and,  consequently,  that  to 
guard  against  its  communication 
through  these  channels,  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal,  or  only  necessary  precaution. 
He  thinks  that  the  introduction  of 
infectious  particles  into  the  human 
body  by  simple  contact  is  impossi¬ 
ble  ;  and  to  support  this,  he  brings 
forward  the  testimony  of  the  late 
philanthropic  Mr.  Howard,  who 
made  no  scruple  of  going  into  the 
open  air  to  the  windward  of  a  per¬ 
son  ill  of  the  plague,  and  feeling  his 
pulse;  as  likewise  that  of  Dr.  Rus¬ 
sel,  who  personally  attended  the 
sick  in  the  plague,  and  felt  the 
pulses  of  a  great  number.  That 
infection  by  the  simple  contact  of 
poisonous  tnatter  on  the  skin  is  far 
less  ready  to  excite  disease  than 
when  applied,  in  the  subtile  stateof 
vapour,  to  the  more  irritable  sur¬ 
face  of  the  nostrils  and  bronchi*,  is 
indisputable;  but  that  it  proves 
universally  innocuous  under  every 
state  and  condition  of  tbe  body, 
may  be  doubted. 

The  disorders  to  which  scarla¬ 
tina  bears  the  greatest  resemblance, 
are  the  measles  and  cvnanche  ma¬ 
ligna  ;  but  from  the  former  it  may 
be  disi inguisned  by  attending  to 
the  following  characteristic  marks, 
in  addition  fo  those  noticed  under 
the  head  of  Rubeola. 

The  efflorescence  in  scarlatina 
generally  appeal's  on  the  second 
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day  of  the  fever ;  in  the  measles,  it 
is  seldom  very  evident  until  the 
fourth.  It  is  much  jJmore  full  and 
spreading  in  the  former  disease  than 
in  the  letter,  and  consists  of  innu¬ 
merable  points  and  specks  under 
the  cuticle,  intermixed  with  mi¬ 
nute  papulae,  in  some  cases  form¬ 
ing  continuous,  irregular  patches ; 
in  others,  coalescing  into  an  uni¬ 
form  flush  over  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent  of  surface.  In  the  measles  the 
rash  is  composed  of  circular  dots, 
partly  distinct,  partly  set  in  small 
clusters  or  patches,  and  a  little  ele¬ 
vated,  so  as  to  give  the  sensation  of 
roughness  when  a  finger  is  passed 
over  them.  These  patches  are  sel¬ 
dom  confluent,  but  form  a  number 
of  crescents,  with  large  intervening 
portions  of  cuticle,  which  retain 
their  usual  appearance.  The  colour 
of  the  rash  is  also  different  in  the 
two  diseases,  being  a  vivid  red  in 
the  scarlatina  like  that  of  a  boiled 
lobster’s-shell ;  but  in  the  measles 
a  dark  red,  with  nearly  the  hue  of 
a  raspberry. 

During  their  febrile  stage,  the 
measles  are  distinguished  by  an  ob¬ 
stinate  harsh  cough,  forcing  up,  in 
repeated  paroxysms,  a  tough  acri¬ 
monious  phlegm  ;  by  an  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  eyes  and  eyelids,  with 
great  sensibility  to  flight ;  by  an 
increased  discharge  from  the  lachry¬ 
mal  glands,  sneezing,  &c.  Scarla¬ 
tina  is  frequently  attended  with  a 
cough,  as  also  with  redness  of  the 
eyes;  but  on  minute  observation, 
it  will  generally  be  found  that  the 
cough  in  scarlatina  is  short  and 
irritating,  without  expectoration ; 
that  the  redness  of  the  eyes  is  not 
attended  with  intolerance  of  light ; 
that  the  ciliary  glands  are  not 
affected ;  and  that,  although  the 
eyes  appear  shining  and  watery, 
they  never  overflow.  In  scarlatina 
there  is  usually  a  peculiar  sensa¬ 
tion  of  anxiety,  depression,  and 
faintness  in  all  cases  .which  are  at¬ 
tended  with  fever  ;  whereas,  in  the 
measles,  symptoms  of  general  in¬ 
flammation  are  to  be  met  with,  ex¬ 
cept  where  the  disease  appears  un¬ 
der  a  malignant  form. 

The  following  are  the  chief  dis¬ 
tinctions  between  scarlatina  mitis 


and  cynanche  maligna.  The  fever 
in  the  former  is  somewhat  of  an 
inflammatory  nature,  and  is  unat¬ 
tended  with  sloughy  ulcerations  in 
the  throat :  in  the  latter  these  are 
always  to  be  observed,  the  breath  is 
very  fetid,  and  the  accompanying 
fever  is  of  the  typhoid  kind.  In 
scarlatina  the  skin  is  of  a  brighter 
scarlet,  smooth,  and  always  dry  and 
hot;  in  cynanche  maligna  it  is  red 
and  pimply,  the  pimples  being  red¬ 
der  than  the  interstices. 

Scarlatina  mitis,  like  all  other 
fevers,  begins  with  languor,  lassi- 
tude,  confusion  of  ideas,  chills,  and 
shiverings,  alternated  by  fits  of 
heat.  The  thirst,  after  a  little  time, 
becomes  considerable,  the  skin  dry, 
and  the  patient  is  often  incom¬ 
moded  with  anxiety,  nausea,  and 
vomiting. 

The  aivine  evacuations  are  most 
commonly  of  the  usual  quantity ; 
the  urine  is  high-coloured  and  tur¬ 
bid  ;  and  the  pulse  is  weak,  and 
varying  from  100  to  120  strokes  in 
a  minute.  In  a  few  cases  some 
slight  affection  of  the  fauces  is  per¬ 
ceived. 

About  the  second  or  third  day 
the  scarlet  efflorescence  appears  on 
the  skin,  which  seldom  produces, 
however,  any  remission  of  the  fe¬ 
ver.  On  the  departure  of  the  efflo¬ 
rescence,  which  usually  continues 
out  only  for  three  or  four  days,  a 
gentle  sweat  comes  on,  the  fever 
subsides,  the  cuticle  or  scurf-skin 
falls  off  in  small  scales,  and  the 
patient  gradually  regains  his  former 
strength  and  health.  Such  is  the 
disease  in  its  mildest  aspect. 

In  scarlatina  anginosa  the  patient 
is  seized  not  only  with  a  coldness 
and  shivering,  but  likewise  with 
great  languor,  debility,  and  sick¬ 
ness,  succeeded  by  heat,  nausea, 
vomiting  of  bilious  matter,  sore¬ 
ness  of  the  throat,  inflammation  and 
ulceration  of  the  tonsils,  uvula,  and 
velum  pendulum  palati,  a  frequent 
and  laborious  breathing,  and  a 
quick,  small,  and  depressed  pulse. 
When  the  efflorescence  appears,  it 
brings  no  relief ;  on  the  contrary,, 
the  symptoms  are  much  aggravated^ 
and  fresh  ones  arise. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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:  BLOOD  IN  THE  LUNGS. 

By  Mr.  Charles  Bell. 


Coloured  water,  or  size,  or  oil  of 
turpentine,  being  injected  into  the 
pulmonary  artery,  returns  by  the 
pulmonic  veins,  running  in  wliat  is 
called  the  lesser  circulation.  The 
same  fluids  being  injected  into  the 
vein,  return  by  the  artery.  The 
fluid  being  more  forcibly  propelled 
into  the  pulmonary  artery,  flows  by 
the  trachea,  and  the  exudation  of 
the  fluid  is  facilitated,  if  the  action 
of  respiration  be  imitated  by  blow¬ 
ing  into  the  trachea  at  the  time 
of  the  injection.  These  coarse  ex¬ 
periments  in  the  dead  body  prove 
little ;  but  the  course  of  the  blood 
from  the  extreme  pulmonic  arteries 
into  the  veins.,  having  been  seen  in 
the  membranous  lungs  of  the  lacer- 
tce,  the  chemical  phenomena  exhi¬ 
bited  by  respiration,  leave  little  for 
us  to  wish  further  in  explanation  of 
the  functions  of  the  lungs. 

There  are  some  reflections  which 
naturally  occur  in  taking  leave  of 
this  subject  of  respiration,  which 
inay  have  the  further  effect  of  con¬ 
firming  in  my  reader  the  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  anatomy. 

Although  the  lungs  are  very  often 
fouud  adhering  to  the  inside  of  the 
chest,  and  although  this  union  oc¬ 
curs  where  we  cannot  discover  that 
the  person  during  life  was  subject  to 
any  inflammation  of  the  chest,  yet 
it  is  a  preternatural  appearance. 
The  lungs  (covered  with  the  pleura) 
lie  in  contact  with  the  sides  of  the 
chest,  and  consequently  with  the 
pleura  costalis,  but  without  adhesion. 
They  are  passive  in  the  motion  of 
respiration.  The  muscles  of  respira¬ 
tion  clothing  the  thorax  are  the 
agents  in  this  function.  The  bony 
and  cartilaginous  texture  of  the 
thorax  in  the  machinery  put  in  mo¬ 
tion,  and  the  effect  is  the  dilatation 
of  the  lungs;  for  as  the  sides  of  the 
chest  rise,  the  lungs  being  in  close 
contact  they  must  follow  this  rising, 
and  as  the  dilatation  of  the  lungs  is 
freely  permitted  by  the  entrance  of 
the  atmosphere  through  the  trachea 
into  their  cells,  the  effect  of  the 
action  of  the  muscles  of  inspiration 
is  the  drawing  of  the  atmospheric 


air  into  the  bronchial  cells,  and  the 
contact  of  that  air  with  the  blood 
circulating  in  the  lungs.  In  expira¬ 
tion  the  lungs  are  equally  passive 
as  in  inspiration.  The  muscles  which 
contract  the  diameters  of  the  thorax, 
force  the  compages  of  bones  and 
cartilages  upon  the  lungs,  and  corn- 
pressing  them  throw  out  the  air  by 
the  trachea. 

That  any  other  idea  should  arise 
in  the  student’s  mind  is  owing  to 
two  circumstances  ;  first,  the  not 
comprehending  the  principles  of  na¬ 
tural  philosophy,  and  puzzling  him¬ 
self  with  the  expression  that  the  air 
fills  the  lungs  by  its  weight  ;  which 
is  true,  but  it  is  as  true  that  the  milk 
enters  the  mouth  of  a  sucking  infant 
by  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  or 
that  in  using  a  syringe,  it  is  the 
weight  of  air  which  forces  the  fluid 
into  the  syriuge.  The  air  enters  the 
lungs  by  suction  ;  the  motion  of  the 
thorax  produces  that  suction  ;  or, 
in  other  words,  the  operation  of  the 
weight  of  the  air  is  permitted  to  take 
effect  by  the  tendency  to  a  vacuum 
which  the  rising  of  the  sides  of  the 
thorax  produces ;  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  then  causes  the  air 
to  descend  into  the  bronchial  cells. 

The  second  circumstance  which 
gives  occasion  to  misconception,  is 
the  lungs  seeming  to  have  a  motion 
independent  of  the  chest. 

Thus,  when  a  man  is  wounded  be¬ 
twixt  the  ribs,  the  lungs  protrude, 
and  this  rising  of  the  lungs  appears 
to  be  owing  to  a  power  inherent  in 
them;  but  attention  to  the  true  cir¬ 
cumstance  will  explain  the  occasion 
of  this.  When  the  wound  is  received 
the  air  enters  the  chest,  and  the 
lungs  fall  collapsed,  the  cavity  is 
therefore  full  of  air,  and  the  lobes 
of  the  lungs  hang  loose.  The  air 
plays  freely  out  and  in  through  the 
hole  in  the  chest.  But  when  by 
change  of  posture  the  flapping  edge 
of  the  lungs  fall  against  the  hole  in 
the  side,  the  air  which  is  in  the  chest 
can  no  longer  make  its  exit,  without 
forcing  the  lungs  through  the  wound. 
Accordingly,  in  the  act  of  expiration, 
the  same  compression  which  forces 
the  air  out  in  breathing  pushes  out 
the  lungs  from  the  side.  We  may 
have  the  proof  from  anatomy  (hat 
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the  lungs  lie  in  close  contact  with 
the  pleura  costalis. 

When  the  intercostal  muscles  are 
dissected  off.  and  the  pleura  costalis 
exposed,  tee  surface  of  the  lungs  is 
seen  in  contact  with  that  transparent 
membrane,  and  when  the  pieuia  is 
punctured  with  the  lancet,  the  air 
rushes  in,  and  visibly  the  lungs  re¬ 
tire  in  proportion  as  the  air  is  ad¬ 
mitted.  This  proximity  of  the  lungs 
to  the  ribs  explains  the  effect  of 
fracture  of  these  bones  in  producing 
the  tumour  called  emphysema,  for 
thus  it  happens.  The  broken  end 
of  the  rib  piercing  the  pleura  cos¬ 
tal  is,  tears  also  the  pleura  pulmon- 
alis,  and  breaks  the  surface  of  the 
lungs,  and  opens  the  bronchial  cells. 
Non?  when  the  chest  is  expanded, 
a  little  air  is  drawn  through  the  rug¬ 
ged  opening,  and  lodges  in  the 
cavity  of  the  chest  (now  truly  a 
cavity,  the  air  occupying  the  space 
betwixt  the  lungs  and  chest.)  By 
little  and  little  the  small  portion  of 
air  which  is  drawn  into  the  cavity 
of  the  chest  at  each  inspiration  ac¬ 
cumulates  until  a  distressing  quan¬ 
tity  fills  the  whole  of  that  side  of 
the  chest. 

The  chest  being  now  full  of  air, 
the  action  of  expiration,  compressing 
the  gir  in  the  chest,  it  insinuates 
itself  by  the  side  of  the  fractured 
ribs  into  the  cellular  texture,  con¬ 
sequently  a  crepitating  tumour  of 
air  is  formed  over  the  part  hurt,  and 
this  quickly  extends  over  the  whole 
body,  until  the  skin  is  blown  up 
like  a  sac  !  and  the  man  is  in  danger 
of  suffocation.  The  suffocation  is 
not  a  consequence  of  this  distention 
of  the  cellular  substance  of  the  body, 
tyut  of  the  fullness  of  the  cavity  of 
tlie  chest  on  that  side  wounded. 
For,  at  length,  the  chest  being  kept 
distended,  and  the  diaphragm  pushed 
down,  and  the  mediastinum  passed 
to  the  opposite  side,  both  sides  of  the 
chest  are  oppressed,  and  (he  breath¬ 
ing  is  so  checked,  that  if  not  quickly 
relieved,  the  patient  would  die. 

The  emphysema  of  the  body  may 
fake  place  in  a  different  way.  The 
Bings  may  be  diseased  ;  air  may  be 
drawn  through  the  abscess,  and  col¬ 
lect  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest ;  or 
the  bronchial  and  true  air-cells  may 


be  hurt  by  exertion,  so  that  the  air 
gets  access  into  the  common  cellular 
texture  of  the  lungs ;  and  from  the 
lungs  it  may  find  its  way  betwixt 
the  ligaments  of  the  lungs  into  the 
cellular  texture  of  the  mediastinum, 
and  hence  up  into  the  neck  and  over 
lire  body.  These  last  instances  are 
rare  compared  with  that  proceeding 
from  fractured  rib. 


The  Analysis  of  CoJocynth ,  or  Bitter 
Apple. 


M.  Boulduc  analyzed  colocynth  all 
manner  of  ways;  as  distillation  af¬ 
forded  no  belter  satisfaction  than 
that  of  other  cathartics,  he  mace¬ 
rated  it  both  in  water  and  in  new 
wine,  and  made  an  extract  from  it 
with  both  an  aqueous  and  spirituous 
menstruum  ;  four  ounces  of  the  pulp 
infused  in  six  pounds  of  new  wine, 
was,  after  it  stood  ten  days  to  fer¬ 
ment,  distilled  in  B  V:  an  ounce 
of  an  acid  liquor  came  over,  which 
retained  all  the  bitterness  of  the 
pulp;  the  residuum  yielded  two  and 
a  half  ounces  of  a  solid  extract, 
which  purged  gently  and  without 
irritation  at  the  dose  of  ten  grains, 
owing  as  M.  Boulduc  conjectures, 
to  the  essential  salt  of  the  wine, 
which  so  sheathed  the  volatile  acrid 
salts  in  the  colocynth,  as  to  prevent 
their  too  great  irritation  of  the  in¬ 
testines;  and  this  he  thinks  should 
direct  the  best  correctors  for  all  such 
drastic  cathartics,  in  order  to  ren¬ 
der  them  of  more  general  use  in 
practice. 

M.  Boulduc  took  sixteen  ounces 
of  this  pulp,  and  left  it  fifteen  days 
to  macerate  in  distilled  rdm  water  ; 
upon  distilling  it  after,  phlegm  only 
came  over,  which  fead  neither  taste 
nor  any  thing  else  worth  consider¬ 
ing,  but  the.  extract  made  from  the 
residuum  was  both  much  cleaier, 
and  at  the  same  time  freer  from 
earthy  parts,  and  of  a  better  con¬ 
sistence  than  extracts  generally  are, 
ow«ng  no  doubt  to  the  long  macera¬ 
tion,  during  which,  the  earthy  and 
mucilaginous  parts  had  sufficient 
time  to  separate  and  subside ;  where¬ 
as  in  the  usual  way  of  making  ex- 
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tracts,  (hey  have  not  sufficient  time 
allowed  them  for  that  purpose. 
Tli is  extract  weighed  two  ounces 
and  a  half,  it  purged  gently,  though 
given  in  a  small  dose.  Spirits  of 
wine  could  extract  no  resinous  parts 
from  it,  though  eight  ounces  of  the 
pulp  yielded  to  spirits  of  wine  half 
an  ounce  of  an  extract,  the  residuum 
with  an  aqueous  menstruum  yielded 
two  ounces  of  a  saline  extract. 

From  aH  these  trials,  M.  Boulduc 
is  of  opinion,  that  the  best  way  to 
obtain  the  extract  of  this  fruit  is,  to 
macerate  it  for  some  time  in  water; 
this  maceration  comes  nearest  to 
fermentation,  by  which  jneans  the 
saline  parts  are  separated  from  the 
mucilaginous,  earthy  and  other 
hurtful  parts;  for  he  often  observed, 
that  either  the  resinous  or  saline 
parts  given  alone,  were  always  at¬ 
tended  with  great  irritation,  where¬ 
as  when  both  parts  were  blende  l 
and  mixed  together,  as  they  are  in 
the  watery  extract,  they  work  off 
gently. 


DEATH  FROM 

CHING’S  WORM  LOZENGES. 


Surely,  when  persons  reflect  on 
the  hazards  and  danger  they  risk  in 
taking  Quack  Lozenges,  if  princi¬ 
ples  of  economy  can  make  no  im¬ 
pression  on  them,  personal  safety, 
and  a  just  regard  for  the  value  of 
their  own  lives,  and  those  dependant 
on  them,  ought  to  deter  them  from 
pursuing  means,  which  in  many 
thousand — nay,  innumerable  cases, 
have  been  fraught  with  such  dread¬ 
ful  consequences. 

And  here  the  Aid hor  begs  leave  to 
introduce  a  case  of  the  above  de¬ 
scription,  hoping  the  public  will, 
duly  appreciate  it  ;  and  should  the 
perusal  of  it  be  the  means  of 
preserving  the  life  and  health  of  a 
single  individual,  however  obscure, 
he  will  deem  himself  more  thau  re¬ 
munerated  for  the  trouble  and  anx¬ 
iety  which  the  compilation  ot  it  has 
occasioned — a  task  which  nothing 
short  of  a  thorough  conviction  of  the 
necessity  of  putting  a  stop  to  the 
destruction  of  his  fellow-creatures, 


could  ever  have  induced  him  to  un¬ 
dertake.  He  is  aware  that  his  un¬ 
cultivated  diction  will  leave  ample 
scope  for  the  lash  of  criticism  ;  but, 
conscious  of  the  rectitude  of  his  in¬ 
tention,  he  submits  with  resignation 
to  its  ordeal;  and  will  thankfully 
avail  himself  of  any  hints  which  may 
be  given  lor  the  improvement  of  the 
work  in  a  second  edition,  should  it 
he  required. 

The  case  i  am  here  about  to  men¬ 
tion,  will, I  presume,  be  found  highly 
interesting  to  the  public  in  general. 
It  requires  little  comment  or  pre¬ 
face.  I  have  only  to  observe,  that 
the  first  knowledge  of  this  lament¬ 
able  catastrophe,  was  from  a  printed 
hand-bill,  of  which  the  following  is 
a  literal  copy  : — 

41  Death,  by  Ching’s  Worm  Lo¬ 
zenges,  a  destructive  mercurial 
poison.'” 

“  A  patent  quack  medicine,  knowii 
by  the  name  of  *  Ching’s  Worm  Lo¬ 
zenges,’  having  lately  been  intruded 
on,  and  recommended  to  the  public,  I 
deem  it  a  duty  incumbent  on  me  to 
declare,  that  the  above  worm  lozenges, 
from  the  quantity  of  mercury  contain¬ 
ed  in  them,  are  a  most  destructive  and 
deadly  poison,  less  active,  but  equally 
capable  of  destroying  life,  as  arsenic. 
Numerous,  it  is  to  be  feared,  are  the 
cases  where  life  has  been  destroyed  by 
them,  and  the  cause  not  suspected, 
from  the  want  of  medical  assistance. 
But  the  following  lamentable  case, 
which  has  happened  in  my  own  family, 
can  be  well  attested  by  many  profes¬ 
sional  gentlemen,  and  which  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  an  inquest  taken  on  view  of 
the  body,  before  W.  W.  Bolton,  Esq. 
coroner  for  this  place,  on  Tuesday, 
the  3d  .instant,  will,  it  is  hoped, 
operate  as  a  caution  to  parents,  and 
others  who  have  the  care  of  children, 
and  prevent  the  administering  a  sure 
mercurial  poison  in  the  form  ot  Ching’s 
Lozenges,  lrom  which  the  most  direiul 
effects  may  be  apprehended. 

“  On  Sunday  and  Wednesday,  De¬ 
cember  4th  and  7th,  1803,  Ching's 
worm  lozenges  were  administered,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  directions,  to  my  un¬ 
fortunate  child,  (a  fine  boy  of  three 
years  old)  and  on  Friday  the  9th,  he 
was  in  a  high  state  of  salivation.  Me¬ 
dical  assistance  was  immediately  called 
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in,  when  he  was  pronounced  in  im¬ 
minent  danger,  from  mercurial  lo¬ 
zenges.  Remedies  were  immediately 
applied,  and  all  the  aid  that  medicines 
could  afford  resorted  to,  but  without 
effect;  for  the  mouth  ulcerated,  the 
teeth  dropped  out,  the  hands  contract¬ 
ed,  and  a  complaint  was  made,  of  a 
pricking  pain  in  them  and  the  feet,  the 
body  became  Rushed  and  spotted,  and 
at  last  black  convulsions  succeeded, 
attended  with  a  slight  delirium  ;  and  a 
mortification  destroyed  the  face,  which 
proceeding  to  the  brain,  put  a  period 
(after  indescribable  torments)  to  the 
life  of  the  little  sufferer,  on  Sunday, 
the  1st  instant,  twenty-eight  days 
after  he  had  taken  the  poisonous  lo¬ 
zenges.  This  shews  how  cautious  peo¬ 
ple  ought  to  be  in  administering  quack 
medicines. 

“  A  coroner’s  inquest  being  sum¬ 
moned,  and  the  evidence  of  the  medi¬ 
cal  gentlemen  adduced,  the  jury  re¬ 
turned  a  verdict  of  ‘  Poisoned  by 
Ching's  Worm  Lozenges.’  ” 

ANTIQUACK. 


POISONING  FROM  COPPER 
SAUCE-PANS. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Adviser. 
Sir, 

In  a  former  number  of  your  valu¬ 
able  publication,  you  mention  the 
danger  of  using  copper  sauce-pans. 
A  circumstance,  familiar  to  every 
Etonian  of  my  own  standing,  took 
place  during  a  contest  for  Windsor, 
when  Keppel  opposed  the  court  can¬ 
didates.  About  seven  of  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  one  of  the  parties  dined  at 
Salt  Hill ;  the  house  was,  I  think, 
kept  by  one  Partridge.  Of  the 
above  number  five  or  six  died  ;  the 
wines  were  analyzed,  and  no  one 
could  account  for  the  shocking 
event.  Above  twenty  years  after¬ 
wards,  the  cook,  on  her  death-bed, 
declared  that  some  mock  turtle, 
which  had  been  previously  provided 
in  a  copper  stew-pan,  was  covered 
with  a  green  scum,  and  she  had  no 
doubt  that  it  occasioned  their 
(  deaths.  The  business  of  the  house 
(dwindled  to  nothing,  and  it  after- 
j  wards  was  inhabited  by  a  nobleman, 


wiiose  name  has  escaped  my  recol¬ 
lection,  in  the  constant  habit  of 
hunting  with  the  king. 

1  remain, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A  CONSTANT  READER. 

Devon,  Dec.  1824. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Adviser. 
Sir, 

Not  being  in  the  habit  of  reading 
your  valuable  publication,  I  was 
surprised  by  a  visit  from  a  profes¬ 
sional  friend  yesterday,  who  brought 
the  last  mifnber  and  put  it  into  my 
hands,  at  the  same  time  pointing  out 
a  paragraph  in  w  hich  my  name  is  im¬ 
plicated  (by  a  person  signing  him¬ 
self  J.  Olives)  as  the  worker  of  a 
certain  letter  that  lias  appeared  in 
a  former  number  of  your  w  ork,  in 
reference  to  Mr.  Dimkio.  The  se¬ 
vere  and  pointed  rebuke  you  have 
given  Mr.  Olives,  in  your  comment 
upon  the  44  very  little  and  scurrilous 
character”  of  his  epistolary  com¬ 
munication  would  probably  justify 
me  in  treating  such  an  assailant 
w  ith  silent  contempt ;  but  as  1  ap¬ 
prehend  the 44  very  little  party”  who 
have  thus  attacked  me  under  cover 
of  a  fictitious  signature,  might  con¬ 
strue  my  silence  into  an  admission 
of  the  validity  of  their  allegation, 
Twill,  upon  this  occasion,  condescend 
to  observe,  that  the  declaration  of 
my  accuser  is  as  positively  untrue 
as  it  is  malevolent  and  ungentle- 
manly. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

C.  RAND  ELL,  Surgeon. 

No.  58,  Paradise-street, 

Hotherhithe,  Dec.  7>  1824. 


OLE  WOMEN’S  REMEDIES 
EXAMINED. 

Causes  of  Miscarriage. 

Some  simple  folks  suppose  that  the 
smell  of  the  snuff  of  a  candle  will, 
cause  miscarriage ,  and  recom¬ 
mend  the  female  in  danger ,  to  eat 
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a  portion  of  the  candle,  by  way  of 
antidote . 

The  danger  is  conceit,  and  the 
remedy  merely  to  pacify  the  mind. 

Some  people  think  purgatives  cause 
miscarriages,  and  therefore  will 
not  permit  pregnant  women  to  use 
even  laxative  medicine. 

This  is  wrong — Violent  purgatives 
of  course  are  to  be  looked  upon  as 
dangerous  in  pregnant  women  ;  but 
laxatives  are  absolutely  necessary. 


USEFUL  PRESCRIPTIONS. 

A  most  powerful  Purgative  Pill. 

Of'Gambouge,  three  grains. 

Of  Calomel,  two  grains. 

Of  Extract  of  Colocynth,  5  grains. 
Make  it  into  two  pills. 


ANNALS  OF  QUACKERY. 
DR.  JORDAN. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Adviser. 
Sir, 

The  name  of  Burnett  ought  to 
rank  amongst  the  many  philan¬ 
thropists  who  have,  at  various  times, 
so  ardently  endeavoured  to  soothe 
the  afflictions  of  the  wretched.  But, 
Sir,  you  have  nohly  resolved  on 
another  mode  of  relief,  which  is 
excellent — to  exterminate  those 
pests,  by  the  pen,  who  have  been,  for 
the  most  part,  the  nuisance  of  the 
country’s  laws; — in  short,  despera¬ 
does  !  And  yet  you  see,  Sir, 
liow  many  hundreds  of  wretched 
beings  are  deluded  by  those  black¬ 
guards,  in  one  twelvemonth  !  And, 
forsooth,  how  many  meet  a  prema¬ 
ture  deatli !  Yet  no  effectual  re¬ 
medy  to  punish  their  presumption. 


ignorance,  and  homicide  !  You  have 
lately  adverted  to  the  Jordans — a 
large  field  is  open  for  you  ;  but,  truly, 
they  have  been  lashed  by  you  in  a 
manner  justly  merited.  I  will  take 
the  liberty  of  remitting  a  copy  of  a 
placard  posted  about  Coventry  three 
years  ago.  I  am  now  a  member  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and 
was  then  in  my  apprenticeship.  For 
the  insertion  of  this  you  will  oblige 
A  CONSTANT  READER. 

“  DR.  J.  JORDAN 

“  HAS  JUST  ARRIVED  ! 


“  The  inhabitants  of  Coventry 
are  respectfully  informed,  as  the 
Doctor  is  ou  his  way  to  Scotland  ; 
(on  the  most  urgent  business)  ;  but 
he  having  a  little  time  to  spare, 
will  favour  the  inhabitants  with  his 
advice  to  the  poor,  gratuitous^,  by 
their  paying  for  the  medicine, 
which,  to  them,  will  be  charged  the 
lowest,  out  of  pure  charity.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Doctor  hopes  that 
the  higher  classes  will  lose  no  time 
in  seeking  relief ;  but  he  must  once 
for  all  say,  that  in  a  few  hours  lie  is 
off.  Therefore,  come  quickly  ;  he 
cannot — will  not — be  detained,  as 
tlie  illustrious  individuals  whom  he 
lias  in  contemplation  to  visit  are  to 
him  of  the  greatest  i  mportance.  I  f  any 
of  the  inhabitants  are  unwell,  the 
Doctor  humanely  hopes  to  see  them 
precisely  at  twelve  o’clock  in  the 
forenoon,  and  eight  in  the  evening. 

The  celebrated  cordial  Balm  of 
Rakasiri  is  so  well  known  to  every 
individual,  and  to  the  whole  world, 
that  it  is  useless  for  him  to  say  any 
tiling  in  its  favour;  it  will  suffice 
for  him  to  say,  that  upwards  of 
200,000  of  his  Majesty’s  subjects 
have  been  rescued  from  the  grave 
within  the  last  seven  years.  See  a 
list  of  those  cases  deemed  incurable 
by  the  physicians  and  surgeons 
generally  ;  but  only  behold  such  as¬ 
sertions  as  fallacious,  cured — com¬ 
pletely  cored — by  that  great,  good, 
and  charitable  man,  Dr.  J.  Jordan.” 

The  Doctor  finding  puffing  an¬ 
swered, after  having  staid  three  days. 
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(ra6rfe',  iiiaft  a  few  hours)  lashed  the 
fol lowing :— ~ 


*4  The  Doctor,  at  the  request  of 
most  of  the  gentlemen  and  ladies. in 
this  city,  has  deemed  it  consonant 
with  the  purest  charity  and  philan¬ 
thropy,  to  stay  with  them  one  week 
only,  and  then— then,  to  the  regret 
of  the  inhabitants,  lie  is  off.  To  the 
afflicted  only  would  he  address  him¬ 
self.  Look  up  to  him  as  a  friend, 
like  the  good  Samaritan,  who  poured 
balsam  on  the  poor  man’s  wound 
and  healed  it!  Even  so  with  the 
Doctor.  The  cordial  balm  is  in¬ 
valuable,  —  its  efficacy  too  well 
stamped,  to  be  effaced  either  by 
calumny  or  ingratitude!  There¬ 
fore,  the  Doctor  once  more  invites 
them  to  seek  relief  from  the  sooth¬ 
ing  balm.  It  is  made  of  some  hun¬ 
dred  different  articles  from  Arabia, 
Deserta  and  Felix,  /rom  the  snowy 
Caucasus,  and  from  the  burning 
Etna !  Therefore  come ;  for  soon — 
very  soon— -the  Doctor  is  off!” 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Adviser. 

Sir, 

J  AM  a  regular  receiver  of  your  va¬ 
luable  publication,  and  perceive  that 
you  wish  for  some  genuine  account 
pf  our  quacks.  I  think  your  inten¬ 
tion  laudable,  for  these  fellows  im¬ 
pose  upon  the  poor  and  ignorant  by 
persuading  them  that  they  will  effect 
cures  for  little  or  nothing ;  this,  with 
the  infatuation  there  is  for  being 
gulled,  brings  the  poor  into  their 
snares— poverty  with  many  is  the 
first  mover— they  are  afraid  to  get 
into  the  hands  of  some  of  the  regu¬ 
lars,  who  (but  they  are  very  few,) 
are  either  too  exorbitant  in  their 
charges  towards  the  poor,  or  slight 
them  in  attention  and  soothiug  lan¬ 
guage  (both  of  which  are  necessary 
to  the  afflicted,)  because  they  are 
apprehensive  that  they  will  not  be 
paid  ;  but  the  regulars  suffer  for 
this,  they  drive  them  to  the  quacks. 
You  are  right  in  calling  upon  the 
legislature  to  do  SbhVethi ng,  if  it  be 


for  the  sake  of  the  poor  ;  if  the  rich 
will  go  to  the  quacks,  let  them  suf¬ 
fer — but  I  will  to  file  gentlemen 
quacks.  Dr.  L**d  is  a  native  of 
Barton-upon-Irwell,  near  here.  His 
father  was  a  farmer  there,  and  he 
was  bred  to  that,  but  chieflv  to 
weaving  and  spinning;  he  was  a 
cotton  manufacturer  and  spinner 
afterwards  in  Manchester.  After  a 
time  he  formed  a  partnership  con¬ 
nection,  and  eventually  failed  as  a 
spinner,  when  occupier  of  the  Dacca 
Mills,  in  Fleet-street,  in  this  town. 
The  next  I  find  of  him  is  setting  up 
in  the  medical  line,  near  to  the  Old 
Church  here;  in  this  situation  he 
has  been  some  years,  but  he  must 
be  a  very  old  man— certainty  he  has 
not  had  the  regular  education,  nor 
was  he  bred  to  surgery  or  medicine 
— be  is  a  quack. 

Sam.  M - - — s  describes  himself 

in  his  puffs  as  4‘  at  home.’’  He  has 
invented  some  pills— I  think  he  terms 
them  “  Lobelia.”  His  father  kept 
a  small  shop  in  hack  Piccadilly, 
Manchester,  opposite  to  the  end  of 
Spear-street,  and  either  in  the  pre¬ 
mises  which  are,  or  are  next  to  the 
premises  which  are  now  occupied  as 
the  Albion  Hotel  Tap.  Here  S.  M. 
was  born,  or  spent  most  of  his  juve¬ 
nile  days.  They  then  removed  into 
Bridge-street,  and  sold  pies,  sweet¬ 
meats,  pastry,  &c.,  doing  a  little  in 
buying  bottles  and  pots  at  sales  by 
auction,  and  selling  them  again.  Mr. 
S.  M.’s  duty  was  to  attend  the  shop 
and  serve  customers  :  it  is  only 
within  a  year  or  two  that  he  has 
dabbled  in  full  bottles,  but  by  what 
magic  I  know  not.  Certainly  he 
has  not  been  from  home  to  study;  I 
see  teeth  in  abundance  now  taking 
the  place  of  pies  in  the  window. 

Dr.  B**d  came  here  as  a  veterina¬ 
rian,  and  pursued  (and  does  pursue) 
that  and  horse  dealing;  he  has  been 
four  or  five  years  here.  After  a 
time  he  advertised  to  cure  the  ve¬ 
nereal  in  five  days,  and  I  am 
told  he  receives  a  deal  in  this  way 
at  night.  -.1  dare  say  this  is  true  ; 
his  situation  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
perambulation  of  the  prostitutes  ; 
he  administers  to  horses  in  the  day, 
to  human  beings  in  the  night.  I  am 
well  informed  that  he  is  neither  of 
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Surgeons’  or  Apothecaries’  Hall,  or 
of  the  Lock  Hospital;  and  that. lie 
lias  not  attended  the  lectures,  nor  is 
entered  as  a  veterinarian.  By  and 
by,  probably,  I  can  give  his  origin. 
It  is  said  that  lie  came  here  from 
Liverpool,  and  I  suspect  that  some 
part  of  Ireland  was  h is  residence 
for  a  time  previous  ;  but  when  I  get 
information  which  I  think  can  be  de¬ 
pended  upon,  I  will  give  it  to  you. 
1  write  only  for  your  information, 
and  that  hastily.  Yours, 

J.  II. 

[Although  London  is  deeply  dis¬ 
eased  with  Quacks,  the  evil  is  by 
no  means  so  deplorable  as  in  tile 
country,  where  there  are  not  so 
many,  nor  vet  such  able  practition¬ 
ers.  Even  the  above  letter  is  enough 
to  awaken  the  government  to  the 
necessity  of  passing  a  law  against 
this  species  of  swindling.  We  trust 
that  when  Mr.  Dunn’s  bill  against 
the  Quacks,  brought  in  by  Mr.  Hob- 
house,  is  to  be  argued,  that  the 
truths  contained  in  the  Medical 
Adviser  will  have  their  full  force.] 


— Ed. 


MEDICAL  TALK  OF  THE  DAY. 


YARD  OF  FLANNEL. 

What,  when  rheumatic  I  complain. 

Gives  sweet  oblivion  to  my  pain, 

And  makes  me  feel  “  myself  again  ?’* 

A  yard  of  flanpel. 

What,  when  my  toolh  begins  to  ache, 

And  keeps  my  anxious  eyes  awake. 

Bids  me  refreshing  sleep  to  take  ?  , 

A  yard  of  flannel. 
What,  when  my  ear  is  chilled  with  colds, 
And  her  accustomed  sounds  withholds, 
ho  kindly  lends  her  fleecy  folds? 

A  yard  of  flannel. 

What,  when  the  throat  is  stiff  and  sore. 
Doth  the  choked  vessels  flow  resioie. 

And  save  from  quinsy’s  frightful  power  ? 

A  yard  of  flannel. 
Do  you  desire  to  find  a  friend, 

Where  warmth  and  softness  gently  blend, 
Them  I  would  beg  to  recommend  ? 

A  yard  of  flannel. 


Private  Madhouses — Case  o f  Miss 
Blenkinsop.  A  fellow  made  applica¬ 
tion  to  Sir  Richard  Bimie,  last 
week,  for  a  warrant  to  aid  him  in 
his  44  duty,’’  to  force  back  Miss 
Blenkinsop,  to  his  madhouse,  at 
Windsor,  but  tiiat  magistrate,  with 
his  justice  of  perception,  r.ot  only 
refused  the  warrant,  but  admonished 
the  applicant  as  far  as  lay  in  his 
power.  The  lady  appeared,  and  by 
her  demeanour,  convinced  every 
body  that  she  was  uot  a  lunatic,  but 
one  of  the  many  victims  even  now 
pining  beneath  the  iron  powers  of 
private  madhouses.  We  question 
the  right  of  a  magistrate  to  grant  a 
warrant  even  in  a  case  of  confirmed 
lunacy.  How  is  he  to  judge  of  a 
sane  or  insane  mind  correctly  ? 
Many  appear  to  be  mad  who  are 
not,  and  many  men  appear  in  sound, 
mind,  who  are  as  mad  as  a  March 
hare.  Nothing  in  British  juris¬ 
prudence  is  so  badly  managed  as 
the  private  madhouses  ;  they  may 
he  ail  converted  into  little  Bastilles, 
and  a  man  in  his  senses  confined  there 
for  life — nay,  if  he  run  away,  his 
keeper  runs  after  him,  and  even  has 
the  temerity  to  apply  to  the  police 
to  assist  him  in  catching  his 
patient,  (we  were  going  to  say 
prisoner.) 

We  think  all  madhouses,  private 
as  well  as  public,  should  be  visited 
by  proper  authorities  every  week, 
who  would  muster  all  the  patients, 
and  hearali  their  complaints;  these 
authorities  should  contain  two  phy¬ 
sicians  at  least,  and  six  uninterested 
householders. 

Suppose  Jolm  Noah’s  wife  dis¬ 
please  him,  and  that  lie  wish  to 
get  rid  of  her,  why  let  him  bribe 
some  petty  unprincipled  medical 
man,  to  certify  in  the  way  that  Dr. 
Ferguson  did  in  the  above  case,  and 
then  imprison  her  for  life  in  a*inad- 
liouse !  Who  is  this  Dr.  Ferguson? 
by  the  bye,  we  never  heard  of  him, 
no  more  than  we  have  heard  of  such 
a  44  certificate ”  as  he  gave. 


Scmi-qurtck  puff. —  Some  regular 
physicians  and  surgeons  puff  them¬ 
selves  off  by  advertising  their 
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treatises,”  *  Most  of  such  books 
are  puff  bills.  One  surgeon  ad¬ 
vertising,  last  week,  says — A  Prac¬ 
tical,  Treatise  on  Hemorrhoids  or 
Piles.  Now  why  say  piles,  if  the  book 
be  meant  as  a  professional  book  ? 


This  is  like  Courtney,  alias  Barron? 
alias  Currie,  alias  Godfrey,  &c.  ad¬ 
vertising  “  treatise”  on  Strictures  ; 
or  Cato n,  his  humbug  book  on  the 
Venereal  Disease. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


We  will  give  any  Person  Five  Pounds  who  will  furnish  us  with  the  baptis¬ 
mal  register  of  the  person  now  living  in  the  Adelphi,  under  the  name  of 
Courtenay,  alias  Currie  &  Co.  formerly  of  Hatto  Garden,  Advertising  Surgeon, 
— alias  Godfrey,  of  Lothbury — alias  Townsend — alias  Barron— alias  Aaron. 
We  have  been  informed  his  name  is  Aaron. 

We  thank  H.  Davis,  we  had  seen  the  Examiner ,  with  the  account  of 
Courtenay,  alias  Currie  &  Co.  formerly  of  Hatton  Garden,  Advertising  Surgeon, 
— alias  Godfrey,  of  Lothbury — alias  Townsend — alias  Barron — alias  Aaron. 

W —  N — ,  jun.  will  find  a  letter  at  the  post-office,  Paisley,  to  his  initials, 

M.  B.  Lose  no  time  in  sending  an  address,  as  the  eruption  may  be  venereal. 

Jean. — -The  article  he  alludes  to  is  not  admissible,  as  it  throws  no  light  upon 
the  original  position  of  the  writers. 

W.  B. — The  rheumatic  affection  cannot  be  in  the  slightest  degree  affected  by 
the  other ;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Query — is  it  a  rheumatic  affection  or 
venereal  ?  Send  an  address,  and  tell  at  what  times  the  pains  come. 

J.  C. — We  never  have  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  the  anti-asthmatic  seed. 

W. W.— A.  Z.— C.  JVL— X. X.  X.  L— Wafer.— F.  K.  H. — H.  Hone— Alfred 
M.  should  send  word  wheifo  to  address  them. 

A  Walker  should  sit  down — he  requires  rest. 

Mary  R.,  use  cold  water  and  rise  earlier — drop  all  thoughts  of  the  subject. 

R.  W.  H.  Druggist  of  York — The  eyes  require  active  treatment — bleed  from 
the  temporal  artery,  and  the  day  after  put  a  blister  on  the  temples — purge  the 
patient  well.  Then  pursue  the  present  system. 

Eliza  of  Leeds — She  is  not ;  nor  could  it  be  expected— he  is  a  horrible 
quack  who  told  her  it  was  disease. 

p.  O  — - -l,  may  go  on  with  the  mixture  for  a  month. 

Peter. — Keep  the  whole  hand  in  warm  water  for  an  hour  each  day.  It  will 
get  well  very  shortly. 

Humanus  (Bristol)  should  not  tease  himself:  It  is  only  the  combined  effects 
of  fretting,  and  the  use  of  improper  medicines.  Our  remarks  upon  the  subject, 
p.  338  Medical  Adviser,  together  with  an  abstraction  from  the  “subject”  will 
produce  every  benefit  he  can  desire. 

Momus. — We  agree  with  him.  Dr.  Courtenay,  although  not  mad,  is  not 
wise;  he  is,  we  aie  assured,  and  hope  and  think  we  Shall  prove,  the  identical 
Currie  of  Hatton  Garden — alias  Godfrey,  alias  Townsend,  alias  Barron,  alias 
Aaron. 

J.  send  an  address. — K.  R.  we  thank. 


Communications  (Post  Paid)  to  be  sent  to  the  Editor,  at  the  Publishers.  Lon¬ 
don  :  Printed  and  published  by  KNIGHT  and  LACEY,  55,  Paternoster- 
Row.  Sold  also  by  John  Sutherland,  Edinburgh;  M.  Ogle,  Glasgow ; 
and  T.  Webb,  Dublin. 
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OF  PURIFYING  THE  AIR  OF 
APARTMENTS. 


On  the  Continent,  where  every 
thing  is  regulated  by  the  govern¬ 
ments,  and  where  boards  of  public 
health  and  public  education  watch 
with  a  sort  of  divine  prescience  over 
both  the  bodies  and  souls  of  the 
animated  clods  which  cannot  take 
care  of  themselves,  the  subject  of 
this  paper  is  reduced  to  a  regular 
science  or  art,  and  is  as  regularly 
treated  of  in  books  as  mathematics 
or  mineralogy.  Our  readers  need 
not,  on  this  account,  be  under 
any  fear  for  us,  as  we  hold  to  the 
simple  rule,  that  to  promote  a  free 
circulation  of  air  is  the  best  means 
of  keeping  our  apartments  healthy. 
At  the  same  time,  it  does  happen, 
that  the  windows  of  a  sick  cham¬ 
ber  cannot  be  always  opened,  or 
the  wards  of  an  hospital  exposed  to 
a  draught,  and  then  a  chemical 
means  of  purifying  the  air  may  be 
both  gratifying  to  the  senses  of  the 
patient,  and  contribute  to  his  re¬ 
covery.  If  chemistry  had  done 
nothing  else  for  man  than  explain 
the  manner  in  which  his  breathing 
vitiates  the  air,  and  then  shewn  him 
how  the  vitiating  substances  were 
to  be  got  rid  of,  and  the  air  again 
rendered  pure  and  health-giving, 
she  would  have  conferred  on*  him 
an  incalculable  benefit.  But  for 
this  discovery,  it  may  be  doubted 
of  many  of  the  arts  which  are 
now  practised,  could  ever  have 
been  carried  on,  and  certainly 
could  only  have  been  so  at  a  great 
expense  of  human  life,  and,  what 
is  worse,  at  a  great  expense  of  suf¬ 
fering,  To  give  an  example  of  this, 
which  is  perhaps  not  so  well  known 
to  our  readers It  had  long  been 
observed  and  regretted,  that  those 
who  worked  at  gilding  by  means  of 
the  amalgam  of  mercury  and 
gold,  were  subject,  from  inhaling 
the  vapour  of  the  mercury,  to  a 
particular  disease,  which  deprived 
them  of  the  use  of  their  limbs. 
Mr.  Raviro,  a  large  manufacturer 
of  gilded  bronze,  living  at  Paris, 
who  had  witnessed  through  his 
whole  life  the  sad  effects  of  this  on 
his  workmen,  bequeathed  a  sum 


of  3000  francs  as  a  reward  to  any 
person  who  should  find  out  a  means 
of  guaranteeing  gilders  from  the 
insalubrious  effects  of  the  mercu¬ 
rial  exhalations.  This  circumstance 
directed  the  attention  of  M.  Darcet, 
a  French  chemist  of  considerable 
eminence,  to  the  subject,  and  he 
succeeded,  by  promoting  a  circu¬ 
lation  of  air  through  a  large  funnel 
in  one  direction,  to  carry  off  all  the 
vapours,  mercurial  and  others,  of 
the  shop,  and  convey  them  above 
the  tops  of  the  houses,  so  that  they 
were  rendered  perfectly  innocuous. 
He  has  now  shewn  the  success  of 
his  plan  in  more  than  adozen  work¬ 
shops  ;  and  the  prefect  of  police  at 
Paris  has,  in  consequence,  given 
orders  to  allow  of  no  gilding 
establishment  unless  it  is  fitted  up 
according  to  M.  Darcet’s  method. 
Thus  has  this  gentleman,  by  at¬ 
tending  to  the  principles  of  che¬ 
mistry,  been  able  to  protect  a  large 
class  of  workmen  from  disease,  to 
ensure  them  a  longer  period  of  ex¬ 
istence,  and  to  make  that  period 
more  pieasureable  and  free  from  pain. 

In  the  function  of  respiration, 
oxygen  gas  is  inhaled,  and  about 
an  equal  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  exhaled ;  and  a  constant  re¬ 
newal  of  the  former  gas,  that  it 
may  be  inhaled,  and  a  removal  or 
dispersion  of  the  latter,  that  it  may 
not  be  inhaled,  is  necessary  for 
our  existence.  Independent  of  this, 
it  lias  lately  been  shewn  by  Dr. 
Edwards,  that  azotic  gas  is  also 
constantly  absorbed  and  as  con¬ 
stantly  given  out.  To  provide  for 
this  destruction  of  vital  air,  a  cur¬ 
rent  or  draught  of  fresh  air  seems 
the  only  certain  remedy.  But  in¬ 
dependent  of  this,  mephitic  gases, 
as  they  are  called,  which  exhale 
from  marshes,  which  are  generated 
in  crowded  apartments,  and  sup¬ 
posed  to  he  the  active  agents  in 
spreading  contagious  diseases,  are 
known  by  their  effects  to  be  fre¬ 
quently  present  without  that  pro¬ 
portion  of  vital  air  bring  dimi¬ 
nished  which  is  necessary  to  ex¬ 
istence,  or  without  any  chemical 
test  which  we  know  of  being 
capable  of  detecting  them.  In  fact, 
numerous  experiments  have  been 
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made  on  the  air  of  hospitals,  in 
which  contagions  fevers  were  racing, 
and  on  tile  miasma  of  marshes, 
without  succeeding  in  defecting  any 
Hiing  beyond  the  usual  ingredients 
of  atmospherical  air.  As  in  general 
the  noxious  ingredients  arise  from 
exhalations  from  the  body,  there  is 
some  reason  fo  believe  that  they  are 
combined  with  the  water  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere,  rather  than  the  air  ;  and 
that  the  means  taken  to  dry  the  air 
before  experimenting  on  it,  have 
deprived  it  of  its  noxious  qualities. 
If  we  suspend  a  glass  balloon  (see 
the  plate)  filled  with  ice,  in  a  room 


crowded  with  people,  and  where 
respiration  is  somewhat  impeded,  the 
vapour  will  speedily  condense  on  (lie 
whole  of  its  surface,  and  may  be 
easily  collected  in  a  bottle  placed 
below  the  balloon  ;  and  we  are  told 
if  this  water  be  corked  up  and  ex¬ 
posed  to  a  temperature  of  78°  Fahr. 
it  will  speedily  run  into  putrefactive 
fermentation,  and  the  bottle,  on 
being  opened,  will  exhale  a  very 
fetiu  odour.  At  the  same  time,  if 
the  air  which  contains  this  vapour 
be  analyzed,  it  will  be  found  not 
deficient  a  twentieth  part  of  oxygen, 
and  nothing  deleterious  will  be  de* 
tected  in  it.  Experience  has,  how¬ 
ever  shewn,  that  air  loaded  with 
these  sort  of  putrefactive  vapours  is 
very  noxious,  and  similar  vapours 


are  probably  the  cause  of  death  by- 
marsh  miasma,  and  of  the  contagion 
of  fevers.  On  this  supposition  we 
see  the  utility  of  heat,  artificial  heat, 
however,  which  disperses  this  va¬ 
pour  wherever  it  is  applied  in  de¬ 
stroying,  as  it  is  supposed  to  do,  the 
cause  of  contagion. 

Under  the  idea  that  impure  air 
was  air  deprived  of  its  relative 
quantity  of  oxygen  gas,  and  under 
the  influence  of  some  other  theore¬ 
tical  ideas  of  the  causes  of  air  be¬ 
ing  unhealthy,  various  methods 
have  been  proposed  of  adding  to 
the  purity  of  the  air.  It  has  been 
found  that  acetic  acid  is  very  be¬ 
neficial,  and  as  its  odour  is  also 
very  grateful,  it  is  customary  to 
convert  it  into  vapour,  under  the 
idea  that  this  destroys  contagious 
air,  by  plunging  a  red  hot  iron  into 
a  sufficient  quantity.  On  board 
our  ships  of  war,  where  the  men 
are  so  crowded  together  that  pre¬ 
cautions  of  this  description  are  in¬ 
dispensable,  vinegar  is  used  for 
this  purpose  in  large  quantities  ; 
and  our  plate  represents  the  ma¬ 
chine  employed  as  better  than 
plunging  the  iron  into  the  liquid, 
to  convert  the  liquid  into  vapour. 
It  consists  of  a  lamp  and  an  earthen 
dish,  placed  in  a  japanned  tin  cylin¬ 
drical  vessel — a  precaution  which 
is  necessary  on  board  ship,  where, 
in  fact,  they  are  suspended  when 
used.  It  has  a  little  tube,  for  car¬ 
rying  off  the  smoke  of  the  lamp. 
The  earthen  dish  serves  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  a  sand-bath,  and  a  glass 
cup,  containing  the  vinegar,  is 
placed  in  if.  Fig.  1,  is  a  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  apparatus  ready 
for  use ;  fig.  2,  is  the  earthen  ves¬ 
sel  and  glass  cup  employed ;  and 
fig.  3.  shews  the  instrument  dis¬ 
mounted.  A  variety  of  other  sub¬ 
stances,  besides  vinegar,  have  been 
employed  for  the  same  purpose; 
and  Dr.  Carmichael  Smith  re¬ 
ceived  a  reward  of  5000/.  from  the 
government,  for  his  method  of  pu- 
rifyiug  the  air  of  ships  and  hospi¬ 
tals  by  the  fumes  of  nitric  acid  gas. 
The  French  chemist,  M.  Guyton 
Morveau,  proposed  muriatic  gas  for 
the  same  purpose  ;  but  we  believe 
nothing  is  so  effectual  as  promoting 
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the  circulation  of  atmospherical 
air.  This  subject  is,  however,  now 
so  well  understood,  that  the  air  of  a 
well-regulated  hospital,  or  of  a  well 
ordered  ship,  is  as  pure  and  as  tree 
from  offensive  smells  as  the  air  ot 
any  ordinary  apartment. 


THEORY  OF 

ORGANIC  DISEASE,  &o.  &c. 

(Continued  from  p.  422.) 

On  opening  the  abdomen,  the  omen¬ 
tum  majus  was  found  very  much 
loaded  with  fat  ;  in  tile  centre  was 
a  complete  tissue  of  red  vessels, 
which  gave  it  the  appearance  of  an 
injected  preparation.  Ail  the  intes¬ 
tines  and  the  stomach  were  greatly 
enlarged  and  distended  with  air; 
there  seemed  to  br  no  difference 
between  the  diameter  of  the  large 
and  small  intestines ;  nor  could  the 
colon  be  distinguished  from  the 
jejunum  or  ileon,  except  by  its  liga¬ 
mentous  bands  and  cells.  The  large 
intestines  were  filled  with  a  soft 
(almost  fluid)  stercoraceous  matter : 
the  small  intestines  contained 
hardened  scybala.  In  the  ccecum 
was  found  an  ulcer  which  had  open¬ 
ed  completely  into  the  cavity  of 
this  portion  of  the  intestines.  The 
general  appearance  was  a  dark 
sphacelated  or  gangrenous  one:  their 
texture  was  nearly  rotten,  as  the 
bare  handling  for  examination  was 
sufficient  to  rupture  them  in  many 
places.  The  liver  was  natural,  but 
the  gall-bladder  was  enormously 
enlarged,  and  contained  twelve 
ounces  of  a  dark-green-coloured  bile. 
The  spleen  was  unusually  small, 
and  did  not  weigh  above  two  ounces; 
the  pancreas  nearly  natural,  a  little 
hard  and  somewhat  turgid  ;  the 
bladder  natural.  The  peritoneum 
was  inflamed  in  several  places; 
and  in  some,  had  the  same  dark 
sphacelated  appearance  already 
noticed  in  the  intestines. 

Unquestionably  this  slate  of  the 
inflamed  viscera  arose  in  consequence 
of  that  languid  inflammatory  action 
which  I  have  been  hitherto  discuss¬ 
ing.  Had  this  man  applied  more 


early,  or  even  adopted  the  means 
suggested  by  the  gentleman  who 
attended  him  in  the  first  instance, 
this  state  might  probably  have  been 
averted  ;  or  at  ail  events  the  disease 
would  not  have  terminated  fatally 
so  soon.  I  am  particularly  anxious 
to  call  attention  to  this  period  of 
secondary  disease.  It  is  that  at 
which  active  and  judicious  medical 
treatment  may  do  much  ;  if  the 
third  or  organic  change  should  set 
in,  I  fear  all  our  efforts  will  then 
prove  unsuccessful. 

When  a  patient  has  laboured 
under  febrile  dyspepsia,  due  care 
and  attention  should  be  paid  to  all 
the  symptoms ;  and  indeed,  to  the 
general  history  of  the  case.  The 
appearance  of  those  organs  and  parts 
which  are  exposed  should  he 
narrowly  watched  ;  and  the  site  of 
those  which  are  contained  in  cavities, 
and  thus  concealed  from  our  view, 
should  undergo  minute  manual  ex¬ 
amination.  It  will  often  happen, 
under  such  circumstances,  that  a 
local  inflammation  may  he  found 
lurking  in  some  part  of  the  body, 
and  which,  hut  for  such  attention, 
would  have  escaped  observation. 

When  the  organs  which  are  thus 
secondarily  inflamed,  are  contained 
in  a  bony  case,  or  in  a  cavity  pro¬ 
tected  with  bone,  as  in  the  head  and 
chest,  we  must  be  guided  by  certain 
symptoms,  which  are  generally  con¬ 
sidered  characteristic  of  internal  in¬ 
flammations.  A  minute  description 
of  these  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  objects  of  this  work.  I  may 
just  here  observe,  that  impeded, 
perverted,  or  deranged  functions  of 
any  description,  when  complicated 
with  a  febrile  state  of  the  system, 
should  always  be  attended  to ;  and 
the  means  of  reducing  fever,  com¬ 
bined  with  those  calculated  to  re¬ 
lieve  local  inflammation,  should 
form  the  basis  of  our  medical  treat¬ 
ment. 

It  cannot  be  too  seriously  im¬ 
pressed  on  the  mind  both  of  the 
practitioner  and  patient,  that  the 
tonic  and  stimulating  plan,  if  adopt¬ 
ed  or  persevered  in,  under  such 
circumstances,  will  soon  lead  to  the 
third  alteration  in  structure,  which, 
when  once  fully  formed,  leaves  us 
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but  little  to  hope  from  the  utmost 
efforts  of  medicine. 

Of  the  third  degree,  or  Organic 
Change  of  Structure. — After  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  second  change  which 
has  just  been  noticed,  and  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  which  will  vary  in  different 
cases,  partly  determinable  by  the 
severity  of  the  morbid  operations, 
and  the  particular  structure  and 
strength  of  the  parts  secondarily 
engaged,  succeeds  that  more  serious 
change,  which  completely  alters  the 
mechanism  of  the  part,  and  wholly 
unfits  it  for  its  purposes  in  the 
animal  economy.  Every  one  the 
least  acquainted  with  morbid  anato¬ 
my,  must  be  aware  of  the  total  im¬ 
possibility  of  exactly  defining  the 
limits  of  these  changes, — that  is, 
precisely  where  the  one  ceases,  and 
the  other  begins.  We  well  know, 
that  important  organs  can  undergo 
considerable  alteration,  and  yet  con¬ 
duce,  though  in  an  imperfect  degree, 
to  the  purposes  of  life :  but  there 
are  changes  to  which  parts  are  liable 
from  diseased  action,  and  which 
render  them  wholly  incapable  of 
any  function  in  the  animal  economy. 
Thus  the  structure  of  the  eye  may 
be  so  far  altered,  as  that  vision  may 
be  impaired,  but  yet  not  wholly 
destroyed.  If  we  do  no!,  or  cannot 
correct  this  state,  or  at  least  sup¬ 
press  the  causes  of  it,  the  mechanism 
of  the  organ  becomes  so  far  altered, 
that  vision  is  not  only  impaired,  but 
absolutely  lost.  But  who  will  point 
out  wherein  consists  the  essential 
difference  between  the  termination 
of  the  one,  and  the  commencement 
of  the  succeeding  change  of  struc¬ 
ture.  In  the  more  remote  degrees, 
the  shades  of  difference  are  both 
obvious  and  sensible ;  but  when 
more  closely  connected,  the  changes 
are  so  gradual  and  insensible,  as  to 
be  wholly  imperceptible. 

If  the  part  thus  affected  be  not 
essential  to  life,  perhaps  the  incon¬ 
venience  may  cease  with  the  loss  of 
the  function  ;  but  if  the  organ  should 
be  of  vital  importance,  or  that  the 
perfect  function  should  be  essential 
to  life,  then  such  disease  must 
necessarily  prove  fatal.  We  have 
instances  of  the  destruction  of  an 
organ,  and  the  loss  of  its  function. 


in  some  of  those  scrofulous  inflam¬ 
mations  which  attack  the  eye,  and 
which  at  length  render  it  incapable 
of  vision.  Indeed  a  sub-acute  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  eye,  if  not  check¬ 
ed,  soon  destroys  its  mechanism,  and 
the  patient  is  deprived  of  sight.  I 
have  repeatedlvseen,both  in  England 
and  France,  ophthalmia  break  out 
among  the  troops,  and  produce  the 
most  untoward  consequences.  Red 
vessels  begin  to  shoot  from  the 
opaque  into  the  lucid  cornea.  When 
this  occurs,  the  practitioner  should 
then  be  on  the  alert.  Sometimes  exnl- 
ceration,  thickening,  and  opacity  of 
the  transparent  cornea  very  speedily 
succeed.  A  negligent  or  inert  prac¬ 
tice  may,  in  a  very  short  time,  lead 
to  irreparable  mischief. 

The  eye,  the  ear,  the  brain,  the 
lungs,  the  heart,  the  liver,  spleen, 
pancreas,  and  mesenteric  glands,  all 
become  similarly  afiected,  and  their 
mechanism  destroyed.  The  brain 
is  liable  to  secondary  affections, , 
terminating  in  hydrocephalus.  In 
the  case  of  which  I  have  detailed  the 
morbid  appearances  in  the  Medical 
and  Physical  Journal,  nearly  half  a 
pint  of  fluid  was  discovered  in  the 
ventricles.  In  those  cases  of  sub¬ 
acute  disease,  with  the  fluid  complete 
disorganization  of  the  brain  is 
generally  found.  Who  will  say  the 
precise  amount  of  watery  accumula¬ 
tion  which  is  incompatible  with  life? 
— to  this  quantity  may  it  increase, 
and  no  more.  In  the  case  to  which 
I  have  just  referred,  I  believe  death 
resulted  rather  from  the  change  of 
structure  in  the  brain,  than  from 
the  effects  of  the  accumulated  fluid. 
When  fluid  accumulates  to  such  an 
extent  in  the  brain,  and  is  at  the 
same  time  complicated  with  serious 
changes  of  structure,  we  have  every 
reason  to  presume  that  the  brain  has 
been  long  subjected  to  the  mechan¬ 
ical  pressure,  arising  from  a  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  of  water  in  the 
head  ;  and  therefore,  we  may  regard 
the  disorganization  of  the  encephalon 
as  the  part  of  the  disease  incompati¬ 
ble  with  life. 

The  lungs  undergo  serious  changes: 
tints  their  substance  becomes  indu¬ 
rated  and  impermeable  to  air  ; 
sometimes  they  are  completely 
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hepatized,  somewhat  resembling 
liver  in  structure.  They 
frequently  tuberciilafed,  and  phthisis 
comes  on.  In  some  cases,  the 
bronchial  structure  becomes  in¬ 
flamed,  exudes  pus,  and  the  disease 
resembles  phthisis  so  closely,  as 
hardly  to  be  distinguished.  Several 
instances  of  this  description  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing, 
and  indeed,  the  general  progress  of 
the  disease.  Sometimes  the  air  celjs 
of  the  lungs,  from  the  violence  of 
inflammatory  action,  become  in¬ 
undated  with  water,  their  functions 
are  arrested,  and  the  patient  suf¬ 
focated.  The  same  may  happen 
from  the  more  gradual  purulent  or 
pituitous  exudations  attendant  on 
sub-acute  inflammatory  action  of 
their  substance.  Indeed  the  lungs 
are  liable  to  a  great  variety  of 
changes — even  gangrene,  seirrhus, 
&c. — each  differing  somewhat  from 
the  other,  but  all,  when  arrived  at  a 
certain  extent,  equally  fatal. 

(To  be  continued.) 


OF  STRANGLING. 

( From  Smith's  Forensic  Medicine .) 


When  this  species  of  murder  is 
performed  by  a  ligature,  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  it  and  the  former  con¬ 
sists  only  in  the  subject  not  being- 
suspended. 

It  has  been  a  more  common  me¬ 
thod  of  committing  murder  than 
hanging  ;  it  may  perhaps  be  admit¬ 
ted,  that  it  is  a  more  violent  kind 
of  death,  as  greater  force  must  be 
used  in  tightening  the  cord  than  the 
mere  weight  of  the  body  would  af¬ 
ford.  Hence  the  mark  of  the  cord, 
or  whatever  ligature  may  be  used, 
is  in  such  cases  extremely  distinct. 

Though  the  ratio  moriendi  in  both 
cases  may  be  considered  (he  same, 
there  are  some  differences,  in  point 
of  lesion,  which  we  may  expect  to 
meet  with  on  examining  the  parts. 
The  external  aspect  of  the  body 
will  not  be  materially,  nor  should 
it  be  necessarily  different— the  mark 
of  the  ligature  of  whatever  nature 
will  generally  form  a  complete  hori¬ 


whicli  this  appearance  will  manifest 
itself  may  vary  ;  but  if  it  be  not  at 
the  upper  part,  there  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  about  hanging.  The  remark  of 
Ambrose  Pare  as  to  hanging,  is  ap¬ 
plicable  here.  If  (he  cord  has  been 
fixed  after  death,  (he  mark  will  be 
of  (he  same  colour  as  (hat  of  the 
rest  of  the  body,  though  it  may  hap¬ 
pen  that,  here  and  there, a  discolour¬ 
ation  will  appfear.  Still  the  differ¬ 
ence  will  he  manifest.  Dislocation 
of  the  vertebrae  is  not  to  be  expect¬ 
ed,  (hough  there  may  he  fracture  i?f 
their  processes,  and  in  all  probabi¬ 
lity  injury  to  the  cartilages  of  the 
larynx. 

The  same  problems  must  be  elu¬ 
cidated  here  as  in  those  cases  alieady 
discussed.  Was  the  deceased  really 
strangled,  or  was  the  rope  fastened 
round  his  neck  after  ho  was  dead  ? 
If  a  person  has  been  first  murdered 
in  some  other  way,  we  can  hardly 
suppose  that  assassins,  (infatuated 
and  bungling  as,  for  the  most  part, 
they  are  in  their  attempts  to  embar¬ 
rass  investigation)  would  merely 
fasten  a  rope  round  the  neck,  in  or¬ 
der  to  make  it  appear  that  he  had  * 
thus  taken  away  his  own  life,  it 
being  the  least  likely  mode  of  sui¬ 
cide ;  and  if  other  violence,  suffi¬ 
cient  to  cause  death,  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  used,  the  conclusion  of  the 
most  ignorant  and  superficial  ob¬ 
server  must  be,  that  no  one  could 
have  strangled  himself  afler  having 
received  such  injuries.  It  is  how¬ 
ever  possible,  that  after  a  person  has 
been  strangled,  injuries  may  be  in¬ 
flicted  on  the  body,  to  conceal  or 
avert  suspicion  of  the  true  manner 
in  which  he  was  killed.  The  re¬ 
markable  case  of  Sir  Edmond  bury 
Godfrey,  a  Middlesex  magistrate, 
who  was  murdered  in  1678,  is  a 
strikingexemplification  of  thispoint. 
The  manner  of  his  death,  as  proved 
by  accomplices,  on  the  trial  of  Green, 
Berry,  and  Hill,  was  this  : — Having 
enticed  him,  under  a  false  pretence, 
to  a  remote  si  uation  about  Somer¬ 
set  House,  a  man  came  behind  him, 
twisted  a  band  kerchief,  and  threw 
it  about  his  neck,  when  four  of 
them  thretyhim  down  and  strangled 
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him.  Not  entirely  accomplishing 
their  purpose  in  this  way,  the  per¬ 
son  who  fixed  the  handkerchief 
twisted  his  neck  round,  using  vio¬ 
lence  to  the  body  with  his  knee. 
This  took  place  on  Saturday  night. 
The  body  was  concealed  till  the 
Wednesday  night  following,  when 
about  twelve  o’clock  it  was  carried 
away  in  a  sedan  chair,  and  thrown 
into  a  ditch.  They  then  passed  his 
own  sword  through  him,  and  laid 
his  gloves  and  some  other  things  on 
the  bank,  so  as  to  excite  belief  that 
be  bad  made  away  with  himself. 
When  the  body  was  found,  the  end 
of  the  sword  projected  two  hands- 
breadth  beyond  the  back;  but  there 
was  neither  any  blood  about  the 
place,  nor  did  any  follow  when  the 
sword  was  drawn  out.  The  breast 
was  discoloured  and  bruised,  and 
the  neck  was  so  flexible  that  the 
chin  could  be  turned  from  one 
shoulder  to  the  other.  His  face 
during  life  had  always  been  remark¬ 
ably  pale,  but  after  death  it  became 
much  suffused. 

lu  1688,  a  gentleman  of  the  name 
of  Stansfield  was  tried  and  found 
guilty  at  Ediuburgli  for  the  murder 
of  his  own  father.  Having  strangled 
him,  he  caused  him  to  be  thrown 
into  water.  The  appearances  about 
the  body,  however,  were  such,  that 
both  the  faculty  of  physic  and  that 
of  surgery  gave  it  as  their  opinion 
that  the  deceased  had  been  strangled, 
and  not  drowned. 

Frequent  as  such  murders  have- 
been,  instructive  cases  on  record  are 
few.  The  death  of  Dr.  Clench, 
which  took  place  in  1692,  exhibits 
with  what  facility  a  person  may  he 
dispatched  in  this  manner.  He  was 
strangled  in  a  hackney-coach  by  two 
men,  while  driving  about  the  streets 
of  the  city,  without  any  knowledge 
of  the  transaction  on  the  part  of  (he 
coachman,  who  afterwards  found 
him  kneeling  down,  with  his  head 
on  the  seat,  quite  dead,  and  a  hand¬ 
kerchief  hound  about  his  neck,  in 
which  was  a  piece  of  coal,  placed 
just  over  the  wind-pipe. 

Strangulation  may  be  performed 
by  the  hand.  The  only  difference 
here  is,  that  instead  of  a  circle 
round  the  u®ck,  as  in  the  case  of  the 


ligature,  the  discoloration  will  he 
partial;  the  bruises  will  be  of  an 
indistinct  form,  or  the  positive  marks 
of  fingers  may  be  traced. 

In  the  case  of  Sir  John  Dinely 
Goodere,  who  was  murdered  on 
hoard  the  Ruby  ship  of  war  in  1741, 
the  surgeon’s  •  mate,  who  examined 
the  body,  swore  that  he  found  the 
marks  of  nails  and  fingers  on  the 
neck.  This  was  fully  corroborated; 
for  another  witness  stated,  that  on 
looking  into  the  cabin  while  the 
murder  was  perpetrating,  he  had 
seen  a  hand  on  the  neck  of  the  de¬ 
ceased.  An  accomplice  also  con¬ 
fessed  that  they  first  strangled  him 
with  their  hands,  and  then  drew  a 
rope  tight  about  his  neck. 

A  very  instructive,  and  at  first 
sight  apparently  a  very  mysterious 
case,  was  tried  in  1763.  A  man 
named  Beddingfield  was  murdered, 
and  the  charge  was  laid  against  his 
wife  and  a  man-servant.  Both  me¬ 
dical  and  other  witnesses  deposed 
to  marks  resembling  those  of  fingers 
about  the  neck ;  hut  each  gave  a 
different  account  of  the  number: 
one  surgeon  said  a  thumb  and  three 
fingers,  the  other  a  thumb  and  four 
fingers;  and  another  evidence,  who 
also  saw  the  marks  at  the  inquest, 
spoke  of  two  marks  only — 44  which 
looked  as  if  the  blood  was  set  in  the 
skin.” 

The  defence  was,  that  the  de¬ 
ceased  had  fallen  out  of  bed,  and 
was  found  lying  upon  the  floor  on 
his  face,  with  one  hand  round  his 
neck. 

If  what  lias  been  said  on  death 
from  internal  morbid  causes  be  re¬ 
ferred  to,  it  will  appear  admissible 
that  a  person  in  a  fit,  or  in  a  state  of 
extreme  intoxication,  falling  acci¬ 
dentally,  may  get  into  such  a  help¬ 
less  posture  that  his  own  hand,  or 
some  other  hard  body  pressing  on 
his  throat,  would  occasion  deatli  ; 
or  this  may  occur  from  other  causes, 
while  pressure  on  the  neck,  leaving 
marks,  may  he  merely  adventitious. 
The  most  unsatisfactory  part  of  the 
case  arose  from  the  cavities  of  the 
body  not  having  been  inspected,  a 
circumstance  of  itself  enough  to 
baffle  the  enquiries  of  justice.  The 
prisoners  were  both  found  guilty, 
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condemned,  and  executed ;  and 
there  might  have  been  room  for  un¬ 
pleasant  reflections,  had  not  the 
man,  after  condemnation,  confessed 
that  he  did  strangle  Beddingfield, 
having  seized  him  with  his  left  hand 
by  the  throat,  when  asleep,  and  that 
though  the  deceased  struggled  vio¬ 
lently,  and  made  some  noise,  he 
soon  accomplished  his  purpose. 

At  the  assizes  held  at  Colchester, 
August,  1821,  a  man  named  Akers 
was  tried  for  murdering  Patience 
Ellis,  by  strangling  her  with  a  silk 
handkerchief.  He  first  said  she  had 
lmng  herself  on  the  tester  of  the 
bed,  but  it  appeared  that  the  tester 
could  not  have  sustained  her  weight; 
besides  which,  she  had  for  many 
years  been  a  helpless  cripple.  He 
himself  had  screwed  ciown  her  coffin, 
in  the  first  instance ;  but  a  report 
getting  abroad  that  the  deceased 
was  pregnant,  the  body  was  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  examination  of  a  medical 
man,  who  said  she  had  probably 
died  of  dropsy!  A  day  or  two  af¬ 
terwards,  on  being  seen  by  another 
surgeon,  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  she  had  died  of  violence,  and 
was  eight  months  gone  with  child. 

The  following  interesting  case 
was  communicated  to  me  by  a  phy¬ 
sician,  who  had  it  in  his  power  to 
assure  me,  from  personal  know¬ 
ledge,  of  the  accuracy  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  : — 

In  a  small  village  of  Warwick¬ 
shire,  in  the  year  1860,  a  young 
gentleman  suddenly  disappeared  on 
the  evening  previous  to  his  intend¬ 
ed  marriage.  After  a  lapse  of  some 
days  his  body  was  found  floating  in 
a  mill-stream,  and  it  was  generally 
concluded  that  he  had  committed 
suicide,  though  the  cause  for  such  a 
rash  act  could  not  be  conjectured. 
Upon  stripping  the  body,  some 
marks  of  a  suspicious  nature  were 
discovered  upon  the  throat,  A  sur¬ 
geon  was  sent  for  to  decide  whether 
death  had  taken  place  from  any 
other  cause  than  drowning,  who, 
after  a  minute  examination,  gave  it 
as  his  opinion  that  lie  had  died  by 
strangulation.  Suspicion  now  fell 
upon  a  man  of  bad  character,  who 
had  been  seen  the  night  Mr.  — — — — 
was  first  missed,  running  in  great 


haste  from  the  direction  in  which 
the  body  was  afterwards  found.  He 
was  apprehended,  but  no  evidence 
of  guilt  being  elicited  by  the  exa¬ 
minations,  was  discharged,  and  the 
fate  of  the  unfortunate  man  remain¬ 
ed  buried  in  mystery.  Ten  years 
afterwards,  the  person  suspected 
was  convicted  of  sheep-stealing,  and 
sentenced  to  transportation.  While 
on  board  the  hulks,  he  made  a  vo¬ 
luntary  confession  of  having  de¬ 
stroyed  Mr. - ,  and  declared 

that  such  was  his  remorse,  and  the 
horror  of  his  conscience,  that  he 
earnestly  desired  to  expiate  his 
crime  on  the  scaffold.  He  was  tried 
for  the  alleged  offence,  entirely 
on  his  own  evidence,  which  was  as 
follows : — 

Upon  the  evening  of  the  fetalevent, 
he  was  stealing  potatoes  from  a  field 
garden  belonging  to  the  deceased, 
whom  he  unexpectedly  saw  coming 
over  the  gate  to  secure  him,  upon 
which  he  jumped  over  the  hedge  on 
the  opposite  side,  and  ran  across  the 
field  to  make  his  escape.  Mr. 

- - pursued  him,  and  being  an. 

active  young  man,  nearly  overtook 
him  ;  upon  which  lie  (the  prisoner) 
attempted  to  leap  the  mill-stream, 
the  bank  on  the  other  side  giving 
wav,  he  fell  back  into  the  water. 

Mr.  • —  -  instantly  plunging 

into  the  water  after  him,  strove  to 
secure  him.  A  desperate  struggle 
now  ensued,  and  the  deceased  had 
at  one  time  got  the  prisoner  down 
under  him  in  the  water,  by  which 
he  was  half  drowned.  At  length  he 
succeeded  in  overturning  his  anta¬ 
gonist,  and,  seizing  him  by  the 
throat,  held  him  fast  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  under  water,  till  lie  seemed  to 
have  no  more  power.  He  then  left 
him,  sprang  out,  and  made  his 
escape. 

Thejudgegave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  the  case  amounted  only  to  ex¬ 
cusable  homicide,  and  the  man  was 
acquitted. 

Upon  opening  the  bodies  of  those 
who  have  been  taken  off  by  manual 
strangulation,  the  usual  appearances 
of  this  kind  of  death  may  not  seem 
so  conclusive  as  in  other  cases ;  from 
the  circumstance,  perhaps,  of  the 
person  making  continued  resistance, 
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and  the  functions  of  respiration  and 
circulation  going  on  in  some  mea¬ 
sure  for  a  longer  period  than  where 
they  are  interrupted  at  once  ;  as  in 
the  instance  of  drowning,  or  the  ef¬ 
fectual  application  of  a  cord.  In 
the  case  of  a  woman  who  had  been 
strangled  per  manum  by  two  men, 
Littre  found  the  tympanum  of  the 
left  ear  lacerated,  whence  flowed 
about  an  ounce  of  blood  ;  the  ves¬ 
sels  of  the  brain  were  unusually 
turgid  ;  red  blood  was  extravasated 
in  the  ventricles,  and  also  on  the 
base  of  the  cranium — the  lungs  were 
distended  and  their  membrane  vas¬ 
cular.  Not  more  than  an  ounce  of 
blood,  however,  was  contained  in 
the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart,  and 
it  was  fluid  and  frothy,  like  that  of 
the  lungs. 

Strangulation  can  hardly  ever  be 
taken  account  of  as  an  accidental 
occurrence. 


An  Inquiry  •what  becomes  of  the  Air 
xoe  constantly  inspire. — From  the 
Transactions  of  the  French  Aca - 
demy . 


All  anatomists  agree  that  the  blood 
every  instant  of  life  circulates 
through  the  lungs,  and  that  the  air 
we  constantly  inspire,  by  expanding 
the  bronchial  vesicles  contributes 
greatly  towards  its  traject  through 
them,  but  are  not  agreed  as  to  the 
manner  how  this  is  done.  Some 
imagine  that  the  air  by  its  pressure 
only  on  the  blood-vessels,  helps  for¬ 
ward  the  blood,  without  ever  enter¬ 
ing  the  coats  of  those  vessels,  or 
otherwise  mixing  with  the  blood  in 
the  lungs ;  others  believe  that  the 
air  penetrates  the  vessels  in  the 
lungs,  and  by  its  action  on  the 
blood  shoves  it  forward ;  but  none 
hitherto  has  inquired,  what  becomes 
of  tills  air,  after  it  mixes  with  the 
blood  in  the  lungs;  whether  it  ex¬ 
hales  with  the  perspirable  matter, 
or  returns  with  the  blood,  to  be  ex¬ 
pelled  the  same  way  it  entered,  by 
the  trachea. 

As  it  is  certain  that  more  matter 
is  discharged  by  the  skin  than  by 
all  other  outlets  of  the  body  taken 


together,  so  it  should  seem  very  pro¬ 
bable,  that  this  air  doth  in  like 
manner  constantly  exhale  with  the 
same  perspirable  matter.  M.  Mery 
is  of  the  contrary  opinion  ;  he  con¬ 
jectures  that  the  air  which  enters 
the  pulmonary  vein,  is  carried 
thence  to  the  left  ventricle  of  the 
heart,  and  propelled  after  with  the 
blood  into  the  aorta,  to  make  the 
same  rounds  with  the  blood,  and  is 
brought  back  with  the  same  blood 
to  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart, 
and  from  thence  propelled  into  the 
arteria  pulmonalis,  and  is  at  last 
expelled  by  the  same  passage  it 
entered,  by  the  trachcea.  What 
seems  to  countenance  this  conjecture 
is,  1.  That  all  animals  put  under 
the  glass  bell  of  an  air-pump  do 
swell,  whereas  did  the  air  exhale 
with  the  perspirable  matter,  they 
should  not.  2.  When  air  is  blown 
into  the  trachoea,  the  left  and  not 
the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart  is 
observed  to  swell.  3.  When  air  is 
blown  into  the  arteria  pulmonalis, 
it  is  observed  to  escape  by  the  tra¬ 
choea,  and  none  of  it  is  taken  up  by 
the  corresponding  rein.  These  ex¬ 
periments  seem  evidently  to  prove, 
that  the  air  we  inspire  enters  by  the 
veins,  and  returns  by  the  arteries  of 
the  lungs,  and  does  not  exhale  with 
the  perspirable  matter.  Further, 
the  use  here  assigned  this  air,  con¬ 
stantly  circulating  with  the  blood, 
seems  to  corroborate  this  conjecture. 
As  the  veins  receive  as  much  blood 
upon  each  contraction  of  the  heart, 
as  this  throws,  into  the  aorta,  so 
there  is  as  great  a  force  required  to 
bring  back  this  returning  blood,  as 
was  necessary  to  propel  it  through 
the  aorta  ;  now,  as  the  veins  bhave 
scarce  any  elasticity,  they  necessarily 
require  some  assistance  to  help  for¬ 
ward  the  returning  blood.  The  air 
we  constantly  inspire,  and  which  is 
the  only  elastic  body  we  know,  con¬ 
stantly  supplies  this  assistance  to 
the  veins  ;  this  air  acts  upon  the 
returning  capillary  veins  as  a  coun¬ 
terspring,  to  press  forward  the  re¬ 
turning  blood,  which  it  could  not 
do,  did  it  constantly  exhale  with 
the  perspirable  matter,  as  some  phy¬ 
siologists  have  imagined  ;  but  after 
this  air  has  performed  its  circuit,  it 
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becomes  then  effete,  loses  its  spring1, 
and  is  therefore  expelled  by  the 
(raehoea,  to  make  room  for  a  new 
supply,  and  for  the  same  purposes, 
and  so  on  while  the  animal  lives. 

To  (his  was  objected,  that  upon 
collecting  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the 
sudor  humanus,  and  putting  it 
under  the  bell  of  an  air-pump,  it  is 
observed  to  contain  as  much  air  as 
any  oilier  fluid  ;  consequently  the 
air  we  inspire  constantly  goes  off 
with  the  perspirable  matter. 

M.  Mery  admits  that  air  con¬ 
stantly  exhales  through  all  the 
several  outlets  of  the  body  along 
with  the  excrementitious  juices 
thereof;  but  insists  it  is  not  the  air 
we  constantly  inspire,  but  that  air 
only,  which  we  daily  take  in  with 
our  food,  and  which  is  intimately 
blended  with  the  chyle,  so  as  to 
make  with  it.  but  one  and  the  same 
fluid  ;  whereas  the  air  we  every  in¬ 
stant  suck  inio  our  lungs  remains 
in  substance,  never  blends  with,  nor 
ever  can  be  intimately  mixed  with 
the  blood,  and  the  several  juices  de¬ 
rived  from  it,  which  should  he  well 
considered.  And  it  is  upon  that 
very  account  (its  not  mixing  with 
the  blood,)  that  this  air  is  of  so 
very  great  use  in  the  animal  eco¬ 
nomy  ;  for  by  preserving  its  sprin¬ 
giness,  it  shoves  on  the  returning 
blood,  by  imparting  to  the  capillary 
returning  veins  that  springiness 
they  want,  as  was  before  observed  ; 
whereas,  did  it  constantly  exhale  by 
the  yasa  exhalentia,  along  with  the 
excrementitious  juices,  it  could  not 
perform  those  salutary  effects  ,  and 
the  less  so,  were  it  intimately  mixed 
with  the  blood  ;  for  it  is  a  known 
fact,  that  air  mixed  with  wrater  for 
example,  is  dissolved,  becomes  the 
same  fluid  with  it,  of  course  loses 
its  property. 

A  proof  of  this  we  every  day  see 
in  cascades,  wrater  spouts,  &c.  where 
the  air  suddenly  let  in,  raises  the 
water  by  its  pressure  on  it,  whereas 
the  air  intimately  blended  with  the 
same  water  has  no  such  effect. 

It  is  also  as  certain,  that  we  every 
instant  of  our  lives  expire  nearly  as 
much  air  as  we  inspire,  which  never 
could  be  the  case,  did  the  same  air 
constantly  exhale  through  the 


several  outlets  of  the  body ;  all 
which  when  duly  considered,  wilt, 
help  to  evince  the  truth  of  this 
assertion,  viz.  that  the  air  we  con- 
sfantly  inspire,  follows  the  course  of 
the  blood,  and  is  discharged  after  by 
the  t  raehoea. 

That  the  air  we  constantly  inspire, 
can  never  intimately  mix  with  the 
bloo  !,  will  be  the  more  readily  con¬ 
ceived,  by  considering  the  following 
fact. — All  fluids  are  known  to  dis¬ 
solve  but  a  certain  determinate 
quautity  of  such  bodies,  as  are  ex¬ 
posed  to  tlieir  action  ;  water  for 
example,  will  dissolve  but  a  certain 
quantity  of  salt,  and  if  more  salt  is 
added  than  the  quantity  of  water 
employed  can  dissolve,  this  super- 
added  salt  will  remain  undissolved, 
in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel ;  why 
may  not  some  such  thing  happen  in 
the  human  body  ?  the  chyle  in  all 
animals  contains  as  much  air  as  it 
can  dissolve  ;  this  chyle  carried, 
daily  to  the  blood,  supplies  it  con¬ 
stantly,  and  all  the  juices  separated 
from  it,  with  as  much  air  as  they 
are  capable  of  dissolving,  or  receiv¬ 
ing  between  their  interstices,  while 
the  air  we  constantly  inspire,  re¬ 
mains  undissolved  in  substance,  as 
the  superabundant  quantity  of  salt 
remained  undissolved  in  the  w^afer; 
this  air  thus  undissolved,  never 
mixing  with  the  blood,  but  preserv¬ 
ing  its  natural  springiness,  is  con¬ 
tinually  making  efforts  to  be  set  at 
liberty,  and  upon  that  very  account, 
contributes  greatly  to  bring  back 
the  returning  blood,  in  order  at 
last  to  free  itself  from  its  confine¬ 
ment,  by  these  outlets,  which  are  the 
only  oims  capable  of  giving  it  issue, 
the  capillary  arteries  of  the  arteria 
pulmonalis,  and  which  permit  no¬ 
thing  else  to  pass  through  them,  at 
least  while  they  preserve  their 
natural  tone  and  springiness. 

The  following  experiments  seem 
to  support  this  assertion.  When 
milk  and  w^ater  are  injected  into  the 
arteria  pulmonalis,  the  corresponding 
capillary  veins  take  it  up  ;  the  air 
intimately  mixed  with  them,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  same  course.  But  when 
air  alone  is  blown  into  the  same 
artery,  the  air  is  observed  to  go  en¬ 
tirely  off  by  the  trachcea ;  none  of 
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it  is  seen  to  be  taken  up  by  the 
corresponding  veins,  as  they  were 
observed  fo  take  up  the  milk  and 
water,  which  seems  to  prove,  that  it 
is  not  the  air  intimately  mixed  with 
our  food,  that  exhales  through  the 
vessels  of  the  lungs,  and  goes  off 
by  the  trachoea;  further,  when  air 
is  blown  into  the  trachoea,  this  is 
carried  entirely  by  the  veins  to  the 
left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  and  not 
one  atom  enters  the  arteries  ;  from 
these  experiments  it  naturally  fol 
lows,  that  as  the  pulmonary  artery 
refuses  to  admit  the  air  blown  into 
the  trachoea,  but  permits  it  to  ex¬ 
hale  through  it,  when  first  blown 
into  the  pulmonary  artery,  so  this 
artery  must  necessarily  be  the  only 
outlet  appointed  by  nature  for  its 
discharge. 

Lastly,  when  the  vena  cava  as¬ 
cend  ens  of  a  live  dog  is  opened  a 
little  above  the  emulgent  artery,  it 
is  always  observed,  that  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  blood  runs  out,  the  cava 
fills  with  air,  which  is  carried  to  the 
right  ventricle  of  the  heart ;  in  this 
case,  it  is  evident  that  this  air 
could  come  no  other  way  but  by  the 
capillary  veins,  that  brought  back 
the  returning  blood  ;  and  it  is  as 
evident  that  this  same  air  was  never 
intimately  mixed  with  the  blood, 
but  always  remained  undissolved 
iu  substance,  following  constantly 
the  course  of  the  blood,  till  it  was 
at  last  discharged  by  the  trachoea; 
otherwise  in  the  above  case,  it  would 
escape  with  the  blood  through  the 
opened  vein,  and  never  pursue  its 
course  to  the  right  ventricle  of  the 
heart,  as  in  the  above  experiment  it 
is  known  to  do. 

M.  Bouillet,  secretary  to  the  aca¬ 
demy  of  Beziers,  examines  anew 
this  same  subject;  he  confesses  he 
was  formerly  of  the  same  opinion 
with  Messrs.  Pitcairn  and  Boer- 
haave,  that  no  air  could  pass  to  the 
blood,  either  through  the  internal 
surface  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  or 
through  the  exterior  surface  of  the 
body,  but  upon  considering  the  ex¬ 
periments  of  Messrs.  Reaumur, 
Petit.  Hales,  he  imagined  that  air 
dissolved  in  any  liquid,  might  pene¬ 
trate  the  vessels  of  the  lungs,  when 
it  had  been  imbibed  by  the  serum, 


that  is  always  found  there  to  lubrify 
the  membranes  of  the  bronchial 
tubes.  In  this  case,  he  thinks  the 
air  thus  imbibed,  i.  e.  dissolved  by 
the  serum,  might  be  taken  in  by  the 
absorbent  vessels,  and  so  be  carried 
to  the  blood :  the  experiments  of 
Sylvius,  Swammerdam,  Thruston, 
and  verified  by  Bergerus,  evince  as 
much  :  they  took  warm  water, 
which  they  had  coloured,  the  better 
to  demonstrate  the  thing  ;  they 
poured  this  water  into  the  trachoea 
of  a  dog,  often  repeating  the  same, 
hut  without  using  any  force,  or 
compressing  the  lungs  :  yet  it  pe¬ 
netrated  the  membranes  of  the 
bronchial  lubes,  and  was  seen  taken 
up  by  the  pulmonary  veins  ;  the  air 
in  like  manner,  when  imbibed  by 
the  serum,  might  and  does  constantly 
penetrate  (he  same  membranes,  and 
is  taken  up  by  the  same  veins. 

Ail  (he  absorbent  cutaneous  ves¬ 
sels  do  in  like  manner  admit  air; 
the  whole  body  is  pervious :  baths 
and  unctions  do  demonstrate  if. 
Air  therefore  constantly  exhales 
through,  and  is  as  constantly  ad¬ 
mitted  into  all  parts  of  an  animal 
body.  Hippocrates  was  sensible  of 
this  fact,  when  he  asserted,  that  the 
body  like  (he  lungs,  did  perpetually 
admit  and  exhale  air  ;  M.  Keil  has 
since  confirmed  the  same  thing. 

The  use  of  this  constant  supply 
of  air  in  M.  Bouillet’s  opinion  is, 
to  preserve  the  fluidity  of  the  blood 
and  its  several  juices;  to  keep  up 
the  tone  and  springiness  of  the  ves¬ 
sels  ;  the  known  effects  of  the  air 
on  our  bodies  he  thinks  confirms 
this  conjecture;  for  when  the  air 
we  breathe  is  either  too  hot,  or  too 
cold,  the  blood  and  other  humours 
circulating  with  it  are  sensibly 
affected  thereby  ;  when  this  same 
air  loses  its  spring,  as  at  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  rain,  &c.  our  blood  and 
the  several  humours  mixed  with  it, 
for  want  of  a  due  pressure  on  our 
vessels,  run  into  cohesions,  thereby 
forming  obstructions  in  the  capillary 
arteries,  the  source  of  most  of  our 
chronic  disorders  ;  lastly,  whenever 
this  same  air  is  loaded  with  dele¬ 
terious  particles,  it  soon  induces 
such  changes  and  alterations  iu  our 
blood  and  humours  as  to  produce 
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the  worst  of  disorders,  the  plague 
Itself,  as  daily  experience  evinces: 
all  this  but  too  evidently  proves  to 
us,  that  the  air  constantly  pervades 
both  the  lungs  and  exterior  surface 
of  the  body. 


A  CHILD  S  CAUL  EXPLAINED. 


This  is  a  "membrane  which  enve¬ 
lopes  the  fetus  in  utero.  Most  com¬ 
monly  it  is  ruptured  in  delivery ; 
but  when  otherwise,  which  but  sel¬ 
dom  occurs,  it  is  termed  by  the 
vulgar  a  caul ,  and,  no  doubt,  was 
endowed  with  the  power  of  saving 
from  shipwreck  by  the  roguery  of 
old  midwives  in  former  times.  That 
the  belief  in  this  power  still  exists 
with  many,  is  certain ;  and  that  it 
is  a  source  of  profit  to  designing 
knaves, — equally  so ;  however,  as 
there  is  no  evil  attached  to  the  be¬ 
lief,  except  that  of  lessening  fools’ 
purses,  it  is  of  little  consequence. 


CAUTION  FOR  CHRISTMAS. 

Ladies,  let  us  entreat  ye  not  to 
forget  the  damp  and  cold  nights  of 
this  season.  Beware  of  bails  and 
midnight  parties,-— or  rather,  of  the 
manner  in  which  you  quit  them,  44  A 
stitch  in  time  saves  nine.”  Cover 
your  throat,  ears,  legs,  and  feet  well, 
before  you  tempt  the  keen  blast  or 
cold  shower  of  two  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  Don’t  he  ashamed  to 
draw  a  pair  of  worsted  hose  over 
your  silk  ones,  nor  blush  to  wrap 
yourself  up  in  a  great  coat,  should 
your  shawl  be  too  flimsy, — nay, 
spurn  not  a  “drop  o'  brandy ”  when 
the  cock  warns  you  of  your  departure 
from  the  merry  meeting.  These 
things, — if  you  fear  death  or  doc¬ 
tor’s  bill. 


OLD  WOMEN’S  REMEDIES 
EXAMINED. 

Spirits  to  the  Eyes . 

I  A  most  absurd  and  dangerous  ap¬ 
plication  ;  indeed  we  have  long  been 


in  the  habit  of  excluding  tincture' 
of  opium  from  our  prescriptions  for 
applications  to  the  eye,  merely  be¬ 
cause  it  contains  spirit.  The  papers 
of  last  week  report  the  case  of  a 
child  who  totally  lost  its  sight  by 
this  old  absurdity. 

Sulphur  and  Treacle  to  sweeten  the 
Blood. 

This  remedy,  as  to  its  intention, 
is  imaginary ;  it  is  merely  a  gentle 
laxative. 


USEFUL  PRESCRIPTIONS. 


A  Purgative  Powder  for  Torpid 
Bowels  in  Old  People. 

Of  ginger,  ten  grains. 

Jalap,  twenty  grains, 

Rhubarb,  twenty  grains, 
Cayenne  pepper,  two  grains  ; 
Mix,  and  divide  into  two  parts';  one 
may  operate, — if  not,  take  the  other  four 
hours  after. 


Draught  for  the  same. 

Of  tincture  of  giuger,  two  drachms, 
Tincture  of  jalap,  three  drachms. 
Tincture  of  rhubarb,  two  drachms  ; 
Mix. — This  is  a  strong  dose,  and  may 
be  lessened  as  the  case  requires. 


ANNALS  -OF  QUACKERY. 

Lord  George  Littleton's  and  Dr. 
Oliver  Goldsmith's  Death  by 
James's  Powder . 


Aug.  22. — About  noon,  his  Lord- 
ship  found  his  dyspnea,  and  hurry 
return.  About  six  o’clock  in  tile 
evening,  he  was  seized  with  the 
rattle  in  his  throat,  and  with  an 
universal  coldness.  He  found  him¬ 
self  a  dying  man,  and  expressed  his 
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belief  of  that  being  Tils  situation, 
with  great  resignation,  and  instruc¬ 
tion  to  all  around  him  !  He  con¬ 
tinued  to  'drink  citron  water,  and 
brandy  mixed  with  water,  with 
drops  of  spit,  volat.  aromaticus. 
Blisters  were  applied  one  to  his  sto¬ 
mach  ,  aud  another  to  his  arm, 
near  the  axilla.  But  the  alarming 
symptoms  continuing,  three  whole 
papers  of  James's  powder  were  ad¬ 
ministered  in  the  night ;  and  a  very 
free  evacuation  by  stool  followed  in 
the  morning  ;  but  the  sweats  con¬ 
tinued  cold.  In  the  forenoon  of  the 
23d,  he  recovered  his  heat,  and  he 
breathed  with  less  difficulty;  and  he 
now  swallowed  old  hock,  and  other 
drinks.  He  was  better,  but  to  no 
such  degree  as  encouraged  me  to 
expect  amendment,  much  less  re¬ 
cover. 

Tiiis  evening  the  bad  symptoms 
returned  ;  he  again  repeated  two  or 
three  whole  papers  of  James's  pow¬ 
der,  but  no  evacuation  followed ; 
and  his  abdomen,  notwithstanding 
former  evacuation,  became  more 
tense  and  tympanitic.  His  cold 
sweats  returned,  and  he  died  about 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
24th  of  August,  177 in  the  sixty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age. 

The  foregoing  is  one  of  those  few 
cases  where  a  quack  medicine  has 
been  administered  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  a  physician,  and  must  stamp 
a  value  on  this  preparation,  which 
no  other  can  boast  of;  indeed,  were 
it  never  used  but  by  the  advice  of 
the  faculty,  there  would  be  no  ground 
to  wish  for  its  abrogation,  in  corn- 
mon  with  other  nostrums  ;  but  it  is 
a  fact,  that  many  persons,  whose 
education  and  habits  of  life  should 
have  taught  them  better,  have  been 
known  to  keep  by  them,  and  ad¬ 
minister  these  powders,  as  a  fashion¬ 
able  medicine,  on  the  slightest  in¬ 
disposition  of  their  children  or  con¬ 
nexions.  Among  others  who  are 
supposed  to  have  accelerated  their 
dissolution  by  this  means  is  the  late 
Dr.  O.  Goldsmith,  to  whose  writings 
the  following  account  of  his  last 
illness  and  death  has  been  pre¬ 
fixed: — 

On  Friday  the  25th  of  March, 
1774,  finding  himself  extremely  ill, 


he  sent  at  eleven  o’clock  at  night 
for  Mr.  Hawes,  an  apothecary,  to 
whom  he  complained  of  a  violent 
pain  extending  all  over  the  fore-part 
of  his  head,  his  tongue  was  moist, 
he  had  no  shivering,  and  his  pulse 
beat  about  ninety  strokes  in  a  mi¬ 
nute,  He  acquainted  him  that  he 
had  taken  two  ounces  of  ipecacuan¬ 
ha  wine  as  a  vomit,  and  that  it  was 
his  intention  to  take  Dr.  James’s 
fever  powder,  which  he  desired  him 
to  send.  Mr.  Hawes  replied,  that  in 
his  opinion  this  medicine  was  very 
improper  at  that  time,  and  begged 
he  would  not  think  of  it ;  but  every 
argument  used  seemed  only  to 
render  him  more  determined  in  his 
own  opinion. 

Mr.  Hawes  knowing  that  in  pre¬ 
ceding  illnesses  Dr.  Goldsmith  al¬ 
ways  consulted  Dr.  Fordyce,  and 
that  he  had  expressed  the  greatest 
opinion  of  his  abilities  as  a  physi¬ 
cian,  requested  he.  might  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  send  for  him.  It  was  a 
full  quarter  of  an  hour  before  Mr. 
Hawes  could  obtain  his  consent,  as 
the  taking  Dr.  James’s  powders  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  the  only  object  which 
employed  his  attention;  and  even 
then  he  endeavoured  to  throw  an 
obstacle  in  his  way,  by  saying,  that 
Dr,  Fordyce  was  gone  to  spend  the 
evening  in  Gerrard-streef, 44  where,1 5 
added  he,  44 1  should  also  have  been, 
if  I  had  not  been  indisposed.”  Mr. 
Hawes  immediately  dispatched  a 
messenger,  who  found  Dr.  Fordyce 
at  home,  and  who  waited  on  Dr. 
Goldsmith  directly. 

Dr.  Fordyce  represented  to  him 
the  impropriety  of  taking  the  pow¬ 
ders  in  his  present  situation  ;  but 
he  was  deaf  to  all  remonstrances, 
and  unhappily  persisted  in  his  own 
resolution. 

On  Saturday  morning,  March  26, 
Mr.  Hawes  visited  his  patient,  lie 
found  him  extremely  reduced,  and 
his  pulse  was  now  become  very 
quick  and  small.  When  he  enquir¬ 
ed  of  him  how  lie  did,  Dr.  Gold¬ 
smith  sighed  deeply,  and  in  a  very 
low  voice  said,  “  He  wished  he  had 
taken  his  friendly  advice  last 
night.” 

Dr.  Fordyce  perceiving  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  Dr.  Goldsmith’s  situation, 
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desired  Mr.  Hawes  to  propose  send¬ 
ing  for  Dr.  Turton,  of  whom  he 
knew  Dr.  Go  id  sou  (Jit  had  a  great 
opinion  :  the  proposal  being  men¬ 
tioned  to  Dr.  Goldsmith,  he  very 
readily  consented,  and  ordered  liis 
servant  to  go  directly.  The  Doctors 
Fordyce  and  Turton  met  at  t lie 
time  appointed  to  assist  at  a  con¬ 
sultation,  which  was  continued 
twice  a  day,  till  the  disorder  ter¬ 
minated  in  his  dissolution,  on  the 
4th  day  of  April,  1774,  in  the  o4tli 
year  of  his  age. 

The  following  calx  is  given,  as  a 
copy  taken  from  that  in  the  Chapel 
of  the  Rolls,  for  the  preparation  of 


Dr.  James's  Powder. 

Take  antimony,  calcine  it  with  a 
continual  long  protracted  heat,  in  a 
flat  unglazed  vessel,  adding  to  it 
from  time  to  time,  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  any  animal  oil,  and  salt 
welL  dephlegmated  ;  then  boil  it  in 
melted  nitre  for  a  considerable  time, 
and  separate  the  powder  from  the 
Siitre  by  dissolving  it  in  water. 


- - Pills  for  the  Venereal  Ditease. 

Take  calomel  and  precipitated 
sulphur  of  antimony,  each  three 
drachms  ;  extract  of  liquorice,  two 
drachms.  Rub  the  sulphur  and  mer¬ 
cury  well  together,  afterwards  add 
the  extract,  and,  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  the  mucilage  of  gum- 
arabic,  make  them  into  pills.  Two 
or  three  pills  of  an  oi  dinary  size  to 
be  taken  might  and  morning. 


Anderson's  Scots  Pill. 

Take  one  ounce  of  socratine  aloes, 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  best  myrrh, 
one  drachm  of  saffron,  pounded  sepa¬ 
rately,  very  fine ;  then  mix  them  in 
an  earthen  pipkin  with  one  spoon- 
full  of  wafer  and  one  of  sweet  oil, 
over  a  slow  fire,  till  all  melted,  and 
make  up  in  common  sized  pills. 


Take  one  ounce  of  balsam  of  Peru, 


one  ounce  of  storak  three  ounces 
and  a  half  of  gum  benjamin,  one 
ounce  and  a  hall  of  beef  angelico 
one  ounce  and  a  half  of  camphire,one 
ounce  and  a  half  of  eiicampane.  four 
drachms  of  myrrh,  four  drachms  of 
succory,  half  an  ounce  of  floWerof  S  t 
John  s  wort,  half  an  ounce  of  aloes, 
bruised  together  in  a  stone  mortar, 
and  infused  in  a  quart  of  spirits  of 
wine ;  then  stop  it  up  close  in  a 
bottle,  and  put  it  in  a  warm  place 
six  weeks,  when  it  will  be  fit  for 
use. 


Daffy's  Elixir. 

Take  of  anniseeds  five  ounces,  fen¬ 
nel-seeds  three  ounces,  parsley-seeds 
four  ounces,  Spanish  liquorice  six 
ounces,  senna  five  ounces,  rhubarb 
four  ounces,  eiicampane  three  ounces, 
jalap  seven  ounces,  manna  six 
ounces  saffron  twenty-one  drachms, 
cochineal  a  quarter  of  an  ounce, 
raisins  of  the  sun  two  pounds,  best 
brandy  two  gallons.  Slice  the 
liquorice,  stone  the  raisins,  and 
bruise  the  jalap ;  put  all  together, 
and  keep  them  close  covered  for 
fifteen  days,  and,  when  strained  off, 
it  will  be  fit  for  use. 


Radcliffe' s  Purging  Elixir. 

Take  one  ounce  of  rhubarb,  two 
ounces  of  senna,  half  an  ounce  each 
of  juniper,  anniseed.  and  carraway- 
seed,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
cochineal ;  put  all  the  ingredients 
into  four  quarts  of  water,  boil  them 
until  reduced  to  three ;  then  add 
one  quart  of  brandy,  and  half  a  pint 
of  purging  syrup  of  roses. 


Godfrey's  Cordial. 

Take  of  opium  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce,  English  brandy  two  qu  rt  s 
water  one  quart,  treacle  three 
pounds  and  a  half;  let  the  opium, 
sliced,  be  infused  in  the  brandy- 
four  or  five  days,  then  mix  them 
together,  and  boil  them  a  few 
minutes  over  a  moderate  fire. 
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• — - ’ s  Tooth' Ache  Pills. 

Take  four  ounces  of  alum,  four 
ditto  of  Lisbon  sugar,  and  one  ounce 
of  Scotch  snuff;  melt  the  alum  and 
sugar  in  an  iron  pot,  and,  when 
melted,  add  the  snuff,  stirring  it 
up  ;  while  this  composition  is  hot, 
make  it  up  into  common-sisjed 
pills. 


Heartburn  Lozenges, 
f  Take|ione  pound  of  oyster-shell 
powder,  and  eight  ounces  of  Lisbon 
sugar};  mix  these  into  a  paste  with 
a  little  milk  and  water,  and  make 
them  into  commou  ssized  lozenges,  j 

Itch  Ointment. 

Take  one  ounce  of  red  precipitate, 
add  eight  ounces  of  flour  of  brim¬ 
stone,  and  beat  both  well  wp  in  a 
pound  and  a  half  of  hog’s  lard,  and 
add  one  ounce  of  scented  oils  to 
destroy  the  smell  of  the  sulphur. 
This,  it  is  said,  will  cure  the  most 
inveterate  itch  in  eight  hours. 


MEDICAL  TALK  OF  THE  DAY. 

Force  of  Imagination . — The  papers 
of  this  wTeek  record  the  case  of  a 
poor  woman  who  expired  twenty- 
four  hours  after  she  dreamed  that 
her  husband  appeared  to  her,  to 
warn  her  of  the  time  and  event. 
This  effect  was  produced  by  her  im¬ 
plicit  belief  of  approaching  dissolu¬ 
tion  acting  upon  her  already  debili¬ 
tated  and  exhausted  frame.  We 
refer  our  readers  to  one  of  our  early 
Numbers  fora  case  of  even  greater 
power  of  imagination.  It  is  that  of 
a  man  killed  by  a  stream  of  cold 
wat  j  pouted  upon  the  pit  of  his 
stomach  when  he  expected  a  dagger. 

City  Churchyards. — One  of  the 
greatest  improvements  that  London 


can  possess  is,  we  hear,  now  in  con- 
templation,  namely,  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  general  burial  ground, 
detached  from  the  city,  like  Pere 
la  Chaise  at  Paris.  Is  it  not  revolt¬ 
ing  to  the  feelings  to  have  the  “  new 
made  graves"  striding  the  path¬ 
ways?  Independent  of  taste  or 
feeling,  the  health  of  the  people  re¬ 
quire  this  to  be  altered.  There  de¬ 
cidedly  exists  a  putrid  effluvia  in  all 
the  city  church-yards  which  receive 
many  bodies  ;  and  to  prove  it  in  one 
case,  we  refer  to  that  church-yard 
in  Black  friars -road.  Some  one 
lately  proposed  to  burn  the  dead, 
but  we  think  this  cannot,  nor  ever 
will  be  carried  into  practice  ;  pre¬ 
judices  upon  these  points  are  not 
easily  overcome  :  but  if  a  handsome, 
picturesque,  and  retired  spot  were 
selected  for  the  city  of  the  dead, 
convenient  to  London,  it  would 
meet,  we  feel  convinced,  general 
approbation,  besides  remunerate  the 
constructors  amply. 

Riddle.  —  A  quack,  in - (we 

forget  (he  town,)  has  over  his  door 
the  following :  which  may  serve  to 
amuse  our  readers  in  unriddling  it. 

Her  lifs  won  wo  curs  a  Goosf* 

College  of  Physicians — This  old 
building  in  War  *  ick  Lane,  is,  I  have 
heard,  letto  a  slaughtering  butcher  l 
and  the  members  have  been  removed 
to  Dean-street ,  Soho.  This  is  some¬ 
thing  for  44  Dr.  Eady’s”  trumpet. 

Miss  Blenkinsop. — We  mentioned 
this  case  last  week,  and  expressed 
our  opinion  upon  the  abuses  of 
private  mad  houses.  We  now  have 
to  express  our  surprise  at  the  at¬ 
tempt  which  lias  since  been  made 
by  the  proprietor  of  one  of  them  to 
prove,  in  opposition-to  reason ,  that 
Miss  Blenkinsop  is  insane,  and  for 
no  very  worthy  purpose.  He  was 
foiled  however,  and  the  Proprietor 
of  the  Hotel,  who  rescued  her,  can¬ 
not  he  too  highly  commended.  Dr. 
Ferguson,  who  signed  the  certifi¬ 
cate,  we  have  since  learnt,  is  a  highly 
respectable  army  Physician ;  but 
when  he  gave  that  certificate,  she 
v  as  insane. 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Cwrw  da  (Shrewsbury),  will  find  a  letter  from  us  directed  to  his  real 
address,  as  sent. 

J.  S. — The  eyes  require  inspection ;  tell  us  where  to  address  a  letter. 

Jean’s  favour  has  come  to  hand. 

J,  Olives  next  week.  It  is  a  pity  both  he  and  T.  Trueman  do  not 
sign  ther  real  names. 

Ignoramus.— -It  is  not  venereal.  He  will  find  a  letter  directed  to  J., 
post-office,  Manchester.  We  are  glad  to  hear  of  the  effects  of  our  dose  to 
Bird,  Sam.  Matthews,  and  the  nest  of  pests.  The  Manchester  people  are 
credulous,  but  they  are  open  to  reason. 

O.  P.  E.-~At  present  the  symptoms  are  in  favour  of  pregnancy.  She 
should  take  no  medicine,  but  remain  as  usual  for  two  months,  then  we 
may  more  safely  decide, 

P.  M.  W.  W.  Road,  will  find  a  letter  at  the  post  office,  Wycombe,  to 
the  initials.  We  are  glad  his  daughter’s  general  health  is  restored.  She 
may  now  leave  off  the  tonic  wine. 

A  Female  Subscriber. — Mix  a  little  burnt  alum  in  the  white  of  an 
egg,  anoint  the  face  at  night  with  if.  In  the  morning  after,  wash  the  face 
with  sour  buttermilk.  The  affection  may  perhaps  not  be  removed  by  this 
application,  as  it  is  caused  by  constitutional  derangement.  However,  try 
this  a  week,  and  then  say  whether  it  be  of  use  or  not. 

C.  M. — Sloman  is  dead,  but  his  son  still  humbugs  the  public  with  his 
Balm  of  Gilead, 

Indiscreet,  and  H.  S.  and  A.  Z. — send  addresses.  « 

George.— -From  the  nature  of  our  intended  publication,  it  cannot  be 
out  for  a  month  or  so.  We  shall  treat  of  the  topics  he  recommends.  The 
iodine  certainly  'would,  be  proper,  but  in  the  country  he  may  not  get  it 
properly  made  up.  The  best  place  to  get  all  the  new  French  medicines  it 
at  Messrs.  Libberton  and  Co.  No.  10,  St.  Martin’s  Le  Grand.  The  senna 
once  a  fortnight.  If  the  cases  require  further  advice,  we  shall  be  happy 
to  give  it. 

A.,  Exmouth.- — Leave  off  brandy,  and  tal$e  a  course  of  the  tonic  wine, 
and  instead  of  bread,  eat  biscuit ;  bis  disease  is  indigestion  and  nervous 
derangement. 

Those  letters  with  private  addresses  which  require  private  answers,  have 
been  attended  to; — if  any  should  have  been  neglected,  write  again. 

A  Servant. — It  is  not  D.  Courtenay’s  two  marriage  certificates  that  we 
want — wc  have  them;  but  bis  baptismal .  One  of  his  wives  lives  with 
him,  the  other  in  Fetter-lane. 

Letters  received  on  Thursday  lie  over  till  next  week,  unless  they  have 
addresses. 

Jacques  will  find  an  answer  at  the  post-office,  Manchester, 
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